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CltAITER   Xr.V.  ' 

I  HE  mighty  reflux,  which,  nfler 
t  short  struggle,  OTcrpowered 
tho   rasli   of  water   from  the 
windowB,    aad    carried    Grace 
I  Cardeu's  helpleas  body  away 
from   the   tree,  drove   her  of 
I  course     hack      towards      the 
)  houses,  and   abo  was  whirled 
I  past  Little's  window  with  fear- 
ful  velocity,  just  as   he   was- 
going  to  leap  into  the  flood, 
[  and  periah   in   an  insane    at- 
;  tempt   to   eavo  her.     With  a 
.  loud  cry  he  seized  her  by  hor 
'  long  floatiog  hair,  and  tried  to 
I  draw  her  in  at  the  window ; 
'■  bnt  the  mighty  water  palled 
her  from  him  fiercely,  and  all 
but  dragged  him  in  after  hor ; 
he  was  only  anred  by  clntcb- 
i  of  the  wall  with  liis  left  hand  :  the  flood  was  like  some  vast 
y  drawing  against  him  ;  and  terror  began  to  seize  on  his  heart. 
He  ground  his  teeth  ;  ho  set  his  knee  against  the  horizontal  projection  of 
the  window ;  and  that  freed  his  left  hand  :  ho  suddenly  seized  her  arm 
with  it,  and,  clutching  it  violently,  ground  his  teeth  together,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  backward  with  a  jerk,  tore  her  out  of  the  water  by  ea  eiTort 
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almost  snpeihtimnn.  Such  wag  the  force  exerted  by  the  torrent  on  0B« 
sido,  and  the  desperate  lover  on  tho  other,  fhat  not  her  shoes  only,  but 
her  Htockings,  though  gartered,  were  torn  off  her  in  that  fierce  straggle. 

He  had  her  in  his  arms,  and  cried  aload,  and  sobbed  over  her,  Hsd 
kissed  her  wet  cheeks,  her  lank  hajr,  and  her  wet  clothes,  in  a  wild 
rnptnre.  Ho  went  on  kissing  her  and  sobbing  over  her  ao  wildly  and  so 
long,  that  Coventry,  who  had  at  first  exalted  with  him  at  her  rescae, 
began  to  rage  with  jealoRSy. 

"  Please  remember  she  is  my  wife,"  ho  shrieked :  "  dout  tako 
aJrnntage  of  her  condition,  villain." 

*'  Your  wife,  you  ficoundrel !  Yon  stole  her  from  mo  once  ;  now  come 
and  take  her  from  me  again.  "Why  didn't  you  save  her  ?  Bhe  was  M 
near  to  yon.  Yon  let  her  die :  she  lives  by  me,  and  for  mo,  and  I  for 
her."  With  thig  ha  kissed  her  again,  andheldher  to  his  bosom.  "  D'ye 
Bce  that  ?  liar  I  coward !  villain  I  *' 

Even  across  that  Iremendoas  body  of  mshing  death,  from  which 
neither  was  really  safe,  both  rivals'  eyes  gleamed  hate  at  each  other. 

The  wild  beasts  that  a  flood  drives  together  on  to  some  little  eminence, 
lay  down  their  natures,  and  the  panther  cronches  and  whimpers  beside 
the  antelope:  but  these  were  men,  and  conld  entertain  the  fiercest  of 
human  paseionB  in  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

To  bo  sure  it  was  but  ftir  a  moment ;  a  new  danger  soon  brought  them 
both  to  their  senses :  an  elm-tree  whirling  past  grazed  Coi'entry's  plone- 
Iroo  ;  it  was  but  a  graze,  yet  it  nearly  shook  iira  off  into  the  flood,  and 
he  yelled  with  fear :  almost  at  tbo  aame  moment,  a  higher  ware  swept 
into  Little's  room,  and  tbo  rising  water  net  MeryttinK  awash,  and  burst 
over  him  as  bo  kneeled  with  Grace.  He  got  ap  drefiched  and  half  blinded 
with  the  turbid  water,  and,  tnking  Oracc  In  bis  arms,  wnded  waist-liigb 
to  his  bed,  and  laid  her  down  on  it,  j 

It  was  a  moment  of  despair.  Death  bfld  fMered  that  chnmlter  i^  a 
new,  miforeseen,  and  inciitable  form.  The  ceiling  was  low,  the  wiUr 
was  rising  steadily ;  tho  bedgtead  floated  ;  his  diesl  of  drawers  Coated, 
though  his  rifle  and  pistols  lay  on  it,  and  the  i&f  dmwers  were  full  of 
these  tools  he  always  had  about  him  :  in  a  few  minntes  thb  rising  water 
mast  inevitably  jam  Grace  and  him  againal  the  ceiling,  and  drown  them 
like  ruts  in  a  hole. 

FearftU  as  the  sitnation  was,  a  mektting  horror  woa  added  to  it  by 
tbo  horrible  smell  of  the  water  ;  it  had  a  fmil  and  appallmg  odour,  a 
compound  of  earthiness  and  pntreseencc ;  it  smelt  like  a  newly  opened 
grave  ;  it  paralysed  like  n  serpent's  breath. 

Stout  as  yonng  Little's  heart  was,  it  fainted  now,  when  he  saw  his 
bedstaad,  and  his  drawers,  and  his  chairs,  all  slowly  rising  towards  the 
ceiling,  lifted  by  that  cold,  putresoent,  liquid  death. 

But  all  men,  and  even  animals,  possess  greater  powers  of  mind,  na 
well  aa  of  body,  than  they  ever  exert,  unless  ootnpulled  by  dire  neceani;  : 
and  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  a  heart  00  staunob,  and  a  brain 
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BO  inyeniiye,  as  Little's,  had  let  his  darling  die  like  a  rat  drowned  in  a 
hole — ^withoat  some  new  and  masterly  attempt  first  made  to  save  her. 

To  that  moment  of  horror  and  paralysis  succeeded  an  activity  of  mind 
and  body  almost  incredible.  He  waded  to  the  drawers,  took  his  rifle, 
and  fired  both  barrels  at  one  place  in  the  ceiling,  bursting  a  hole,  and 
catting  a  narrow  joist  almost  in  two.  Then  he  opened  a  drawer,  got  an 
axe  and  a  saw  out,  and  tried  to  wade  to  the  bed ;  bat  the  water  now  took 
him  off  his  feet,  and  he  had  to  swim  to  it  instead ;  he  got  on  it,  and  with 
his  axe  and  his  saw  he  contrived  to  paddle  the  floating  bed  nnder  the  hole 
in  the  ceiling,  and  then  with  a  few  swift  and  powerful  blows  of  his  axe 
soon  enlarged  that  apertare  sufficiently :  but,  at  that  moment,  the  water 
carried  the  bedstead  away  from  the  place. 

He  set  to  work  with  his  saw  and  axe,  and  paddled  back  again. 

Grace,  by  this  time,  was  up  on  her  knees,  and  in  a  voice,  the  sudden 
firmness  of  which  surprised  and  delighted  him,  asked  if  she  could  help. 

**  Yes,"  said  he,  "you  can.     On  with  my  coat." 

It  lay  on  the  bed.  •  She  helped  him  on  with  it,  and  then  he  put  his 
axe  and  saw  into  the  pockets,  and  told  her  to  take  hold  of  his  skirt. 

He  drew  himself  up  through  the  aperture,  and  Grace,  holding  his 
skirts  with  her  hands  and  the  bed  with  her  feet,  climbed  adroitly  on  to 
the  head  of  the  bed — a  French  bed  made  of  mahogany — and  Henry  drew 
her  through  the  aperture. 

They  were  now  on  the  false  ceiling,  and  nearly  jammed  against  the 
roof:  little  soon  hacked  a  great  hole  in  that,  just  above  the  parapet,  and 
they  crawled  out  upon  the  gutter. 

They  were  now  nearly  as  high  as  Coventry  on  his  tree ;  but  their 
house  was  rocking,  and  his  tree  was  firm. 

In  the  next  house  were  heard  the  despairing  shrieks  of  poor  creatures, 
who  saw  no  way  of  evading  their  fate  ;  yet  the  way  was  as  open  to  them 
as  to  this  brave  pair. 

**  Oh,  my  angel,"  said  Grace,  "save  them.  Then,  if  you  die,  you  go 
to  God." 

"  All  right,"  said  Henry.     "  Come  on." 

They  darted  down  the  gutter  to  the  next  house.  Little  hacked  a  hole 
in  the  slates,  and  then  in  the  wood- work,  and  was  about  to  jump  in,  when 
the  house  he  had  just  left  tumbled  all  to  pieces,  like  a  house  of  sugar,  and 
the  debris  went  floating  by,  including  the  bedstead  that  had  helped  to 
save  them. 

"  Oh,  God  i  "  cried  Little,  "  this  house  will  go  next ;  run  on  to  the 
last  one." 

"  No,  Henry,  I  would  rather  die  with  you  than  live  alone.  Don't  be 
frightened  for  me,  my  angel.     Save  lives,  and  trust  to  Jesus." 

«  All  right,"  said  Little  ;  but  his  voice  trembled  now. 

He  jumped  in,  hacked  a  hole  in  the  ceiling,  and  yelled  to  the  inmates 
to  give  him  their  hands. 

There  was  a  loud  ciy  of  male  and  female  voices. 

\— ^ 
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"My  child  first,"  cried  a  woman,  and  threw  up  an  infant,  whichfl 
caught,  and  handed  to  Grace.     She  held  it,  wailing,  to  her  breast. 

Little  dragged  fire  mora  soola  np.  Grace  helped  them  ont,  and  Ibej' 
ran  along  the  gutter  to  the  Ia§t  hoOBc,  without  saying  "  Thank  you." 

The  house  was  rocking.  Little  and  Grace  went  on  to  the  next,  and 
he  smashed  the  roof  in,  and  then  the  ceiling,  nnd  Grace  and  he  were 
getting  the  people  out,  when  the  house  they  fand  just  left  melted  away, 
all  but  a  chimney-stack,  which  adhered  in  jaggcil  dilapidation  to  tho 
hoase  they  were  now  upon. 

They  were  now  upon  the  lost.  Little  hacked  furioDaly  throngb  the  roof 
and  ceiling,  and  got  the  people  out :  and  now  twenty-seven  eouls  cronchMl 
in  the  gutter,  or  bung  about  the  roof  of  this  one  house ;  some  pmying, 
but  moat  of  them  whining  and  wailing. 

"  What  is  the  use  howling  ?  "  groaned  Little. 

He  then  drew  his  Grace  to  his  panting  bosom  aud  his  face  was  AlU 
of  mortal  agony. 

She  consoled  him.  "Never  mind,  my  angel.  God  has  SOCD  you. 
He  is  good  to  us,  and  lets  rb  die  together." 

At  thifi  moment  the  houRe  gave  a  rock,  and  there  was  a  fresh  burst  of 
vailing. 

This,  connected  with  his  own  fears,  enraged  Hem'y. 

"  Bo  quiet,"  said  he,  sternly.  "  Why  can't  you  die  decently,  like 
your  betters  ?  " 

Then  he  bent  his  head  in  noble  silence  over  his  beloved,  and  devoured 
her  features  as  those  he  might  never  see  agiun. 

At  this  moment  was  heard  a  sound  like  the  report  of  a  gun ;  a  largtt 
tree,  whirled  down  by  the  flood,  struck  the  plane-tree  just  below  the  fork, 
and  cut  it  iu  two,  as  promptly  as  a  scythe  would  go  through  a  carrot. 

It  drove  the  upper  part  along,  and,  going  with  it.  kept  it  perpendiculnr 
for  some  lime  :  the  white  face  and  glaring  eyes  of  Frederick  Coventry 
sailed  past  those  despairing  lovers  ;  he  made  a  wild  clutch  at  them,  then 
sank  in  the  boiling  current,  and  was  hurried  away.  I 

This  appalling  incident  silenced  all  who  saw  it,  for  a  moment.  Theti 
they  began  to  wai!  louder  than  ever. 

But  Ijttlo  started  to  his  feet,  and  cried  "  Hurrah  !  " 

There  was  a  general  groan. 

"  Hold  your  tongues,"  he  roared.  "  I've  got  good  news  for  you.  The 
water  was  over  the  top  windows ;  now  it  is  an  inch  lower.  The  reservoir 
must  bo  empty  by  now.  The  water  will  go  do^^l  as  fast  as  it  rose. 
Keep  quiet  for  two  minutes,  and  you  will  see." 

Then  no  more  was  heard,  but  the  whimpering  of  the  women,  nnd, 
every  now  and  then,  the  voice  of  Little  ;  he  hung  over  the  parapet,  and 
reported  every  haif-minute  the  decline  of  the  water;  it  subsided  wiUj. 
strange  rapidity  as  he  had  foreseen. 

In  three  minutes  aftvr  ho  hod  noticed  the  first  decline,  he  tookfl 
down  through  the  roof,  on  to  the  second  floor. 
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When  Grace  and  Henry  got  there,  they  started  with  dismay :  the  danger 
was  not  over :  the  front  wall  was  blown  clean  oat  by  the  water ;  all  bat  a 
great  jagged  piece  shaped  like  a  crescent,  and  it  seemed  a  miracle  that  the 
roof  thos  weakened  and  crowded  with  human  beings,  had  not  fallen  in. 

«  We  must  get  out  of  this,"  said  Little.  **  It  all  hangs  together  by  a 
thread.** 

He  called  the  others  down  from  the  roof,  and  tried  to  get  down  by 
the  staircase,  but  it  was  broken  into  sections  and  floating  about. 

Then  he  cut  into  the  floor  near  the  wall,  and,  to  his  infinite  surprise, 
found  the  first  floor  within  four  feet  of  him^  The  flood  had  lifted  it 
bodily,  more  than  six  feet. 

He  dropped  on  to  it,  and  made  Ghrace  let  herself  down  to  him,  he 
holding  her  round  the  waist,  and  landing  her  light  as  a  feather. 

Henry  then  hacked  through  the  door,  which  was  jammed  tight ;  and, 
the  water  subsiding,  presently  the  wrecks  of  the  staircase  left  off  floating, 
and  stuck  in  the  mud  and  water :  by  this  means  they  managed  to  get 
down,  and  found  themselves  in  a  layer  of  mud,  and  stones,  and  debris, 
aliye  and  dead,  such  as  no  imagination  had  hitherto  conceived. 

Dreading,  however,  to  remain  in  a  house  so  disembowelled  within,  and 
so  shattered  without,  that  it  seemed  to  survive  by  mere  cohesion  of  mortar, 
he  begged  Grace  to  put  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  then  lifted  her  and 
carried  her  out  into  the  night. 

**  Take  me  home  to  papa,  my  angel,**  said  she. 

He  said  he  would ;  and  tried  to  find  his  way  to  the  road  which  he 
knew  led  up  the  hill  to  Woodbine  Villa.  But  all  landmarks  were  gone ; 
houses,  trees,  hedges,  all  swept  away;  roads  covered  three  feet  thick 
with  rocks,  and  stones,  and  bricks,  and  carcasses.  The  pleasant  valley 
was  one  horrid  quagmire,  in  which  he  could  take  few  steps,  burdened  as 
he  was,  without  sticking,  or  stumbling  against  some  sure  sign  of  destruc- 
tion and  death :  within  the  compass  of  fifty  yards  he  found  a  steam- 
boiler  and  its  appurtenances  (they  must  have  weighed  some  tons,  yet 
they  had  been  driven  more  than  a  mile),  and  a  dead  cow,  and  the  body 
of  a  waggon  turned  upside  down :  [the  wheels  of  this  same  waggon  were 
afterwards  found  fifteen  miles  from  the  body]. 

He  began  to  stagger  and  pant. 

'*  Let  me  walk,  my  angel,**  said  Grace.     "  I*m  not  a  baby.** 

She  held  his  hand  tight,  and  tried  to  walk  with  him  step  by  step.  Her 
white  feet  shone  in  the  pale  moonlight. 

They  made  for  rising  ground,  and  were  rewarded  by  finding  the  debris 
less  massive. 

**  The  flood  must  have  been  narrow  hereabouts,*'  said  Henry.  *'  We 
shall  soon  be  clear  of  it,  I  hope.*' 

Soon  after  this,  they  came  under  a.  short  but  sturdy  oak  that  had 
survived ;  and,  entangled  in  its  close  and  crooked  branches,  was  something 
white.  They  came  nearer ;  it  was  a  dead  body  :  some  poor  man  or 
woman  hurried  from  sleep  to  Eternity. 
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They  shuddered  and  crawled  on,  still  making  for  higher  ground,  but 
sore  perplexed. 

Presently  they  heard  a  sort  of  sigh.  They  went  towards  it,  and  found 
a  poor  horse  stuck  at  an  angle ;  his  efforts  to  escape  being  marred  by  a 
heavy  stone  to  which  he  was  haltered. 

Henry  patted  him,  and  encouraged  him,  and  sawed  through  his 
halter:  then  he  struggled  up,  but  Henry  held  him,  and  put  Grace  on 
him.     She  sat  across  him  and  held  on  by  the  mane. 

The  horse,  being  left  to  himself,  turned  back  a  little,  and  crossed  the 
quagmire  till  he  got  into  a  bridle-road,  and  this  landed  them  high  and  dry 
on  the  turnpike. 

Here  they  stopped,  and,  by  one  impulse,  embraced  each  other,  and 
thanked  God  for  their  wonderful  escape. 

But  soon  Henry*s  exultation  took  a  turn  that  shocked  Grace's  religious 
sentiments,  which  recent  acquaintances  had  strengthened. 

**  Yes,"  he  cried,  "now  I  believe  that  God  really  does  interpose  in 
earthly  things ;  I  believe  everything ;  yesterday  I  believed  nothing.  The 
one  villain  is  swept  away,  and  we  two  are  miraculously  saved.  Now 
we  can  marry  to-morrow — no,  to-day,  for  it  is  past  midnight.  Oh,  how 
good  He  is,  especially  for  killing  that  scoundrel  out  of  our  way.  Without 
his  death,  what  was  life  worth  to  me  ?  But  now — 0  heavens  !  is  it  all 
a  dream  ?     Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  hurrah ! '' 

** Oh,  Henry,  my  love!"  said  Grace,  imploringly,  **pray,  pray,  do 
not  offend  Him,  by  rejoicing  at  such  a  moment  over  the  death,  perhaps 
the  everlasting  death,  of  a  poor,  sinful  fellow-creature." 

"  All  right,  dearest.   Only  don't  let  us  descend  to  hypocrisy.    I  thank 
heaven  he  is  dead,  and  so  do  you." 
**  Pray,  don't  say  so." 

"  Well,  I  won't :  let  him  go.  Death  settles  all  accounts.  Did  you 
see  me  stretch  out  my  hand  to  save  him  ?  " 

*  *  I  did,  my  angel,  and  it  was  like  you  :  you  are  the  noblest  and  the 
greatest  creature  that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be." 

"  The  silliest,  you  mean.  I  wondered  at  myself,  next  minute.  Fancy 
me  being  such  an  idiot  as  to  hold  out  a  hand  to  save  him,  and  so  wither 
both  our  lives — yours  and  mine  ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  against  nature  not 
to  hold  out  a  hand.     Well,  no  harm  came  of  it,  thank  heaven." 

**  Let  us  talk  of  ourselves,"  said  Grace,  lovingly.  "My  darling,  let 
no  harsh  thought  mar  the  joy  of  this  hour.  You  have  saved  my  life  again. 
Well,  then,  it  is  doubly  yours.  Here,  looking  on  that  death  we  have  just 
escaped,  I  devote  myself  to  you.  You  don't  know  how  I  love  you  ;  but 
you  shall.  I  adore  you." 
**  I  love  you  better  still." 

"  You  do  not :  you  can't.  It  is  the  one  thing  I  can  beat  you  at,  and 
IwiU." 

"  Try.    When  will  you  be  mine  ?  " 

"  I  am  yours.    But,  if  you  mean  when  will  I  marry  you,  why,  when- 
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ever  you  please.  We  have  suflfered  too  craeUj,  and  loved  too  dearly,  for 
me  to  put  you  off  a  single  day  for  affectations  and  vanities.  "When  you 
please,  my  own.*' 

At  this  Henry  kissed  her  little  white  feet  with  rapture,  and  kept 
kissing  them,  at  intervals,  all  the  rest  of  the  way :  and  the  horrors  of  the 
night  ended,  to  these  two,  in  unutterahle  rapture,  as  they  paced  slowly 
along  to  Woodhine  Villa,  with  hearts  full  of  wonder,  gratitude,  and  joy. 

Here  they  found  lights  huming,  and  learned  from  a  servant  that 
Mr.  Garden  was  gone  down  to  the  scene  of  the  flood  in  great  agitation. 

Henry  told  Grace  not  to  worry  herself,  for  that  he  would  ^dhim  and 
relieve  his  fears. 

He  then  made  Grace  promise  to  go  to  hed  at  once,  and  to  lie  within 
hlankets.  She  didn't  like  that  idea,  hut  consented.  '*  It  is  my  duty  to 
ohey  you  now,  in  everything,"  said  she. 

Henry  left  her,  and  ran  down  to  the  Town  Hall. 

He  was  in  that  glorious  state  of  hliss,  in  which  nohle  minds  long  to  do 
good  actions ;  and  the  ohvious  thing  to  do  was  to  go  and  comfort  the 
living  survivors  hy  the  terrihle  disaster  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped. 

He  found  hut  one  pohceman  there ;  the  rest,  and  Bansome  at  their 
head,  were  doing  their  hest,  all  hut  two,  drowned  on  their  heat  in  the  very 
town  of  Hillshorough. 
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Bound  a  great  fire  in  the  Town  Hall  were  huddled  a  numher  of  half-naked 
creatures,  who  had  heen  driven  out  of  their  dilapidated  homes ;  some  of 
them  had  seen  children  or  relatives  perish  in  the  flood  they  had  themselves 
so  narrowly  escaped,  and  were  hemoaning  them  with  chattering  teeth. 

Little  spoke  them  a  word  of  comfort,  promised  them  all  clothes  as 
soon  as  the  shops  should  open,  and  hurried  off  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  in  search  of  Ransome. 

He  soon  found  the  line  the  flood  had  taken.  Between  Poma  Bridge 
and  Hillshorough  it  had  wasted  itself  considerahly  in  a  hroad  valley,  hut 
still  it  had  gone  clean  through  Hillshorough  twelve  feet  high,  demolishing 
and  drowning.  Its  terrihle  progress  was  marked  hy  a  layer  of  mud  a  foot 
thick,  dotted  with  rocks,  trees,  wrecks  of  houses,  machinery,  furniture, 
harrels,  mattresses,  carcasses  of  animals,  and  dead  bodies,  most  of  them 
stark  naked,  the  raging  flood  having  torn  their  clothes  off  their  backs. 

Four  corpses  and  two  dead  horses  were  lying  in  a  lake  of  mud  about 
the  very  door  of  the  railway-station ;  three  of  them  were  females  in 
absolute  nudity.  The  fourth  was  a  male,  with  one  stocking  on.  This 
proved  to  be  Hillsbro*  Harry,  warned  in  vain  up  at  Damflask.  When  he 
actually  heard  the  flood  come  hissing,  he  had  decided,  on  the  whole,  to 
dress,  and  had  got  the  length  of  that  one  stocking,  when  the  flying  lake 
cut  short  his  vegetation. 
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Not  far  from  this,  Little  found  Ransome,  working  like  a  horse,  with  the 
tear  in  his  eye. 

He  uttered  a  shout  of  delight  and  surprise,  and,  taking  Little  by  both 
shoulders,  gazed  earnestly  at  him,  and  said,  **  Can  this  be  a  living  man  I 
see?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  alive,"  said  Little,  "but  I  had  to  work  for  it :  feel  my 
clothes." 

**  Why,  they  are  drier  than  mine." 

**  Ay ;  yet  I  have  been  in  water  to  the  throat ;  the  heat  of  my  body 
and  my  great  exertions  dried  them.  I'll  tell  you  all  another  day :  now 
show  me  how  to  do  a  bit  of  good ;  for  it  is  not  one  nor  two  thousand 
pounds  I'll  stick  at  this  night." 

**  Come  on." 

Strange  sights  they  saw  that  night.  They  found  a  dead  body  curled 
round  the  top  frame  of  a  lamp-post,  and,  in  the  suburbs,  another  jammed 
between  a  beam  and  the  wall  of  a  house. 

They  found  some  houses  with  the  front  wall  carried  clean  away,  and, 
on  the  second  floor,  such  of  the  inmates  as  had  survived  huddled  together 
in  their  night-clothes,  unable  to  get  down.  These,  Bansome  and  his  men 
speedily  relieved  from  their  situation. 

And  now  came  in  word  that  the  whole  village  of  Foma  Bridge  had 
been  destroyed. 

Little,  with  Bansome  and  his  men,  hurried  on  at  these  sad  tidings  as 
fast  as  the  mud  and  ruins  would  allow,  and,  on  the  way,  one  of  the  police- 
men trod  on  something  soft.  It  was  the  body  of  a  woman,  embedded 
in  the  mud. 

A  little  farther  they  saw,  at  some  distance,  two  cottages  in  a  row, 
both  gutted  and  emptied.  An  old  man  was  alone  in  one,  seated  on  the 
ground-floor  in  the  deep  mud. 

They  went  to  him,  and  asked  what  they  could  do  for  him. 

««  Do  ?    Why,  let  me  die,"  said  he. 

They  tried  to  encourage  him ;  but  he  answered  them  in  words  that 
showed  how  deeply  old  Shylock*s  speech  is  founded  in  nature. 

**  Let  the  water  take  me, — it  has  taken  all  I  had." 

When  they  asked  after  his  neighbours,  he  said  he  believed  they  were 
all  drowned.     Unluckily  for  him,  he  had  been  out  when  the  flood  came. 

Little  clambered  into  the  other  cottage,  and  found  a  little  boy  and  girl 
placidly  asleep  in  a  cupboard  upstairs. 

Little  yelled  with  delight,  and  kissed  them,  and  cuddled  them,  as  if  the}' 
had  been  his  own,  so  sweet  was  it  to  see  their  pretty  innocent  faces,  spared 
by  death.  The  boy  kissed  him  in  return,  and  told  him  the  room  had  been 
full  of  water,  and  dada  and  mamma  had  gone  out  at  the  window,  and  they 
themselves  had  floated  in  the  bed  so  high  he  had  put  his  little  sister  on  the 
top  shelf,  and  got  on  it  himself,  and  then  they  had  both  felt  very  sleepy. 

**  You  are  a  dear  good  boy,  and  I  take  you  into  custody,"  said 
Bansome,  in  a  broken  voice. 
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Judge  if  this  pair  were  petted  up  at  the  Town  Hall. 

At  Foma  Bridge  the  devastation  was  horrible.  The  flood  had 
bombarded  a  row  of  fifty  houses,  and  demolished  them  so  utterly  that 
only  one  arch  of  one  cellar  remained ;  the  very  foundations  were  torn  up, 
and  huge  holes  of  incredible  breadth  and  depth  bored  by  the  furious 
eddies. 

Where  were  the  inhabitants  ? 

Bansome  stood  and  looked,  and  shook  like  a  man  in  an  ague. 

**  Little,**  said  he,  **  this  is  awful.  Nobody  in  Hillsborough  dreams 
the  extent  of  this  calamity.  I  dread  the  dawn  of  day.  There  must  be 
scores  of  dead  bodies  hidden  in  this  thick  mud,  or  perhaps  swept  through 
Hillsborough  into  the  very  sea." 

A  little  farther,  and  they  came  to  the  "Reindeer,**  where  he  had 
heard  the  boon  companions  singing — over  their  graves ;  for  that  night, 
long  before  the  cock  did  craw,  or  the  day  daw*,  their  mouths  were  full 
of  water  and  mud,  and  not  the  barley-bree. 

To  know  their  fate  needed  but  a  glance  at  the  miserable,  shattered, 
gutted,  fragment  of  the  inn  that  stood.  There  was  a  chimney,  a  triangular 
piece  of  roof,  a  qua)rter  of  the  inside  of  one  second-floor  room,  with  all 
the  boards  gone,  and  half  the  joists  gone,  and  the  others  either  hanging 
down  perpendicularly  or  sticking  up  at  an  angle  of  forty-five.  Even  on 
the  side  farthest  from  the  flood  the  water  had  hacked  and  ploughed  away 
the  wall  so  deeply,  that  the  miserable  wreck  had  a  jagged  waist,  no  bigger 
in  proportion  than  a  wasp*s. 

Not  far  from  this  amazing  ruin  was  a  little  two-storied  house,  whose 
four  rooms  looked  exactly  as  four  rooms  are  represented  in  section  on  the 
stage,  the  front  wall  having  been  blown  clean  away,  and  the  furniture 
and  inmates  swept  out ;  the  very  fender  and  fire-irons  had  been  carried 
away :  a  birdcage,  a  clock,  and  a  grate  were  left  hanging  to  the  three 
walls. 

As  a  part  of  this  village  stood  on  high  ground,  the  survivors  were 
within  reach  of  relief ;  and  Little  gave  a  policeman  orders  to  buy  clothes 
at  the  shop,  and  have  them  charged  to  him. 

This  done,  he  begged  Hansomc  to  cross  the  water,  and  relieve  the 
poor  wretches  who  had  escaped  so  narrowly  with  him.  Bansome  con- 
sented at  once  ;  but  then  came  a  difficulty, — the  bridge,  like  every  bridge 
that  the  flying  lake  had  struck,  was  swept  away.  However,  the  stream 
was  narrow,  and,  as  they  were  already  muddy  to  the  knee,  they  found  a 
place  where  the  miscellaneous  ruin  made  stepping-stones,  and  by  passing 
first  on  to  a  piece  of  masonry,  and  from  that  to  a  broken  water-wheel,  and 
then  on  to  a  rock,  they  got  across. 

They  passed  the  coiner's  house.  It  stood  on  rather  high  ground,  and 
had  got  off  cheap.  The  water  had  merely  carried  away  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  washed  eveiy  moveable  out  of  it. 

Bansome  sighed.  *«  Poor  Shifty  I  **  said  he.  "  You'll  never  play  us 
another  trick.    What  an  end  for  a  man  of  your  abilities !  *' 


r,  for  it 


Asd  now  the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  that  waa  rortunate,  for  othanmo 
they  could  hardly  have  found  the  house  they  were  going  to." 

On  the  way  to  it  they  came  ou  two  dead  bodioa,  an  old  man  of  elgh^ 
aad  a  child  scarce  a  week  old.  Oao  fate  had  nniled  these  eilremes  ot 
human  life,  the  ripe  Bheiif  and  the  spring  had.  It  tranepired  aft^rnftrds 
that  they  had  been  drowned  la  different  parishes.  Death,  that  brtmgfal 
these  together,  disunited  hundreds.  Poor  Dolman's  body  was  found  scarce 
a  mile  from  his  house,  but  his  wife's  eleven  miles  on  the  other  side  of 
Hdlaborough ;  and  this  vi-ide  separation  of  those,  who  died  in.  one  place 
by  one  death,  was  constant,  and  a  pitiable  feature  of  the  tragedy. 

At  last  they  got  to  the  house,  and  Little  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  it ; 
here  not  only  was  the  whole  front  wall  taken  out,  but  a  part  of  the  btick 
wall ;  the  jagged  chimneys  of  the  next  house  etill  clung  to  this  miserable 
nhell,  whose  upper  iloors  were  slanting  sieves,  and  on  its  lowei  was  a 
deep  layer  of  mud,  with  the  carcass  of  a  huge  sow  lying  on  it,  washed 
in  there  all  the  way  fi'om  Hatfield  village. 

The  people  had  all  raa  away  from  the  house,  and  no  wonder,  for  it 
seemed  incredible  that  it  could  stand  a  single  moment  longer ; 
ruin  conie  so  close  to  demolition  and  then  stopped. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  here,  and  Ransome  went  bac^  to  % 
borough  keeping  this  side  the  water. 

Daybreak  realized  his  worst  fears:  between  Poma  Bridge 
first  suburb  of  Hillsborough  the  place  was  like  a  battle-field ;  not  that 
many  had  been  drowned  on  the  spot,  but  that,  drowned  all  up  tho  volley 
by  the  flood  at  its  highest,  they  had  been  brought,  down  and  deposited 
in  the  thick  layer  of  mud  left  by  the  abating  waters, 

Some  were  cruelly  gashed  and  mangled  by  tho  hard  objects  with 
which  they 'had  come  in  coutact. 

Others  wore  a  peaceful  expression  and  had  colour  in  their  eheoks. 
One  drew  tears  from  both  these  valiant  men.  IL  was  a  lovely  httle  prl, 
with  her  little  bonds  before  her  face  to  keep  out  the  sight  of  death. 

Here  and  there  a  hand  or  a  ghastly  face  appearbg  above  the  mud 
showed  how  many  mast  be  hidden  altogether,  and  Ransome  hurried  home 
to  get  more  assistance  to  disinter  the  dead. 

Just  before  the  suburb  of  Allerton  the  ground  is  a  dead  flat,  and  hers 
the  flying  lake  had  covered  a  space  a  mile  broad,  doing  irightl'ul  damage 
to  property,  bat  not  much  to  life,  hocause  wherever  it  expanded  it  shallowed 
iu  proportion. 

In  part  of  this  flat  a  gentleman  had  a  beautiful  garden  and  pleagnre- 
grounds  overnight ;  they  were  now  under  water  and  their  appearance  was 
incredible  ;  the  flood  expanding  hero,  and  then  contracting,  had  grounded 
large  objects  and  left  small  ones  floating.  In  one  part  of  tho  garden  it 
had  landed  a  large  wheat-rick,  which  now  stood  as  if  It  belonged  there, 
though  it  hud  been  built  five  miles  off. 

In  another  part  was  an  inverted  fiummer-hoofio  and  a  lingu  water- 
wheel,  both  of  tbcm  groat  traveUers  that  night. 
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In  the  large  fish-pond,  now  much  fuller  than  usual,  floated  a  wheel- 
barrow, a  hair  mattress,  an  old  wooden  cradle,  and  an  enormous  box 
or  chest. 

Little  went  splashing  through  the  water  to  examine  the  cradle ;  he  was 
richly  rewarded.  He  found  a  little  child  in  it  awake,  but  perfectly  happy, 
and  enjoying  the  fluttering  birds*  above  and  the  buoyant  bed  below,  whose 
treacherous  nature  was  unknown  to  him.  This  incident  the  genius  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Millais  is  about  to  render  immortal. 

Little's  shout  of  delight  brought  Ransome  splashing  oyer  directly. 
They  took  up  the  cradle  and  contents  to  carry  it  home,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  Bansome's  eye  detected  a  finger  protruding  through  a  hole  in 
the  box.  . 

**  Hallo  1 "  said  he.     "  Why,  there's  a  body  inside  that  box." 
**  Good  heavens  1  "  said  Little,  '*  he  may  be  aHve." 
With  that  he  made  a  rush  and  went  in  oyer  head  and  ears. 
**  Confound  it,''  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  got  his  breath.     But,  being  in 
for  it  now,  he  swam  to  the  box,  and  getting  behind  it  shoyed  it  before 
him  to  Bansome's  feet. 

Bansome  tried  to  open  it,  but  it  shut  with  a  spring.  However,  there 
were  air-holes,  and  still  this  finger  sticking  out  of  one — ^for  a  signal  no 
doubt. 

**  Are  ye  alive  or  dead  ?  "  shouted  Bansome  to  the  box. 
«  Let  me  out  and  you'll  see,"  replied  the  box ;  and  the  sound  seemed 
to  issue  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Little  had  his  hatchet  in  his  pocket  and  set  to  work  to  try  and  open 
it.  The  occupant  assisted  him  with  advice  how  to  proceed,  all  which 
advice  sounded  subterraneous. 

«*  Hold  your  jaw,"  said  Little.     "  Do  you  think  you  can  teach  me  ?  " 
By  a  considerable  exertion  of  strength  as  well  as  skill,  he  at  last  got 
the  box  open,  and  discovered  the  occupant  seated  pale  and  chattering, 
with  his  knees  tucked  up. 

The  two  men  lent  him  a  hand  to  help  him  up  ;  Bansome  gave  a  slight 
start,  and  then  expressed  the  warmest  satisfaction. 

**  Thank  heaven  I  "  said  he.  "  Shake  hands,  old  fellow.  I'm  down- 
right glad.  I've  been  groaning  over  you  ;  but  I  might  have  known  you'd 
find  some  way  to  slip  out  of  trouble.  Mr.  Little,  this  is  the  Shifty  him- 
self. Please  put  your  arm  under  his ;  he  is  as  strong  as  iron,  and  as 
slippery  as  an  eel." 

The  Shifty,  hearing  this  account  given  of  himself,  instantly  collapsed, 
and  made  himself  weak  as  water,  and  tottered  from  one  of  his  guards  to 
the  other  in 'turn. 

**  1  was  all  that  once,  Mr.  Bansome,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  that  became 
suddenly  as  feeble  as  his  body  ;  **  but  this  fearful  night  has  changed  me. 
Miraculously  preserved  from  destruction,  I  have  renounced  my  errors, 
and  vowed  to  lead  a  new  life.  Conduct  me  at  once  to  a  clergyman,  that 
I  may  confess  and  repent,  and  disown  my  past  life  with  horror ;  then 
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swear  me  in  a  special  eonstable,  and  let  me  have  the  honour  of  acting 
under  your  orders,  and  of  co-operating  with  you,  sir  **  (to  Little),  "  in  your 
Christian  and  charitable  acts.  Let  me  go  about  with  you,  gentlemen,  and 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  others,  as  you  have  relieyed  mine.*' 

"There  I**  said  Bansome,  proudly;  "there's  a  man  for  you.  He 
knows  eveiy  move  of  the  game, — can  patter  like  an  archbishop."  So 
saying,  he  handcuffed  the  Shifty  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  the  conyert 
swore  a  horrible  oath  at  him. 

Bansome  apologized,  and  beckoning  a  constable,  handed  him  the 
Shifty. 

**  Take  him  to  the  Town  Hall,  and  give  him  every  comfort.  He  is 
Number  one." 

This  man's  escape  was  not  so  strange  as  it  appeared.  The  flood  never 
bombarded  his  house, — he  was  only  on  the  hem  of  it.  It  rose  and  filled 
his  house,  whereupon  he  bored  three  holes  in  his  great  chest,  and  got  in. 
He  washed  about  the  room  till  the  abating  flood  contracted,  and  then  it 
sucked  him  and  his  box  out  of  window.  He  got  frightened,  and  let  the 
lid  down,  and  so  drifted  about  till  at  last  he  floated  into  the  hands  of 
justice. 

Little  and  Bansome  carried  the  child  away,  and  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  hospital,  and  a  healthy  nurse  assigned  it. 

Bansome  prevailed  on  Little  to  go  home,  change  his  wet  clothes,  and 
lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two.  He  consented,  but  first  gave  Bansome  an 
order  to  lay  out  a  thousand  pounds,  at  his  expense,  in  relief  of  the 
sufferers. 

Then  he  went  home,  sent  a  messenger  to  **  Baby  Hall "  that  he  was 
all  right,  took  off  his  clothes,  rolled  exhausted  into  bed,  and  slept  till  the 
afternoon. 

At  four  o'clock  he  rose,  got  into  a  hansom,  and  drove  up  to  "  Wood- 
bine Villa,"  the  happiest  man  in  England. 

He  inquired  for  Miss  Garden.  The  man  said  he  believed  she  was  not 
up  ;  but  would  inquire. 

**  Do,"  said  Little.  "  Tell  her  who  it  is.  I'll  wait  in  the  dining- 
room." 

He  walked  into  the  dining-room  before  the  man  could  object,  and 
there  he  found  a  sick  gentleman,  with  Dr.  Amboyne  and  a  surgeon 
examining  him.  The  patient  lay  on  a  sofa,  extremely  pale,  and  groaning 
with  pain. 

One  glance  sufficed.     It  was  Frederick  Coventr}'. 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 

**  What  !  you  aliye  ?  **  said  Little,  staring. 

<<  Alive,  and  that  is  all,"  said  Coventry.  <'  Pray  excuse  me  for  not 
dying  to  please  yon." 

Ere  Little  conld  reply,  Mr.  Garden,  who  had  heard  of  his  arrival, 
looked  in  from  the  library,  and  beckoned  him  in. 

When  they  were  alone,  he  began  by  giving  the  young  man  his  hand, 
and  then  thanked  him  warmly  for  his  daughter.  ''You  have  shown 
yourself  a  hero  in  courage.  Now  go  one  step  fartiier;  be  a  hero  in 
fortitude  and  self-denial;  that  unhappy  man  in  the  next  room  is  her 
husband;  like  you,  he  risked  his  life  to  save  her.  He  teUs  me  he 
heard  the  dam  was  going  to  burst,  and  came  instantly  with  a  ladder  to 
rescue  her.  He  was  less  fortunate  than  you,  and  failed  to  rescue  her ; 
less  fortunate  than  you  again,  he  has  received  a  mortal  injury  in  that 
attempt.  It  was  I  who  found  him  ;  I  went  down,  distracted  with  anxiety, 
to  look  for  my  daughter;  I  found  this  poor  creature  jammed  tight 
between  the  tree  he  was  upon,  and  a  quantity  of  heavy  timber  that  had 
accumulated,  and  rested  against  a  bank.  We  released  him  with  great 
difficulty.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  speak  ;  and  then,  his  first 
inquiry  was  after  her.  Show  some  pity  for  an  erring  man,  Mr.  Little ; 
some  consideration  for  my  daughter's  reputation.  Let  him  die  in  peace  : 
his  spine  is  broken  ;  he  can't  live  many  days.'* 

Little  heard  all  this,  and  looked  down  on  the  ground  for  some  time  in 
silence.  At  last  he  said  firmly,  ''  Mr.  Garden,  I  would  not  be  inhuman  to 
a  dying  man ;  but  you  were  always  his  friend,  and  never  mine.  Let  me 
see  her,  and  I'll  tell  her  what  you  say,  and  take  her  advice." 

''You  shall  see  her,  of  course;  but  not  just  now.  She  is  in  bed, 
attended  by  a  Sister  of  Gharity,  whom  she  telegraphed  for." 

"  Gan  I  see  that  lady  ?  " 

"Certainly." 

Sister  Gratiosa  was  sent  for,  and,  in  reply  to  Little's  anxious  inquiries, 
told  him  that  Sister  Amata  had  been  very  much  shaken  by  the  terrible 
events  of  the  night,  and  absolute  repose  was  necessary  to  her :  in  further 
conversation  she  told  him  she  was  aware  of  Sister  Amata's  unhappy  story, 
and  had  approved  her  retirement  from  Hillsborough,  under  all  the 
circumstances ;  but  that  now,  after  much  prayer  to  God  for  enlighten- 
ment, she  could  not  but  think  it  was  the  Sister's  duty,  as  a  Ghristian 
woman,  to  stay  at  home  and  nurse  the  afflicted  man,  whose  name  she 
bore,  and  above  all  devote  herself  to  his  spiritual  welfiEire. 

"  Oh,  that  is  your  notion,  is  it  ?  "  said  Henry.  "  Then  you  are  no 
friend  of  mine." 

"  I  am.no  enemy  of  yours,  nor  of  any  man,  I  hope.  May  I  ask  you 
one  question,  without  ofience  ?  " 

"  Gertainly." 


"  Then  seek  His  throne  withont  delay ;  and,  until  j'oa  have  dond  wa^ 
du  not  r&shly  condemn  my  views  of  tluB  matter,  siuce  I  have  sought  for 
wiadom  where  alone  it  is  to  be  foiuid." 

Heuiy  chafed  under  this  ;  but  he  coimnundcd  his  temper,  though  witJi 
difficulty,  nnd  said,  "  Will  you  take  a  line  to  her  from  ino  ?  " 

Tho  Sister  hesitated.     "  I  don't  know  ivhether  I  ought,"  said  she. 

"  Oh,  then  the  old  game  of  intercepting  letters  is  to  be  played." 

"Not  by  me:  after  prayer  I  shall  be  able  to  say  yea  or  no  to  your 
request.     At  present,  being  at  a  distance  from  my  Superior,  I  must  needs 


"  Right  and  wrong  must  have  made  very  little  impression  on  your 
mind,  if  you  don't  know  whether  you  ought  to  take  a  letter  to  a  womai), 
from  a  man  who  has  just  saved  her  life — or  not," 

The  lady  coloured  high,  curtaied,  and  retired,  without  a  word. 

Little  knew  enough  of  human  nature  to  see  that  the  Sister  would  not 
pray  against  feminine  spite  :  he  had  now  a  dangerons  enemy  in  the  house, 
and  foresaw  that  Grace  would  be  steadily  worked  on  through  her  religious 


He  went  away,  sick  with  disappointment,  jealousy,  and  misgiviugB, 
hired  a  carriage,  and  drove  al  once  to  Raby  Hall. 


CHAPTER  XLVUI, 

Mas.  Little  saw  her  son  arrive,  met  him  in  the  ball,  and  embraced  lum, 
with  a  great  cry  of  maternal  joy,  that  did  his  heart  good  for  a  moment. 

He  had  to  tell  hei  all ;  and,  during  the  recital,  she  often  clasped  liim 
to  her  bosom. 

When  he  had  told  her  all,  she  said,  "  Much  as  I  love  you,  darling,  I 
am  ready  to  part  aith  yon  for  your  good :  there  is  a  cure  for  all  yonr 
griefs :  there  is  a  better  woman  in  this  house  than  ever  Grace  Garden 
was  or  will  be.  Be  a  man  ;  shake  off  these  miserable  trammels,  leave 
that  vacillating  girl  to  nurse  her  villain,  and  many  the  one  I  have  chosen 
for  you." 

Henry  shook  his  head.  *■  What,  when  a  few  months  perhaps  will  free 
my  Grace  from  her  incumbrance  ?  Mother,  yon  are  giving  me  bad  advice 
for  ooee." 

"  Unwelcome  advice,  dear,  not  bad.  Will  you  consult  Br.  Amboyne? 
be  sleeps  here  to-night.  He  often  comes  here  now,  you  know."  Then 
tho  widow  coloured  just  a  litthk 

■'  Oh  yes,  I  know  ;  and  I  approve." 

Doctor  Amboyne  come  to  dinner.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  hn 
mentioned  bis  patient  Coventry,  luid  said  he  would  never  walk  again,  hia 
spine  vras  too  serioosly  injured. 
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<<  How  soon  will  he  die  ?  that  is  what  I  want  to  know/*  said  Henry, 
with  that  excessive  candour  which  the  polite  reader  has  long  ago  discovered 
in  him,  and  heen  shocked. 

*'  Oh,  he  may  live  for  years.  But  what  a  life !  An  inert  mass  helow 
the  waist,  and,  ahove  it,  a  sick  heart,  and  a  hrain  as  sensitive  as  ever  to 
realize  the  horrid  calamity.  Even  I,  who  know  and  ahhor.the  man's 
crimes,  shudder  at  the  punishment  Heaven  inflicts  on  him.** 

There  was  dead  silence  round  the  tahle,  and  Little  was  observed  to 
turn  pale. 

He  was  gloomy  and  silent  all  the  evening. 

Next  morning,  directly  after  breakfast,  his  mother  got  him,  and  implored 
him  not  to  waste  his  youth  any  longer. 

**  The  man  will  never  die,"  said  she  :  '*  he  will  wear  you  out.  You 
have  great  energy  and  courage ;  but  you  have  not  a  woman's  humble 
patience,  to  go  on,  year  after  year,  waiting  for  an  event  you  cannot  hasten 
by  a  single  moment.  Do  you  not  see  it  is  hopeless  ?  End  your  misery  by 
one  brave  plunge.     Speak  to  dear  Jael.** 

"I  can't— I  can't  I** 

**  Then  let  me." 

"  Will  it  make  you  happy  ?  ** 

'*  Very  happy.     Nothing  else  can." 

**  Will  it  make  her  happy  ?  " 

**  As  happy  as  a  queen." 

**  She  deserves  a  better  fate." 

*'  She  asks  no  better.  There,  unless  you  stop  me,  I  shall  speak  to 
her." 

**  Well,  well,"  said  Henry,  very  wearily. 

Mrs.  Little  went  to  the  door. 

*'  Wait  a  moment,"  said  he.  **  How  about  uncle  Baby  ?  He  has  been 
a  good  friend  to  me.  I  have  offended  him  once,  and  it  was  the  worst  job 
I  ever  did.     I  won't  offend  him  again." 

**  How  can  you  offend  him  by  marrying  Jael  ?  " 

'<  What,  have  you  forgotten  how  angry  he  was,  when  Mr.  Bichard 
Baby  proposed  to  her  ?    Hiere,  I'll  go  and  speak  to  him." 

«« Well,  do." 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Mrs.  Little  stepped  into  Jael's  room,  and 
told  her  how  matters  stood. 

Jael  looked  dismayed,  and  begged  her  on  no  account  to  proceed: 
*^  For,"  said  she,  '*  if  Mr.  Henry  was  to  ask  me,  I  should  say  no.  He 
would  always  be  hankering  after  Miss  Garden  :  and,  pray  don't  be  angry 
with  me,  but  I  throk  I'm  worth  a  man's  whole  heart ;  for  I  could  love 
one  very  dearly,  if  he  loved  me.** 

Mrs.  Little  was  deeply  mortified.  **  This  I  did  not  expect,"  said  she. 
«*  Well,  if  you  are  all  determined  to  be  miserable — he.'' 

Henry  hunted  up  Mr.  Baby,  and  asked  him  bluntly  whether  he  would 
like  him  to  marry  Jael  Dence. 
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Raby  made  no  reply  for  some  time,  and  his  features  worked  sti-angely. 

"  Has  she  consented  to  be  your  wife  ?  " 

**  I  have  never  asked  her.     But  I  will,  if  you  wish  it." 

«*  Wish  it?" 

''Why,  sir,  if  you  don't  wish  it,  please  forbid  it,  and  let  us  say  no 
more  at  all  about  it." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Raby,  with  his  grandest  air :  **  a  gentleman  may 
dislike  a  thing,  yet  not  condescend  to  forbid  it." 

**  That  is  true,  sir  ;  and  an  ex- workman  may  appreciate  his  delicacy, 
and  give  the  thing  up  at  once.     I  will  die  a  bachelor." 

**  Henry — ^my  boy — give  me  your  hand. — 1*11  tell  you  the  truth.  I 
love  her  myself.     She  is  a  pattern  of  all  I  admire  in  woman." 

"  Uncle,  I  suspected  this,  to  tell  the  truth.  Well,  if  you  love  her— 
marry  her." 

«*  What,  without  her  consent  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  will  consent.  Order  her  to  marry  you ;  she  will  never  disobey 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor." 

**  That  is  what  I  fear :  and  it  is  base  to  take  advantage  of  her  in  that 

way." 

**  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  Henry,  and  ran  off  directly. 

He  found  Jael,  and  said,  '*  Jael,  dear,  couldn't  you  like  uncle  Raby  ? 
he  loves  you  dearly." 

He  then  appealed  to  her  heart,  and  spoke  of  his  uncle's  nobleness  in 
fearing  to  obtain  an  unfair  advantage  over  her. 

To  his  surprise,  Jael  blushed  deeply,  and  her  face  softened  angelically, 
and  presently  a  tear  ran  down  it. 

«*  Hallo  I  "  said  Henry.     '*  That  is  the  game,  id  it  ?    You  stay  here." 

He  ran  back  to  Mr.  Raby,  and  said :  <*  I've  miide  a  discovery.  She 
loves  you,  sir.     I'll  take  my  oath  of  it.     You  go  and  ask  her." 

'*I  will,"  said  Raby;  and  he  went  to  Jael«  like  a  man,  and  said, 
<'  Jael,  he  has  found  me  out ;  I  love  you  dearly.  I'm  old,  but  I'm  not 
cold.  Do  you  think  you  could  be  happy  as  my  wife,  with  all  the  young 
fellows  admiring  you  ?  " 

**  Sir,"  said  Jael,  '*  I  wouldn't  give  your  little  finger  for  all  the  young 
men  in  Christendom.  Once  I  thought  a  little  too  much  of  Mr.  Henry, 
but  that  was  over  long  ago.  And  since  you  saved  my  life,  and  cried  over 
me  in  this  very  room,  you  have  been  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart ;  but  I 
wouldn't  show  it ;  for  I  had  vowed  I  never  would  let  any  man  know  my 
heart  till  he  showed  me  his." 

In  short,  this  pair  were  soon  afterwards  seen  walking  arm  in  arm, 
radiant  with  happiness. 

That  sight  was  too  much  for  Henry  Little.  The  excitement  of  doing 
a  kind  thing,  and  making  two  benefactors  happy,  had  borne  him  up  till 
now  ;  but  the  reaction  came :  the  contrast  of  their  happiness  with  his 
misery  was  too  poignant.  He  had  not  even  courage  to  bid  them  good-by, 
but  fled  back  to  Hillsborough,  in  anguish  of  spirit,  and  deep  despair. 
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When  he  got  home,  there  was  a  note  from  Grace  Garden. 

'*Mt  own  deabest  Henbt, —  I  find  that  yon  have  called^  and  heen 
denied  me ;  and  that  Mr.  Coventry  had  heen  admitted  into  the  house. 

**  I  have  therefore  left  *  Woodhine  Villa/  and  taken  lodgings  opposite. 
Sister  Gratiosa  has  convinced  me  I  ought  to  lahour  for  the  eternal  welfare 
of  the  guilty,  unhappy  man,  whose  name  it  is  my  misfortune  to  hear.  I 
will  try  to  do  so  :  hut  nohody  shall  either  compel,  nor  persuade,  me  to  he 
cruel  to  my  dear  Henry,  to  whom  I  owe  my  life  once  more,  and  who  is  all 
the  world  to  me.  I  shall  now  he  employed  nearly  all  the  day,  hut  I 
reserve  two  hours,  from  three  till  five,  when  you  will  always  find  me  at 
home.     Our  course  is  clear.     We  must  pray  for  patience. 

**  Yours,  to  eternity, 

**  Gbace.'' 

After  reading  this  letter,  and  pondering  it  well,  Henry  Little's  fortitude 
revived,  and,  as  he  could  not  speak  his  mind  to  Grace  at  that  moment,  he 
wrote  to  her,  after  some  hours  of  reflection,  as  follows : — 

**My  own  deabest  Gbace, — I  approve,  I  bless  you.  Our  case  is  hard, 
but  not  desperate.  We  have  been  worse  off  than  we  are  now.  I  agree 
with  you  that  our  course  is  clear ;  what  we  have  got  to  do,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  to  outlive  a  crippled  scoundrel.  Well,  love  and  a  clear 
conscience  will  surely  enable  us  to  outlive  a  villain,  whose  spine  is  injured, 
and  whose  conscience  must  gnaw  him,  and  who  has  no  creature's  love  to 
nourish  him. 

'<  Yours,  in  this  world,  and,  I  hope,  ij^  the  next, 

'*  Henby." 

Sister  Gratiosa,  to  oblige  Grace,  stayed  at  ''  Woodbine  Villa."  She 
was  always  present  at  any  interview  of  Coventry  and  Grace. 

Little  softened  her,  by  giving  her  money  whenever  she  mentioned  a 
case  of  distress.  She  had  but  this  one  pleasure  in  life,  a  pure  one,  and 
her  poverty  had  always  curbed  it  hard.  She  began  to  pity  this  poor 
sinner,  who  was  ready  to  pour  his  income  into  her  lap,  for  Christian 
purposes. 

And  so  the  days  rolled  on.  Baby  took  into  his  head  to  repair  the 
old  church,  and  be  married  in  it.  This  crotchet  postponed  his  happiness 
for  some  months. 

But  the  days  and  weeks  rolled  on. 

Baby  became  Sheriff  of  the  county. 

Coventry  got  a  little  better,  and  moved  to  the  nett  villa. 

Then  Grace  returned  at  once  to  "  Woodbine  Villa ;  '*  but  she  still 
paid  charitable  visits  with  Sister  Gratiosa,  to  the  wreck  whose  name 
she  bore. 

She  was  patient. 

But  Little,  the  man  of  action,  began  to  faint. 


mi 

m  lepeaUdlF 


Ha  decided  lo  Tetum  to  the  Umt^d  States  for  a,  year  or  two,  ttud 
distract  his  mind. 

When  ho  oommnnicated  this  reHolve,  Grace  fighed. 

"  Tho  liist  visit  there  waa  diaaBtrous,"  said  she.  "Bnl,"  recoTvAg 
hersoir,  "  we  cannot  he  deceived  again,  nor  doubt  eaoU  other's  conBtancf 
again."     So  she  sighed,  hnt  consenlod. 

CoTeutry  heard  of  it,  and  chuckled  inwardly.  He  felt  sar«  that  ta 
time  he  ehonld  wear  out  his  rival's  paticuce. 

A  week  or  two  more,  and  Little  named  tlie  very  day  for  sailing. 

The  assizes  came  on.  The  Sheriff  mot  tlio  Judges  with  great  poiip, 
and  certain  oliservancea  which  had  gone  out.  Thin  pleased  th«  OBlof 
Justice  ;  he  had  felt  a  little  nervons  ;  Bahy's  predecessor  had  met  liim  to 
a  carriage  and  pair  and  no  outriders,  and  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  fino 
the  BUd  Sheriff  100/.  for  so  disrespecting  tho  Crown  in  his  person. 

So  now  alluding  to  this,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Sherifl',  I  am  glad  to  tmd  you 
hold  hy  old  customs,  and  do  not  gmdge  outward  observBOcea  to  the 
Queen's  Justices. 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Sheriff,  "  I  can  hardly  show 
justice  and  loaming,  when  they  visit  us  in  the  name  of  my  Sora 

"  That  is  very  well  said,  Kr.  Sheriff,"  said  my  lord. 

The  Sheriffbowed. 

The  Chief  Justice  was  so  pleased  with  his  appearance,  and  '. 
spectful,  yet  dignified  manner,  that  he  conversed  with  him  lepeattdl^ 
during  the  pauses  of  the  trials. 

Little  was  cording  his  boxes  for  America  when  Hauaome  burst  in  od 
him,  and  said,  ''Come  into  court ;  come  into  court.  Shifty  Dick  will  be 
up  directly," 

Little  oliQected  that  he  was  busy ;  bat  Bansome  looked  so  mortified, 
that  he  consented,  and  was  just  in  in  time  to  see  Itichard  Martin,  alios 
Lord  Baventroe,  alias  Tom  Pain,  alias  Sir  Henry  Gulatone,  alias  tlie 
Quaker,  alias  Shifty  Sick,  &e.  Le.,  appear  at  the  bar. 

The  indictment  was  large,  and  charged  the  prisoner  with  various  fk^odji 
of  a  felonious  character,  including  his  two  frauds  on  the  "  Gosshawk." 

Counsel  made  a  brief  exposition  of  the  facts,  and  then  went  into  the 
evidence.  But  hare  the  strict,  or,  as  some  think,  pedantic  rules  of  Englieb 
«vtdetice  befriended  the  prisoner,  and  the  Judge  objected  to  certain  testi- 
mony on  which  the  prosecution  had  mainly  relied.  As  for  the  e^«Dc« 
of  coining,  the  flood  had  swept  all  that  away. 

Itansome,  who  was  eager  for  a  conviction,  began  to  look  bloe. 

But  presently  a  policeman,  who  had  been  watching  the  prisoner,  came 
and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

Up  started  Bansome,  wrote  the  Crown  solicitor  a  line,  begging  him  to 
keep  the  case  on  its  legs  anyhow,  for  balf-au-honr,  and  ^vicg  his  reasoQ. 
He  then  dashed  off  in  a  cab. 

The  case  proceeded,  under  discoorE^g  remarks  from  the  Judgu,  tuost 
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of  them  addressed  to  the  evidence :  bat  he  also  hinted  that  the  indictment 
was  rather  loosely  drawn. 

At  last  the  Attorney-General,  who  led,  h^an  to  consult  with  his  junior 
whether  they  conld  hope  for  a  conviction. 

But  now  there  was  a  commotion ;  then  heads  were  put  together,  and, 
to  the  inexpressible  surprise  of  young  Little  and  of  the  Sheri£f,  Grace 
Coventry  was  put  into  the  witness-box. 

At  the  sight  of  her  the  learned  judge,  who  was,  Hke  most  really 
great  lawyers,  a  keen  admirer  of  beautiful  women,  woke  up,  and  became 
interested. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries,  counsel  requested  her  to  look  at  that 
man,  and  say  whether  she  knew  him. 

Grace  looked,  and  recognized  him.  **  Yes,"  said  she,  **  it  is  Mr. 
Beresford:  he  is  a  clergyman.*' 

Whereupon  there  was  a  loud  laugh. 

CoumeL  <<  What  makes  you  think  he  is  a  clergyman  ?" 

Witness.  **  I  have  seen  him  officiate.  It  was  he  who  married  me  to 
'Mr. ."     Here  she  caught  sight  of  Henry,  and  stopped,  blushing. 

**  What  is  that  ? ''  said  the  judge,  keenly.  «  Did  you  say  that  man 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony  over  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

**  When  and  where  was  that  ?  '* 

She  gave  the  time  and  place  ?  " 

**  1  should  like  to  see  the  register  of  that  parish." 

<<  Let  me  save  you  the  trouble,"  said  the  prisoner.  "  Your  lordship's 
time  has  been  wasted  enough  with  falsehoods :  I  will  not  waste  it  further 
by  denying  the  truth.  The  fact  is,  my  lord,  I  was  always  a  great  church- 
goer "  (a  laugh),  **  and  I  was  disgusted  with  the  way  in  which  the  clergy 
deliver  the  Liturgy,  and  with  their  hollow  discourses,  that  don't  go  home 
to  men's  bosoms.  Vanity  whispered,  *  You  could  do  better.'  I  applied 
for  the  curacy  of  St.  Peter's.  I  obtained  it.  I  gave  universal  satisfiaction  ; 
and  no  wonder  ;  my  heart  was  in  the  work ;  I  trembled  at  the  responsi- 
bility I  had  undertaken.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  united  that  young  lady  in  holy 
matrimony  to  one  Frederick  Coventry.  I  had  no  sooner  done  it,  than  I 
began  to  realize  that  a  clergyman  is  something  more  than  a  reader  and  a 
preacher.  Bemorse  seized  me.  My  penitence,  once  awakened,  was  sincere. 
I  retired  from  the  sacred  office  I  had  usurped — ^with  much  levity,  I  own, 
but,  as  heaven  is  my  witness,  with  no  guilty  intent." 

The  Judge  to  Grace.  **  Did  you  ever  see  the  prisoner  on  any  other 
occasion  ?  " 

Grace.  **  Only  once.  He  called  on  me  after  my  marriage.  He  lefb 
the  town  soon  after." 

The  Judge  then  turned  to  Grace,  and  said,  with  considerable  feeling, 
<*  It  would  be  unkind  to  disguise  the  truth  from  you.  You  must  petition 
Parliament  to  sanction  this  marriage  by  a  distinct  enactment ;  it  is  the 
invariable  course,  and  Parliament  has  never  refused  ta  \[i^<^  ^^^'%«^ 


;  but  tiis  heart  had  I 
"Mr.  Sheriff,"  saiA'j 


,  does  tliiB  CoTenlrylt 


marriages  binding.      Until  then,  pray  underBtiind    that  yon   are   Miss 
Garden  and  not  Mrs.  Coventry." 

The  witness  clasped  her  hands  above  bcr  head,  uttered  a  loud  scream 
of  joy,  and  was  removed  all  but  insensible  from  the  buic. 

The  Judge  looked  amazed.  The  Sheriff  whispered,  "  Her  husband  i» 
a  greater  scoundrel  than  this  prisoner." 

Soon  after  this  the  Judge  withdrew  to  lancheon,  and  took  the  Sheriff 
along  with  him.  ■*  Mr.  Sheriff,"  said  he,  "  you  said  aoinething  to  me  in 
court  I  hardly  understood." 

Then  Raby  gave  the  Judge  a  brief  outltue  of  the  whole  slory,  and,  In 
a  Toice  full  of  emotion,  asked  bis  advice. 

The  Judge  smiled  at  this  bit  of  simplicity; 
louchod,  and  be  Lad  taken  a  fancy  to  Baby. 
"  etiquette  forbids  me  to  advise  you " 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  my  lord." 

"  But  humanity  snggests Toll  me,  now 

to  her  ?     Will  be  petition  Parliament  ?  " 

"  It  ia  very  possible,  my  lord." 

"  Humph  I  Get  a  special  licence,  and  toarry  Grace  Garden  to  I 
Little,  and  have  the  marriage  consummated.  Don't  lose  a  day,  i 
hour.     I  will  not  detain  yon,  Mr.  Sheriff." 

Raby  took  the  bint,  and  soon  found  Henry,  and  told  him  the  i 
he  had  got.    He  set  him  to  work  to  get  the  licence,  and,  being  resoln 
stand  no  nonsense,  be  drove  to  Grace,  and  invited  her  to  Eaby  Hall.  '^ 
am  to  be  married  this  week,"  said  he,  "  and  you  must  be  at  the  » 

Grace  thought  he  would  be  hurt  if  she  refused,  so  she  colonred  a  little, 
but  consented. 

6ho  packed  up,  with  many  a  deep  sigh,  things  fit  for  a  wedding,  and 
Baby  drove  her  home.  He  saw  her  to  ber  room,  and  then  had  a  con- 
versation with  Mm.  Little,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Henry's  mother 
received  her  with  well-foigned  cordiality. 

Neit  day  Henry  came  to  dinner,  and,  after  dinner,  the  lovers  were  left 
nIoDo.     Tliif,  too,  had  been  arranged  beforehand. 

Henry  told  her  be  was  going  to  ask  her  a  great  favour ;  would  she 
consider  all  they  had  suffered,  and,  laying  aside  childish  delays,  be  married 
to  him  ia  the  old  church  to-morrow,  along  with  Mr.  Raby  and  Jael 
Dence  ? 

Oh  then  she  trembled,  and  blushed,  and  hesitated  ;  and  faltered 
out,  "  What,  all  in  0  moment  tike  that  ?  what  would  your  mother  think 


l[enry  ran  for  his  mother,  and  brought  her  into  the  room. 

■'  Mother,"  said  hp,  ■'  (irace  wants  to  know  what  you  will  think  of 
ber,  if  she  should  lay  aside  humbug  and  marry  me  to-morrow?  " 

Mrs.  Little  replied,  *'  I  shall  any,  hero  is  a  dear  child,  who  has  seen 
Rhal  misery  may  spring  from  delay,  and  so  now  she  will  not  coquet  with 
bcr  own  happiness,  nor  trifle  with  yotits," 
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"  No,  no,"  said  Grace :  "  only  tell  me  you  will  forgive  my  folly,  and 
love  me  as  your  child." 

Mrs.  Little  caught  her  in  her  arms,  and,  in  that  attitude,  Grace  gave 
her  hand  to  Henry,  and  whispered  **  Yes." 

Next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  two  couples  went  to  the  old  church, 
and  walked  up  the  aisle  to  the  altar.  Grace  looked  all  around.  Baby 
had  effaced  every  trace  of  Henry's  sacrilege  from  the  building :  but  not 
from  the  heart  of  her  whose  life  he  had  saved  on  that  very  spot. 

She  stood  at  the  altar,  weeping  at  the  recoUections  the  place  revived, 
but  they  were  tears  of  joy.  The  parson  of  the  parish,  a  white-haired  old 
man,  the  model  of  a  pastor,  married  the  two  couples  according  to  the  law 
of  England. 

Raby  took  his  wife  home,  mor^  majorum. 

Little  whirled  his  prize  off  to  Scotland,  and  human  felicity  has  seldom 
equalled  his  and  his  bride's. 

Yet,  in  the  rapture  of  conjugal  bliss,  she  did  not  forget  duty  and 
filial  affection.  She  wrote  a  long  and  tender  letter  to  her  fcither,  telling 
him  how  it  all  happened,  and  hoping  that  she  should  soon  be  settled, 
and  then  he  would  come  and  live  with  her  and  her  adored  husband. 

Mr.  Garden  was  delighted  with  this  letter,  which,  indeed,  was  one 
gush  of  love  and  happiness.  He  told  Coventry  what  had  taken  place,  and 
counselled  patience. 

Coventry  broke  out  into  curses.  He  made  wonderful  efforts  for  a  man 
in  his  condition ;  he  got  lawyers  to  prepare  a  petition  to  Parliament ;  he 
had  the  register  inspected,  and  found  that  the  Shifty  had  married  two  poor 
couples ;  he  bribed  them  to  join  in  his  petition,  and  inserted  in  it  that,  in 
consideration  of  this  marriage,  he  had  settled  a  certain  farm  and  buildings 
on  his  wife  for  her  separate  use,  and  on  her  heirs  for  ever. 

The  petition  was  read  in  Parliament,  and  no  objection  taken.  It  was 
considered  a  matter  of  course. 

But,  a  few  days  afterwards,  one  of  the  lawyers  in  the  House,  primed 
by  a  person  whose  name  I  am  not  free  to  mention,  recurred  to  the  subject, 
and  said  that,  as  regarded  one  of  these  couples,  too  partial  a  statement 
had  been  laid  before  the  House ;  he  was  credibly  informed  that  the  parties 
had  separated  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  and  that  the  bride  had 
since  been  married,  according  to  law,  to  a  gentleman  who  possessed  her 
affections,  and  had  lived  with  him  ever  since  the  said  marriage. 

On  this  another  lawyer  got  up,  and  said  that  ''  if  that  was  so,  the 
petition  must  be  abandoned.  Parliament  was  humane,  and  would  protect 
an  illegal  marriage  per  se,  but  not  an  illegal  marriage  competing  with  a 
legal  one.  That  would  be  to  tamper  with  the  law  of  England,  and, 
indeed,  with  morality;  would  compel  a  woman  to  adultery  in  her  own 
despite." 

This  proved  a  knock-down  blow ;  and  the  petition  was  dropped,  as 
respected  Frederick  Coventry  and  Grace  Little. 

Coventry's  farm  was  returned  to  him,  and  the  settlement  cancelled. 
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Little  sent  Ranaome  to  bim  w!th  Ecrtnin  momoranda,  and  i 
to  keep  qniet,  or  he  woiilii  be  indicted  for  ffllonv. 

He  grosnetl.  nad  submitted. 

He  lives  etill,  to  expiiite  bifl  orimes. 

While  I  write   tbeso   liuea,  there  etill  etands  i 
disembowelled  house,  to  mnrk  tbnt   terrible   flood  :  and,  even  i 
bnman  survivor  liveg,  a  wreoh.     "  Below  the  waist  an  inert  n 
it,  a  raging,  impotent,  despniring  oriminnl,"     He  oft.cn  pruys  for  i 
Since  ho  con  pray  for  anything,  L't  na  hope   he  will  ono  day  ] 
penitence,  and  life  evortiiating. 

Little  built  a  house  in  the  suburbs  leading  to  Ruby  Hnll. 
forge  in  the  yard,  in  which  the  inveulor  perfects  his  inventions  V 
own  biuid.     He  is  a  wealthy  man,  nnd  will  be  tveiiltbier,   for  1 
prudently  and  is  never  idle. 

Mr.  Garden  lives  with  him.     Little  is  too  happy  vrith  Orac4  I 
■.'innlico  against  her  father. 

Grace  is  lovelier  thnn  ever,  and  blissfully  happy  in  the  hnsbi 
adores,  and  two  lovely  children. 

Guy  Raby  no  longer  caUs  life  one  disappointment : 
and  prudent  wife,  and  loves  her  as  she  deserves  ;  hie  olive  biwiebi 
rising  fast  around  him  ;  and  as  sometimes  happens  to  a  Benedict  c 
age  who  has  lived  soberly,  ho  looks  yonngex,  feels  younger,  talks  yoongcr, 
and  behaves  younger,  than  he  did  ten  years  before  he  morrii^d.  H«  ia 
quite  nnconscions  that  be  has  departed  from  hie  favonritfl  theories,  in 
wedding  a  yeoman's  daughter.  On  the  contrary,  ho  believes  he  bas 
acted  on  a  system,  and  crossed  the  breed  so  jndicionnly  as  to  attain 
greater  physieal  perfection  by  means  of  a  herenican  dam,  yet  retain  that 
nrilani  Jidfm,  or  traditional  loyalty,  which  (to  nse  his  own  words)  "  is 
bom  both  in  Rabies  and  Donees,  as  snnJy  as  a  high-bred  setter  comM 
into  the  world  with  a  nose  for  game." 

Mrs.  Little  has  rewarded  Doctor  Amboyne'a  patience  and  coustaney. 
They  have  no  children  of  their  own,  so  they  claim  all  the  yonng  Littles 
end  Rabies,  present  and  to  come  :  and  the  Doctor  has  bound  both  tba 
yonng  women  by  a  solemn  vow  to  t^-ach  them,  at  an  early  age,  the  art  of 
putting  themselves  into  his  place,  her  place,  their  place.  He  has  con- 
vinced these  yonng  mothers  that  this  "  great  transmigratory  art,"  although 
it  comes  of  itself  only  to  a  few  anpcrior  mindn,  can  be  taught  to  vast 
numbers ;  and  he  declares  that,  were  it  to  be  tanght  ae  generally  as 
reading  and  writing,  that  teaching  alone  would  quadniple  the  intelligeuco 
of  mankind,  and  go  far  to  double  its  virtue. 

Bat  Ume   flies,   and  space  contracts :  the  words  and  the  dee 
Atnbi>3^e,  are  they  not  written  in  the  AmboynJanii ! 


One  foggy  night,  the  house  of  a  non-nniou  fender-grindt 
up  with  gunpowder,  and  not  the  workman  only — ^the  mildest  and 
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inoffensive  man  I  ever  talked  with — ^but  certain  harmlees  women  and 
istnocent  children,  who  had  done  nothing  to  offend  the  Union,  were  all 
bnt  destroyed.  The  same  barbaroos  fiet  had  been  committed  more  than 
once  before,  and  with  more  bloody  resnlte,  but  had  led  to  no  large  con- 
sequences— carebat  qma  vats  sti&ro ;  bat  this  time  there  happened  to  be  a 
Yates  in  the  place,  to  wit,  an  honest  intrepid  journalist,  with  a  mind  in 
advance  of  his  age.  He  came,  he  looked,  he  spoke  to  the  poor  shaken 
creatures — one  of  them  shaken  for  life,  and  doomed  now  to  start  from 
sleep  at  every  little  soond  till  she  sleeps  for  ever — and  the  blood  in  his 
brave  heart  boiled.  The  felony  was  publicly  reprobated,  and  with  horror, 
by  the  Union,  which  had,  nevertheless,  hired  the  assassins ;  but  this  well- 
worn  lie  did  not  impose  on  the  vates,  or  chronicler  ahead  of  his  time. 
He  went  round  to  all  the  manu&cturers,  and  asked  them  to  speak  out. 
They  durst  not,  for  their  lives  ;  but  closed  all  doors,  and  then,  with  bated 
breath,  and  all  the  mien  of  slaves  well  trodden  down,  hinted  where  infor- 
mation might  be  had.  Thereupon  the  vates  aforesaid — ^Holdfast  yclept — 
went  from  scent  to  scent,  till  he  dropped  on  a  discontented  grinder, 
with  fish-like  eyes,  who  had  been  in  ''many  a  night-job."  This  man 
agreed  to  split,  on  two  conditions :  he  was  to  receive  a  sum  of  money, 
and  to  be  sent  into  another  hemisphere,  since  his  life  would  not  be  worth 
a  straw,  if  he.  told  the  truth  about  the  Trades  in  this  one.  His  terms 
were  accepted,  and  then  he  made  some  tremendous  revelations;  and, 
with  these  in  his  possession,  Hold&st  wrote  leader  upon  leader,  to  prove 
that  the  Unions  must  have  been  guilty  of  every  Trade  outrage  that  had 
taken  place  for  years  in  the  district ;  but  adroitly  concealing  that  he  had 
positive  information. 

Grotait  replied  incautiously,  and  got  worsted  before  the  public.  The 
ablest  men,  if  not  writers,  i^re  unwise  to  fence  with  writers. 

Hold&st  received  phonetic  letters  threatening  his  life ;  he  acknowledged 
them  in  his  journal,  and  invited  the  writers  to  call. 

He  loaded  a  revolver  and  went  on  writing  the  leaders  with  a  finger  on 
the  trigger.     California !    Oh  dear,  no,  the  very  centre  of  England. 

Banspme  co-operated  with  him  and  collected  fruiher  evidence,  and 
then  Hold&st  communicated  privately  with  a  portion  of  the  London  press, 
and  begged  them  to  assist  him  to  obtain  a  Boyal  Commission  of  inquiry, 
in  which  case  he  pledged  himself  to  prove  that  a  whole  string  of  murders 
and  outrages  had  been  ordered  and  paid  for  by  the  very  Unions  which 
had  publicly  repudiated  them  in  eloquent  terms,  and  been'  believed. 

The  London  Press  took  this  up  ;  two  or  three  members  of  the  House 
of  Ck>mmons,  wild,  eccentric  men,  who  would  not  betray  their  country  to 
secure  their  re-election  to  some  dirty  borough,  sided  with  outraged  law  ; 
and  by  these  united  efforts  a  Commission  was  obtained.  The  Commission 
sat,  and,  being  conducted  with  rare  skill  and  determination,  squeezed  out 
of  an  incredible  mass  of  perjury  some  terrible  truths,  whose  discovery 
drew  eloquent  leaders  from  the  journals :  these  filled  simple  men,  who  love 
their  country,  with  a  hope  that  the  Government  of  this  nation  would  shake 
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off  its  letharg}',  mid  take  striagont  moasuros  to  defend  the  lib< 
Kubject  agaiiiBt  eo  cruel  and  cowardly  a  conapiraoy ,  and  to  dfiiniil^D 
workmen,  in  tbcir  difierpQccs  with  the  maiterB|  of  an  nnfair  and  sangninu; 
ivoapon,  whiuh  the  m«Bters  could  cse  but  never  ha»o  a*  ijet ;  and,  bv  usiog 
uhich,  the  workmen  do  themselves  no  lasting  good,  and,  indeed,  luia 
driven  whole  trades  and  ninch  oapital  ont  of  the  oppressed  diBtriota,  U 
their  own  grcBt  loss. 

That  hope,  thoagh  not  extinct,  is  faintor  now  than  it  was.  lhlatt«n 
seem  going  all  the  other  way.  An  honest,  independent  man,  wbo  did 
honour  to  the  Senate,  has  lost  bis  seat  sololj  fur  ntit  conninng  nt  thoM 
Trade  oDtrages,  which  the  hypocrites,  who  have  voted  him  out,  pretend 
to  denounce.  Foul  play  is  still  rampant  and  trinnipbant.  Its  vietimi 
were  sympathized  with  for  one  ehort  day,  when  they  bared  their  wonnds 
to  the  Royal  CommissionerB  ;  but  that  sympathy  has  deserted  them  :  tlwy 
are  now  hidden  in  boles  and  corners  from  their  oppressors,  and  hars  to 
go  by  false  names,  and  are  kept  out  of  work  ;  for  oiUsif  qiinn  lirwrit  is  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  their  oppressoi-s.  Not  so  the  assaaaioa:  tb«; 
floitrish.  I  have  seen  with  these  eyes  one  savage  murderer  employod  it 
high  wages,  while  a  man  he  nil  but  destroyed  is  refused  work  on  &U 
hands,  and  was  separated  by  dire  poverty  from  another  soarred  vioUic,  bb 
wife,  till  I  bronght  them  together.  Again,  I  have  seen  a  wholesale  mnrdenr 
employed  on  the  very  machine  be  hod  been  concerned  in  blowing  m^, 
employed  on  it  at  the  wages  of  three  innoxious  curates.  And  I  £nd  thin 
is  the  mlc,  not  the  exception.  "No  puuisbment  hut  for  already  pumahad 
innocence  ;  no  safety  bat  for  triumphant  crime," 

The  Kxecalirp  is  fast  asleep  in  the  matter — or  it  wonld  long  ago  haw 
planted  the  Manchester  district  with  a  hundred  thousand  specitil  constables 
—^and  the  globule  of  Ifiyhlai'wn  now  prescribed  to  Partiameut,  thiia^ 
excellent  in  certain  respccta,  is  null  in  others,  would,  if  passed  into  law, 
rather  encourage  the  intimidation  of  one  man  by  twenty,  and  make  Inm 
starve  his  family  to  save  his  skin — cruel  alternative— and  would  not 
seriously  check  the  darker  and  more  bloody  outrages,  nor  prevant  their 
spreading  from  tbcir  present  populous  centres  all  over  the  land.  8eein-' 
these  things  I  have  drawn  my  pen  against  cowardly  aesaasinalion  a^ 
sordid  tyranny ;  I  have  taken  a  few  undeniable  truths,  out  of  many,  r 
have  laboured  to  make  my  readers  realiiio  those  appalUng  facta  of 
day,  which  most  men  know,  but  not  one  in  a  thousand  comprohv 
and  not  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  renlhri,  until  Fiction  —  whid>i 
nhat«ver  yon  may  have  been  told  to  the  contrary,  is  the  highest,  widetti 
noblest,  and  greatest  of  all  the  arts — comes  to  his  aid,  studies,  penetnlM, 
digests,  the  hard  facts  of  chronicles  and  bine-books,  and  makes  % 
dry  bones  hve. 
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APROPOS  OF  DRAMATIC  CENSORSHIP. 


I. 

There  was  not  an  author,  journalist,  or  playwright  in  Paris  but  knew 
Monsieur  Buche — "Monsieur  Buche,  de  TAcademie  FrauQaise,"  as  he 
styled  himself  on  his  books;  "le  savant  Monsieur  Buche,*'  as  he  was 
called  by  his  friends  ;  "the  great  Monsieur  Buche,"  as  he  was  derisively 
termed  by  a  number  of  us  good-for-nothing  small  fry,  who  were  not 
ashamed  to  talk  lightly  of  a  person  of  his  merit,  but  laughed  at  him,  his 
works,  and  his  bun-brown  coat,  as  if  he  and  his  belongings  were  fit  themes 
for  jesting,  instead  of  being  the  eminently  staid,  discreet,  and  venerable 
institutions  they  were. 

Monsieur  Buche — ^who  was  close  upon  seventy,  and  had  always  been 
close  upon  seventy  ever  since  mankind  could  remember — Monsieur  Buche 
had  a  collection  of  aphorisms,  which  he  drew  out  from  the  recesses  of  his 
inner  self  as  occasion  served  him,  and  launched  with  majestuous  gravity 
in  the  fiace  of  the  rising  generation.  It  was  a  solemn  thing  to  hear  him 
ejaculate,  **  caLumny,  I  despise,"  laying  a  particular  stress  upon  the  letter 
L,  as  if  to  mark  his  settled  conviction  that  calumny  is  not  derived  from 
the  substantive  calumniaf  as  certain  among  the  ignorant  do  vainly  boast, 
but  is  a  composite  noun,  formed  from  the  words  caleo,  to  warm  or  to 
Bcald,  and  umniun,  contraction  of  liumauum  or  hominenif  an  intelligent 
biped  of  the  male  gender.  I  have  heard  him  explain  his  theory  on  this 
subject  with  great  precision  to  two  philosophers  and  a  grammarian,  and, 
although  the  grammarian  looked  puzzled,  I  am  convinced  M.  Buche  was 
in  the  right,  for  M.  Buche  was  unavoidably  right  in  all  that  he  said  and 
did  ;  and  if  others  did  not  think  so,  he  himself  always  did,  which  is  quite 
as  conclusive,  and  every  whit  as  satisfactory. 

M.  Buche  was  a  Senator  as  well  as  an  Academician,  and  ever^'body 
seemed  to  think  it  perfectly  proper  that  he  should  be  in  the  Senate,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  other  assembly  where  there  was  high  pay  to  be  had  and 
small  work  to  be  done.  It  is  true  that  when  people  came  to  be  asked 
what  were  M.  Buche* s  special  claims  to  sit  in  embroidered  clothing  and 
legislate  for  his  fellows,  they  were  often  at  a  loss  to  explain  ;  but  a  good 
many  got  over  the  difficulty  by  saying  they  supposed  M.  Buche  was  in 
the  Senate  because  he  was  in  the  Academy — an  excellent  reason  if  ever 
there  was  one,  for,  as  not  a  soul  on  earth  knew  why  it  was  that  M.  Buche 
)iad  been  made  an  Academician,  everybody  was  naturall   afraid  to  ask^  U^i, 
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such  a  diaplaj  of  igoorance  should  draw  down  public  contempt  on  tha 
querist  and  canse  him  to  bo  slighted  and  held  up  to  contumely.  The  bet 
ie,  11.  Boche  was  one  of  tlioso  meo  who  make  their  way  into  iho  saag 
uooka  and  boles  of  the  social  cdi£co  by  the  Gomo  mjEterious  but  nerer- 
failing  process  which  brings  mice  into  the  intersticeB  of  our  ctwoUiDg- 
houses  and  well-fed  spiders  into  tbo  secret  comers  thereof.  How  eoma 
the  mice  there,  and  how  tbe  spiders,  nobody  can  tell ;  and  so  it  was  with 
H.  Bacbe.  The  only  thing  people  knew  for  certain  was,  that  so  euro  u 
ever  there  was  a  well-llued  sinecure  to  be  filled,  or  a  coKy  profit -jHelding 
berth  to  ho  disposed  of,  so  sm'e  did  tbe  figure  of  the  "  savant  M.  Buobe  " 
loom  upon  the  hori;ioa  with  its  buu-bronu  coat,  gold-rimmed  spectacles. 
stiff- starched  gill-collar,  and  a  look  that  seenied  to  say,  "  ^lio  so  fit  as 
I  to  possess  this  sineouro  ?  who  eo  presiuuptuous  as  to  question  my  rigbt 
to  it  ?  "  I  hasten  to  remark  that  as  a  rule  uoUody  ever  did  question  the 
right  of  M.  Bacbe  either  to  the  honours  he  possessed  already,  or  to  uuy 
others  for  whioh  ha  might  feel  an  appetite  by-and-by.  Once,  to  bo  sure, 
a  miserable  jonmalist— one  of  those  degraded  individuals  who  respect 
nothing — was  ill-advised  enough  to  bint  that  there  might  be  uo  harm  in 
inquiring  what  M.  Buche  bad  doue  that  he  should  finger  so  mQ(^h  paklie 
money ;  but  at  this  the  outcry  was  so  lond  and  general,  and  the  wonJs 
"  ouvy,"  "  slander,"  "  malice,"  were  so  universally  showered  down,  that 
tbe  shameless  writer  was  reduced  to  silence,  M.  BucLe  the  while  heaping 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head  by  declaring  with  noble  magnanimity  that  "  ho 
bore  no  rancour,  for  that  the  man  was  probably  only  an  imbecile." 

It  was  M.  Buche  wbo,  at  the  Friday  meetings  of  the  Academy,*  waa 
wont  to  read  papers  "  on  the  decline  of  modem  literature  " — sorts  of  dir^a 
iu  prose,  uttered  in  toues  of  mourn  fill  grandeur  and  strenuously  applauded 
by  M.  Buche's  colleagues,  mony  of  whom  understood  not  a  word  of  what 
they  heard,  but  of  course  clapped  their  bsnds  tbe  loudest  so  as  not  to  be 
taken  for  simpletons.  Now  and  then  H.  Buche  would  be  induced  to  read 
oDo  of  these  valuable  papers  in  pubhc,  cither  in  a  drawing-room  or  lecture- 
room,  and  OQ  such  occasions  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  wal<^h  the  enthusiasm 
which  his  words  excited  amongst  his  audience.  If  the  lecture  wits  a  paying 
one  the  tickets  fetched  a  premium,  and  from  the  moment  when  H.  Bucho 
stood  up  to  the  moment  when  he  sat  down,  one  could  bear  on  aJI  Bides 
such  eiclamalioM  as  "Ah!"  "Hear,  heart"  "How  true!"  "Admir- 


'  I  have  DO  ne«(l  to  remind  m;  nadcrs  That  the  Atadimit  Franfoiae  is  corniMwd 
of  fort;  memben,  who  are  snpposecl  to  n;p[rKnt  the  eliU  of  the  literaiy  prorfeadoik, 
Tbe  Academy  wrb  iostitnted  hj  Cnrdiml  Kicbclicu,  for  Che  Dominiil  porpotM  of 
inditing  a  correi^I  dictionary  of  the  FrriicU  Isngiuge  ;  and  it  must  pleiuo  tbe  Canliiud 
to  Mie  how  rapidlf  thi«  work  is  |iro|p:cming.  for,  up  to  tbe  iirvsent,  Lbut  i*,  after  tww 
hnriilrcd  and  turly  j'mts'  labonr,  the  AcadcmkinnB  hnvo  got  ru  far  an  the  letter  K,  which 
vncouragra  one  to  hope  that  thej  maf  reach  Z  in  Bbout  Utrve  hiindred  vi'sra  frovn  thil 
•latn.  Uf  thai  time,  however,  oa  moet  of  the  words  in  the  early  part  of  (he  dictionacT 
will  have  beconio  obsoloti,  the  Avadi-my  will  probably  think  it  worth  while  to  deroto 
anathvr  f«w  ccnliuiiNi  or  to  to  the  composition  of  an  explanatory  appendix. 
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able  I  **  or,  especially  from  certain  old  ladies  who  dabbled  in  literatnre, 
and  were  not  so  keenly  appreciated  by  a  short-sighted  public  as,  by  their 
own  demonstration,  they  should  have  been.  There  were  several  popular 
journalists  and  authors,  too,  who  attended  M.  Buche's  lectures  ;  and  it 
has  more  than  once  occurred  to  me  to  observe  the  attitude  of  these  gentle- 
men whilst  the  Academician  was  inveighing  with  stem  indignation  against 
the  flippancy  of  modem  literature.  I  avow  with  humility  that  I  myself 
am  no  judge  of  literature,  for,  to  my  unenli^tened  mind,  many  of  these 
popular  writers  had  more  talent  in  their  little  finger's  end  than  M.  Buche 
in  his  whole  person,  bun-brown  coat  included ;  and  I  would  have  giv^i^  a 
great  deal  to  see  one  of  them  get  up  and  call  M.  Buche  a  worn-out  mum^iy, 
or  offer  to  fight  him,  or  do  something  equally  scandalous.  But,  I  repeat, 
this  only  proves  the  perverse  and  benighted  state  of  my  intellect.  The 
popular  authors,  who  were  better  bred  than  I,  usually  took  i^eir  castiga- 
tion  very  meekly.  When  M.  Buche  frowned  at  novels  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  at  newspapers,  when  he  talked  of  journalism  <'  as  the  idle . 
occupation  of  Mvolous  minds,"  and  described  novelists  as  ''men  who 
entice  the  public  from  the  healthy  pabulum  of  sound  literature  by  the 
culpable  allurements  of  unsubstantial  fiction;"  when  he  said  all  this  and  a 
good  deal  besides,  wielding  the  rod  as  if  he  had  been  specially  delegated 
by  Providence  to  perform  this  duty :  I  vow  it  upon  my  word  there  was  not 
a  soul  who  laughed  ;  nay,  more,  I  am  persuaded  of  this,  that  if  anybody 
had  stood  up  and  proclaimed  aloud  that  M.  Buche  himself  had  once 
written  a  novel,  the  whole  first  edition  of  which  was  still  lying  untouched 
upon  the  shelves  at  his  publisher's,  there  would  have  been  a  unanimous 
hooting,  and  the  libeller  would  have  been  hustled  and  ignominiously  thrust 
out  by  the  neck  and  bowled  into  the  gutter. 

Naturally,  M.  Buche  was  an  Imperialist,  and  had  been  so  ever  since 
the  2nd  December,  1851.  He  voted  with  the  Bight  (that  is,  with  the 
majority)  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  seldom  missed  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  some  of  his  pet  aphorisms  upon  the  decline  of  contemporaiy 
literature  into  the  speeches  he  delivered  from  the  tribune.  It  was  currently 
reported,  however,  that  once  upon  a  time  M.  Buche  had  been  a  liberal, 
a  mild  liberal  according  to  some,  an  out-and-out  radical-republican 
according  to  others.  There  were  even  a  few  who  went  the  length  of 
asserting  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  presumed  liberalism  that 
M.  Buche  had  been  able  to  make  such  excellent  head-way  when  he  first 
started  on  his  career.  But  this  liberalism — even  if  trae — ^was  a  thing  s(^ 
far  distant,  and  the  memory  of  it  so  extremely  distasteful  to  M.  Buche, 
that  all  right-minded  people  were  agreed  in  covering  it  carefully  over  and 
avoiding  allusions  to  it.  Enough  was  it,  for  the  present,  that  M.  Buche 
was  a  Bonapartist,  and  likely  to  remain  so  until  there  was  a  change  of 
dynasty.  The  rest  concerned  nobody.  As  M.  Buche  himself  said  in  one 
of  his  remarkable  speeches,  **il  n*y  a  que  Us  sots.  Messieurs,,  qui  ne 
changent  jamais.  Mot  meme  fat  efumge  ;  mais  en  tout  etat  de  cause  jepuis 
me  vanter  de  ceci:  que  jb  suis  toujoubs  beste  du  son  c6t6."     And  this 


was  indeed  trao,  for  whatever  else  might  be  reported  of  M.  Boobd.  1 
coiild  gainsfty  that  throni^hout  every  change  of  niod  and  weathei 
always  remnined  on  the  paying  side. 


Now,  after  all  that  prQcedua,  it  will  sarpriBO  nobody  to  hear  DirI 
addition  to  nnmerona  other  posts  ho  held,  M.  Bucho  had  been  appointed 
by  Govenuaent  to  the  escecdingly  delicate  and  difficult  functions  of  Stala 
Censor.  As  II.  Buche  notoriously  abominated  what  he  called  moAtn 
novels,  and  detested  still  more,  if  possible,  anything  that  resembled  a 
modern  play,  successive  Ministers  had  wisely  decided  that  he  was  the 
fittest  person  to  jndge  of  snch  works  impartlBlly.  I  may  rem&rk,  ia 
passing,  that  it  ia  this  luminous  spirit  of  discrimination  in  the  choioo  of 
candidates  for  important  posts  which  has  served  to  make  the  name  of 
Oovemment  so  extremely  popular  in  onr  country,  and  secured  U8  ibti 
happy  immunity  from  revolution  which  we  have  enjoyed  daring  tlie 
present  ceulnty.  M.  Buche  was  ono  of  twenty,  every  bit  as  competent  U 
himself,  who  met  together  two  or  three  times  a  week,  either  all  together 
or  in  batches,  to  bold  a  sort  of  Pie-powder  Court  over  tha  literary  pro- 
ductions of  their  contemporaries.  Imi^ne  a  score  of  most  antique  and 
venerable  stage-coaches  assembled  to  judge  the  performances  of  soino 
modem  bicycles,  and  you  will  have  an  acciirato  idea  of  the  jmispmdeiiee 
to  be  got  out  of  this  model  tribunal.  So  long  as  only  novels  were  con- 
cerned, the  Censors  were  indulgent  enough  :  for  at  most  they  could  only 
refuse  to  grant  the  i-atnmpilk  •  to  a  book  ;  and  this,  as  they  were  probably 
aware,  was  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise  to  the  author.  But  when 
they  were  met  to  eiamme  a  play  it  was  another  matter  ;  and  they  might 
then  be  seen  in  their  glory.  Neither  genius,  nor  talent,  nor  repntatiou 
found  favour  in  their  sight,  Erailo  Angler  and  Victor  Hugo,  young  Dumas 
and  Sardou,  George  Sand  and  Barrierc,  all  shared  the  common  lot.  Ah, 
ah  1  talent  and  reputation  indeed  !  ^Vhat  were  talent  and  reputation  to 
twenty  old  gentlemen  armed  with  red-chalk  pencils  and  eager  to  show 
their  zeal  on  behalf  of  public  morality  ?  The  only  possible  chance  that 
an  author  conld  have  of  getting  off  unscathed  was  to  confine  his  plot 
strictly  to  the  harmless  topics  of  sednction  and  adultery,  elopement  and 
murder  ;  bat  if,  in  an  evil  moment,  a  dramatist  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
transgress  these  bounds  and  to  talk  of  politics  or  social  reforms — Oh !  oh  f 
it  was  then  that  the  Censors  bridled  up  with  their  scissors  and  pencils ; 
cutting  out  this  passage  and  blurring  that,  glaring  with  indignant  eyes 


*  tTnleej  >  book  liave  receiTcd  the  alaapille  (stamp)  of  the  Ccnsonhip,  it  can 
ndlher  bo  sold  witMn  rtitwaj-atatioiia,  eor  be  liawked  about  the  coan[i7  by  peiUen. 
At  fint  Bight  it  tni^ht  teem  tlml  tbe  refoEsl  of  the  gtamp  must  be  a  (tcAth-blow  to  any 
worli ;  bat  the  contnuj  is  the  cu«.  U  the  CenBonhip,  decline  to  sUunp  a  book  u  ~ 
immnnJ  or  inhTtiliTt,  the  pnblliher  geaeially  sells  lhi«e  or  fonr  editions  nitU 
flnt  month.  ' 
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npon  the  culprit,  and  crying  out  in  scandalized  tones  aboat  the  profligacy 
of  the  present  age,  and  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the  public  against 
insidious  forms  of  contamination. 

No  wonder  that,  with  such  intelligent  Censors  to  watch  over  us,  the 
morals  of  my  countrymen  should  be  so  pure,  and  that  the  French  stage 
especially  should  be  so  universally  noted  for  everything  that  is  proper, 
exemplary,  and  pleasant ! 

I  am  coming  now  to  the  subject  of  my  narrative.  As  you  may  suppose, 
I  have  not  been  at  such  pains  to  introduce  M.  Buche  for  the  simple 
pleasure  of  telling  you  that  he  habitually  wore  a  bun-brown  coat,  and  that 
his  maxim  upon  things  in  general  was,  <*  Keep  to  the  weather  side.'* 
M.  Buche  may  have  been  a  great  man,  greater  than  anybody  else  in  the  ^ 
vrhole  French  Empire ;  but  his  very  existence  might  perhaps  have  remained 
unknown  to  me  had  it  not  been  for  the  unpleasant  fact  that  I  was  one 
day  brought  into  contact  with  him — ^brought  into  contact  as  the  earthen- 
ware pot  in  the  fable  was  with  the  iron  pot,  very  considerably  to  its 
damage  and  not  a  little  to  its  mortification. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  a  friend  named  Theodore  Tremolin  who 
writes  poetry.  Wherefore  Tremolin  should  write  poetry  is  to  me  a 
mystery,  for  it  doesn't  pay  him,  and  there  are  many  other  trades,  such 
as  shoe-blacking  or  knife-grinding,  which  he  might  exercise  with  greater 
profit  to  himself  and  much  more  advantage  to  the  community.  But  bo 
this  as  it  may,  Tremolin  writes  poetry,  and  has  done  so  ever  since  he  was 
turned  loose  from  school,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  with  his  head  stuffed  full 
of  Horace,  and  his  boxes  crammed  with  prize-books,  proxime  aecessenints 
on  vellum,  and  other  trophies  of  a  liberal  education.  The  publishers  of 
Paris  know  Tremolin,  and  duck  down  side-streets  when  they  descry  him 
on  the  Boulevards.  He  has  a  shock  head  of  hair,  pockets  bulging  out 
with  manuscript,  boots  that  go  clip-clap  when  they  touch  the  pavement, 
and  a  general  air  of  being  out-at-elbows  and  ravenous.  Judged  by  the 
canons  of  respectability  which  have  force  of  law  amongst  grocers,  cheese- 
mongers, and  people  who  pay  their  rent,  Tremolin  would  be  set  down  as 
a  reprobate,  for  he  never  has  a  sou  in  his  pocket,  sleeps  where  he  can, 
dines  only  on  gala-days,  and  jokes  at  constituted  authorities.  This  last 
propensity  is  a  fatal  one,  for  it  makes  nine -tenths  of  the  population  avoid 
Tremolin  like  a  mad  dog.  What  security  can  there  be,  indeed,  in  the 
presence  of  an  individual  who  does  not  see  the  use  of  a  municipal 
councillor,  and  laughs  at  a  mayor  as  at  something  grotesque  and  fantastic  ? 
You  English  have  only  to  imagine  a  person  addicted  to  joking  at  vestry- 
men to  S3rmpathize  heart  and  soul  with  those  orderly  Parisians  who 
classed  Tremolin  somewhat  higher  than  an  assassin,  but  infinitely  lower 
than  a  pickpocket. 

Well,  as  this  black  sheep  was  a  friend  of  mine,  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  end  by  imparting  to  me  a  taste  for  some  of  his  evil 
practices,  and  one  bright  morning  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  and 
I  had  been  living  six  months  together ;  lodging  in  a  kind  of  garret  close 
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aiider  the  roof  on  the  sixth  floor,  aiid  writing  playa  which  we  oanMd 
furtively  to  managers'  letter-bosea  and  dropped  in  sorreptitioiisly  wImo  it 
was  dark  and  we  were  sure  there  was  nobody  looking.  Tr^moUn  waa  ka 
high  art,  and  would  have  had  me  write  tragedies  ;  for,  though  ho  bincair 
was  always  laughing  irom  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  his  literary  mood 
was  eBBentially  lugubrious,  and  it  was  seldom  that  hia  heroes  eecapel 
death  by  strangulation.  But  on  this  point  my  personal  experience  stood 
rao  in  good  stead.  I  hod  hod  three  tragedies  in  five  acts  refused  at  the 
Odt'on,  and  was  contcquently  able  to  assure  Trdmolin  that  contemporvy 
managers  were  altogether  wanting  in  taste  for  the  higher  branches  of  the 
drama..  I  cannot  nay  that  this  greatly  intimidated  Trt'molin ;  for  being  of 
a  bold  torn  of  mind,  be  would  have  cheerfully  perseTered,  all  maitagen 
and  IHends  notn-ithstanding.  But  be  showed  himself  amenable  to  retacat, 
and,  on  being  properly  indoctrinated,  agreed  to  write  extravaganzas,  which, 
aa  he  sagaciouBly  remarked,  were  often  mere  tragedies  with  the  frmnM 
changed.  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  it  will  be  considered  a  very  liinny  Uung 
if  I  hang  half  my  people  iu  the  last  act  of  a  burlesque,  and  »n  for  the 
speeches  of  my  'Jnimnlii'  pn»onir,  Kiiifi  Lenr  and  Cii'nu  might  he  tnmed 
into  firrt-rate  farces  if  you  only  set  the  deolamationB  to  muaic  aD<]  inter- 
calated break-downs  at  the  pathetic  bits." 

After  a  time,  however,  it  became  manifest  even  to  TremoltQ  that  th» 
art  of  bread-making  and  that  of  verse-making  have  no  sort  of  direct 
analogy,  and  that  there  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  a  good  deal  to  be  sud  for 
the  knife -grinding  trade,  in  which  a  man  may  earn  two-and-sixponce  a  dl^ 
and  go  to  sleep  at  night  with  a  quiet  conscience.  I  can  guess  what  it 
must  have  cost  Trcmolin  to  anive  at  this  conclusion,  for  he  would  rave 
about  Art  for  hours  without  slopping,  and  often  vowed,  with  a  hand  oa 
his  waistcoat,  that  he  would  cleave  to  this  mistress  so  long  as  he  bail 
a  crust  of  bread  loft.  But  here  was  just  the  point :  for  after  six  montha' 
in  our  garret  we  neither  of  us  had  cniets  of  bread  ;  aod  all  the  respectable 
people  of  the  neighbourhood,  our  laniliord  includeil,  spoke  of  us  us  a  pair 
of  luzy  stuy-ftt-homo  vagaboods,  who  ought  to  be  set  to  break  stones  U> 
loarn  what  Lard  work  was.  One  day  poor  Tremolin,  who  had  been 
looking  at  me  ruefully  for  a  few  minutes,  threw  down  his  pen  and  eaidt 
with  a  shrng  of  the  shoulders,  "This  beats  me,  Victor;  I  see  it  *  " 
do  I     I  vote  we  go  and  enlist." 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  eveoiog,  and  from  < 
the  sixth  floor  we  could  hear  the  rumbling  of  a  long  line  of  c 
drawn  up  outside  the  Senate,  where  his  Excellency  the  Preaident  t 
giving  a  grand  dinner-party.  We  were  in  early  spring  :  the  sun  was  just 
setting  over  Paris ;  and  as  we  got  ap  and  looked  down  the  street,  leaoiog 
side  by  side  against  the  window-eill,  wo  could  descry,  like  small  dote  on 
the  puvometit  below,  a  fine  sprinkling  of  comibrtablo  citizens  taking  their 
evening  aii'ing  with  that  leisurely  gait  peculiar  to  meu  who  have  eaten  and 
ore  tilted.  By  a  streUh  of  imogiaatioii  nc  fancied  we  could  see  the  & 
the  Senators,  .\iiLbaa8adors,  Ministers,  and  Peputiea, 


[1  and  eaid, 
no  it  wo^^H 

f  ci^^H 


eaten  and      | 
e&o^HH 
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Excellency's  banquet.  They,  too,  seemed  comfortable,  and  replete  by 
anticipation.  As  M.  Bnche  was  a  Senator,  he  of  course  was  amongst  the 
guests,  but  we  did  not  know  him  then,  and  so  could  take  no  note  of  his 
bun-brown  brougham  with  its  bun-brown  horses  and  its  brown-clad  coach- 
man, all  as  solemn  and  magnificent  as  it  behoved  the  belonging  of  such 
a  master  to  be.  It  was  an  exasperating  thing,  however,  to  look  at  so 
many  people  who  had  already  dined,  and  so  many  more  who  were  about  to 
dine,  and  yet  to  feel,  as  Tremolin  put  it,  that  our  own  hopes  of  future 
dinners  were  based  upon  contingencies  as  slender  as  a  needle's  point. 
**  I  have  been  reflecting,"  remarked  my  friend,  with  a  grumble,  "  that 
you  and  I  have  both  lighted  on  bad  times,  Victor."  And  saying  this,  he 
emptied  the  remainder  of  his  tobacco-pouch  into  his  pipe  and  began  to 
smoke  musingly.  **  You  see  if  we  had  been  bom  five  hundred  years  ago 
we  should  not  have  talked  about  remaining  dinnerless.  If  we  had  had  no 
dinner  of  our  own  we  should  have  walked  into  a  house  and  taken  some- 
body else's  dinner,  and  the  thing  would  have  seemed  rather  a  good  joke 
than  otherwise  to  the  public  at  large.  As  for  the  owner  of  the  dinner,  the 
question  to  debate  with  him  would  have  been  not  one  of  equity  but  of 
fists.  You  would  have  fought  him,  I  should  have  looked  on  to  see  fair 
play,  and  after  you  had  established  your  supremacy  I  should  have  eaten 
my  share  of  the  dinner  and  cried  Va  victis !  If  your  adversary  had 
behaved  remarkably  like  a  brick  throughout  the  whole  affair,  we  should, 
perhaps,  have  thrown  him  the  bones  of  his  own  banquet,  and  so  gained  a 
character  for  chivalry.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment,  when  we 
had  cleared  out  the  last  platter  and  turned  the  wine-gourds  upside  down 
to  see  that  there  was  nothing  left  in  them,  I  should  have  drawn  out  my 
tablets  and  written  a  rhythmical  account  of  our  achievement,  which  we 
should  have  gone  about  singing  from  castle  to  castle,  mandolin  in  hand, 
thus  earning  other  dinners,  to  say  nothing  of  a  reputation  as  very 
admirable  fellows  and  clever  wags  to  boot.  Those  were  good  times. 
Nowadays  we  have  a  civilization  which  leaves  us  dinnerless,  and  an 
excellent  code  of  laws  which  forbids  us  to  take  our  neighbour's  dinner. 
Of  course  the  neighbour,  feeling  his  dinner  protected,  by  the  omnipotent 
vigilance  of  these  laws,  would  see  us  both  hanged  before  he  would  give  us 
a  mouthful,  and  if  we  were  to  dispense  with  his  leave  and  take  his  dinner 
by  force,  after  throwing  him  out  of  the  window,  no  amount  of  rhyming  on 
our  part  could  ever  induce  a  magistrate  to  believe  that  we  were  nothing 
more  than  modem  Plantagenets  or  Montmorencys  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  our  ancestors.  This  proves,  0  Victor — and  yet  why  are  you 
namqd  Victor,  since  you  are  unable  to  conquer  a  dinner  ? — ^this  proves,  I 
say,  that,  in  proportion  as  humanity  grows  rich  in  steam-ploughs  and 
municipal  councillors,  its  sense  of  the  humorous  becomes  blunted,  its 
views  as  to  right  and  wrong  become  narrowed,  and  its  respect  for  poets 
dwindles  to  so  mean  a  level  that  it  suffers  Theodore  Tremolin  to  go  to 
bed  supperless." 

Theodore  had  got  so  far  in  his  monologue  when.  tk«x%^^fi^^>ss^^^i^^ 


the  dour,  wbicli  brougUt  him  abroptly  to  a  stitadstill.     It  waa  a  banb 
knock,  qatck  ajxi  hard. 

"  Ah  1 "  Bftid  he  tragically,  "  a  creditor  I  Shout  to  Mm  that  vre  m 
not  at  home." 

But  it  WHS  not  n  creditor.  The  door  ojiQDOd  and  in  walked  la  Sf^n 
Th^reae,  wife  of  the  concUnjc,  bringing  a  letter, 

"0  most  EDcient  and  revered  matron,"  cried  Theodore,  reliorod : 
"  what  message  is  it  that  thou  bearcat  in  thy  saffron  fingers  ?  la  it  tbo 
petition  of  a  creditor  ?  If  so,  haste  tbee  with  a  pen  and  write  to  say  thai 
the  boose  of  Tremolin  aud  Marinolot  have  long  snapended  payment.  I* 
it  a  missive  of  love  ?  If  so,  0  matron,  then  nse  a  milder  etrain,  nnd  tell 
the  fair  one  that  mah'tuHn  Fmn'-n  and  Uiiym  T'liestns  have  driren  an  4ft 
IripUr  eircum  here  duo  pntorii.  Or  is  it  rather  an  invitation  to  djae  at  Ulo 
table  of  the  great  in  the  company  of  the  high-bom  and  illustrious  ?  Ah ! 
matron,  I  have  thee  there  :  if  each  be  the  tenonr  of  the  despatch  thon 
bringest,  then  ont  with  thy  best  sheet  of  paper  and  thy  most  florid  style. 
and  say  to  the  patrician  who  has  asked  these  two  poets  to  dinner,  that 
in  a  certain  ofUce  of  the  Mount  of  Piety  two  dress-coats  lie  in  bonSogp 
awaiting  an  nsurious  ransom  ;  and  that  never — no,  never — so  long  as 
these  coats  ore  in  captivity,  will  the  sons  of  the  Muses  consent  to  bo 
hoEpitably  entertained  in  the  halls  of  the  magnates  of  this  empire." 

Mi're   Th^rese    did  not  seem   much    impressed    by  these    eloquent 
adjurations.      "  Leave    off    that    silly    talk,   now    do,"    she    exclaimed 
indignantly,  and  deposited   the  letter  on   the   table    amidst  a  heap  «£. 
manuscripts  and  unfinished  lyrics.     After  this  she  marched  out  i 
had  come,  and  left  us  to  our  reflections. 

When  we  were  alone  again  Tbi'odore  Tremolin  and  I  stood  ^ 
moment  silent,  looking  at  the  letter.  We  had  both  drawn  n 
and  Theodore  had  stopped  laughing.  He  was  doing  his  best  to  e 
nni^onccmed,  but  the  glances  he  east  at  the  little  square  piece  of  paper  in 
the  centre  of  the  table  were  too  wistful  for  real  indifference,  \Vhy  ig  it 
that  we  appear  to  guess,  by  the  sight  of  certain  envelopes,  whether  the 
letter  wilbia  brings  good  news  or  bad  ?  This  envelope  looked  like  good 
news,  bat  we  had  been  disappointed  so  often  that  we  were  afraid  to  b 
the  seal. 

"You  open  it,"  began  Thoodore;  ■'Ibave  not  the  plnck  to," 

"  Nor  I,"  I  rejoined. 

"Well,  then,  let  ns  draw  lots,"  said   he.     "Fate  will  c 
boldest." 

We  drew  lots.    The  lot  fell  to  me,  and  with  nervons  slownass  1  a 
the  letter.    It  contained  what  follows  : — 

Theiln  det  FanlaisUt  Gn 
Tut  Uana),'er  of  the  ThvAao  iIcb  Footaliiiei  Comiqaes  pcMenU  b 
t<i  AIM.  Thvodiira  Trtmoliu  nnil  Vii'lur  Mannelol,  and  begi  ttiey  will  do  li 
bvour  to  be  prcwnl  ai  the  ilieolra  nl  Iwo  o'clock  to-morrow,  to  read  their  d 
oxtniviieauia.  PtoUmtt  XXIII..  n  /;  Baafi  FtliiiU. 


xclauned 
heap  «£.   i 
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!rhe  next  day,  at  two  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  green-room  of  the 
Theatre  des  Fantaisies  Gomiques  was  crowded  to  hear  the  reading  of  a 
new  piece  hj  two  young  gentlemen,  whose  names  the  stage  porter  announced 
as  MM.  SemoHna  and  Marmalade.  Both  young  gentlemen  heing  pro- 
foundly unknown  to  £Eime,  there  was  a  buzz  of  curiosity  and  a  whispering 
behind  fans  as  the  two  walked  in  and  looked  shyly  around  them  for  some- 
body to  speak  to.  At  one  end  of  the  room  sat  a  young  lady  with  a  fine 
red  chignon  and  a  dress  of  pale  blue  silk,  playing  with  a  curly  white  dog 
like  a  ball  of  fluff,  and  listening  absently  to  the  conversation  of  two  or 
three  gentlemen,'  with  flowers  in  their  button-holes  and  straw-coloured 
gloves  on  their  hands.  As  the  Theatre  des  Fantaisies  Gomiques  prided 
itself  upon  being  an  essentially  aristocratic  house,  MM.  Semolina  and 
Marmalade  took  these  well-dressed  gentlemen  for  actors,  and  felt  not  a 
little  ashamed  of  their  own  costumes — which  had,  alas  I  been  hired  for  the 
occasion  of  one  of  those  providential  Hebrews  who  let  out  dress-suits  at 
five  francs  the  night,  and  wedding-garments  at  ten  francs  fifty  centimes 
the  day.  In  a  recess,  somewhere  behind  the  lady  in  blue,  a  couple  of 
other  gentlemen,  robust  and  well-to-do,  were  smoking  cigarettes  and 
exchanging  remarks  in  a  confidential  whisper,  appearing  to  take  no  notice 
of  a  young  lady  in  mauve  who  was  pinning  strips  of  paper  to  their  coat- 
tails.  A  third  young  lady,  in  cerise,  had  got  a  cigarette  between  her  teeth, 
like  the  two  portly  gentlemen,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  amazingly.  The 
rest  of  the  figures  present  oflered  only  a  confused  jumble  of  silks  and 
ribbons,  high  hats  and  frock-coats,  fiaces  shaven  and  faces  rouged,  hair 
flowing  over  the  shoulders  and  hair  piled  up  in  rolls,  fans  and  parasols, 
umbrellas  and  walking-canes,  eyeglasses  single  and  eyeglasses  double, 
Havannah  dogs  and  King  Gharles'  spaniels,  patchouli  and  musk,  eau-de- 
Gologne  and  miUefleurs  :  the  whole  of  which  ingredients  blended  together 
constituted  a  dozen  members  of  both  sexes,  who  were  all  talking  aloud 
about  every  conceivable  subject,  from  politics  and  horse-racing  down  to 
vaccination  and  the  price  of  truffles.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a 
table  with  two  blotting-books,  two  pens,  an  inkstand,  two  chairs,  a  sugar- 
basin,  a  decanter  of  water,  and  a  couple  of  glasses. 

*'  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  one  of  the  two  robust  gentlemen,  catching  sight  of 
Tremolin  and  me.  Then  advancing,  he  said  politely,  "  Monsieur  Mar- 
malade, I  believe  ?  " 

**  Marmelot,'*  I  suggested. 

'*  Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure.  And  this  is  Monsieur  Semolenta,  your  friend  ? 
Well,  I'm  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Your  piece  is  funny — 
deuced  funny.  Where  did  you  get  your  title  from  ?  You  see  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  I'm  no  hand  at  titles,  as  I  daresay  you've  noticed. 
When  I've  written  a  play  I  take  it  to  my  friend  Langouste — that's 
Langouste  down  there  with  the  yellow  gloves  talking  to  Mimi  Triboulette— 
and  it's  he  who  finds  me  the  title.    A  great  hand  at  titles,  Langouste, 
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Oue  day  I  took  him  a  farce  in  two  acts — devilish  clever  tbiog,  thoogh  E 
say  it — Langouste  ha4  got  a  toothache,  and  vraa  as  salkj  as  a  bear.      Hk 

wouldu't  read  the  farce,  declared  it  bored  him  ;  but  at  Inat,  to  get  rid  of 
mo,  he  roared  oot,  '  Is  there  anything  ahont  a  dram  in  it  ?'  '  Nothing.* 
I  Bflid.  'Is  tliore  anything  about  a  trnnipet?'  'Not  a  word,'  said  L. 
'  Well,  then,  call  it  Sunf  Trimlxnir  ni  Trompellir,  and  bo  hanged  to 
And  BO  I  did,  by  heaven  I  Aud  the  piece  ran  two  himdrod 
Ha,  ha  1     Diable  de  Langouste,  vn  1 '" 

At  this  jonctare  the  stout  gentlenittn  descried  one  of  the  striL 
paper  which  the  young  lady  in  manve  had  pinned  to  his  coat-tml,  antf 
proceeded  to  remove  it. 

"  It's  Zephirine  who  did  that,"  he  remarked,  quietly.  "  Jast  be  kloil 
enough  to  dip  yonr  hand  into  my  pocket,  will  yon,  and  see  if  Ihore'e  may- 
thing  in  it  ?  Last  week  she  put  a  pastepot  there,  and  I  don't  want  to  ha 
caught  again.  You've  got  no  gloves  on,  so  it  doesn't  matter.  Of 
yon  know  Zephirine.  No  ?  Well,  then,  your  &iend  M.  Semolina 
What  1  you  don't  either  ?  Ha  !  shouldn't  have  thought  it  possible, 
come  hero  and  I'll  introduce  you." 

I  seized  this  occasion  of  pnttlng  in  a  word  and  thanking  my 
interlocutor  for  his  letter  of  the  preceding  day.     He  stopped  short  anil 
stared  at  me. 

"  Egad  I  "  ho  exclaimed,  laughing,  "  yon  don't  mean  to  say  yon  took 
me  for  the  lessee  ?  Why,  MasUcot  has  got  a  face  L'ke  a  piece  of  putty 
cut  into  a  conic  section.  It'x  a  whole  poem  ia  that  face  of  Masticot's. 
Imagine  a  countenance  struggling  to  conceal  the  conflicting  emotions  of 
ikinbitjon  and  grim  despair,  and  caught  in  the  act  by  a  pair  of  eyes  which 
nature  originally  intended  for  an  under-sized  weasel.  Uaaticot  has  been 
devoured  all  hia  life  by  one  all-ahsoibing  ambition — that  of  finding  a  hat 
to  fit  him  ;  and  the  irremediable  melancholy  you  will  notice  ou  his  brov 
has  been  stamped  there  by  a  lung  succession  of  head-dresses,  not  one  of 
which  would  ever  allow  the  public  to  see  aught  of  Mosticot's  face  but  tha 
under  lip  and  chin.  Oh,  no  :  I'm  not  MasUcot  I  I'm  only  Masticot's  friond. 
I  hold  Ills  bat  over  his  head  for  hint  when  wo  walk  down  the  Boulevards 
together,  and  so  save  him  from  premature  death  by  eitinclion.  But  here 
is  my  card,  Emile  Javelin,  at  your  service." 

As  everybody  In  civilized  Europe  knew  Emile  Javelin  and  his  works, 
Trcmolln  and  I  both  reddened  together  at  my  mistake.  SI.  Javelin, 
however,  appeared  quite  unoffendodby  it,  and  laying  a  hand  patronizingly 
on  each  of  our  shoulders,  pushed  towards  the  lady  in  pale  blue  with  tho 
red  chignon  and  the  dog; — "Mademoiselle  Mimi  THboulette  and  her 
dog,"  he  aaid,  introdncing  ns.  "You  know,  M.  Uarmalade,  what 
Pericles  said  of  hi*  Kon's  dog.  Azor  :— '  Azor  rules  my  boy,  my  hoy  rolea 
hifl  mother,  his  mother  rules  me.  1  rule  Athens,  Athens  rules  Qreece,  and 
Greece  roles  the  world — wherefore  Azor  is  tho  ruler  of  the  woiffU.' 
Same  remark  applicable  to  Mdllo.  Uimi  Tribonlette's  dog,  Biclioii. 
BichoD  governs  Mdlle.  Muni,  Hdlle.  Mimi  governs  the  Parisi&B  pidiUc, 
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the  Parisian  public  goyems  Europe,  Europe  governs  the  two  hemispheres 
— ergo,  Bichon  is  the  governor  of  the  universe." 

Mdlle.  Mimi  smiled  and  stroked  the  ears  of  Bichon,  who  eyed  me 
contemptuously  as  an  interloper,  and  showed  his  teeth  at  Tremolin. 
<<  Amiable  dog,  if  ever  there  was  one/*  continued  M.  Javelin  :  <<  he  bit  a 
piece  out  of  a  scene-shifter's  leg  the  night  before  laat ;  but  I  advise  you 
to  make  friends  with  him,  else  his  mistress  will  bear  you  a  grudge,  and 
sing  all  the  best  bits  of  your  Bceuf  a  VHuUe  out  of  tune.  This,  here 
in  the  cerise  gown,  is  Mdlle.  Sophie  Mirabelle,  who  has  hunted  the  fox 
in  England,  and  rides  at  gates  with  five  bars.  The  part  of  the  young 
Fellah  in  the  Bctuf  a  VHuiU  will  be  for  her.  Sophie,  my  dear  child,  you 
belie  the  signification  of  your  name,  which  is  Wisdom :  if  you  persist  in 
smoking  cigarettes  like  that,  you  will  end  by  blacking  those  pearl  teeth  of 
yours.  Mdlle.  Zephirine,  here  are  two  gentlemen  who  claim  the  honour 
of  being  introduced  to  you.  Strip  of  paper  pinned  to  coat-tail  received 
and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  present  speaker ;  I  say  this  in  passing. 
M.  Semolina,  I  advise  you  to  beware  of  Mdlle.  Zephirine.  She  has 
broken  the  hearts  of  two  stage  managers,  and  hurried  fifteen  fiddlers  out 
of  the  orchestra  to  an  early  grave.  Her  policy  in  life  is  never  to  learn 
her  parts,  and  to  sing  the  music  as  she  fiwcies.  There  is  a  particular 
flute-player  who  has  grown  asthmatic  from  trying  to  keep  pace  with  her. 
Those  two  gentlemen  with  the  geraniuma  are  Counts  de  Jos6  and  de 
Noso,  two  habitues  who  will  view  the  first  performance  of  the  Bcnif  a 
VHuile  from  a  stage-box,  and  throw  hundred-frunc  bouquets  to  Mdlle. 
Triboulette.  Such  noblemen  are  a  godsend  to  the  flower-trade.  For  the 
rest  of  the  company,  videte  playbill.  This  on  the  right,  with  the  pink 
necktie,  is  Claude  Doucette,  the  tenarino,  *Tis  he  will  warble,  *  Oh, 
come  to  my  heart,,thou  white-beaked  swan,'  in  Act  i.  scene  2.  Further 
on,  Alphonse  Ballon,  familiarly  Boanerges,  the  basso-prof ondo,  who  of 
course  will  be  Baga-Muffin,  the  high-priest  of  Apis.  There,  to  the 
left,  Grimaudin,  the  barytone,  your  future  Ftolomee  XXTTT.,  who  will 
dance  the  cancan  with  Mesdemoiselles  Mimi  and  Zephirine,  and  cause 
Counts  de  Jose  and  de  Nose  to  split  their  kid-gloves  with  enthusiasm. 
Ha — ^ha !  if  I  were  a  glover,  I  would  vote  a  statue  to  Counts  de  Jose 
and  de  Nose.  But  hullo  !  here  we  are.  Bight  about  face,  young  gentle- 
men I  this  is  M.  Masticot  and  his  Jidus  Achates,  Grosgoulu,  the  stage- 
manager. 

The  door  had  just  opened  and  admitted  two  gentlemen,  the  first  of 
whom  was  of  so  small  a  size,  and  looked  so  dejected  under  an  over- 
whelmingly big  hat,  that  I  supposed  it  must  be  the  unfortunate  M.  Mas- 
ticot. His  companion  was  also  short,  but  made  up  for  this  failing  by 
being  about  three  times  the  circumference  of  his  superior.  He  was 
mopping  a  rubicund  visage  with  a  voluminous  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
exclaimed,  **  Ugh,  how  hot  it  is  I "  seven  times  in  the  first  ten  minutes. 
Both  gentlemen  uncovered  themselves  on  entering ;  and  M.  Masticot,  with 
a  desponding  nod,  said,  ^*  Good-afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen.     I'm 


afraid  I'm  a  Uttlo  laU.     All,  Javelio,  how  do  yo]i  do  ?    I  didn't  e 
see  yon  here.     Where  are  the  two  aathore  ?  hnvB  they  arrived  yet?" 

M.  Emile  Javeiiu  pUBhod  na  forward  boUi  together,  Tremolin  and  me  ; 
m>d  the  small  M.  Masticot,  m  the  same  glum  tone  as  heforc,  said, — 
"  Thank  yon,  gentlemen,  for  being  so  imnotual.  I  must  congratolste  you 
on  your  piece ;  I  think  it  will  do.  We  read  it  together  the  other  luglit : 
and  Grosgouln  here  laughed  at  it,  so  did  Javelin  laagh  at  it ;  in  £ict. 
they  all  laughed  at  it.  It  is  a  very  pleasout  thing  to  ho  able  to  lan^, 
genllomea." 

OroBgonla  here  jnterpoflod  :  "  It's  a  quarter  to  three,"  said  he,  taking 
out  his  watoh.    "  Suppose  we  begin  ?  " 

"  Yes,  jea,  euppose  we  begin  ?  "  echoed  the  gloomy  M.  Masticot,  in 
accents  more  dismal  than  ever. 

"  Monsieur  Grosgoulu,"  cried  out  Mdlle.  llimi  Triboulette,  from  her  end 
of  the  room,  "  before  we  begin,  I  give  yon  fair  warning  that  I  won't  have 
anymore  of  my  costumes  from  the  r"sfiiuiiVr  of  this  theatre.  I  insist 
upon  having  my  dresses  sketched  by  Paul  Crfqui  of  the  Charitnri,  and 
made  by  Worth.    If  you  don't  consent,  I  won't  play  the  Queen  of  Egypt." 

"And  look  here.  Monsieur  Grosgoulul"  exclaimed  Mdlle.  Sophie 
Mirahelle,  "I've  told  yon  twice  already,  that  I  will  not  pnt  up  with 
only  two  drosses  in  a  thrco-act  piece.  At  the  Boufff»  they  change  their 
dresses  each  act.  I  wish  yon'd  remember,  too,  that  I've  told  the  boot- 
maker twenty  times  at  least  to  put  gold  heels  and  tassels  to  mj  daacia|[- 
boots,  and  that  he  always  forgets.  YeBt«Tday  he  eent  me  homs  tlu«ft 
pairs  of  white  satin  boots  with  red  heels  and  silk  laces ;  but  I  won't 
bare  them.  I  shall  send  them  back,  and  if  he  can't  alter  them,  I  must 
have  new  ones." 

"I've  something  to  say,  too,  Monsieur  Grosgonlu,"  cried  oat 
ftldlle.  Zephirine.  "That  champagne  which  yon  had  served  us  yester- 
day, in  the  drinking- scene  of  Le  Jlui  Poliron,  wasn't  Cliquot ;  and  you 
know  very  well  I  never  drink  J/iii'f.  If  it  happens  again,  I  shall  cry  oal 
on  the  stage,  '  This  is  gooseberry,'  which  will  make  the  public  laugh, 
and  serve  yon  right." 

"Is  there  any  sugar  in  the  basin?"  roared  out  the  deep  voice  of 
5!.  Ballon,  the  bn.tso-prnfomh.  "If  so,  be  kind  enough,  eomebody,  to 
pass  me  a  glass  of  fnii-tucrfe  :  this  is  like  an  oven  !  " 

"Yen,  tnie.  Ugh,  how  hot  it  isl"  assented  the  stage -maDOger. 
"  You  shall  have  all  that  yon  want,  ladies,"  he  added,  placidly ;  "  bnt  I 
think  you're  wrong,  Mdlte.  Mimi,  about  Paul  CrL^qni — he  doesn't  draw 
half  BO  well  aa  oar  artist." 

"  Yes,  he  does,"  said  Mdlle.  Mimi.  "  He's  the  only  artist  who  ktiowB 
my  6gure,     Slonaieur  Javelin,  what  are  you  laughing  at  ?  " 

"Honi  soil  qui  mal  y  pense,"  answered  M.  Javelin,  demurely.  "I_ 
think  Paul  Crequi  is  a  lucky  artist." 

Dui'lug  tliis  interchange  of  apostrophes,  M,  Masticot  had  gone  I 
cupboard  and  dra^>'n  out  a  mauuscript,  which  Le  hiid  upon  the  ( 
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''This  is  Le  Bauf  a  VHuile,''  he  remarked,  with  heart-rending  melan- 
choly. **  If  you  are  quite  ready,  gentlemen,  we  shall  he  happy  to  hear 
you." 

**  What's — a — going — a — to  take  place  ?  "  asked  Count  de  Jose, 
adjusting  his  eyeglass  in  his  left  eye. 

**  Yes — a — same  question  as  I  was  going  to  ask— a — ^myself,"  re- 
marked Count  de  Nose,  performing  the  same  service  towards  his  dexter 
optic. 

**  Have  you  ever  read  a  play  hefore  ?  "  inquired  M.  Javelin.  **  I 
suppose  not.  Ahem  !  I  rememher  the  first  play  I  read  myself — a  deuced 
had  title ;  hut  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  before  I  knew  Langouste.  I  say, 
Langouste,  come  here  and  give  our  young  novices  a  hint.  Very  valu- 
able the  hints  of  Langouste.  Knows  better  than  any  man  in  the 
profession  what  trick  to  catch  the  public  with.  Make  a  stuffed  bird 
laugh,  Langouste  would.  By  the  way,  which  of  you  two  is  it  that's  going 
to  begin  ?  " 

**  You  do  the  reading,'*  said  Tremolin  ;  "you  understand  it  better." 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  I  think  you  do." 

'*Let  us  draw  lots  then,"  suggested  Tlmdore,  recurring  to  his 
favourite  method ;  and  we  drew  as  we  had  done  the  night  before,  but 
this  time  the  task  fell  to  him. 

Counts  de  Jose  and  de  Nose,  observing  that  nobody  had  answered 
their  previous  questions,  here  thought  the  time  had  come  for  standing  up 
and  making  a  statement. 

it  I — a — ^never  heard — a — play  read — a — before,"  began  Count  de 
Jose. 

**  Nor  I — a,"  added  Count  de  Nos^. 

**  You  hold  your  tongues,"  exclaimed  Mdlle.  Triboulette,  authori- 
tatively. **  Sit  down  yonder,  both  of  you,  and  mind  your  behaviour. 
You,  M.  de  Jose,  take  Bichon  on  your  lap,  and  see  you  don't  let  him  fall. 
Sophie,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  blow  tobacco-smoke  into  that  pet's  face,  and 
make  him  sneeze." 

**  What  is  the  name  of  the  young  man  who  is  going  to  read  ?  "  asked 
Mdlle.  Zephirine  of  the  great  Langouste,  who  was  reclining  in  an.  arm- 
chair, paring  his  nails. 

''Ldmolins,  Tremolins,  or  something  of  the  kind,"  replied  the  great 
Langouste. 

**  n  n'est  pas  mal,  ce  jeuue  homme,"  rejoined  Mdlle.  Zephirine.  '*  II 
a  une  t^te  sympathique." 

**  Let  us  hear  what  his  play  is  like,"  answered  M.  Langouste,  curtly ; 
and  he  shut  up  his  penknife  with  a  snap. 

By  this  time  the  '  jeune  honmie '  with  the  '  tete  sympathique '  had  sat 
down  at  the  table  and  opened  his  manuscript.  "  Silence,  if  you  please, 
ladies,"  cried  M.  Grosgoulu.  Theodore  coloured  slightly,  and  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  hair  to  give  himself  a  countenance.  Everybody  was 
looking  at  him,  and  there  was  a  general  hush. 


FIBST   SCCCESS. 


"  Ptohm^e  XXIil,,  mi  U  Ba-uf  «  VHiiile."  li©  began  abruptly,  | 
otit  the  title ;  then,  gathering  conrnge  as  he  raised  his  voioe,  he  pre 

to  read  the  three  nets. 


I  hope  you  will  eympathizs  with  the  poHitJon  of  a  nfiter  who  is  obH{ 
to  stale  that  a  play  in  which  he  had  a  part  was  received  with  peate  vi 
laughter,  ciies  of  "  Bravo  I  "  and  other  encouraging  UemonBtralione.  Bnl 
the  fact  is,  that  whatever  merit  may  have  existed  in  tho  joint  compoeitioii 
of  Tremolin  and  me,  was  certainly  due  to  my  coUeugne's  wit,  and  not  to 
mine  ;  and  under  the  ciroumBtanceB,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  liave  anj 
right  to  be  modest.  I  have  been  toid  of  a  plumber  and  glazier  who. 
hearing  somebody  praise  the  architectural  beauties  of  a  new-built  bouse  in 
which  he  had  just  been  putting  a  few  panes  of  glass,  blushed  discreeUjr. 
and  said,  "  Oh,  sir,  don't  mention  it."  I  am  somewhat  in  the  positioa  of 
this  plumber.  I  did  little  more  than  put  a  few  pauea  of  glass  and  do  a 
little  decorating  to  the  honse  that  Tremolin  built,  and  if,  on  the  strength 
of  this,  I  were  to  take  to  blushiog  and  playing  modest,  I  am  afraid  thd 
plumber  and  I  would  be  rowing  in  the  same  boat.  Let  me  speak  nnni- 
servedly,  then,  and  give  Tremohn  his  due.  To  begin  with,  be  rend 
admirably,  and  before  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  second  page,  had  forced 
even  the  great  Langouste  to  look  np  and  smile.  He  was  decidedly  a  mail 
of  parts,  was  this  Langouste.  On  the  bridge  of  his  nose  he  wore  a  donbls 
eyeglass,  which  ho  took  off  and  on  as  excitement  grew  upon  him,  and  with 
which  he  beat  time  in  the  air  when  any  passage  was  particularly  to  hie  liking. 
Monsieur  Javehn,  his  &iend,  comforted  himself  similarly ;  and  the  twa 
exchanged  telegraphic  signals,  which  U.  Grosgoulu,  the  stnge- manager, 
watched  with  mute  interest,  and  translated  iato  laognage  for  the  benefit  of 
M.  lilaBticot.  The  latter,  according  to  his  wont,  remained  utterly  d^eatad 
and  desponding ;  but  a  few  excruciating  groans  which  he  uttered  now  and 
then  testified  that  bis  attention  was  ahve,  and  that  he,  too,  was  as  oaar 
being  amused  as  he  could  be. 

I  shall  perhaps  do  well  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  BiTnf  n  I'Huilf,  by 
making  a  short  summary  of  the  three  Acts  :— 


Ptolemy  XXm,,  having  obtained  tbe  throne  of  E^^pt  by  the  forcible  ejection  of 
Cleon  XSVU,,  bethinlu  hiia  of  comoUilating  hia  dransty  by  making  fncnd*  trilh  the 
favouritfi  divinity  of  Ihc  Egyptians,  tbo  Ox  ApU  (lo  'Steal  i  rHuile,  so  called, 
becania  it  wnii  ihc  dnty  of  Raga- Muffin,  tho  high-prieBl,  and  bia  twenfy-fonr  ocolyUu, 
lo  anoiBt  his  head  and  his  lail  every  morning  with  macusar-oil,  paid  for  ont  of  the 
poblic!  t4ixcs).  Bat  Kaga-MuffiD,  nho  b  ia  tiio  confideDce  of  the  Ox,  bsboi^s  the 
Kin^>  that  Apis  inml  decline  te  hold  any  tenaa  with  him  nnUea  he,  Roga-Moffin,  ia 
hami-ilialcly  ajipointed  Prime  Miaister,  and  is  allowed  to  find  posta  of  etuolnmCDt  f^ 
the  twonty.four  oeolyihs  his  kinanen.  The  Ox,  moreover,  declares  that  his  allawanea 
of  oil  muat  be  donbleil,  aad  paid  for  in  apedeinsteadof  in  kind,  as  heretofore.    BfaooM 

te  oondilions  not  be  complied  with  be  will  make  himself  Dnpleasaat  to  Ptoleiaj, 
■-■—  to  be  ituned  off  tbe  throne  within  a  certain  specified  time.    Tb«  King, 
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incensed  at  this  language,  snaps  his  thnmh  against  the  second  finger  of  his  right 
hand,  and  the  cortain  draws  np  at  the  precise  moment  when  he  is  recommending 
Baga-Mnffln  to  go  on  a  trip  to  the  city  of  Jericho,  in  the  fertile  Und  of  the  Jehnsites. 
This  recommendation  is  warmly  hacked  np  hj  Prohoscismos,  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
the  high-priest  is  assisted  in  his  exit  from  the  royal  palace  hy  the  personal  vigour  of 
this  functionary,  who  then  returns  and  proposes  to  Ptolemy  that  Raga-Muffin  should 
be  deprived  of  his  office,  and  that  a  nephew  of  his — ^Proboscismos's — should  be  set 
np  in  his  stead.  But  at  this  juncture  there  arrives  in  Egypt  on6  Valkyrins  Gammo, 
a  soothsayer  of  Latinm,  who  suggests  a  third  solution,  which  has  the  merit  of  being 
at  once  new  and  economical.  He  has  observed  that  the  oxen  in  his  country  eat  much 
less  wheaten  bread  and  require  much  less  oil  for  their  tails  than  Apis  seems  to  do. 
He  thinks  that  if  he  were  appointed  high-priest,  and  were  suffered  to  turn  the  four- 
and-twenty  acolyths  out  of  doors,  he  would  do  with  half  the  present  allowance  of  oil, 
and  make  Apis  tractable  and  friendly  into  the  bargain.  At  this  assurance  a  smile 
flits  over  the  dark  brow  of  Ptolemy,  and  he  draws  Valkyrins  into  an  embrasure  to 
ask  him  what  he  proposes  to  do  with  the  surplus  fund  of  the  oil-money.  Valkyrins 
answers  that  in  his  country,  when  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  budget,  a  time-honoured 
nsage  demands  that  it  shall  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  King,  and  he  even  points  out 
that  it  would  be  no  bad  plan  to  ask  the  Wittenagemotal  (or  Egyptian  assembly  of 
legislators)  for  an  additional  grant  of  oil-money,  which  should,  of  course,  find  its 
way  into  the  same  sure  haven  as  the  surplus.  Affected  to  tears  by  these  inspiring 
suggestions,  Ptolemy  clasps  Valkyrins  to  his  breast,  and  orders  Prohoscismos,  whose 
countenance  has  been  gradually  lengthening  during  the  discussion,  to  draw  up  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal,  and  to  have  Valkyrins  Gktmmo  proclaimed  high-priest 
from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other;  In  despair  at  this  order,  the  Prime  Minister 
hurries  off  to  the  Queen,  and  describes  Valkyrins  as  an  unscrupulous  individual, 
whose  object  it  is  to  better  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  to  make 
his  daughter  Vanilla  queen,  after  persuading  Ptolemy  to  divorce  his  present  spouse. 
To  this  the  Queen  Lrubis  replies  stoutly  that  divorce  is  not  lawful  by  the  Code  of 
Egypt,  and  that  she  does  not  care  a  fig  for  Gammo ;  but  Prohoscismos,  who  has  a 
profound  experience  of  legislative  assemblies,  explains  the  working  of  the  Egyptian 
constitution,  which  is  based  on  tlie  equipoise  and  mutual-understanding  system. 
When  the  King  wishes  anything,  the  Prime  Minister  is  expected  to  witsh  it,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Wittenagemotal  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Thus,  should  Ptolemy 
desire  a  divorce,  Prohoscismos  will  be  compelled  to  introduce  a  divorce-bill,  which 
the  legislators  will  immediately  pass  to  prove  their  loyalty.  lrubis  does  not  wait  to 
hear  more  ;  she  catches  up  her  golden  distaff,  and  hastens  off  to  have  a  little  personal 
explanation  with  her  lord.  The  last  scene  represents  the  banqueting-hall  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Valkyrins  Gammo,  in  a  brand-new  gown,  is  sitting  on  the  right  of  the 
King,  who  is  pouring  champagne  into  the  goblet  of  Vanilla,  the  soothsayer's 
daughter.  The  Queen  makes  her  unexpected  entry  at  the  moment  when  the  tables 
are  being  cleared  for  a  little  choregraphic  exercise,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  a  galop- 
infernal,  danced  by  Ptolemy  the  King,  Prohoscismos  the  Prime  Minister,  Valkyrins 
Gammo  the  soothsayer,  lrubis  the  Queen,  Vanilla  the  blue-eyed  maiden,  and  the  fonr- 
and-twenty  acolyths,  who  have  brought  a  mandamus  from  Raga-Muffin,  condemning 
the  King  to  excommunication. 

Act  n. 

The  second  Act  opens  to  slow  music.  lrubis  and  Prohoscismos  have  made 
common  cause  with  the  unfrocked  Raga-Muffin,  and  a  fell  conspiracy  is  being  orga- 
nized by  the  three,  with  a  view  to  removing  Ptolemy  from  the  throne,  and  setting  up 
in  his  stead  Amulis,  son  of  Cleos,  the  deposed  king.  lrubis  has  long  had  a  tendre 
penchant  for  Amulis,  who  on  the  deposition  of  his  sire  adopted  the  costume  and 
habits  of  a  boatman  of  the  Nile,  and  was  wont  to  come  by  moonlight  under  her 
Majesty's  windows  and  play  soft  tunes  on  a  t'andfean  pipe.    Before  joining  in  the 


conopinc}',  howovtr,  tlie  Qacea  baa  taken  euro  to  hnre  nuotlier  ooDvermliun  villi  tn 
Prime  Hinistcr  nn  the  eabject  at  the  EgypHui  conatitatid),  Iler  object  has  htta  tt 
■Kxrtttin  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  consinrncj  snccecdiiig,  it  would  be  a»  ewr  for 
bcr  to  obt«in  a  dirorec  from  PUjIeojy,  la  it  would  be,  nnilcr  existing  circnmsUno* 
for  Ploletny  to  tibUun  a  divorce  from  her.  Ptoboscismos  has  sppeascd  her  fc<». 
The  WiticntgamoUl,  m  he  has  expUintMl,  is  an  iatelllgent  assemblj,  entirely  ilannd 
of  pmjiiilices.  So  long  as  a  sovereign  is  victorions  nnd  sncctssfnl  it  astis  no  <|DeMiaM 
of  him  (or  her),  and  it  ia  only  when  be  <or  bIjo)  hss  come  to  grief  that  it  errt 
rentnrea  to  be  critical.  "  Aa  for  mjself,  niailam,"  the  itntcHmnn  hus  Ddded,  "job 
can  confide  Id  me  to  the  utmost.  The  eleven  monarchs  whom  I  Iibtd  had  the  pleasim 
nt  aerving  canld  all  testify  to  my  honoar  that  I  invariably  reuiajucd  faitbfuJ  tu  thoa 
until  the  honr  when  they  were  dejioscd." 

The  conspirators  have  accordingly  met  together  in  a  timuly  spot — iu  fact,  oa  one 
of  the  Pyramids.  Baga-Moffin  has  forgiTea  FroboBcismos  for  his  display  nt  mal  is 
kicking  him  downstairi,  and  Proboscismoa  baa  contented  to  forget  that  Ksga-UnBb 
ever  aspired  to  replace  him  as  Prime-Uinjater.  At  the  saggestioa  of  Aninlia,  >  pn- 
clnmation  is  drawn  np  to  aianre  the  Egyptian  peopbj  that  the  conspirators  are  only 
actuated  by  motives  of  the  purest  philanthropy ;  Uiat  what  they  pre-emincnliy  deoH 
i>  to  see  the  Egyptians  happy  and  free  ;  that  Pioleniy  XXIII.  is  a  tytBnt  ;  bat  that 
when  Atnulia  BKcndi  the  throne  every  Egyptian  shall  have  two  loaves  of  bread  p» 
dwna,  and  more  money  than  he  can  spend.  Proboacismos  copies  this  proclamatiofl  on 
a  iBodel  which  has  served  eleven  time*  aU^iady  on  similar  occasions,  and  which  he 
watranu  to  serve  as  many  times  more  as  necessity  shall  reqoire.  After  this  the  cos- 
epirators  concert  their  phin  of  action,  and  agree  that  ihc  ^rat  use  thcj  will  maiw  of 
their  victory  will  be  to  hang  Yalkyrins  Ganimo,  and  to  sbot  np  his  daughter  VaaiUa 
in  a  wiclEsr-work  cage,  whtcli  Irubis  has  with  wise  foretlioagbt  ordered  of  n  basfcet- 
maker  in  Memphie  for  the  purpose.  The  scene  concludes  with  an  insurrectioD  of  the 
boBtmen  oF  the  Nils  at  the  call  of  Amulls,  and  a  general  ciiacaa  and  brenbdawn  by 
the  rebels  at  the  toot  of  the  Pyramid.  The  four-aud -twenty  ]aco1ytbs  oat  of  wort- 
take  part  in  this  dance  as  before,  and  at  the  tcrminitioD  of  the  perfo 


iDBurrectioiiaty  Beet  rows  off  by  moonlight  up  tbu  Nilv  for  Memphis  i  Irnbis  (be 
Queen  loading  in  a  boat  manned  by  sixteen  oaremcD,  of  whom  the  bandaome  Amoli* 
is  thu  "atroke." 

Ueanwhile,  however,  Valbyrius  Gammo,  the  new  custodian  of  the  Batvf  a  FHaUt, 
has  got  wind  that  there  is  mischief  brewing  agalnit  him,  ami  is  trying  to  make  him- 
Mif  popular  both  with  Ptolemy  the  King  and  Ptolemy's  subjects.  Uafortonatelir,  h( 
is  not  altogether  so  auccesaf  ul  as  he  canld  desire.  Ptolemy  XXIII.  seems  preoccti^eil, 
and  has  been  seen  repeatedly  to  ait  in  a  brown  study  for  hoars  together,  witbosl 
Btlenditig  to  his  royal  duties  or  so  much  as  condescenditig  to  wash  his  royal  te«. 
Kven  the  bright  eye»  of  Vanilla  fail  to  arouse  Mm.  Upon  being  repeatedly  prMoed 
by  Valkyries,  be  at  Inst  ends  by  acknowledging  that  he  has  a  big  sorrow  on  bii 
heart  On  the  day  when  Itaga-Muffin  was  peremptorily  dismissed  from  bis  f^inctiniif 
R*  high-priest,  the  Ox  Apis  gave  forth  an  alarming  oracle,  which  has  made  hia 
Majeaty  unquiet  and  miserable  ever  since.  The  gist  of  the  oracle  was  this :  tlwt  at 
BO  distant  dntc  rtolcmy  XXIU.  would  be  succeeded  by  a  sovereigu  whose  noBM 
began  with  an  A  and  ended  with  an  8.  Upon  hearing  this  Valtyriaa  Gamtno 
•miles,  and  prays  his  King  to  lie  of  good  cheer,  pointing  out  that  the  oracle  hwi  a 
very  simple  interpretation.  By  the  letten  A  and  S  the  Ox  can  only  mean  that  the 
Mvereigawho  wilt  euci'ecd  Ptolemy  will  be  snmamed  Aiinns,  but  that,  as  this  !■  no  twir 
thing  ill  Kgypt,  there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  anxiety.  At  these  worda  Ih* 
I  Hiag  regains  his  spirita,  for  Volkyrina  explains  that  A«ans  is  a  Latin  enbaiatuivc, 
I  llcnirying  a  man  of  rare  intellect ;  and  he  goes  on  to  show  that,  if  his  Uajony  Ukca 
'  u  render  the  orade  harmless,  all  be  haa  to  do  is  to  tack  tlie  epithet  on  Ut  bla  ows 
namt,  and  so  bring  it  aelnally  to  pass  that  Aiinoa  baa  succeeded  to  Pcalcmj,  Of 
connc  the  King  adopU  the  siiggesUun  with  pleasure,  and  has  liimielf  proclaimo)) 
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anew  forthwith  by  the  name  of  Ptolemy- Aslnas.  Yalkyrias  feels  relieved  ;  but  new 
tronblcs  instantly  spring  np  for  him  in  the  shape  of  fifteen  depatations  who  wait  apon 
the  King  to  remonstrate  against  the  way  in  which  the  Ox  Apis  is  being  maltreated, 
starved,  and  neglected  by  its  new  pontiff.  *'  Formerly/'  remark  the  memorialists  (all 
respectable  householders  of  Memphis),  "the  cities  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  each 
Yoted  150  loaves  of  wheaten  bread  a  day  for  the  ox ;  at  present  they  are  only  asked 
for  seventy-five, — ^a  cfear  proof  that  Uie  nnfortonate  divinity  has  not  enough  to 
eat.  Furthermore,  nnder  the  last  high-priest,  and  from  time  out  of  mind  previously, 
five-and-thirty  gallons  of  refined  oil  had  been  devoted  every  day  to  the  Ox's  tail ; 
whilst,  under  the  new  dispensation,  half-a-pint  of  an  inferior  liquid  is  the  most  that 
has  ever  been  reserved  in  a  single  day  for  the  same  venerated  object."  These  facts 
are  notorious.  A  baker  and  an  oilman — the  spokesmen  of  the  depntations— comment 
upon  them  indignantly ;  the  former  remarking  that  ancient  traditions  must  not  lightly 
be  laid  aside,  and  the  latter  observing  that  religion,  law,  morality,  order,  and  all  that 
men  hold  most  sacred,  are  gradually  being  swept  away  by  a  flood  of  new  and  infidel 
doctrines.  Hereupon  a  warm  scene  ensues.  Ptolemy  XXIII.,  in  language  which 
the  baker  declares  to  be  unparliamentary,  requests  the  fifteen  deputations  to  hurry 
out  of  his  sight.  The  oilman  is  the  first  to  withdraw,  impelled  by  a  signal  from 
the  King's  foot.  The  others  follow  him ;  but  Yalkyrius-Gammo,  who  is  standing 
near  the  door,  gets  unexpectedly  caught  up  in  the  rush,  and  carried  out  yelling.  The 
concluding  scene  of  the  second  Act  represents  the  great  square  of  Memphis,  and  the 
fifteen  deputations  of  Egyptians  bearing  Yalkyrius,  still  screaming  and  resisting, 
towards  the  Temple  of  Apis.  The  baker  and  tiie  oilman  have  each  got  hold  of  him 
by  an  ear  ;  and  the  crowd  are  demanding  with  furious  shouts  to  have  the  ox  brought 
out,  in  order  that  everybody  may  judge  whether  he  is  leaner  now  than  he  was  a 
few  months  ago.  The  guards  of  Ptolemy- Asinus  make  a  valiant  attempt  to  rescue 
Yalkyrius ;  and  his  daughter  Yanilla  throws  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  baker, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  fifteen  deputations,  suddenly  swelled  in  magnitude  by  the 
arrival  of  the  insurrectionary  boatmen  and  the  twenty-four  acolyths,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Raga-MnfiSn  and  Amulis,  surge,  howling  and  victorious,  up  the  steps  of 
the  temple,  set  Gammo  upon  his  legs,  and  insist  upon  his  opening  the  door.  Sardonic 
glances  arc  exchanged  at  this  juncture  between  Amulis,  Proboscismos,  Raga-Mnffin, 
and  the  twenty -four  acolyths.  Yalkyrius-Gammo,  panting,  turns  the  key  in  the  lock 
and  runs  into  the  temple.  A  minute  passes,  and  then  a  fearful  cry  is  heard.  Yalky- 
rius, haggard  and  with  his  hair  on  end,  rushes  out  upon  the  threshold  with  some- 
thing in  his  hand.  The  ox  Apis  is  gone,  and  there  is  nothing  left  of  him 
but  the  skin  i 

Act  hi. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  third  Act,  Yalkyrius-Gammo,  become  white  and 
lean  from  emotion,  is  thanking  Ptolemy- Asinus  for  having  delivered  him  just  in  the 
nick  of  time  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies.  Ptolemy  had,  in  fact,  appeared  just  at 
the  precise  moment,  when  Raga-Muffin,  Amulis,  and  the  parliamentary  baker  were 
taking  sudden  but  unmistakable  measures  for  despatching  Ganmio  into  a  better 
world.  It  transpires,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  Raga-Muffin  himself  and  his 
acolyths  have  been  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  They  were  seized  in  the  crowd 
disguised  as  boatmen,  and  this  fact  points  clearly  to  the  suspicion  that  it  was  they 
who  stole  the  ox  in  order  to  heap  shame  and  misery  upon  their  rival.  Proboscismos, 
who  arrives  during  the  dialogue,  endorses  this  view  of  the  case.  Pending  the  result 
of  the  scrinmiage  between  the  royal  troops  and  the  insurgents,  this  prudent  Minister 
retired  to  a  secluded  spot  to  watch  the  course  of  events.  Now,  however,  that  fortune 
has  declared  itself  for  the  King,  he  sees  no  use  in  being  a  conspirator  any  longer, 
and  so  hastens  to  make  friends  with  Yalkyrius-Gammo,  and  to  suggest  that  Raga- 
Mnffin  and  the  acolyths  should  be  hanged  out  of  hand  as  foul  knaves  and  traitors. 
But  the  Queen  Lrubis,  erewhile  so  incensed  against  her  lord,  has  cooled  conBiderably 


in  her  revolutionary  loal  during  tho  last  four-and-twenty  lioim.  In  flu 
the  coDBpiraiorB  have  bven  defoated  ignominionslj,  nnd — what  ia  mnch  man  bm(- 
iiating — she  bus  diucovered  bejond  doubt,  thai  llio  handsoiuB  Anin]i»  had  neter  fcc  » 
raomout  coulemploWd  numring  her  in  the  e-mat  of  tho  rebellion  anceeodlat 
Aranlis,  indeed,  is  deeply  in  love  nilh  sonic  ono  olsc.  Up  loves  s  maJden  Willi  ajw 
Ukc  BBpphirea  ;  and  it  was  for  the  behoof  of  this  dtunBcl,  and  not  for  tier  MnjtMT^ 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  the  pandnan  pipes  after  dark  bmk  Ai 
palace  wimlowa.  Slang  in  her  woman's  vaoitj,  InibU  vows  revenge  upon  th*  giiU; 
joatb,  and,  in  the  mconirhile,  deenia  it  politic  to  cooclndo  a  tranty  with  Valkyna*- 
Gammci — she  engaging  not  to  eonspLre  any  more  against  that  peraonagc,  if  be.  on  bit 
aide,  will  ptomisa  to  give  np  his  aeheme  for  marrying  Vanilla  with  Itnlemy-AiiiinK. 
Talkyrini  renoancea  tbis  scheme  with  the  greater  readiness,  ai  ho  had  neyer  fort 
moment  enteitaioed  it ;  the  aapposed  divorce  having  been  all  along  a  mere  (cratnitosi 
supposition  on  tho  part  of  Proboaciamos.  "  Qwllei  drila  d'idfa  ont  ce*  ftBonet !" 
be  solilaqniiea  in  a  stage  aside.  "  COait  pouriant  la  un  /utneu  arra^sranenl  li  ff 
avau  piHtf  plua  lit.  Mail,  voilii,  la  boHntl  inipiratiom  noiu  iiieKnml  iBHJamrw  Inf 
lard  I "  Irnbis  reconciled  with  the  King  (who,  indeed,  bad  never  inspected  ber  vf 
any  chare  in  tho  conspiracy)  now  obtains  from  him  a  aenrch-naiTant,  which  b 
confided  to  Belphegor,  the  I'splain  of  the  King's  gaaid,  with  ordors  to  turn  crtiy 
honse  in  Memphis  upside  dowu,  and  bring  Amulis  to  pnnishmeat.  Tho  acene  tennl- 
nates  lith  a  lively  chorua,  expreeaivo  of  inataal  nudorstanding,  and  a  pat-^te-^aatrr 
by  Ptolemy-AsiauE,  Froboadsmos,  ValkvTias-Gaamio,  and  hor  Mi^etty.  The  Innk- 
len  Amnlis,  during  this  time,  has  felt  that  pnraacrs  ners  after  him,  and  baa  foiut4  a 
refngo  in  the  hoaee  of  his  beloved,  the  young  lady  with  the  sapphire  eyes.  Smatgt 
to  lay,  be  docs  not  know  the  name  of  this  channer,  having  never  seen  ber  clsewttem 
than  at  ber  windows,  in  her  dfrclUng  near  the  palace.  Accordingly,  whilst  he  b 
being  condacted  by  the  young  lady  to  her  fiitbcr'a  atable,  where  sbe  intends  ocraeoal- 
ing  him  in  the  corn-tin,  ho  ventures  upon  the  tender  question, — "  Commaa  H 
jutnoMa  taf"  and  is  taken  breathless  upon  hearing  the  reply, — "Je  m'appdk 
Vanilla."  Ilonever,  it  it  too  late  to  retreat,  for,  just  as  the  lid  of  the  cont-fain  b 
being  shut  down,  Valkyrius-Gammo,  the  father  of  Vanilla,  retoms  to  dinner  i  and, 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  Belpbegor,  the  captain  of  tlie  King's  gnard,  in 
accordance  with  his  instructions  to  leave  no  bouse  unvisilod,  puts  in  an  appeanno 
with  his  searcb-waiTant,  and  proceeds  to  examine  the  stables.  Vanilla,  in  dBapair.wci 
no  way  ont  of  the  difficulty  but  by  ronfessing  to  her  father  that  she  is  in  love  with  a 
gentleman — name  Doknown — whom  it  seems  the  police  are  looking  after,  and  who  U 
biding  at  that  moment  in  Iho  corn-bin.  Valkyrins,  before  consenting  to  a  mamat^ 
requejis  to  know  further  particulars  ;  and  it  is  then  that  the  fugitive,  raising  die  lid 
of  the  corn-bin,  prochumg  himself  as  Amulis,  and  ofTcrs  to  become  a  loyal  enhjeot 
provided  ho  is  presented  with  a  high  post  under  Government,  and  suffered  to  muTjr 
Vanilla.  As,  after  all,  Amnlis  is  the  son  of  an  cx-king,  and  tho  nearest  heir  la  (b* 
throne  iu  the  event  of  tJie  sudden  decease  of  Ptolemy  (.life  ia  very  uncertain  hi 
Egypt),  Vnlkyrins-Qnmmo  perceives  the  advantages  of  tho  connection,  and  agroes  to 
tho  union,  if  only  tho  Queen  will  consent  lo  it— which  she  does  ivithont  mDcli 
hesitation,  being  only  too  glad  to  get  her  supposed  rival  Vanilla  out  of  the  w^. 
Thus,  all  lecnia  on  the  point  of  ending  well,  and  nothing  more  is  required  iu  lb* 
intcrtats  of  poetic  justice  but  to  hang  Raga-Mnffin  and  the  fbur-and-tweotj  aeoljrtbik 
But  Valkyriua-Gammo,  who  is  in  a  forgiving  mood,  suggests  to  Ptolemy. Asinos  iliat 
Boga-Moffin  ahoald  b«  iianjunod,  on  tradition  of  bis  acknowledging  what  be  baa 
done  wiih  the  ()x  Ajiis.  Tho  ca-poniiS,  thus  questioned,  ends  by  avowing  tliat  k* 
and  his  kiiuimco  have  tilled  tho  ox  and  oaten  him  dressed  "  u  rhaili."  Bat  bo  adds, 
in  exwnuBtion,  that  tliis  is  nut  the  first  Umc,  for  that  ho  had  olwayi  been  in  the  haint 
of  killing  the  different  oxoii  under  bis  charge  as  soon  as  they  got  Eat,  and  t 
people  of  Kgypl  have  worshipped,  at  tho  amalieat  roclioiting,  some  tl 
Apises  in  the  ooune  of  Ave  yean.    Thii  confession  ia  deemed  so  e 
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Baga-Maffin  U  at  once  let  loose,  and  there  and  then  sets  off  to  fonnd  a  restanrant, 
with  the  signboard  **  Au  Botuf  a  fffuiU  ;**  promising,  as  he  goes,  that  any  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Memphis  who  honour  him  with  their  patronage  shall  hare  a 
taste  of  his  delicacy,  and  smaok  their  lips  at  it  The  last  scene  again  represents  the 
great  square  of  Memphis  and  the  marriage  of  Amiilis  and  Vanilla,  together  with  the 
procession  of  the  Ox  Apis.  For,  of  coarse,  by  thia  time,  &  new  ox  has  been  procured 
(a  prize-ox  twice  as  fat  as  the  last),  and  the  people  of  Egypt  have  been  made  happy 
by  the  assurance  that  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  ox  shall  nerer  become  thin, 
the  public  will  be  taxed  double  that  year  to  pay  for  oil ;  and  that  every  baker  in 
Thebes  and  Memphis  shall,  moreover,  have  the  privilege  of  providing  the  ox  with 
two  loaves  of  the  best  wheaten  bread  each  morning,  gratis.  Naturally  the  wedding- 
breakfast  of  Amulis  and  Vanilla  takes  place  at  the  newly  established  restaurant,  **  Le 
Bctufh  rffuile"  where  the  four-and-twenty  acolyths,  shaved  and  washed  and  trans- 
formed into  waiters,  officiate  with  civility  and  decorum. 

When  Theodore  Tr^molin  closed  his  manuscript  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  third  Act,  there  was  a  treble  salTO  of  applause,  and  the  whole  of  the 
audience,  rising  like  one  man,  clustered  round  to  offer  their  congratula- 
tions. Theodore,  athirst,  wiped  his  brow  and  poured  himself  out  a  glass 
of  water,  seeming  to  understand  less  than  anybody  what  there  was  to  be 
so  enthusiastic  about,  and  appearing  rather  mystified  than  otherwise  at 
the  compliments. 

"  It's  capital !  "  cried  Mdlle.  Triboulette.  "  I'll  be  the  Queen  Irubis  : 
but  there  are  one  or  two  passages  you'll  have  to  lengthen  for  me ;  you've 
not  given  me  enough  of  dialogue.  Monsieur  Grosgoulu,  mind  you  write 
to  Paul  Grequi  this  week,  and  send  him  a  copy  of  the  play.  He  must 
sketch  the  dresses  for  me  immediately." 

"  I'll  play  Vanilla,"  exclaimed  Mdlle.  Zephirine ;  **  but  you  must  make 
me  come  on  more  often  than  you  do.  Monsieur  Semolina.  I  should  like  to 
be  in  that  scene  of  the  boats  on  the  Nile,  and  you  must  tell  M.  Grosgoulu 
that  I  shall  want  at  least  four  changes  of  dress." 

M.  Emile  Javelin  was  clapping  Trdmolin  on  the  back. 

"They  pay  ten  per  cent,  author's  profits*  in  this  house,"  he  re- 
marked. **  If  your  piece  runs  a  hundred  nights,  your  fortune's  begun. 
But  if  I  were  you,  I  would  make  a  little  alteration  in  the  first  act — it's  too 
long." 

There  was  some  whispered  consultation  between  the  stage-manager 
and  the  melancholy  lessee,  M.  Masticot ;  after  which  the  latter,  turning  to 
us  with  a  bow,  into  which  he  infused  as  much  courtesy  and  lugubriousness 
as  was  humanly  possible,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  we  accept  your  play  on  the 
usual  terms,  subject  to  the  permission  of  the  Censors.  I  will  have  it  sent 
to  the  Censorship  this  very  night." 

*  It  is  not  the  custom  in  France  to  pay  a  lump  sum  for  a  play,  as  is  often  done  in 
England.  The  author  receives  so  much  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  according  to  the 
number  of  Acts  in  his  piece.  Some  thcati*cs  pay  as  high  as  twelve  per  cent. ;  and 
I  may  remark  that  in  the  case  of  extravaganzas  this  is  not  always  fair  to  the  managers. 
A  good  many  extravaganzas  depend  entirely  for  their  success  upon  the  scene-painter 
and  costumier;  and  it  is  rather  hard,  under  the  circtmistances,  for  the  authors  to  take 
the  lion's-share  of  profits  to  themselves. 
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"  All,  yes,  iho  Consors,  I  had  forgotten  tliem  !  "  exclaimed  M.  Jan£t, 
patting  hia  tongne  suddenly  ia  his  cheek  and  becoming  penaire. 

A  sort  of  grim  chuckle  onsnercd  his  ohserration,  and,  to  the  epeeeUiM 
constennition  of  Tremolin  and  me,  the  following  words  fell  from  th«  Upt  rf 
the  great  Lnngonate,  like  bo  maay  drops  of  freezing  water  in  oar  tnidil— 
"  I  advise  you  two  young  gentlemen  not  to  be  too  hopeful,  for  your  plkj 
will  ha  prohibited.     I  warn  yon  beforehand." 

I  remembered  now  that  the  great  Langouste,  though  he  bad  appaucd 
ftmneed  at  several  of  the  passages,  bad  never  once  clapped  his  hands  er 
cried,  "  Bravo  I  "     Tremolin  and  I  looked  at  him  horror- Btrioken. 

"Prohibited  !"  I  faltered,  with  a  lump  in  my  throat.     "Who  !^f  " 

"  By  M.  Buehe,"  said  the  great  Langouste. 

■'  But  who  is  M.  Bnche  ?     "What  is  ho  ?" 

This  simple  question  appeared  to  take  the  great  Langonste^y : 
He  stared  at  mo  and  arched  hia  eyebrows :  "  Ah,"  said  be,  "  joi 
know  M.  Buche !  "  and  he  grinned  horribly. 


t  leave  you  to  judge  of  the  slate  of  mind  in  which  Theodora 
and  I  walked  home.  To  see  before  one  a  cup  filled  with  some  bri(^ 
tempting  wine,  and  to  be  told  at  the  moment  of  raiatng  it  to  one'? 
that  a  mysteriouB  individual,  never  heard  of  or  seen  before,  was  wttiUng  to 
dash  it  from  one's  month  !  ^Vho  was  M.  Buche  ?  what  was  he  ?  where 
was  bis  lair  9  what  sort  of  a  heart  bad  he  ?  was  there  any  chance  of  pro- 
pitiating him  ?  All  these  were  questions  which  we  asked  ourselves  aa  tit 
tmdged  along,  and  I  yerily  heheve  that  if  we  had  been  anywhere  elsa  than 
on  the  crowded  Boulevards,  we  should  both  of  us  have  sat  down  and  cried. 
Yon  see,  we  were  neither  of  us  senators  nor  academicians,  as  Tkl.  Boche 
was,  and  what  might  he  capital  sport  to  bim  was  hkely  to  prove  very  poor 
fan  to  us.  We  saw  "  Buche  "  figured  in  letters  of  fire  over  the  door  of 
every  official 'looking  house,  and  on  the  forehead  of  evory  official -looking 
individual  we  met.  Poor  Tr^moha  was  civil  and  humble  to  n  Horgent-de- 
villo  who  trod  on  Lis  toe.  After  all,  was  not  a  policeman  a  twig  of  the 
great  administrative  tree  of  which  M.  Buche  was  one  of  the  big  branches ; 
and  had  we  not  every  interest  to  he  abject  and  down-on-all-fonrs  beCon 
every  pvreonago  of  any  degree  who  had  any  ramifications  whatever  with 
that  drr'adcd  Administration  ?  Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  the  dignity  of 
bnmau  nature  that  wo  did  not  meet  the  Emperor's  carriage  out  that  after- 
noon. In  our  then  temper  of  mind  we  should  assuredly  have  salaamed 
ignobly,  and  ht^ld  ourselves  up  as  objects  of  derision  to  the  public. 

I  am  snro  I  cannot  tell  yoa  how  wo  passed  that  night,  nor  the  day 
following,  nor  the  night  a(ter  that.  I  have  uncertain  recollections  o{  a 
visit  (o  the  Hebrew  who  had  hired  as  onr  clothes,  and  of  another  ~  ~ 
night  to  an  edifice  with  a  flag  over  the  door,  to  obtain  the  wL 
pay  him.    I  think  we  spent  our  day  looking  oat  of  the 
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counting  the  number  of  sparrows  who  came  and  perched  during  a  given  time 
on  the  roof  opposite.  There  was  no  necessity  for  talking  in  this  pastime. 
It  allowed  us  to  sit  by  each  other  and  pursue  our  own  thoughts  quietly  and 
nnobtrusirely.  I  have  kept  the  recollection  of  one  sparrow,  who  came 
several  times,  and  appeared  to  look  at  me  wistfully,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
say  something.     Perhaps  he  was  astonished  at  our  miserable  looks. 

We  had  begged  Emile  Javelin  that  he  would  kindly  write  and  tell  us 
what  was  the  decision  of  the  Censorship,  and  he  had  promised  to  do  so. 
His  letter  came  on  the  third  day  by  the  earliest  post,  whilst  half  Paris 
was  still  in  bed.  The  sun  was  filling  our  garret  with  a  clear,  bright, 
gay  yellow  light,  which  would  have  made  a  paradise  of  it,  had  we  been 
happy  and  hopeful,  as  Beranger  probably  was  when  he  wrote — 

Dans  an  g^nier  qn'on  est  bien  k  vingt  aus. 

This  time  there  was  no  hesitation  about  breaking  the  seal  of  the  envelope ; 
we  burst  it  open  at  once,  silently,  half-savagely.    This  is  what  we  read : — 

Mt  Dear  M.  Masmelot, — I  am  sony  to  say,  that  Langonste  guessed  right — ho 
always  does  gness  right  does  Langonste.  The  Censors,  M.  Bache  at  their  head, 
have  refused  to  license  your  play.  However,  perhaps  all  is  not  lost,  for  I  have  pre- 
vailed npon  one  of  the  committee,  whom  I  know  slightly,  to  g^ve  the  "  Bauf  a 
VHuiU  **  a  second  reading  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  in  yonr  presence.  M.  Bacho 
will  be  there — absit  omen  I — and  if  you  try  hard  yon  may  be  able  to  indace  him  to 
pass  the  play  with  some  altering. 

Cordially  and  sympathizingly, 

Emile  Javblin. 

**  To-morrow,  at  eleven,*'  repeated  Tremolin.  **  That  means  in  three 
hours,  for  the  note  was  written  yesterday."  And  he  began  searching  his 
pockets  for  the  sum  of  small  coin  necessary  to  obtain  a  new  loan  of  the 
Hebrew's  clothes.  All  he  could  muster,  however,  was  seven  sous,  and 
another  visit  to  the  edifice  with  the  flag  over  the  door  became  necessaiy. 
We  parted  that  morning  with  our  last  remnant  of  books,  and  with  a 
flddle  of  Tr^molin's  ;  but  at  eleven  we  were  both  be-coated  and  be-hatted 
according  to  the  fjEishions  then  prevailing,  and  we  passed  the  sentiy  at  the 
door  of  the  Ministerial  office,  where  the  Censorship  sat,  without  being 
taken  for  two  professional  beggars,  as  many  dramatists,  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  we,  have  been  before  us. 

What  trim-looking,  courteous  places  those  Ministerial  offices  are! 
Although  it  was  spring,  and  nobody  in  the  streets  felt  cold,  there  were 
warm  and  glowing  fires  in  all  the  lobbies  and  passages.  An  usher  with  a 
silver  chain  round  his  neck  asked  us  deferentially  whom  we  desired  to 
see.  <* Dramatic  Censorship,  gentlemen?"  he  repeated,  after  us. 
**  Third  door  on  the  right,  second  landing.  M.  Buche  has  just  arrived, 
I  believe."  And  he  bowed  as  if  we  were  two  ambassadors.  '' Dramatic 
Censorship,"  echoed  somebody  further  on;  and  perhaps  this  one  took  us 
for  M.  Sardou  and  M.  Dumas  the  younger,  for  he  added,  parenthetically, 
**  We  are  accustomed  to  see  a  great  many  of  your  profession,  gentlemen, 
some  very  poor  ones,  though,  among  them."    And  he  gave  himself  a 
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pineli  of  snuff,  as  if  to  dispol  the  coutaminatiou  of  these 

Id  the    ante-chamher  of  the  Cenaors  we  fooud  Btill  more 

'■  MM.  Tremolin  and  Marmelot,  I  believe  ?  "  aslwiJ  a  well- dressed  tSo^ 

elerk,  conanlting  a  paper.     "  This  way,  if  yon  please,  geatlemen."     And, 

with  a  smirk,  he  threw  open  the  door  of  a  room,  in  which  six  geni 

all  more  or  less  hald,  were  gathered  in  a  circle  round  the  firepli 

were  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  Cenaoru. 

The  centre  of  the  groap  was  a  towering  man  in  a  lilin-  

and  with  three  rolls  of  white  neckcloth  round  his  throat.  In  oue  of  loi 
LuttoQ- holes  wns  a  scarlet  rosette,  and  he  wore  shoes  oTerwbich  his  Bocln 
could  be  seen.  He  had  apparently  breaUastcd  well,  for  he  was  mbicund 
and  happy,  and  toBsed  a  massive  bunch  of  gold  seals  that  were  faetoned 
to  Lis  walcb-chain  with  a  great  deal  of  good-humour  and  coraplaceixT- 
A  glaoce  Bufliced  to  show  that  he  was  the  great  plauet,  and  that  th« 
others  round  him  were  mere  satellites.  At  the  moment  of  our  comiug  io 
he  had  been  cracking  a  joke,  and  the  five  buld  geutlemen  around  him 
were  laughing  in  unison,  each  with  the  eame  oxpreBsiou  on  Uis  face. 

Wheu  our  names  were  announced  the  laughing  abated,  and  M.  Bache 
— for  we  both  gaeased  that  the  man  in  the  brown  coat  muat  be  be — M.  Bucha 
coughed  and  dived  both  hands  into  his  hind-pockets.  This  waa  all  the 
good-morning  he  gave  us  ;  but  he  went  and  took  his  seat  ut  the  roond 
table,  whither  his  five  coadjutors  followed  him,  and  began  forthwith  beating 
tattoos  on  the  cloth  with  their  paper-knives. 

"How  is  your  rheamattam  tliia  morning,  M.  Roascot?"  naked  ana 
Censor  of  another  in  a  whisper  of  condolence. 

"Thank  you,  it  let  mo  sleep  last  night,"  answered  the  ol 

"  There's  a  groat  deal  of  rhonmatism  about  at  the  present  itu 
remarked  a  third  Censor. 

"  Have  you    ever   tried    camphor    lotions,    Rouscot  ? 
M.   Buohe,    in   a   tone   of  benevolent   interest.     "  I  always  nss' 
myself,  and  find  them  very  serviceable." 

During  this  time  the  least  bald  of  the  company  had  been  f« 
about  amongst  a  heap  of  papers,  from  which  he  ultimately  drew  s 
script  which  we  recognized  as  ours.  As  he  turned  over  the  leares,  m 
could  see  that  it  was  literally  slashed  with  red  pencil  marks.  The  Censor 
assured  himself  that  ho  had  got  hold  of  the  play  he  wanted  and  Uaoded 
it  respcctiuUy  to  M.  Bucbe. 

I  assure  you  it  would  have  been  worth  paying  twenty  francs  to 
watch  the  features  of  this  great  Senator  and  Academician  as  he  took  oar 
manuscript  in  his  hand  and  surveyed  the  title.  There  was  a  look  of  cool 
disdain,  such  as  no  language  could  paint,  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
which  placed  us  and  our  works  so  low — so  low  in  the  category  of  humamty, 
that  the  five  satellite  Censors  shuddered  and  gazed  upon  us  as  the  jnrj  do 
at  a  convict  when  the  verdict  is  guilty,  and  the  jndge  is  deliberating  "^^ 
whether  it  shall  be  fifUen  or  twenty  years'  penal  servitude.    M.'~ 
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leaned  and  whispered  something  in  the  ear  of  the  Censor  on  his  right.  We 
were  just  ahle  to  catch  the  words  "  Inexpressibly  yulgar  titles,"  **  prostitu- 
tion of  dramatic  art,'*  <' desecration  of  antiquity,"  **  low  standard  of  modem 
literature."  M.  Buche  then  faced  us  and  said  neither  angrily  nor  rudely, 
but  with  calm  majesty  : 

**  MM.  Tremolin  and  Marmelot,  you  have  asked  for  a  second  reading 
of  this — this  " — (M.  Buche  hesitated ;  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  say 
**  play  ") — "  of  this— composition,  and  the  examining  committee  are  ready 
to  accede  to  your  request.  But  I  think  it  as  well  to  forewarn  you  that  no 
amount  of  reading  can  alter  our  irrevocable  determination,  which  is  to 
prohibit  the  performance  of  your  work.  I  beg  your  pardon,  what  did  you 
say?" 

"I  was  only  saying,"  remarked  Tremolin,  "that  under  the  circum- 
stances a  new  reading  was  perhaps  superfluous." 

**  Exactly  so,"  assented  M.  Buche.  **  We  here  round  this  table  have 
a  duty  to  perform, — a  duty,  I  may  say  a  sacred  duty,  towards  Society.  In 
the  discharge  of  our  functions  we  endeavour  to  show  as  much  indulgence 
as  we  may  with  safety  ;  indeed,  I  may  say  that  this  indulgence  is,  in  our 
case,  not  a  choice  but  a  necessity.  I  have  no  wish,  gentlemen,  to  wound 
your — ^your — susceptibilities  ;  but  you  must  be  as  well  aware  as  I  that  the 
standard  of  modem  literature  is  lower  than  it  ever  has  been  in  the  world's 
history,  save,  perhaps,  at  that  barbarous  period  when  Pharamond  and  his 
Franks  destroyed  the  civilization  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul  and  transformed 
this  country  into  a  wilderness.  If,  therefore,  we  were  not  to  temper 
justice  with  indulgence — with  the  most  extreme  indulgence — we  could 
pass  no  play — no,  not  one ;  for  all  are  bad  alike :  it  is  only  a  question  of 
degrees.  However,  there  are  certain  limits  at  which  our  indulgence  must 
stop.  Est  modus  in  rebus,  as  Flaccus  has  pertinently  said.  Society  has 
wisely  set  up  certain  barriers  which  are  called  morality  and  order.  When 
we  see  a  tendency — nay,  an  overt  intention — to  transgress  these  barriers, 
it  is  our  mission  to  interpose,  as  we  distinctly  do  in  the  present  instance  ; 
refusing  to  license  a  composition  in  which  the  throne  and  the  altar  are 
turned  into  ridicule,  and  the  principle  of  legislative  assemblies  is  covered 
with  much  unmerited  odium." 

A  murmur  of  approval  from  the  Ave  satellites  testified  to  the  cordial 
echo  which  these  sentiments  found ;  M.  Buche  proceeded : — 

**  I  know  there  is  a  marked  propensity,  in  writers  of  the  present  period 
of  literary  decline,  to  sneer  at  all  the  institutions  which  have  obtained 
the  consecration  of  past  ages.  Neither  religion  nor  the  solid  principles  of 
executive  government  as  represented  by  royalty  are  safe  from  aspersion. 
You  have  proved  it  too  well  in  the  present  composition  by  making  of  your 
King  Ptolemy  a  dullard,  of  your  Queen  Lrubis  a  woman  of  unstable 
aflfections,  and  of  your  Prime  Minister  Probo — ^Probo — yes,  Proboscismos 
(just  heavens,  what  a  medley  of  inanities  I)  a  personage  such — such — ^yes, 
such  as  I  am  proud  to  say  has  never  been  seen  in  this  country." 

**  But  we  were  talking  of  Egypt,"  submitted  Tremolin,  respectfully. 
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**  Possibly,  sir,  in  word,  bat  not  in  spirit/'  replied  Monsieur  Bndu 
sternly.  **  In  such  works  as  these,  sir,  the  intention  is  everythizig.  Yon 
aim  at  satire,  sir ;  yes,  at  satire ;  and,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  it,  at 
most  improper  and  sabversiye  satire.  Do  yon  think,  sir,  that  we  haT6 
not  detected  that  by  Ptolemy  XXTTT. — mark  that  perfidious  HI. — yon 
intend  to  designate  our  present  sovereign ;  by  Proboscismos,  his  Excellency 
the  Prime  Minister ;  by  Amolis  the  pretender,  the  Due  d'Aumale ;  by  Ruga- 
Muffin, — Raga-Muffin,  gentlemen  *'  (this  to  his  fellow- Censors),  "  is  a 
word  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  signifying  vattrien,  va-nus-pieds, — ^by  Baga- 
Muffin,  I  say,  a  distinguished  contemporary  prelate  universally  revered 
for  his  saintly  qualities ;  and  by  Yalkyrius-Gammo  "  (here  M.  Bnche 
turned  scarlet) — **  yes,  by  Valkyrius-G-ammo,  the  ridiculous  sage,  probabfy 
MYSELF!'' 

This  was  a  thunder-clap.  Tremolin  leaned  against  me  for  support: 
**  Oh,  mon  Dieu !  *'  he  said,  and  fell  upon  a  chair,  shaking  with  inter- 
minable laughter. 

M.  Buche  stood  bolt  still,  gazed  at  us  with  petrified  dignity,  and  then 
walked  solemnly  towards  the  bell,  which  he  pulled. 

A  messenger  appeared. 

"  Show  these  gentlemen  out,"  he  said. 

vr. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards  we  were  walking  back  home  along  the 
Boulevards.  We  were  possibly  not  in  the  best  of  spirits,  but  we  were 
still  laughing,  and  Tremolin  had  begun  to  talk  almost  unconcernedly  of 
our  misadventure.  At  the  Bue  St.  Honors  there  was  an  embarrassment 
of  carriages  which  caused  us  to  stop.  A  superb  barouche,  with  a  pair  of 
prancing  grays,  was  blocking  up  the  street,  and  a  crowd  had  gathered  on 
the  pavement  to  stare  at  the  auburn-haired  beauty  in  lilac  silk,  and  the 
diminutive  Havannah  dog,  who  were  the  sole  occupants  of  the  vehicle.  Of 
a  sudden  the  lady  in  lilac  silk  leaned  forward,  and  began  to  gesticulate 
with  her  parasol. 

**  M.  Semolina  !  M.  Marmalade  !  '* 

We  recognized  Mdlle.  Mimi  Triboulette.  Behind  her,  at  about  twenty 
yards*  distance.  Counts  de  Jose  and  de  Nose,  on  horseback,  were  serving 
as  escort.     We  raised  our  hats,  and  were  going  to  pass  on. 

"  No,  no  !  one  moment !  "  she  cried ;  **  not  in  such  a  hurry !  Where 
do  you  come  from,  gentlemen  ?  '* 

**  From  the  Censorship,"  I  said. 

"Eh,  bien?" 

*'  Refused,"  answered  Tremolin. 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu!''  exclaimed  Mdlle.  Mimi  in  dismay.  '* Et  mot  qui 
avais  dejd  commande  mes  robes.  Vite,  Alphonse,  rite  faites  toumer  let 
chevaux,     Chez  )na  couturiere!  " 

And  this  was  the  epitaph  of  our  first  success. 
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Amongst  the  fateful  accidents  of  earth's  surface, — ^the  chances  of  rift  and 
upheaval  which  have  determined  the  character  of  the  tribes  of  men, — one 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  island  of  Crete,  the  home  par  excellence, 
from  remotest  antiquity,  of  intestme  wars  and  insurrections,  the  coveted 
prize  of  all  the  nations  who  have  hoped  to  control  the  Levant.  In  one  of 
the  playful  spurts  of  the  volcanic  force  which  has  made  the  earth  the 
beautiful  thing  it  is,  a  bit  of  the  bed  of  the  Mediterranean  (then  a  fresh- 
water lake  it  is  said)  was  hove  up  sharp  on  edge,  some  16,000  feet,  of 
which  half  is  in  air  and  half  in  water.  On  the  south  side  it  still  plunges 
sheer  from  summit  to  abyss  as  precipitously  as  rock  will  lie  ;  but  on  the 
other,  it  breaks  by  gentle  degrees,  and  with  occasional  reassertion  of 
upheaval,  into  laughing  plains,  extended  by  the  alluvium  of  a  thousand 
torrents,  furrowing  the  rock  into  ravines  and  gorges,  for  picturesqueness 
and  defensibility  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  world ;  and  like  natural  robber 
dens,  menacing  the  fertile  fields  once  the  granary  of  imperial  Rome  as  of 
later  Venice. 

The  highest  section  of  this  ridge,  which  is  the  backbone  of  Crete, 
forms  the  district  of  Sphakia ;  and  the  magnificent  plain  which  lies  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  chain,  and  reaches  out  towards  its  kindred  Argos,  is 
the  ancient  domain  of  Cydonia,  *'  mother  of  cities,*'  as  she  was  known  in 
the  earliest  days  of  Greek  history.  Here  broke,  in  instinctive  routine,  the 
spray  of  those  waves  of  Arian  emigration  which  came  from  the  north 
down  on  Italy,  Hellas,  and  the  Dorian  lands  ;  and  here  conquest  always 
put  the  first  foot  on  shore,  driving  back  on  those  snow-capped  mountains 
the  heroic  remnants  of  the  preceding  races.  Here  the  Pelasgi,  winged 
race  (if  they  were  a  race),  organized  those  invasions  of  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which  have  left  indestructible  memorials  in  the 
Cyclopean  city  walls  of  almost  eveiy  known  antique  seaside  site,  and 
poured  into  Egypt  and  Syria  the  progenitors  of  the  Philistines,  whose 
advent  in  the  Delta,  and  his  munificent  permission  to  abide  there, 
Thotmes  lEE.  records  at  Kamak.  Here  landed  Metellus,  and  here,  last 
of  all,  the  Turk. 

The  Sphakian  mountains  have  been  always  the  centre  of  insubordina- 
tion and  revolt ;  and  to  overawe  the  mountaineers  Venice  rebuilt  Cydonia, 
long  destroyed,  and  called  it  Canea,  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  old  name, 
and  made  it  a  superb  seaside  fortress  and  naval  arsenal.  As  you  approach 
it  from  the  seaward  it  is  like  all  other  Levant  cities:  a  long  line  of 
whitewashed  houses,  a  light-house  first  singling  itself  out  from  the  maas> 
then  a  tawdry  building,  higher  than  the  rest  oi  l\i^  WwnXs^  *^  wriOMs\sgci^> 
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the  kouak  or  governor's  palace.  It  ie  only  whan  yoa  liiive  eut^red  betvm 
tlio  two  points  of  tho  reef  which  make  the  harbour,  that  yon  an  nniMdil 
to  see  the  old  town  hnddiiug  in  on  tho  aeniicirculor  port ;  the  pictOtMfM 
bits  of  Venetian  architectare,  appendixed  with  Turkish  htticed  baloODMa; 
fiatewajfp  where  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  still  looks,  though  with  mntflitai 
face,  Eeaward,  whence  his  aid  was  wout  to  come.  At  the  right  »  cm- 
bhng  Venetian  battery,  and  at  the  left  tJia  subtitructaro  of  the  old  cibulcl. 
whereon  is  boilt  the  rabhiahy  konak,  underneath  which  is  the  liU  til 
embrasure  of  a  wattT- battery,  and,  down  the  side  of  a  bU«ral  ImwId  of  Ibi 
port,  a  long  lino  of  giillory- houses,  belonging  to  the  ftrsonal,  all  of  tlu  Buit 
masonry  and  time,  show  that  what  the  Turk  has  ilouo  to  the  town  ^on 
bo  took  it  haa  only  been  sorfitco  work.  The  uutiT  wall  of  the  cJtyi  • 
sapurb  oKample  of  Venetian  military  architeetiu'u,  is  lu  the  some  stnto  u 
whon  the  city  was  takes  from  the  Repubhc,  save  that  the  shot-holes  faw« 
been  filled  up,  rudely ;  and  tbe  gons  on  the  parapets  are  Venetivi  ad 
contemporary  Turkish,  old  bronze  pieces  whose  diacharge  would  ceitsiiil; 
be  mere  fatal  to  the  gunners  than  to  an  enemy. 

The  great  gate  of  Canen  opens  towards  tbe  White  or  Sph»kiaa  Moun- 
tains, the  ancient  Leucee  Ora  (in  Cretan,  Aspro-vouna),  which  nsa  in 
a  succession  of  abrupt  ridges  from  tbe  verge  of  the  plain  of  Canea.  Th* 
diiitauce  from  city  to  summit,  for  a  goat,  Is  about  twelve  miles,  bat  for  s 
traveller,  about  forty.  The  mountaineers,  who  are,  in  their  capaohic*, 
between  the  two,  can  come  down  from  the  highest  ridges  in  five  or  ux 
hours,  and  get  bock  in  thrice  as  many.  Looking  from  the  city  wall  cm 
tbe  mountains  there  is  a  wide  plain,  covered  with  olive-groves,  whoM 
luxuriant  green  uontraats  with  the  silvery  grey  of  the  ItaUao  olive  io  a 
most  remarkable  manner,  and  from  whose  masses  peep,  hero  and  there, 
the  roofs  and  pinnacles  of  summer-houses  and  kiosks,  the  villas  of  the 
wealthier  Turkish  beys.  Three  miles  of  this  bring  us  to  a  pltni^nig 
ridge  of  mom>tain,  out  into  ravines  by  the  torrents,  sparse  of  vegetatioB 
of  any  kind,  obdnrato  ungrateful  rock,  and  then  six  or 
undulating  table-land  before  the  precipitous  upheaval  of  the  Aspi 
whose  summits,  grey  and  glistening,  pinnacled  and  crystalline,  li 
from  their  8,000  feet  of  supremacy  over  all  the  Grecian  seas 
of  the  Grecian  lands.  From  October  to  March,  those  crags,  o1 
bare,  are  mantled  in  snow,  which  Ues  perpetually  in  the  ravines. 
the  cypress  tires  of  climbing,  and  the  wild  goat  defies  the  huni 
two  thousand  years  to  exterminate  him;  and  hero  glens  — 
which  is  not  given  to  man,  scarcely  to  goot— cut  up  and  forbid 
Rny  kind. 

Where  the  tallest  peaks  clustor  at  the  west  of  the  long  chain, 
from  where  we  look,  is  plainly  a  dorsal  ridge,  there  is  a  precipitous  pli 
in  the  mountain  lines,  and  apparently  the  position  of  a  gltm.     There  ia 
the  Heart  of  Crete,  the  impregnable  fortress  of  centuries  of  turl 
iuHurrection,  war ;  in  whose  defiles  tbe  mountaineer  could  trust  bia  i 
and  his  treasure  as  long  as  Le  could  wield  his  weapons. 
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perhaps,  in  Christian  lands,  has  warring  invader  never  set  his  foot.  This 
is  Samaria. 

In  the  summer  following  the  end  of  the  Cretan  insurrection,  and  the 
last  of  a  term  of  consular  residence  in  Crete,  I  made  the  visit,  none 
should  neglect  who  touch  in  the  island,  to  this  redouhtahle  glen, — ^visit 
which  the  state  of  hostilities  previously  existing  had  rendered  unadvisable, 
not  to  say  impossible,  from  the  Turkish  lines.  And  even  when  peace 
had  been  restored,  and  not  a  recusant  fugitive  remaiived  in  the  mountain 
hiding-places,  the  local  authorities  could,  wiUi  difficulty,  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  idea  of  my  going  there ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  failure 
of  several  petty  intrigues  to  prevent  my  getting  away,  that  they  determined 
to  pass  to  the  other  extreme  and  do  handsomely  what  they  could  not 
avoid  doing.  I  set  out  in  the  dawn  of  a  July  day  with  an  officer  of  the 
mounted  police,  a  chosen  and  trusty  man,  with  one  private  of  the  same 
force,  and  my  own  cavass.  The  private  rode  a  hundred  yards  a-head 
en  vedette  against  any  attack  on  the  official  dignity  by  unknowing  peasant, 
or  unheeding  patrol  or  straggler  of  the  faithful*  and  discharged  his  duty 
on  the  road  to  my  complete  satisfaction,  no  countermarching  troops  daring 
to  hold  the  narrow  way  to  the  detriment  of  the  consular  dignity.  The 
lawlessness  of  the  Turkish  administration  in  Crete  has  kept  aUve,  more 
than  in  most  of  the  Christian  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the 
power  of,  and  respect  for,  foreign  officials.  Just  as  much  as  the  unjust 
governor  dreads  the  inspecting  eye  and  the  exposing  blue-book,  so 
much  the  Bayah  hopes  from  them,  and  honours  the  Effendi  as  the 
Turk  curses  the  Ghiour;  and  so  in  Crete,  the  extreme  of  official 
deference  is  kept  up,  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  official  oppression 
hithetto  *  obtaining. 

So  when  my  avant-courier  announced  to  the  awkward  squad  of 
Anatolian  infantry,  ragged,  sullen,  that  the  ^'Consolos  Bey"  demanded 
the  road,  a  savage  frown  of  unwelcome  gleamed  through  the  disciplinary 
respect;  while  the  shouting,  chattering  groups  of  Christian  peasants 
ambling  along  on  their  mules  and  donkeys,  with  theix;  little  loads  of  fowls 
or  oil  for  the  miurket  at  Canea,  were  generally  arrested  by  the  summons 
of  the  guard,  and  drew  up  respectfully  at  the  road-side,  the  most  respectful 
dismounting  until  I  had  passed. 

The  road,  for  ten  or  twelve  miles,  runs  westward  over  a  level  plain, 
the  ancient  bed  of  the  lardanos,  by  whose  banks  we  know,  from  Homer, 
that  the  Cydonians  dwelt.  The  fact  that  the  lardanos  (now  called 
Platanos,  from  the  imn^ense  plane-trees  growing  on  its  banks)  now 
empties  into  the  sea  ten  miles  from  Canea,  has  puzzled  geographers  to 
reconcile  Cydpnia  with  Canea ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  point  where  the  river 
debouches  into  and  cuts  across  the  plain,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new 
channel  to  the  sea  has  been  cut  through  the  hills  by  the  action  of  the 
river,  and  that  the  ancient  course  was  evidently  eastward  through  the 

*  I  should  be  anjast  if  I  did  not  add  that,  from  all  that  I  coald  see  after  the  war, 
the  administration  of  the  affidn  of  the  iftlaxid  hacL  wfmdarfnlly  Imprcnred  in  all  respects. 
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etill  marsby  plain  iuto  tlie  buy  of  Suda,  paeaiug  close  la 
of  Cftneo. 

The  roads  in  Crete  nre  macki-'il  willi  liistoricul  itssociations  of  »U  api, 
as  ibe  Appiati  W«y  with  rocollectioas  of  the  great  ileiid.  The  town  thai 
we  pass,  nuar  Ibe  montb  of  tbe  Piatauoe,  was  tbe  ancient  Pei^;aaM| 
wbitber  Lyourgiia,  to  evade  the  possihihty  of  his  laws  beiug  revakU, 
banished  himself,  died,  and  wae  buried.  The  town,  wbicfa  we  enter  u 
cross  tbe  Platanoa  at  tbe  ford,  is  Alikiann.  tbe  scene  of  one  of  tli«  mi;Bt 
atrocious  and  perfidious  massaerea  which  Venice  ever  perpetrated  U 
securu  her  domiuion.  It  is  a  town  of  half-ruined  villas — some  of  tb« 
Venetian  days — buried  in  oronge-troes,  and  so  surrounded  with  olira- 
groves  that  but  little  of  it  can  be  seen  troiu  tbe  river.  The  road  m 
muat  follow  only  skirts  it,  following  tbe  river,  until  it 
of  mountains,  zigzag  and  undulating,  up  to  I.aknB,  one  of  the  imtnenioml 
strongholds  of  Crete.  Tbe  Laklotoa  are  accounted  amongst  the  bravnt 
of  tbe  Cretans ;  and  Ibongb  mibtary  science,  flank  movements,  and 
artilleiy  made  their  town  untenahlo  in  tbe  later  insurrection,  it  is  BtiD 
formidable  position.  The  ^-illage  itself  lies  along  under  a  summit  ridge  rf 
tbe  chain  of  hills  which  form  a  buttress  to  tbe  Aspro-voona,  stretchlDg  nortL, 
with  steep  approaches  from  every  side. 

In  the  last  insurrection,  Lakos  was  taken  by  surprise  and  u  fl«nt 
movement  of  the  Turkish  irregulars,  the  Lakiotes  having  oojy  tim*  !■> 
secure  their  moat  valuable  and  portable  goods,  and  to  bury  the  ohmck 
bell,  retiring  up  tbe  mountain  slopes  beyond,  firing  a  few  shots  of  defiaOM 
na  they  went.  South  of  Lakus  is  an  almost  impassable  ravine,  whow 
opposite  slopes  recede  from  their  precipitousness,  to  give  pWe  to  ■ 
tillage  called  Zonrba,  to  which  tbe  Lakiotes  retired,  and  where  they  made 
their  deput  and  hospital  during  tbe  first  year  or  more  of  tbe  iusurrecUon, 
resisting  successfully  bombardment  and  assault  until  the  whole  conntrj 
round  about  was  occupied.  When  A'ali  Pacha  arrived  Ja  Crete,  he  ordered 
the  reconstruction  of  the  church  of  Lakus,  demolished  by  the  Tnrka  at 
the  capture  of  the  village,  and  tbe  primates  were  ordered  to  find  tbe  boll. 
Beclinbg  to  know  its  whereabouts,  they  were  thrown  into  prison,  to  li« 
tmtil  they  did  ;  a  few  days  of  which  treatment  produced  the  desired  eflect, 
and  tbe  bell  was  bung  over  tbe  reconstructed  church.  That  aAemocm 
notes  of  compotsory  joy  sounded  from  tbe  belfry,  and  tbe  ins)irgeat«  froiB 
the  ridge  of  Zonrba  opposite  came  down  to  tbe  brink  of  tbe  ra\ine,  to  uk 
who  bad  betrayed  the  belL  Their  submitted  townsmen  replied  by  ut 
avowal  of  tbe  vindiis  optraiidt  of  getting  at  tbe  required  knowledge  ;  and 
the  "  potriots  "  replied,  "  Ring  away,  we  will  come  and  ring  it  to-nigbt." 
And,  agreeably  to  promise,  a  band  of  insurgents  came  across  tbe  rarine 
at  midnight,  carried  off  the  hell,  and,  banging  it  on  a  tree  near  Zonrhk, 
rang  the  night  out.  The  Tnrkisb  guard,  which  occupied  the  block-house 
in  the  village,  scarcely  thought  it  worth  while  to  risk  the  defenw 
bell,  if  indeed,  tboy  knew  of  its  danger. 

At  Ltikua  I  had  made  my  phms  to  breokiut  and  pue  tba 
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but  I  had  reckoned  without  my  hosts,  for,  on  **  pitching  my  tent/*  and 
sending  out  my  cavass  to  find  a  lamb  to  roast,  I  found  evidence  of  the 
inroads  of  civilization — I  could  not  get  one  for  }ess  than  three  pounds 
sterling — about  fifteen  times  the  usual  price.  Fortunately  my  escort  had 
amply  provided  themselves,  and  we  had  bread  and  cheese,  caviar  and 
cofifee,  to  stay  our  appetites  until  we  fihould  reach  Omalo,  where  was  a 
garrison  and  an  army  butcher.  So  I  ate  my  modicum  of  what  they  gave 
me,  smoked  my  cigarette,  and  tried  to  doze,  while  the  chattering  villagers, 
holding  themselves  idoof  in  reminiscent  dread  of  the  Moslem,  mingled 
their  hum  with  that  of  the  bees  firom  the  hives  near  us.  My  **  tent "  was 
an  ancient  mulberry-tree  above,  and  a  Persian  carpet  beneath;  and, 
though  I  tried  to  sleep  away  the  time,  I  did  nothing  but  listen  to  the 
story  my  cavass,  Hadji  Houssein,  was  telling  his  companions  of  an 
adventure  we  had  had  the  year  before  in  the  valley  below,  and  which,  lest 
he  have  not  given  the  true  version,  I  will  tell  as  it  happened*. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  at  our  feet  lies  the  village  of  Meskla, 
built  along  the  banks  of  the  Platanos,  where  it  is  a  pure,  cold,  rushing 
mountain  brook,  of  which,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  eddies 
would  have  been  alive  with  trout,  but  in  which  now  there  are  only,  as  in 
all  other  Cretan  rivers,  eels.  A  party  of  official  personages  in  Canea, 
including  her  Britannic  Majesty*s  consul,  myself,  the  American  ditto,  with 
the  captain  and  officers  of  the  English  and  French  gunboats  on  the 
station,  and  an  English  colonel  in  the  Turkish  army,  had  made  a  picnic 
party  to  Meskla,  in  August  of  the  last  year  of  the  war.  The  Turkish 
troops  held  Lakus  and  Omalo,  and  the  western  bank  of  the  Platanos  down 
to  the  plain ;  but  the  insurgents  still  remained  in  possession  of  all  the 
northern  spurs  of  the  Aspro-vouna,  from  Lakus  east  for  twenty  miles, 
including  Zourba ;  and  while  we  drank  toasts  and  ate  our  roast-lamb 
under  the  plane-trees  by  the  river,  a  perpetual  peppering  of  rifles  was 
going  on  from  the  hill- tops  on  each  side  of  the  valley  above.  Was  it 
fighting,  or  was  it  fun  ?  I  began  to  climb  one  of  the  nearest  spurs  on 
the  Turkish  side  of  the  ravine  to  see,  and,  not  to  be  suspected  of  both 
sides,  took  my  way  to  the  picket  of  Turkish  irregulars,  which,  sheltered 
by  a  group  of  trees  on  the  summit,  was  firing  across  the  valley  in  a 
desultory  way.  As  I  showed  myself  in  one  of  the  windings  of  the  path  to 
the  patriots  at  Zourba,  I  saw  the  smoke-pu£f  of  a  rifle  on  the  edge  of 
the  ravine,  and  the  ball  glanced  along  the  rocks  within  three  feet, 
spattering  the  lead  over  me  in  a  most  convincing  way.  I  naturally 
made  a  flank  movement,  which  shortly  degenerated  into  the  retrogade  of 
a  satisfied  curiosity. 

The  incident  had  a  side  interest  to  the  whole  party,  for  it  showed  us 
that  the  road  we  proposed  to  take  might  be  dangerous,  the  more  as  we 
had  a  Turkish  officer  and  his  two  attendants  in  uniform  in  our  company. 
Wo  had  proposed  following  the  river  up  still  higher,  and  then  crossing  the 
ridge  to  Theriso,  a  village  occupying  the  bottom  of  the  parallel  valley  of 
the  Kladiso,  the  river  ne^  eastwar4* 
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Conflntting  one  of  the  Bobmitted  Mesklioles,  who  wftiied  bia  obanu  Icr 
Iho  dfhrif  of  the  picnic,  we  were  informod  that  it  wonld  bo  very  far  fiwi 
safe  to  follow  our  propoHBd  route,  which  was  cxpoRcd  in  its  whole  Iiii«  to 
the  chanre  of  shots  &oin  the  mrun  ntoantniii  riclgQ  ;  bat  he  offered  to  gmd* 
us  by  a  road  ranning  along  the  eido  of  the  ridgo  furthest  from  lb 
insm'^nts,  and  where  he  conld  vram  any  outposts  of  tbotn  that  vo  mn 
nomtng.  Tb)8  rond  was  a  &ir  sample  of  those  whiph  existed  in  Cnla 
belbrQ  the  war,  a  mere  bridle-path  scratched  in  the  slope  of  a  hi^e  Isad- 
slids,  which  rose  above  ns  two  or  three  hniidr^d  feet,  iind  descieDded  Uma 
or  four  times  Ibnt  distance  into  the  bed  of  the  Platacos.  Part  of  it  WH 
too  dizzy  and  dangerous  to  ride,  and  wo  led  our  beasts  hoeitattog  sai 
holjbling  along.  We  wcro  soon  amongst  the  outposts  of  the  insiiTgeiitB,  ai 
we  had  unmistakable  evidence  on  luriving  at  Theriso,  where  we  foood  » 
tletachment  of  a  dozen  or  more,  rongh,  motle3'-loDlcing  fellon-s,  luinal 
with  all  kinds  of  gnns,  and  clad  in  all  ways  except  well.  Thoy  looked 
aHkanco  at  our  fez-wearing  colonel  and  his  two  cavalry-men,  hat  fnm 
reapoct  for  the  consular  presences  respected  their  persons.  Wo  drabk 
with  them  at  the  spring,  exchanged  identilications,  and  pursued  onr  ny 
down  the  celebrated  ravine,  the  scene  of  two  terrible  disaslcra  ta  the 
Turkish  army,  daring  different  insurrections.  Nothing  can  be  more  uiieom> 
fortable,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  than  one  of  these  Crelau  mvuies. 
Cut  in  the  limestone  rock  by  the  glacier  tonents  of  ages,  zigzag  tn  their 
courses,  and  shnt  between  abrupt  ridges,  with  no  road  but  an  imsatiH&etinT 
bridle-path,  the  troop  which  is  incautious  enough  to  enter  without  crown- 
ing the  heights  on  each  side  as  they  advance,  is  certain  to  be  hommed  in. 
and  to  be  severely  treated  by  a  comparatively  small  hostile  force,  or  as.- 
terminated  by  a  large  one. 

Vi'e  had  delayed  too  long,  and  as  we  entered  the  most  predpitons 
portion  of  the  mrine,  tbe  red  sanlight  on  the  eastern  cliffs  told  ns  tlml 
the  ean,  long  shut  from  direct  view,  was  sinking ;  and  in  oar  haste  w 
missed  the  way,  and  fell  into  a  vineyard -path,  out  of  any  line  of  travel. 
Immediately  we  beard  voices  hailing  ns  from  the  bill-tops,  to  which  we  pud 
no  attention,  thinking  them  the  cries  of  shepherd  boys,  and  continued  uotiL 
we  fonnd  ourselves  in  n  ma^e  of  vineyards,  and  the  path  and  sun  gone  at 
the  same  instant.  Kow  the  hailinR  began  with  bullets.  The  uniforms  of 
oiu*  Turkish  escort  demanded  explanation,  and  as  onr  guides  had  left  Ufl  at 
Theriso,  we  were  helpless.  To  go  back  and  explain  was  to  bo  a  better 
mark,  and  to  march  ahead,  anywhere,  was  our  only  chance.  Unfbr- 
innately.  Hadji,  who  carried  my  rifle,  considered  it  his  military  duty  to 
return  tbe  fire,  and  in  a  few  moments,  other  pickets  coming  in,  w«  had 
above  forty  sliarps hooters  popping  away  nt  us  in  the  twilight.  Our 
farther  passage  was  shnt  by  an  abrupt  hillside,  along  which  we  mnal 
make  a  movement  by  the  flank  towards  tho  mad  we  had  tost,  and  directly 
across  tho  line  of  fire.  The  pinging  of  the  bnllels  suggested  getting  to 
cover,  and  ns  all  path  had  now  disappeared,  we  all  dismounted 
onr  bcasl«  at  random  ;  no  one  knowing  where  wo  were  going,  or 
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go,  and  only  aiming  to  tnm  the  point  of  the  ridge  above  ns,  to  get  out  of 
the  fire,  which  was  increasing,  and  the  pinging  of  Enfield  ballots  over  our 
heads  was  a  wonderfol  inducer  of  celerity.  It  was  a  veritable  sauve  qui 
peut,  I  saw  men  of  war  ducking  and  dodging  at  every  flash  and  whistle 
in  a  way  that  indicated  small  fidth  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  according  to 
which  a  thousand  shots  must  be  fired  for  one  to  hit.  We  found,  at 
length,  where  the  ridge  broke  down,  a  maze  of  huge  rocks,  affording 
shelter,  but  beyond  was  a  steep  declivity,  down  which,  in  the  dark,  we 
eould  see  nothing  ;  further  on  again  was  the  river,  along  which  the 
road  led.  We  could  hear  the  shouts  and  occasional  shots  ot  a  detachr 
ment  running  down  the  road  to  intercept  us,  and  another  coming  along 
the  ridge  above  us.  My  mule  was  dead  beat,  and  could  scarcely  put  one 
1^  before  another,  and  few -others  were  better  off.  A  short  council  showed 
two  minds  in  the  party — one  to  lie  still  to  be  taken,  with  the  chance  of  a 
shot  first ;  the  other  to  push  on  for  the  road  before  the  insurgents  reached 
it.  The  only  danger  of  any  moment  was  to  Colonel  Borthwick  and  his 
Turks,  who  would  be  prizes  of  war,  and  to  me  the  chance  of  a  fever  firom 
lying  out  all  night.  The  minority,  nine,  voted  with  me  to  go  on,  and, 
abandoning  mules  and  horses,  we  plunged,  without  measuring  our  steps,, 
down  the  slope,  falling,  slipping,  tripping  over  rocks,  in  bogs,  through 
overtopping  swamp-grass,  bushes  (for  the  hiUside  was  a  bed  of  springs), 
pushing  to  strike  the  road  before  the  insurgents  shoidd  head  us  off,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  choose  our  moment  for  parleying,  I  knew  that  if  I  could 
get  there  first,  saving  the  chance,  that  all  would  be  well ;  if  a  rash  boy 
of  fourteen  saw  me  first,  I  might  be  stopped  by  a  bullet  before  any 
explanation  would  avail. 

Tired,  muddy,  reeking  with  perspiration,  bruised  on  the  stones,  ex- 
hausted with  haste  and  trepidation,  we  won  the  race  and  halted  behind  a 
little  roadside  chapel  to  gather  the  state  of  things.  Above,  we  heard 
voices  of  a  colloquy,  and  knew  that  the  remainder  of  the  party  were  in  safe 
custody,  and  our  road  was  quiet.  A  short  walk  brought  us  to  the  outpost 
of  the  Turkish  army,  a  village  garrisoned  by  a  couple  of  companies  of 
regulars  and  a  few  Albanians.  The  commandant,  a  migor,  was  out-ranked 
by  Borthwick,  who  ordered  him  at  once  to  send  out  a  detachment  to 
rescue  Consul  Dickson  and  his  companions.  The  poor  major  protested 
and  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  *'  It  was  dangerous,"  he  said ;  but  the 
colonel  insisting,  he  ordered  out  a  detachment,  and  then  called  for  pipes 
and  coffee,  after  which,  under  a  heavy  escort,  we  started  for  Can^a* 
Borthwick  obtained  a  battalion  of  the  regulars  in  garrison  and.stitHed 
next  morning  at  early  dawn  to  rescue  our  friends ;  but  no  persuasion 
could  induce  the  Turkish  commander  to  enter  the  ravines.  He  posted 
his  troops  along  the  overlooking  ridge  and  waited  in  ambush.  I  have  it 
on  Borthwick*s  word  that  while  the  troops  were  lying  concealed,  under 
orders  to  keep  the  most  profound  silence,  a  hare  started  up  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  and  the  Turkish  commander  instantly  ordered  the  first  company 
to  their  feet,  and  to  make  ready,  and  was  about  to  give  the  ordeif  to  fire 


wbea  A  houDil  of  tho  battalion  antkipatod  the  vollo^  liy  catcbitig  UiB-fl 
beast  nnd  deepatcbiiig  bim  on  tbe  spot. 

Meanwhils,  Dickson  and  hJB  companione  were  in  tlia  hoBpitnble  h(uiil« 
of  a  party  of  Hadji  MicbiJi's  men,  and  at  about  eigbt  a.u.  cnmo  down  tbn 
road  into  ^'iew'Df  tbeambusb,  escorted  by  n  guard  of  honour  of  insurgeatfi, 
none  tbe  worse  for  tbeir  adventaie,  and  bringing  back  onr  beasts  nnd 
baggage;  but  notbing  would  induce  tbe  Turkish  officer  to  go  tbe  mile 
sepiirating  tbem  from  the  inaargent  outpost  which  bad  fired  on  hh. 

While  Hfldj!  told  his  story  to  his  admiring  companions  (he  was  an 
excellent  racontear,  nnd  put  the  whole  of  his  barbaric  BOul  into  the 
narration,  though  his  rospcet  fur  tbe  Effendi  kept  his  voice  lonr,  and 
(jniotcd  a  little  his  camp  manner),  one  or  tbe  other  of  the  three  made  uiy 
c'gnrettea  and  brought  me  fire,  and  only  when  tbe  sun  began  to  sink  from 
tbe  meridian  did  we  move  on. 

As  we  passed  the  blockhouse,  I  found  that  tho  gonoral-in-cbiof  had 
preceded  me  a  day,  and  given  orders  that  the  honours  dae  to  a  coDSuhtr 
parsonage — the  same  as  those  paid  to  a  superior  officer  in  their  own  armj — 
should  bo  carefuUy  observed,  and  so  we  had  the  whole  garrison  of  each 
blockhouse  on  the  way  out  at  the  "present  arms."  The  road  not  only 
zigzags  going  from  Lakus  to  the  plain  of  Omalo,  but  makes  such  ascents 
and  descents  as  well  accounted  for  tbe  frDittessncss  of  so  many  attempts 
to  ent«r  the  plain,  which  is  a  sort  of  portico  to  Samariu.  But  now  a  Cur 
artillery  road  followed  tho  ridges  up  to  the  very  plain,  and  blockbonses 
covered  with  their  fire  every  point  where  an  ambush  could  be  made,  and 
those  little  glens,  famous  in  Cretan  tradition  for  oxtcrmination  of  Turkittb 
detachments,  will  never  again  help  native  heroism  against  orgauized  con- 
quest. Wo  passed,  in  one  of  the  wildest  gorges  through  which  tho  roiul 
passes,  a  blockhouse  perched  high  on  a  hill-top  like  an  eyrie,  a  peripatetic 
atom  on  tho  parapet  of  which  caught  my  eye  as  a  wild  goat  might  hav« 
done  amongst  the  cliffs  around.  As  we  came  into  eight,  looking  agaiii. 
I  Eaw  tho  garrison  swarming  down  tbe  hillside  amongst  the  rocks  liko 
ants,  wondered  what  they  were  at.  and  rode  on,  when  at  another  turn  the 
officer  said.  "  They  salute,  Effendi."  I  looked  around,  and,  only  on  bia 
indication,  saw  drawn  up  in  line,  hundreds  of  feet  above  me,  a  line  of 
Buimalcula?.  which,  by  good  eyesight,  I  could  perceive  was  the  whole  gar- 
rison presenting  arms,  and  they  so  continued  presenting  until,  after  tnm 
upon  turn  of  the  road,  they  disappeared  from  view  definitely,  when  I 
suppose  they  swarmed  back  to  their  fastness. 

We  passed  through  tbe  ravine  of  Pbokes,  where  Hadji  Michali  0 
c-iught  a  small  detachment  which  incautiously  attempted  to  penetra 
Omalo.    I  hod  beard  the  story  of  tbe  fight,  told  at  the  time  by  i 
who  WHS  in  it,  in  a  brief  hut  graphic  way.     Tbe  Christians  waited  ini 
he  said,  till  the  troops  were  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  and  then  b 
to   fire  from  many  directions.      Tbe  troops   stopped,  made  a  i 
resistance,  and  then  broke  and  made  for  the  blockhouse  at  Lakn;  ;  *' 
those  who  couldn't  run  well  never  got  there,"  ho  inteijected,  1 
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He  frankly  admitted  that  he  was  so  far  in  advance  that  he  saw  very  little 
actual  fighting,  and  made  no  halt,  nor  did  any  others,  Mussulman  or 
Christian,  till  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hlockhouse,  which  he  was 
surprised  at  their  shutting  in  time  to  keep  out  the  Christians. 

It  was  well  into  the  afternoon  when  we  entered  the  plain  of  Omalo, 
evidently  a  fiUed-up  crater,  its  level  ahout  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  snows  and  rains  of  winter  and  spring  flood  it,  and  as 
no  stream  runs  from  it,  the  waters  disappear  by  a  Katavothron — a 
gloomy  Acherontic  recess — into  whose  crooked  recesses  no  eye  can  pierce, 
and  down  whose  depths  is  heard  a  perpetual  cavernous  roaring  of 
water. 

In  the  plain  was  no  vestige  of  human  habitation  visible,  except  the 
tents  of  a  battalion  of  regulars,  and  a  two- story  blockhouse  on  a  spur  of 
hill  which  projected  into  the  plain.  We  rode  into  the  camp,  and  were 
received  with  emphasis  by  the  Pacha,  who,  with  true  eastern  diplomacy, 
expressed  unbounded  surprise  at  my  visit,  *^  so  entirely  unexpected ;  *' 
and  learning  the  result  of  my  attempts  at  feeding  in  Lakus,  called  to  the 
mesS'boy  to  bring  me  the  remains  of  the  breakfast,  apologizing  abundantly, 
and  informing  me  that  I  should  be  expected  to  dine  with  him  and  the 
commander  of  the  post  at  eight.  The  residual  breakfast,  supplemented 
by  a  plate  of  kibaubs,  the  mutton-chop  of  the  east,  despatched ;  .the 
ceremonial  pipes  and  coffee  finished,  and  the  more  than  usually  compli- 
mentary speeches  said ;  the  shadows  meanwhile  falling  longer  on  the  plain : 
I  accepted  the  Pacha's  offer  of  a  fresh  horse,  and  rode  across  to  the 
famous  descent  into  the  glen  of  Samaria,  the  Xyloscala,  so  called 
from  a  zigzag  colossal  staircase  made  with  fir-trunks,  and  formerly 
the  only  means  of  descent  into  the  glen.  There  was  a  detachment  of 
troops  building  a  blockhouse  to  command  the  upper  part  of  the  glen,  and 
the  commander  kept  me  salaaming,  coffee-taking,  &c.,  until  I  saw  that 
the  sunlight  was  getting  too  red  to  give  me  time  to  explore  the  ravine, 
and  I  contented  myself  with  a  look  from  the  brink  down  into  the  blue 
depths. 

I  doubt  if,  in  the  rahge  of  habitual  travel,  there  is  another  such  scene. 
It  was  as  if  the  mountains  had  yawned  to  their  very  bases.  In  front  of  me 
were  bare  stony  peaks  7,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  whose  precipitous  slopes, 
on  which,  as  they  descended,  the  pines  got  courage,  httle  by  little,  to 
take  root,  plunged  down  unbrokenly,  and  ended  in  a  narrow  gorge.  At 
the  side,  the  rock  rose  like  the  aiguilles  of  Chamouny,  cloven  and  guttered, 
with  the  snow  still  lying  in  its  clefts,  and  broad  fields  of  it,  rosy  red,  on  the 
opposite  eastern  peaks.  I  looked  down  through  the  pines  and  cedars  that 
clung  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  below  me,  and  the  bottom  of  the  glen 
looked  blue  and  faint  in  their  interatices.  The  Xyloscala,  destroyed  by 
the  insurgents  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  was  replaced  by  a 
laborious  zigzag  road,  which  sidled  off  under  crags,  and  came  back  along 
slopes,  blasted  out  of  rock  and  buttressed  up  with  pine,  seeming  to  me 
\\rhere  I  stood,  i^i  if  it  finally  launched  off  is^io  mid  air,  and  would  onl} 
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help  another  Dfedalus  into  tho  nivtitery  of  the  labyrintli  of  piD«B  and 
gorges  below. 

Aa  I  watched,  the  Qexaa  of  the  stmlight  crept  ap  the  pealu  ai 
the  glen,  the  pnrplo-blne  sbndow  following  it  up,  across  the  snow-fie 
changing  from  rosy  to  lilne,  nnd  tinging  the  peaks  of  pale  gnj  I 
to  mseet  where  the  day  died  away.  The  chill  of  night  remindiog  mi 
pnt  my  overcoat  on,  we  rode  baek  acrost;  tbe  plain  in  the  twilight,  aeci 
panied  by  tbe  building  gang,  whose  polyglot  marmiir  was  as  cheerful  i 
full  of  mirth  as  thoagh  they  were  peasants  going  home  from  Uie  vini 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  good-hnmotu  and  patience  of  the  Tark 
Buldier.  IJrutnl  and  barUarona  they  doubtless  were  when  their  fanatic] 
and  the  rage  of  battle  united  to  excite  them,  but  in  camp  and  u 
have  found  Ibem  always  mi.dulB  of  the  pnrely  physical  man. 

Our  dinner  was  lururiotis,  and  in   the  true  eastern  manner.      1 
Paoha,  the  Bey  oomma&ding  the  place,  and  his  aide-de-camp,  made  £l 
with  me,  and  one  dish,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  served 
lingers  or  apoons  according  us  the  viand  was  dressed,  each  one  of  tfaa 
Bornpulously  adhering  to  his  i^uadrniit  of  the  copper  circle.     Tho  du 
was  almost  iutenninable  ;  it  was  dark  and  cold  when  the  end  did  como 

Tlio  soldiers,  gathered  round  their  camp  some  half  a.  mile  away,  h 
eaten  their  suppers  and  were  at  ease,  the  shouting  of  their 
coming  to  ns  occasionally  above  the  general  hum.  Presently  we 
them  taking  fir-branches,  and,  each  lighting  one  at  the  ueai'est  comp-fi] 
come  running  to  us  at  full  speed,  making  a  long  mad-cap  processun 
torch- bearers,  the  pitchy  fir  giving  out  an  immense  flame,  and,  makiilg 
the  head -quarters,  followed  by  Uie  battalion  baud  playing,  they  tbn 
their  branches  in  a  pile  on  a  litUo  k-vel  space  before  the  Pacha's  tent, 
then,  turmng  to  the  right  and  left,  sat  down  in  a  semicirele,  open  towui 
as.  A  detachment  was  t«Id  off  to  keep  up  tbe  fire,  and  a  sort  of  gli 
einh,  accompanied  by  rude  inBtrumcDtg,  drums  beaten  by  tbe  hand,  ui" 
kind  of  ilute  and  mandolin,  commenced  singing,  at  tbe  top  uf  their  rail 
the  plaintive  monotnnons  sou^  which  all  who  have  been  in  tho  east  kat 
and  cannot  describe. 

Ibis  was  tbe  overture  to  a  terpsichorean  and  dramatic  cntertiuamal 
most  tmiqiio  and  amusing.  The  programme  opened  with  a  danco 
Zobeques,  the  barbarons  race  who  occupy  the  country  behmd  Smym 
They  are  wrapped  in  a  sash  from  tbe  armpits  to  the  hips,  with  a  sort  • 
baggy  knee-breeches,  aud  bearing  long  knives  thrust  crosswise  ihroof 
Iboir  sashes.  They  formed  n  circle  and  began  a  movement,  which 
like  a  dauco  of  men  in  annonr,  half  stage  stride  and  half  bop.  'Xl 
mnaic  struck  up  an  appropriate  air,  and  tbe  dancers,  joining  in  I 
uirded  alowly  two  or  three  times  in  the  same  staid  and  doUberate 
then  drawing  their  knives,  brandished  them  in  time,  quickening 
pace,  and  hnrrjiiig  ronod  qnicker  and  qnieker  as  tbe  song  grew  i 
excited,  when  they  finally  came  to  a  climax  of  fiirj-,  rushing  in  ob 
vUuir.  at  tha  centre  oi  the  uidc  as  if  to  cut  cadi  otbec  ^va,. 
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raised  knives  were  arrested  by  the  opposing  empty  hand ;  tmd,  the  paroxysm 
passed,  the  song  died  down  to  its  lower  tone  and  moderate  time,  and  the 
dance  began  a  new  movement,  each  dancer  thrusting  his  knife  into  the 
ground  at  the  centre,  and  then  repeated  the  quickening  circles;  this 
time  rushing,  at  the  climax,  on  their  knives  and  drawing  them  from  the 
earth,  they  threw  themselves  on  an  imaginary  enemy  outside  the  circle, 
and,  having  hypothetically  demolished  him,  returned  to  their  gyrations, 
varying-  the  finale  by  lifting  one  of  the  company  into  the  air  on  their 
hands,  and,  dropping  him  simultaneously  with  their  voices.  This  lasted 
half-an-hour. 

After  an  intermission,  in  which  the  soldiers,  unawed  by  the  presence  of 
the  Pacha,  laughed  and  joked  and  shouted  to  their  content,  a  soldier 
entered  the  circle  dressed  as  an  Egyptian  dancing-woman.  He  was  one 
of  the  tallest  men  in  the  regiment,  capitally  travestied,  and  all  who  have 
seen  the  dance  of  the  Almah  can  imagine  the  bursts  of  laughter  with  which 
his  grave  precise  imitation  of  one  of  them  was  received  by  the  circle.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  more  exquisitely  ludicrous.  His  figure  seemed 
lithe  as  a  willow-wand,  and  he  twisted  and  bent,  and  bowed  and  doubled 
with  the  peculiar  expression  of  physique  which  seemed  impossible  to  any 
other  than  the  slender  Egyptian  girl. 

Boars  of  applause  followed  this  performance,  and  the  next  was  a  panto- 
mime— **  The  Honey-Stealers."  Two  men  enter  dressed  as  peasants,  one 
carrying  a  gun  on  his  back,  and  begin  groping  about  as  in  the  dark — ^run 
against  each  other,  stumble  and  fallj  and  finally,  by  much  listening,  find  a 
box,  which  had  been  placed  to  represent  the  hive.  The  thief  lays  down 
his  gun  to  be  more  free  in  his  motions,  and  a  soldier  runs  into  the  circle 
and  carries  it  off.  Enter  presently,  a  third  honey*seeker,  blacked  tq 
represent  a  negro,  or  some  diabolical  personage,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
which,  and,  stumbling  on  the  other  two,  an  afiray  ensues,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  bees  get  disturbed,  and  come  out  in  swarms,  the  luckless  black 
getting  the  lion*s  share  of  the  stings.  At  this  moment  an  alarm  is  given, 
and  the  gunner  misses  his  gun,  upon  which  he  foils  on  the  black  as  the 
thief,  and  between  the  stings  and  the  blows  the  intruder  expires,  the 
play  ending  with  the  efforts  of  the  two  living  to  carry  out  and  .dispose  of 
the  one  dead,  interfered  with  greatly  by  a  spasmodic  life  remaining 
in  the  members,  which  refuse  to  lie  as  they  are  put.  But  this  finally 
subsiding,  the  body  is  satisfiEUitorily  disposed  of,  and  the  pantomime 
gives  way,  amidst  the  most  uproarious  laugjhter  and  applause,  to  a  Cir- 
cassian dance.  The  dancers  were  few,  and  the  dance  tame,  and  not 
meeting  any  appreciation,'  gave  way  to  a  repetition  of  the  Zebequcj 
saltations,  of  which  they  seemed  never  disposed  to  tire. 

The  entertainment  lasted  till  eleven  o'clock,  when,  each  soldier  taking 
a  branch  of  fir,  the  actors  and  audience  raced  off  like  a  demoniac  festival 
breaking  up,  the  band  following  with  a  blare  of  trumpets  and  bang  of 
drums,  and  we  were  left  to  our  dignity  and  the  dying  embers  of  the  theatre 
fire. 
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Although  in  July,  Uic  night  was  so  iotEiiisely  colli  thnl,  i  

Pacha's  tent,  n&d  with  ail  the  cohering  he  could  spare  tno,  in  additioaM 
my  own  Porsian  carpet  over  instead  of  under  me,  I  wa»  rimoBt  too  ei>U 
to  sleep,  nod  the  morning  found  me  well  diRpoged  to  put  my  blood  xa 
motion  by  vigorouH  exercise.  Coffee  serveil,  we  rode  orer  to  the 
XyloHcala,  and,  after  more  coffee -and- pipe  compliments,  we  began  the 
deseeDt  of  the  new  iilgzag  road.  It  was  so  steep  thnt  no  londed  beaat 
could  mount  it,  and  it  twik  mo  two  hours'  walk  to  get  to  tbe  bottom. 
where  the  road  straitens  and  follows  the  river,  here  ii  dancing,  gurgling 
stream,  rnshing  amongst  boulders  and  over  ridges,  under  overbanging 
pines,  as  though  there  were  no  tropics,  and  the  land  had  not  bad  rain 
for  two  months.  The  whole  gorge  was  filled  with  the  balsamic  odours  uf 
firs  and  pine,  which  covered  the  slopes  wherever  the  rock  would  give 
them  place ;  and  above  that,  hare  sjdintety  cliffs  overhang  the  gorg»,  so 
that  it  seemed  that  a  stone  would  fall  three  thousand  feet  if  thrown  from 
tbe  summit.  A  few  Turkish  soldiers,  lazily  felling  or  trimmiDg  piaea 
for  the  block-houaes,  were  the  only  signs  of  humanity  we  saw.  Above,  in 
the  pines,  we  heard  the  partridge's  note,  as  the  mother  called  to  her 
young  brood  to  follow  her.  The  gorge  widened  to  a  glen ;  the  slopes 
receded  slightly,  and  then,  after  another  hour  of  walking,  we  came  to  a 
sharp  turn  in  its  course,  where  the  high  mountains  walled  up  tbe  glen  to 
the  west,  with  a  sheer  slope  of  five  or  sis  thousand  feet  from  the  peaks  to 
the  brook  bed,  and  the  rocks  on  each  side  shut  in  like  the  lintels  of  a  door- 
way. Here  is  the  little  village  of  Samariii,  so  long  the  refuge  of  the 
women  and  children  of  this  section  of  Crete,  and  where,  bo  long  as  krms 
and  food  lasted,  a  few  resolute  men  might  have  defended  them  against  all 
comers.  I  doubt  if  in  the  known  world  there  is  such  another  fortress. 
No  artillery  could  crown  those  heights ;  no  athletes  descend  the  slopes ; 
while  the  only  access  from  below  is  through  the  river-bed,  in  one  place 
only  ten  feet  wide,  and  above  which  the  cliffs  rise  perpendicularly  over 
a  thousand  feet ;  the  strata  in  some  places  matching  each  other,  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  cloven  gorge— the  yawn  of  some  earthquake,  which 
anggested  closing  again  at  a  futnre  day- — and  for  two  hours  down  from  the 
glen  there  is  no  escaping  from  the  river  course,  except  by  gont-paths,  uid 
these  such  as  no  goat  wonld  care  needlessly  to  travel. 

Pashley  has  described  the  village  of  Samaria,  and  its  mngnificent 
oypressos  and  little  chapel,  as  they  are  now.  No  invasion,  no  sacrilege, 
has  entered  there ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  only  church  in  Crete, 
ontside  the  Turkish  lines  of  permanent  occupation,  which  has  not  baou 
desecrated.  The  roof  of  the  chapel  is  made  of  tiles,  which  must  date 
from  the  early  ByEanline  Empire. 

The  river  below  here,  the  St.  Rumeli,  is  a  rapid  perennial  Elream, 
which  at  times  of  flood  shuts  off  nil  travel  by  the  road.  Lower  down  is 
a  tiny  villnge  of  tbe  same  name  as  the  river,  m  a  gorge  into  which  only 
an  hoar's  sunlight  can  enter  during  the  day — damp,  chilly,  and  aguish — 
thfliewdesc«  of  a  half-dozen  families  otgotA-\uit&4.  ¥«A\^bi\^ein)J&R««>i>fak_ 
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near  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  that  of  Tarrha,  the  scene  of  Apollo's  loves 
with  Acacallis,  who,  if  hred  in  this  glen,  mast  have  been  of  that  icy 
temperament  which  should  have  best  suited  the  professional  flirt  of 
Olympus. 

To  travellers  who  care  to  visit  Samaria  I  would  give  the  hint  to 
leave  their  horses  at  Omalo,  and  have  a  boat  to  meet  them  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Bumeli,  as  the  ascent  is  long  and  painful,  even  by  the  new 
road,  which,  since  I  saw  it,  the  torrents  may  have  demolished.  They  may 
thus  visit  the  Port  Phoenix  of  St.  Paid,  which  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, and  landing  at  Suia,  west  of  St.  Bumeli,  have  their  horses  come 
down  by  the  pass  of  Krustogherako,  and  so  return  by  way  of  St.  Irene — a 
very  wild  pass  of  the  Selino  mountains — to  Gan^a. 

We  had  made  no  such  provision,  and  so  were  obliged  to  toil  back  in  the 
intense  heat  of  the  July  sun  beating  down  into  the  gorge,  and,  arriving 
past  noon,  to  be  refreshed  by  sherbet  and  cofifee  by  the  hospitable  com- 
mander of  the  station  at  Xyloscala,  the  snow  of  the  sherbet  being  brought 
from  the  opposite  cliff  two  hundred  yards  away,  but  an  hour's  climb  to 
get  to  it.  The  commander  was  a  more  intelligent  man  than  it  is  usual 
for  Turkish  officers  to  be,  and  he  narrated  how  he  had  led  a  detachment 
round  to  the  top  of  the  opposing  cliffs,  and  how  when  they  got  there  they 
were  like  the  twenty  thousand  men  of  the  King  of  France,  and  had  to 
come  back  by  the  way  they  went. 

However,  they  have  now  a  blockhouse  at  the  Xyloscala;  another 
at  Samaria  in  sight  and  signalling  of  it,  and  a  third  at  St.  Bumeli,  so 
that,  for  the  future,  there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  who  holds  the  Heart 
of  Crete. 
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I. 

Not  a  mile  from  London,  almost  witHn  the  echo  of  its  xnnliitudefl  and 
the  yihration  of  its  Sunday  bells,  stands  an  old  honse  with  green  lawns, 
hidden  from  the  road  by  high  walls  and  by  the  rustling  shade  of  elm- 
trees,  that  have  shaded  and  rustled  over  the  heads  of  many  a  geneimtion 
passing  on  its  way  through  the  old  house.     The  green  comes  ont  bright 
in  the  early  summer.    Birds  up  in  the  branches  are  chirrapiog  and 
minding  their  nests.    These  sparrows  are  not  unlike  people  who  have 
made  their  homes  in  some  tranquil  cloister  or  collegiate  city,  among  arehes 
touched  by  time,  of  which  the  ornaments  are  dispersed  and  brokoi,  and 
where  the  lights  shine  through  cracked  and  ivy- wreathed  ruins.     People 
live  on  happily  in  ancient  houses  and  cloisters,  and  are  no  older  because 
their  homes  are  old ;  the  leaves  are  green  though  the  trunks  are  grey, 
and  the  branches  twisted  and  moss-eaten.    It  may  be  a  fancy  that  the 
voices  ring  more  harmoniously  from  such  surroundings,  but  it  is  no  ficuicy 
that  the  tranquil  worlds  some  people  live  in  seem  to  repeat  their  moods — 
delights,  laments,  farewells.    And  sometimes  of  an  evening,  when  The 
Lawn  is  quiet,  and  the  lights  from  the  old  farmhouse  (for  it  was  nothing 
more  in  the  beginning)  shine  out  into  the  twilight  gardens, — sometimes, 
then,  a  nightingale  begins  to  sing. 

You  can  see  the  tiled  roofs  and  high  chimneys  of  Fulham  Lawn,  from 
the  river,  peeping  over  the  branches  at  the  new  rows  of  houses  that  are 
flooding  up  to  its  very  walls.  We  do  not  love  the  old  place  the  less 
because  it  is  somewhat  quaint  in  dress  and  out  of  mode.  Its  passages 
are  tortuous  and  bewildering,  its  many  flights  and  staircases  are  utterij 
confusing  to  those  who  are  unused  to  them.  It  stands  safe  behind  its 
wall  in  its  quaint  old-fashioned  garb  among  the  green  protecting  trees. 
One  day  they  will  give  their  lives  to  save  the  dear  old  place,  and  fJEdl  one 
by  one  like  sentries  at  their  posts,  but  it  will  be  in  vain.  Meanwhile, 
human  birds,  like  their  prototypes  up  in  the  branches,  come  year  after 
year  persistently  haunting  the  close-shaven  lawn,  and  pecking  the  liberal 
crumbs  dispersed  by  the  kind  hands  of  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Fulham  Lawn  on  a  fine  day  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  imaginable  : 
couches  and  chairs  are  brought  out,  and  white  tables  heaped  with  claret- 
jugs,  and  ice,  and  cool  drinks,  and  cream  and  fruit  piled  up,  and  hot 
cakes  from  the  oven.  The  young  folks  gather  r^und  the  strawberry- table, 
the  young  men  waiting  on  the  maidens,  and  heaping  up  their  little  China, 
plates  with  crimson  fruit.  The  children  come  running  up  from  the  swings 
and  shady  comers  where  they  have  been  at  play.     Distant  figures  go 
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crossing  the  lawns.  Little  clouds  pass  flitting  across  the  sky ;  perhaps  a 
flight  of  hirds  goes  sailing  to  haunts  in  the  elm-tops  hard  hj  :  then  all  the 
sunset  lights  hegin  to  bum  green  and  crimson  and  dazzling  white,. reflected 
from  the  flower-garden ;  the  air  seems  pink  with  the  scent  of  the  rose-trees ; 
the  hum  of  the  voices  rises,  and  then. drones  away.  It  is  an  hour  in 
which  to  bask  and  to  breathe  peace,  after  the  week's  disquiet ;  pleasant 
things  after  the  jar  and  noise  of  life,  a  little  ease  after  the  strained  atten- 
tion and  hurry  of  the  quietest  London  world.  It  is  better  rest  than  you 
can  find  alone  in  your  own  home,  for  there  your  tired  fancy  only  repeats 
variations  upon  the  doubts  and  distractions  that  you  have  tried  in  vain  to 
Folve  or  to  forget ;  here  you  watch  the  lights,  the  people  coming  and  going 
or  resting  like  yourself,  and  worries  are  charmed  away,  and  morbid  fancies 
cease  from  troubling. 

One  af  the  peculiarities  of  Fulham  Lawn  is,  that  although  all  the 
people  who  come  there  seem  to  be  taking  life  easily,  they  are  not  drones 
in  the  hive,  but  most  of  them  have  their  own  stamp  and  peculiarity. 
That  young  man  with  the  flower  in  his  coat  has  won  his  spurs  governing 
some  great  Indian  province ;  that  gallant-'looking  hero  in  a  white  hat,  under 

the  lilac-tree,  is  the  Member  for  N ,  whose  speeches  we  have  ajl  tead, 

as  night  after  night  he  has  fought  his  battle  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  only  of  the  present  as  one  thinks  of  Fulham  Lawn. 
Many  and  many  a  past  is  there  to  some  of  us,  so  closely  interwoven  with 
the  present,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two.  Whose  eyes  are 
those  looking  up  at  us  from  the  little  maiden's  face  ?  Not  her  own  only  ? 
Whose  saying  is  it  we  are  all  thinking  of,  as  we  stand  talking  together, 
and  confound  present  and  past  laughter,  and  talk,  and  smiling  f&ceB  with 
others  that  seem  even  more  vivid  still  than  the  actual  living  ones  ?  and 
listen  to  words  spoken  carelessly,  that  are  like  an  answer  to  other  words 
that  echoed  years  and  years  ago  ? 

Yesterday  a  little  boy  came  running  up  to  his  mother  with  a  great 
yellow  rose  all  glimmering,  and  he  smiled  as  he  threw  it  into  her  lap.  She 
took  it  up,  and  then  she  blushed  when  she  bent  her  head  over  it,  and  I 
suddenly  remembered  that  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  her,  some  one  had 
given  her  a  yellow  rose  as  she  sat  under  that  very  tree,  a  shy  girl,  in  a 
sombre  cloud-like  dress,  still  in  mourning  for  her  home,  knowing  no  one, 
frightened,  looking  at  us  all  with  curious,  lightning  glances.  On  that 
summer's  day  ten  years  ago,  this  beautifol  woman  was  a  girl  of  twenty, 
shy,  dim,  silent ;  but,  in  truth,  it  has  always  been  more  by  signs  and  looks 
that  Isabella  has  spoken  than  by  words.  Very  dark  hair,  very  pale  cheeks, 
very  soft  wild  eyes, — ^more  grey  than  black, — ^for  her,  a  yellow  rose  was 
just  the  flower  to  suit  her ;  but  Mr.  Armar  seemed  to  be  scarcely  the  person 
to  give  it  to  her,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  come  up  with  a  great  golden 
Gloire  de  Dijon  in  his  hand.  **  Here  is  a  fine  rose,*'  he  said,  scarcely  looking 
at  her  as  he  strolled  away.  It  seemed  to  brighten  up  her  sombre  dress,  and 
to  harmonize  as  no  pink  or  crimson  would  have  done  with  the  iron  greys  and 
blacks  and  the  little  cloud  that  served  her  for  a  head-gear.  Was  it  the  gift 
or  was  it  the  rose  ?   When  I  looked  id  her  again.  1  ^<k<9i  \^'^V>^<^  ^^<^^<qxV^^ 
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come  back  into  Ler  cboeks ;  she  scarcoly  moved  or  lonkecl,  but  it  appeared 
to  me  ns  if  a  saddcD  flciah  of  lightning  bom  ths  cloud  hiul  revealed  ft  nrhok 
world  beneath  its  gloom.     As  that  lightuiag  flasbed,  it  seemed  to  slnlu 

others  best  do  8  myself.    "  What  a  pretty  girl  she  is,"  said  yoiiDg  Mr,  B , 

the  spa  ot  the  house.  (He  himself  was  engaged  to  bo  mnrriod  to  a  J 
haired  maiden.  Ue  wax  hard  to  please,  and  he  had  suarcely  notic 
bella  before.)  I  remember  that  as  we  were  still  talking  of  heft  a  ' 
with  wild  hair  and  spectacles  and  radiating  eyes  came  out  of  the  < 
towards  us.  When  I  think  of  it  now,  across  the  mists  of  years,  it  |lBt« 
me  in  mind — I  scarcely  know  why — of  that  desoriptiou  of  Victor  Hugo's 
ul  0,  mask  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  pale  faco,  the  drew 
strange  and  loosely  fashioned,  those  sloping  shoulders  seemed  soarcelj  to 
belong  to  everyday  life.  The  young  man  passed  ou  in  a  straight  gliding 
line,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nur  to  the  left,  though  mnay  poopU 
looked  up  at  him  as  be  uenl  by. 

"There  goes  Nielaud,"  said  one  of  the  young  men.     "I  dont; 
yon  stare  at  him.     L)id  you  heai'  of  his  challenging  the 
mittce  because  they  sent  back  bis  picture  ?  " 

Mr.  Nielaud,  so  I  was  afterwards  told,  was  a  German — a  painter  of  I'yti 
— that  was  his  specialty.  He  had  produced  some  very  fine  pictures  and 
some  very  bad  ones  :  people  said  he  was  a  genius  for  six  weeks  in  the  rear. 

Sir  George  W ,  our  own  Academician,  thought  very  highly  of  some  of 

Nieland's  work,  and  bad  first  introduced  him  to  one  or  two  of  his  frienils. 

"  Ho  is  the  strangest  fellow,"  said  Mr.  B .     "  He  is  a  protege  o( 

Kir  George's.  I  met  him  in  the  East,  and  I  see  a  great  deal  of  him,  but 
there  are  days  when  he  scarcely  seems  himself.  1  think  I  bad  better  gii 
after  him  now,  or  he  will  be  challenging  somebody  else." 

And  the  young  man  hurried  off  in  pursuit  of  the  slight  figure  that  was 
still  moving  on  in  aimless  progression  between  the  groups,  looking  neither 
to  the  right  uor  to  the  left,  though  moat  of  the  people  present  looked  up 

as  be  passed.     Mr.  Nieland  went  so  swiftly  that  Mr.  B^ did  not  cone 

np  to  him  until  he  had  stopped  suddenly,  after  completing  his  oiienit, 
ill  the  veiy  place  whence  I  bad  firxt  seen  him  issue  from  the  crowd  with 
the  strange  floating  step  peculiar  to  him. 

lie  was  then  standing  opposite  to  pour  Isabella  in  her  cloud  of  grey, 
nud  staring  at  her  flxedly.  t>he,  poor  girl,  seemed  to  shrink  uncomibil- 
ably  tieneath  his  wild  looks.  She  was  too  shy  to  move  away,  but  the 
colour  died  from  her  faeo,  and  by  some  odd  chance  the  leaves  of  the 
yellow  rose  that  she  was  holding  fell  from  their  stem  and  lay  scattered 
over  her  gown  and  on  the  grass   at  her  feet.     It  was  jnst  then   tiul 

Mr,  B camo  op  and  took  his  friend's  arm  and  led  him  away,  nai 

Armor,  sent  by   kind  Lady  B (who    seemed  to  have  the  gift  of 

divining  the  minds  of  her  guests),  came  and  offered  his  arm  to  the  yooug 
lady,  saying  ;  "  I  um  desired  to  briag  you  to  our  hostess,'' 

The  girl  thanked  him  liy  a  grateful  look  and  jumped  up  with  a  qvieh 

h  of  relief.     Armor  made  no  attempt  to  converse  with  her,  bnt  ltd  bis 
t  to  B  mot  -when  little  Lady  B ,  with  the  help   of  hwJflH 
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daughters,  was  pouring  out  tea,  and  where  strawberries  were  growing 
ready  plucked  in  their  dishes — it  was  a  table-land  flowing  not  only  with 
milk  and  honey,  but  with  cream  and  crystallized  sugar.  ''You  must 
allow  me  to  cater  for  you,**  said  Henry  Armar,  with  a  polite  little  bow. 

There  was  a  certain  gentle  old-fashioned  gallantry  about  him  that  young 
men  sometimes  smiled  at,  but  for  which  all  his  women-friends  loved  him  : 
the  girls  used  to  feel  happier  when  they  saw  him  coming  across  the  lawn ; 

Lady  B had  trusted  him  for  many  years ;  he  was  her  cousin,  and 

the  little  lady,  though  she  was  very  kind  to  every  one,  did  not  admit  many 
to  her  intimacy.  He  was  one  of  the  few  people  who  were  privileged  to 
gather  the  roses  that  grew  in  special  beauty  grafted  on  their  thorns  in  the 
rose-garden  of  Fulham  Lawn.      Though  the  young  men  smiled,  they 

loved  him.     Lord  B consulted  him,  and  relied  upon  his  judgment. 

Happily  such  characters  are  not  quite  rare  in  the  eager  throng.  Which 
of  us  cannot  think  of  some  among  us  to  whom  we  all  instinctively  go  for 
rest  and  sympathy  :  people  who  live  to  consider  other  people  ;  the  gentle 
links  that  bind  turbulent  spirits  together  ?  Perhaps  they  may  not  be  so 
well  known  to  fame  as  A  B  or  C  ;  but  who  would  not  rather  win,  as  they 
do,  the  unconscious  love  and  confidence  of  other  hearts  than  the  noisiest 
trumpetings  of  Fame  ? — Fame  gets  black  in  the  face  now- a- days  cele- 
brating first  one  ware  and  then  another !  It  is  kindly  meant,  but  the 
loudest  notes  of  a  trumpet  are  not  so  comforting  to  human  hearts  as  the 
gentle  beam  of  kindly  eyes. 

I  don*t  think  that,  until  he  saw  Isabella,  Henry  Armar  had  ever  had 
a  sentiment  since  he  was  a  boy.  People  were  so  used  to  treat  him  as  a 
friend  and  a  J^rother,  and  to  confide  their  sentiments  to  him,  that  it  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  them  or  to  him  to  put  himself  in  the  foreground.  But 
Isabella,  to  whom  all  things  were  new  and  strange,  had  nothing  to  confide 
(except  perhaps  her  terror  of  poor  Nieland^s  curious  glares) ;  to  her 
Mr.  Armar  was  a  mysterious  personage  detached  from  the  crowd,  coming 
out  of  another  world  to  that  which  she  had  lived  in  of  late, — a  world  in 
which  she  went  about  in  faded  mourning ;  in  crepe  for  the  present,  as 
well  as  for  the  past,  poor  child :  for  daily  deaths  of  home,  of  the  light  of 
life,  of  the  loving  appreciation  to  which  she  had  been  used  so  long ;  and 
so  when  Armar  brought  her  a  chair,  a  rose,  some  strawberries  and  cream, 
when  he  made  a  polite  little  bow,  and  a  little  joke  to  amuse  her,  this  girl, 
who  was  but  half  fledged,  and  whose  wmgs  did  not  yet  bear  her  (they 
were  stronger  wings  than  Henry's  and  would  carry  her  far  away  beyond 
his  flight  one  day) — this  young  fledgling's  clear  eyes  dazzled  him  with  the 
bright  lights  peculiar  to  them.  ''How  good  you  are  to  me,"  she  said  at 
last,  with  a  tremulous  voice.  This  was  a  very  different  measure  of 
gratitude  from  Lady  Fanny's  "  thank'ee,"  or  Mrs.  Calmair's  careless  little 
nod.    **  I  want  you  to  tell  me  a  little  more  about  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Armar, 

sitting  down  beside  his  young  companion.     *'  Lady  B did  me  the 

honour  to  introduce  me  to  you,  but  she  did  not  even  tell  me  your  name." 
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II. 

Some  one  snggested  one  day  that  the  story  of  Fulham  Lawn  whouk 
be  written,  but  it  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  history  of  the  people  who  conn 
there  that  is  told  upon  the  lawn.  It  is  like  a  resting-place  at  the  end  oi 
a  labyrinth — a  seven-days'  labyrinth  crossed  by  many  winding  ways  and 
streets,  and  blind  alleys  and  diverging  distractions,  leading  at  last  to  tlu 
lawp  by  ihe  still  water.  Who  shall  attempt  to  weave  together  or  ia 
disentangle  the  various  clews  which  have  brought  each  guest  thither, 
from  their  various  homes  and  minds  and  states  ? 

There  are  the  painters'  homes  in  the  green  suburbs,  or,  like  Nieland*?, 
in  some  deserted  quarter  of  the  town,  with  lofty  studios,  of  which  the 
blinds  are  flapping  in  the .  sun,  and  the  shadows  trembling  on  the  matted 
floors,  this  hot  summer's  day.  There  are  the  politicians'  lodgings  down 
farther  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  great  public  boildings  are, 
and  the  stores  of  wisdom  carefully  wrapped  up  in  blue  paper,  and  tied  up 
tight  with  pink  tape.  There  are  the  philosophers'  homes,  more  or  less 
comfortably  furnished  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  depths  of  their  philosophy, 
from  which  rise  natural  streams  of  ink,  flowing  and  overflooding  the  land. 
Unless  something  is  done,  we  shall  be  all  drowned  in  our  own  geysers. 

Then  there  are  the  trimonthly  homes  of  country  squires  in  the  plea- 
sant south-western  districts,  where  they  establish  themselves  mth  bntlers, 
horses,  daughters,  and  ladies' -maids,  for  the  great  general  race  of  the  season. 
It  is  an  exciting  but  unintelligible  performance  in  broughams  and  other 
carriages.  You  drive  to  No.  1,000,  then  all  back  to  No.  10,000  ;  then 
home ;  then  change  garments,  and  round  the  comer ;  then  home  again, 
undress,  re- dress,  and  all  appear  simultaneously  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way.  If  they  all  stood  still,  it  would  come  to  very  much  the  same 
result.  But  the  young  people  enjoy  the  exercise,  and  Ihe  old  ones  get  to 
like  it  from  habit.  These  are  rolling  homes,  without  much  moss,  some 
people  might  think.  Henry  Armar's  home  was  with  the  lawyers,  fur 
away  from  the  sound  of  multitudinous  wheels.  He  lived  in  the  Temple, 
in  Garden  Court,  with  a  few  old  prints  and  china  cups  to  ornament  his 
rooms,  an  old  wooden  creaking  staircase  to  lead  to  them.  He  had  a 
picture  or  two,  by  which  he  set  great  store.  Sometimes  his  women 
friends  came  to  see  him  in  this  tranquil  domain,  and  he  would  then 
produce  Sevres  teacups  and  a  Dresden  teapot  to  feast  them  with. 
He  wrote  his  articles — ^he  went  to  and  fro  from  his  club.  Such  a  life  may 
be  a  little  dull  at  times,  but  there  is  some  intelligence  in  it  and  some 
variety ;  and,  for  a  friendly  and  sensitive  nature  Uke  Armar's,  many  an 
interest  and  faithful  afiection. 

Can  any  man's  life  be  so  hopeless,  and  utterly  ugly  and  meaningless, 
as  the  lives  of  some  women  ?  At  least,  it  is  his  own  fault  if  it  is  so ;  but  it 
is  a  woman's  fate.  A  good  Samaritan  had  picked  up  Isabella,  and  taken  her, 
not  to  an  inn,  but  into  her  own  home,  and  into  her  own  daily  life.  The 
girl  was  thankful  for  a  home — ^for  a  comer  in  any  life ;  but  what  a  life  it  was ! 
Ornamented  by  little  tags  of  faded  ribbon,  and  bugles,  and  cheap  artificial 
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flowers,  stowed  away  between  the  four  gaily-papered  walls  of  some  dreary 
stibnrban  Yilla,  enlivened  by  gossip  and  the  dire  offences  of  the  maid-of-all- 
work,  with  feasts  of  battered  toast,  and  bread-and-cheese,  and  greasy  mid- 
day meals.  The  daily  peaceful  round  of  sunrise  and  sunset  comes  distorted 
through  such  a  medium.  Sentiment,  romance,  in  such  a  foggy  atmosphere 
of  commonplace  ! — ^who  would  look  for  such  things  ?  Don't  we  all  know 
the  look  of  the  house  ?  The  various  parasols  and  overshoes  in  the  passage 
below  ;  the  dish-cover,  the  druggeted  flight  of  stairs,  and  the  stained-glass 
window  on  the  landing,  where  a  faded  gilt  card-rack,  containing  some 
dusty  cards,  is  displayed  on  a  table  covered  by  cotton  crochet- work.  Poor 
shabby  suburban  life,  with  what  airs  of  superiority  it  is  described,  and 
pointed  at,  and  patronized  !  For  an  ugly  face,  there  is  no  lack  of  charity ; 
but  heaven  help  the  tasteless  :  for  them  there  is  no  Efympathy  on  earth — 
although  perhaps  in  heaven  there  may  be  some  mansions  prepared  for 
them.  .  .  . 

Out  of  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  she  sat,  Isabella  could 
see  a  railing,  a  long  dusty  road,  leading  by  the  many  arches  of  a 
cemetery ;  the  back  of  the  house  looked  out  across  cabbage-fields,  that 
spread  away  in  the  distance  towards  some  unfinished  suburb,  begun 
and  abandoned  to  its  fiite.  There  was  the  desolateness  of  the  country 
without  its  peace ;  the  dust  and  gloom  of  a  town  without  its  life  and 
interest.  This  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  ''We 
are  just  handy  in  the  way  of  everything,*'  says  Mrs.  Delafosse,  com- 
placently, *'  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  country.  Did  you  think  it  was 
all  up  with  you,  my  dear  ?  "  says  the  old  lady,  nodding  her  black  ringlets. 
**  Here  was  the  old  woman  coming  to  look  after  you.  And  this  is  as  con- 
venient a  place  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  Hot  water  laid  on,  and  cheap 
at  thirty-five.  I  have  handsome  furniture,  too — ^fsunily  furniture  of  my 
poor  husband's.  And  you  will  find  the  girl  a  nice  willing  servant. 
You  must  call  me  aunt — won't  you,  dear?  Why,  I  knew  your  papa 
when  he  was  in  shorts  :  many  a  time  has  he  ei^'oyed  my  gooseberry  jam." 
Mrs.  Delafosse  always  made  the  best  of  everything,  and  was  enchanted 
to  have  a  listener  to  her  beatitudes.  It  is  lonely  living  by  one's  self.  She 
dearly  loved  a  talk,  but  talking  without  a  listener  was  like  making  bricks 
without  straw,  or  playing  draughts  with  a  dummy,  or  like  unrequited  love : 
being  satisfied  herself,  she  wished  her  young  charge  to  be  satisfied  too. 

''  Isabella,  you  should  look  up — ^you  should,  indeed !  Repining  isn't 
grateful  when  I  do  so  much  to  see  you  happy." 

**  That  you  do,"  said  Isabella.     **  0  dear  me !  how  I  wish " 

The  girl  stopped  abruptly ;  she  did  not  want  to  seem  ungrateful.  She 
looked  round  at  the  narrow  walls,  the  massive  chandelier  swathed  in 
yellow  muslin,  the  scrolled  and  sprawling  and  fusiy  draperies,  the  portrait 
over  the  chinmey  of  the  late  Mr.  Delafosse,  sitting  in  a  handsome  maho- 
gany chair.  She  looked  at  the  gaudy  drugget  underfoot,  the  battered 
shilling  novels  against  the  wall.  Would  this  ever  seem  so  much  like  home 
as  the  shabbiest,  dingiest  little  housekeeper's  waiting-room  at  The  Lawn 
hard  by  ? 
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Mrs.  Dolafosse  Iiod  manj  eDJojmeiils.  Tea-driukin];(  (tbfi 
lilack  family  CoQgon),  crookotins^,  and  patduDg,  spcond-hnnd 
read — ri  penny  paper  now  nnd  tben  {it  genemlly  came  Uiop  and  two 
old  :  newspapers  eooD  druup  thoir  wiuga — they  are  like  thoaa  inseeta  that 
are  only  created  to  Uro  for  four- and-t wen ty  hours).  Poor  Isabella  Wis 
fastidions.  She  hated  to  read  a  much-thumbed  book;  slrong  black  Congoo 
made  her  head  ache ;  licr  tastea  were  indefinite,  gentle — for  tLtnga  indi- 
cated and  felt,  rather  than  strongly  marked ;  for  people  who  cliknn«d 
her,  rather  than  for  those  who  would  take  her  by  storm.  And  ^et  she 
hated  herself  for  shrinking  &om  this  home  of  hers,  when  she  remvmbwed 
that  when  all  others  had  failed,  this  one  opened  to  take  her  in  :  and  when 
other  fftu-er  faces  were  turned  away  or  gone  from  this  life  for  eTor,  Mrs. 
BelafoBse'e  kind  and  red  and  nilgar  eonntenance  came  with  true  lordli- 
ness, smihng  upon  her  gloom.  How  well  she  remembered  coming  to  tliii 
strange  home,  sitting  iu  a  cab  by  her  protectress  I 

Good  Samaritans  are  of  all  conditions  and  appearances, 
was  very  fitt  and  gorgeously  apparelled,  and  would  have 
very  strong  ass  to  bear  her,  but  she  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
all  the  eame  ;  and  when  she  heard  that  Isabella  was  alone  among  tbiaVM 
by  the  wayside,  she  came  driring  np  to  the  lodgings  in  a  cab  to  carry  htr 
straight  away.  Sbo  had  been  a  humble  companion  iu  the  girl's  fittnfly. 
yhe  had  married  a  corate,  who  had  been  struck  by  her  bright  face  tuid  her 
talents  for  housekeeping.  She  had  first  married  and  then  cheerfnJIy  sur- 
rived  him.  When  the  great  panic  came,  and  lEaU-'Ua's  father  alao  lay 
dving,  a  mined  man,  wilh  his  heart  torn  for  his  poor  child's  fntnrc,  the 
good  old  creature  trotted  off  to  cheer  "  Master  Frank's  "  last  honra  hy  pro- 
mises of  protection  for  hia  poor  little  girl. 

*'  I'll  be  a  mother  to  her,"  says  Mrs.  DelafoRse.  "  You  i^au  trust  her 
to  me  as  if  she  was  my  fnra.  Don't  yon  be  afraid.  With  tier  pretty 
face,  there's  plenty  will  want  to  take  care  of  her." 

And,  like  a  true-hearted  old  lady,  she  kept  her  word.  She  c«nl«d  the 
girl  off  to  Belteviie  Itow.  She  would  not  touch  one  farthing  of  her  atendcT 
allowance.     Nor  did  she  rasenlhuT prote/fi'vf  flights  into  worlds  where  slie 

herself  did  not  penetrate.    Kind  Lady  B had  asked  her  to  The  Lttvni, 

but  Mrs.  Delafosse  resolutely  refased  ;  only  she  would  have  liked  to  bare 
Kent  her  parasol  and  her  best  shawl  there  by  deputy,  and  was  quite  tUI- 
happy  when  Isabella  declined  the  loan  of  these  adornments. 

The  Lawn  was  only  a  little  way  from  Bellevne  Row,  and  the  park  gMtes 
would  open  wide  to  admit  the  slim  mourning  figure,  coming  from  the  sun- 
glare  without,  into  the  cool  river  glades.  Good  Mrst  Delafosse  used  lo 
walk  np  with  Isabella  and  leave  her  safe  at  the  door.  They  used  to  come 
along  tlio  dusty  road,  with  its  dreary  villas  and  horizons  of  cabbages, 
and  of  smoky  sunset  skies.  Nieland  painted  a  picture  ouce  with  Uita 
very  background,  and  a  yellow  streaked  siuisut,  and  a  figure  of  a 
Irishwoman  finishing  her  work  in  the  foreground,  where  the 
iwpnning  to  rise.     The  picture  made  a  sensation  that  year,  ( 
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fosse,  who  had  accompanied  her  on  the  occasion  to  the  Academy.     The 
old  lady  chnckled  over  it  for  five  minutes  at  least. 

•  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  was  the  cemetery,  as  I  have  said,  with 
its  many  arches  and  white  tombstones  gleaming  and  crowding  behind  the 
rails,  where  the  multitude  were  sleeping  silently.  What  a  solenm  place 
it  was  even  in  the  broad  daylight.  Isabella  used  to  hurry  her  steps  as 
she  went  by  and  look  away.  Sometimes  they  would  meet  a  funeral 
issuing  from  the  great  gates.  If  Isabella  had  been  a  Catholic  she  would 
have  crossed  herself;  being  a  Protestant,  as  she  was,  her  heart  beat, 
and  a  little  verse  out  of  the  Evening  Hymn  used  to  come  into  her  head. 
Mrs.  Delafosse,  for  her  part,  found  a  certain  excitement  in  watching  these 
mourning  processions.  She  used  to  count  them  from  the  dining-room 
window,  and  tell  Isabella  on  her  return  how  many  had  gone  by.  And  so 
the  sun  burnt  hot  and  the  summer  went  on,  and  one  day  followed  another 
for  Isabella,  and  The  Lawn  opened  its  gates  to  her,  as  week  after  week  she 
used  to  come  as  usual  along  the  high  dusty  road,  with  her  shadow  flitting 
beside  her,  and  her  protectress  or  the  little  maid  by  her  side.  They 
would  leave  her  to  find  her  way  up  to  the  house,  along  the  sweep*,  past 
the  elm-trees,  to  the  front  door.  Very  often  she  met  Armar  as  she  came 
along,  but  if  she  did  not  meet  him,  she  knew  that  when  she  reached  the 
house  she  should  find  her  rose  ready  gathered  lying  upon  the  hall  table. 
It  was  a  silent  love-making — so  silent  that  the  girl  scarcely  ever  put  words 
to  it,  or  realized  very  plainly  that  he  was  more  to  her  than  any  one  else  : 
she  used  to  see  him  watching  her  sometimes,  but  Nieland,  too,  often 
watched  her ;  only  when  he  looked  she  used  to  feel  as  if  she  hated  him, 
and  his  eyes  frightened  her  as  he  gleamed  through  his  spectacles. 


m. 

Was  Armar  more  than  a  friend?  One  day  he  did  not  come,  and 
Isabella  missed  him  sorely  ;  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  failed.  The  river 
looked  less  cool,  the  grass  less  green,  the  friendly  greetings  seemed  to  jar 
and  to  distract  her,  and  Nieland  came  and  Eat  in  the  vacant  place  by 
her  side.  How  well  she  remembered  that  day  and  the  pleasure  and  pain 
of  it.  The  painter  talked  to  her  in  English,  that  was  as  good  as  her 
own,  but  she  could  scarcely  understand  or  listen  to  what  he  was  saying, 
so  anxiously  was  she  looking  for  the  sight  of  her  friend^s  familiar  face.  I 
have  never  described  Armar,  because  there  was  so  little  to  describe.  He 
was  a  slight  commonplace-looking  man,  with  dark  hair  turning  grey  ;  he 
had  a  thin  sallow  face,  a  black  moustache,  and  a  gentle  voice  ;  there  were 
certain  little  old-fashioned  bachelor  ways  that  seemed  to  belong  to  him  by 
right — in  any  other  man  they  might  have  been  deemed  absurd ;  but  Henry 
Armar  was  too  simple  and  unafllected  to  be  ridiculous,  only  he  was  pathetic 
sometimes.  So  on  this  especial  day  he  did  not  come ;  other  people  came 
and  went,  and  greeted  each  other,  and  did  not  seem  to  notice  his  absence, 

and  once  during  the  afternoon  Lady  B came  smiling  quite  brightly, 

followed  by  two  of  her  daughters,  and  put  her  hand  kindly  upon  Isabella's 


never,  itfwn 
felt  u  tf^   . 
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shoulder,  "Is  Mr. Nielaad aakiag  you  tu  let  liim  puiut  yoor  {tietare  7 " dt 
said.     "  I  gire  my  conseot — it  will  be  a.  pleasant  sarprise  &jr  my  ooatn." 

■■  Wbere  is  Mr.  Armar  ?  "  Isabella  usked  ;  but  lliey  passed  on,  vit^oal 

hearing  the  faltering  question,     Isnbella  wondered  what  Lad;  B W 

meant.  Was  Armar  away  ?  could  he  care  ?  Would  be  like  her  picton 
to  be  painted  ?  Why  would  he  like  it  ?  Had  Mr.  Nieland  been  uLiag 
leave  to  point  her  portrait  7  She  had  scarcely  Ust^Ded. 
— any  one  but  him.  Kia  looks  always  frightened  her ;  sho  felt  ac  tf>M  i 
enuld  see  through  and  through  her.  — 

"  Why  ore  yon  so  afraid  of  me  ?  "  said  Nielaud,  suddenly,  : 
could  read  her  thought.  "  Why,  would  you  rather  any  one  pu 
than  myself?  See  here:  I  will  sketch  yon  yet — now."  And  1 
pulled  out  a  sketch-book  from  his  pocket  and  began  turning  over  tl 
but  she  would  not  look.  She  got  up  in  an  agitated  way. 
did  not  feel  well,  that  she  should  go  into  the  house  to  rest ;  ahe  h 
Nielaud  not  to  sketch  ber,  not  to  come ;  and  she  glided  away  neroE 
lawn.  There  was  something  of  a  bird  about  Isabella, — she  was  a  li 
bird,  dehcate  and  swift  and  startled,  only  the  eong  was  wonting.  T 
she  was  greatly  disturbed,— was  it  that  she  missed  ber  rose  9  Uial  J 
was  abseut  ?  that  Nielaud's  inquisitive  glances  dixtreased  her  ?  I 
a  niomeut  or  two  that  she  Rpent  fluttering  in  the  moming-rooaa 
happened  to  see  the  German's  figure  crossing  one  of  tlie  nludows.  aa 
started  up  with  a  frightened  impulse,  and  fled  away  throitgh  the  hu 
the  open  door,  and  along  the  green  deeeited  sweep  to  the  gates.  M 
servants  and  visitors  were  in  the  front  of  the  house  towards  the  nva 
uo  one  saw  her  go.  Shadows  and  leaves  trembled  overhead,  a 
looked  green  underfoot ;  and  tbe  depths  of  the  cool  lilac-trees,  ufl 
fringing  elms  and  chestnuts,  made  a  dehght  of  the  sultry  eummen 
Isabella  was  too  much  distressed  fur  enjoyment,  She  could  scareeM 
told  you  why ;  her  pulses  were  throbbing,  she  could  not  rest.  It  em 
to  her  that  the  painter  was  calling  hsr  hack,  that  he  was  reodia 
heart,  and  she  could  not  bear  it ;  and  she  lied  away  in  nervooa  hafl 
once  more  into  the  roads  again.  She  knew  the  way  almost  blindfii 
crossing  and  recrosstng  by  one  dismal  street  or  lane  after  auothecj 
she  come  to  the  risla  of  the  cemetery  arches  that  led  to  ber  homa 
she  got  to  the  great  iron  gates,  sho  was  stopped  for  the  first  Hm 
long,  slow  line  of  funeral  carriages  cnmu  passing  her  one  by  qo6  ;  fl 
she  looked  up  she  saw  the  despairing  face  of  a  woman  with  wan  4 
leaning  against  one  of  the  carriage-niudows,  aud  a  sudden  pong  ofl 
palJiy  caused  her  heart  to  sink.  Closer  and  more  close,  Bbeheldtothji 
of  the  cemetery  in  her  passing  weakness.  As  the  last  ear riage  rolled  ■ 
some  one  who  hail  been  also  standing  waiting,  baro-hended  on  Ui«  opfl 
side  of  the  road,  came  across,  aud  called  to  ber  by  namo,  and  sha  fll 
with  a  little  nervous  cry.  Uut  it  was  not  Nioland.  It  was  Anuu,  q 
way  to  The  Lanii.  He  hiul  been  coming  along  by  the  arches  of  the  eeiUH 
and  thinking  of  Isabella,  indeed,  but  not  expecting  to  find  her  thera,'! 

"  Wbat  m:«  you  dolog  buo  7  "- ha  Bud,  oorniug  op  toLerABdfl 
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with  pleasure  her  ooks  of  sudden  relief.  '*  You  are  not  going  home  just 
as  I  am  coming ?  I  could  not  get  away  earlier/'  he  went  on ;  "I  did  not 
guess  that  you  were  waiting  too  for  that  funeral  to  pass.  Do  come  back 
to  Folham  Lawn, — unless  you  are  tired.     Won't  you  take  my  arm  ?  " 

Isabella  did  not  refuse  :  she  clung  to  his  arm,  pale  and  agitated.  '*  I 
was  coming  away,"  she  said,  **  but  I  will  go  back  now,  Mr.  Armar.  Are 
they  not  terrible  ?  "  she  said ;  '<  black,  and  terrible,  and  slow.  Did  you 
see  that  poor  woman's  face  9  I  dream  of  them  at  night,"  she  went  on  a 
little  wildly  ;  **  I  cannot  forget  them.-  They  seem  to  me  always  passing. 
Even  when  the  shutters  are  closed  and  the  curtains  drawn,  I  feel  them 
going  by.     My  aunt  will  not  believe  me." 

**  Poor  child,"  said  Henry  Armar,  full  of  compassion.  <'  You  are 
nervous  and  lonely.  Funerals  are  only  the  same  black  coaches  over  and 
over  again,  with  so  many  yards  of  black  cloth  dipped  and  redipped.  I 
think  myself  they  are  a  great  mistake.  It  is  not  death  which  is  so  awful, 
and  which  frightens  us ;  it  is  the  sham  black  dye  and  the  make-believe 
woe  at  so  much  a  yard.  When  I  die,"  he  said  kindly,  **1  should  like 
my  friends  to  come,  let  us  say,  in  lilac  or  white,  and  with  roses  in  their 
hands,  and  to  think  of  me  with  loving  sympathy  instead  of  with  terror. 
A  lonely  man  like  me  may  ask  so  much  of  his  friends.  Will  you  promise 
me,"  he  said  suddenly,  ''  that  when  I  die  you  will  come  without  regret  or 
pain ;  with  kindness  only  ?  " 

Isabella  looked  at  him  :  he  had  never  spoken  in  such  a  way  before. 
''  Without  regret  ?  "  she  said,  gently ;  **  what  do  you  mean  ?  you  who  are 
my  kindest,  best  friend  ?  " 

Something  in  the  trusting  and  troubled  look  of  her  sweet  face  at  that 
moment  overcame  all  Armar's  prudent  considerations,  all  his  lt>ng  self- 
restraints.  He  spoke  as  he  had  never  intended  to  speak.  Though  he  had 
meant  to  love  her  always,  he  had  never  deliberately  looked  forward  to  an 
end  to  this  silent  love-making  of  his :  now  he  spoke  almost  before  he  had 
felt  what  he  was  speaking.  ''  Ah,  Isabella,  make  me  your  best  friend ; 
give  me  a  ri^t  to  feel  that  I  am  first  with  you."  He  looked  strange  and 
excited,  and  waited  for  her  to  answer,  stopping  short  in  the  dusty  road. 

The  girl's  face  changed  again  and  again :  she  too  was  content  to  love 
him  in  a  certain  tranquil  way ;  but  now  that  he  had  spoken,  it  came  to  her 
like  a  revelation.  She  loved  him  in  a  way,  but  did  she  want  him  to  love 
her  ?  "  Oh,  what  can  I  say  ?  "  she  said.  ''  Let  us  be  ourselves :  that  is 
enough,  is  it  not  ?  are  we  not  happy  as  we  are  ?  "  And  Armar  did  not  say 
no,  or  press  her  further.  At  that  minute  he  was  happy  standing  there  in 
the  deserted  road,  with  the  lights  flying  and  the  cabbage-fields  baking  in  the 
sun,  and  with  the  soft  touch  of  Isabella's  little  hand  resting  on  his  arm. 

That  evening  Isabella  stayed  to  dinner  with  her  friends.  I  guessed 
how  matters  were  when  I  saw  Mr.  Armar's  agitation,  and  her  appealing, 
conscious  looks.  Mr.  Nieland  had  been  also  asked  to  dine.  He  took 
me  in,  but  scarcely  spoke,  and  sat  scrutinizing  the  poor  girl's  blushes  and 
trembling  glances.    After  dinner  Lady  B flnn%  o^ii  \3[i<^  Vi^  ^ga&^^^ra^- 
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dows  opening  on  the  garden,  and  instead  of  going  into  the  drawing-roon, 
strolled  oat  upon  the  lawn.  The  sun  had  set  and  the  shadows  were  gatheriwj;. 

I  saw  Mr.  Annar  and  Isabella  wander  off  together :  Miss  B *  the  eldesi 

daughter  of  the  house,  went  clipping  at  the  rose-trees  with  a  basket  on  her 
arm.  Some  soft  vapours  were  beginning  to  float  hither  and  thither  in  t2» 
gardens ;  a  dim  veil  seemed  to  fall  upon  us  from  the  solemn  depths  of  the 
great  vault  overhead.  There  was  a  great  calm  and  sense  of  ease  in  this 
placid  hour,  passing  by  to  the  sound  of  the  flowing  river.  All  the  vivid 
feelings  and  emotions  of  the  day  began  to  fade  imperceptibly  ;  a  sort  d 
solitude  came  to  each  one  of  us  wandering  hither  and  thither  in  the 
calm  evening.  Where  do  people  go  to  when  the  evenings  fall  ?  and  whj 
do  we  each  begin  to  feel  more  alone,  than  at  any  other  time  ?  Then 
are  as  many  people  in  the  world  at  eventide  as  at  morning,  bnt  our  heaiii 
grow  quieter  for  awhile,  our  fancies  and  feelings  leave  us  in  peace.  Hu 
day  is  over  and  we  are  making  ready  for  the  night. 

So  the  dusk  had  come,  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  shadows  were  gather- 
ing in  the  garden,  and  the  lights  from  the  house  already  cast  yellow  gleami 
across  the  grass.      The  rose-walk  was  still  in  the  day,  but  the  lawn  ani 
the  laurel-grove  were  in  the  night.     Armar  and  Isabella  went  wandering 
between  the  laurel -hedges  in  shadow  and  in  silence ;  all    hushed,  and 
fading  lights.     The  yellow  west  was  dying,  the  battle  was  swaying  still 
between  the  armies  of  the  rising  winds  and  the  tossing  vapours ;  some- 
times with  one  side,  sometimes  with  the  other,  the  victory  seemed  to  lie. 
The  winds,  with  one  great  effort,  would  drive  away  the  clouds,  and  once 
more  the  dying  lights  would  flood  the  world  with  last  fieurewells ;  then  the 
clouds  silently  spreading  would  veil  the  lights  as  they  burnt  on  in  the  track 
of  the  great  conflagration.   And  when  at  last  the  lights  began  to  pass  away, 
pink  roses  turned  white,  the  leaves  grey  and  black,  the  trees  were  silent 
I  was  walking  by  myself :  Mr.  Nieland,  who  had  kept  mo  company  at 
first,  had  just  gone  in  (he  left  me  abruptly,  saying  it  was  no  place  £9r 
him),  and  almost  immediately  after  I  met  the  lovers  in  the  dusk.    I  could 
scarcely  see  their  faces,  but  I  could  hear  the  tone  of  Armar* s  voice ;  it 
sounded  deep  and  almost  like  a  distant  chord  of  music. 

**  Do  you  know  what  has  happened  ?  "  be  said  to  me.  **  Can  yon 
guess,  Miss  Williamson  ?     Shall  I  tell  her  ?  "  he  said,  turning  to  Isabella. 

<<  You  need  not  tell  me,**  I  answered  ;  **  when  did  it  all  happen  9  " 

«From  the  moment  I  first  saw  her,*'  Armar  said,  laughing;  ''but 
Isabella  only  agreed  half-an-hour  ago."  The  music  thrilled  with  triumph 
as  he  spoke ;  Isabella  sighed  gently,  and  seemed  to  stir  in  the  dimness. 
Poor  child,  it  was  well  she  should  be  loved,  and  cared  for,  and  own  a  home 
and  a  sheltering  heart  in  life.  She  seemed  to  me  too  sensitive  and  too 
reser\*ed  to  play  her  part  alone.  Unreserve  is  a  priceless  gift  to  those 
who  are  made  lonely  by  fate,  and  whose  home  and  friends  and  sympathies 
must  needs  belong  by  rights  to  others.  Isabella  was  so  discreet,  so  silent, 
so  undemonstrative,  that  no  casual  friendships  and  interests  were  possible 
to  her,  and  yet,  more  than  any  one,  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  must  be  in 
need  of  them.    As  I  have  said  before,  Isabella's  was  a  song  without  words. 
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Her  eyes  could  speak,  ber  lips  could  utter,  though  they  might  be  sileut. 
Her  very  repose  seemed  to  be  more  eloquent  than  many  people's  anima- 
tion. Soft  clouds  and  summer  lightnings,  this  was  what  she  most  recalled 
to  me.  But  I  never  could  realize  ber  entirely ;  her  mind  was  a  difficult 
one  to  grasp  ;  vague,  sensitive^  impressionable,  it  seemed  to  elude  one*s 
rude  attempts  to  fathom  it,  and  to  keep  its  secret  safely  to  the  end. 

The  guests  were  all  assembled  in  the  great  hall  when  Armar  and 
Isabella  came  in  at  last,  with  two  pale  dream-faces,  coming  out  of  the 
darkness  into  the  commonplace  candle  and  fire  light  of  daily  life.  Every 
evening  a  great  log  was  lit  in  the  big  chinmey-place,  for  those  who  were 
chilly  and  who  liked  the  blaze. 

Lord  B was  writing  in  an  inner  room ;  Thomham  and  the  young 

ladies  of  the  house  and  the  young  men  were  standing  at  a  table  looking 

over-  some  drawings.     Lady  B ,  who  was  a  frail  little  person  and 

easily  tired,  was  resting  in  her  accustomed  comer,  slowly  twisting  scarlet 
wool  and  ivory  pins  into  a  tangle.  They  all  looked  up  with  interest  when 
the  two  came  in.  Isabella  went  across  to  her  protectress,  and  sitting 
down  beside  her,  said  a  few  words  in  a  lone  tone.  Armar  joined  the 
young  men,  who  only  refrained  from  congratulating  him  because  of 
Isabella's  presence,  for  in  some  way — I  know  not  how — I  think  Nieland 
must  have  been  the  oracle — every  one  knew  what  had  happened.  Nieland 
looked  more  excited,  and  as  I  thought  more  malicious  than  ever ;  he  darted 
here  and  there ;  shook  out  his  weird  locks ;  stood  constantly  with  his  head 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  two  ladies,  who  seemed  absorbed  in  their 
confidences ;  he  talked  and  laughed  wildly ;  and  at  last,  with  his  usual 
persistence,  began  again  to  urge  his  wish  to  paint  Isabella. 

Now  he  asked  Henry  Armar,  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  give  his  consent. 
**  I  have  always  wanted  to  paint  her,  and  she  never  would  agree  to  it. 
Look  here :  I  have  already  made  a  few  studies  of  her." 

Armar  looked  pleased.  It  was  delightful  to  him  to  be  appealed  to  on 
such  a  subject.  Nieland  opened  his  book  and  showed  us  a  dozen 
pencil- sketches — notes  seized  in  haste,  quaint  movements  that  were 
Isabella's  own  **  turn  of  head  or  droop  of  curl,"  sideways,  backways — ho 
had  indicated  her  with  such  extraordinary  sympathy  that  Armar  exclaimed 
with  delight  and  wanted  to  lay  hands  on  the  pictures  then  and  there ;  and 
yet  I  wondered  at  it,  for  there  was  one  peculiarity  about  every  one  of  these 
sketches  which  struck  me.  I  don't  know  if  anybody  else  remarked  it  at 
the  time.  There  was  not  one  of  these  drawings  but  had  something  in  it 
of  shrinking  and  repulsion.  Nieland  was  so  tine  an  artist,  he  had  so 
genuine  a  feeling,  notwithstanding  all  his  vagaries  and  experiments,  that 
he  could  not  help  indicating  what  he  really  saw ;  and  so  when  he  sketched 
Isabella,  whether  it  was  consciously  or  unconsciously  I  know  not,  the 
instinctive  aversion  with  which  she  had  always  regarded  him  seemed  felt 
by  him,  the  flowing  draperies  of  her  gown  seemed  held  away  lest  they 
should  brush  him  as  she  passed,  her  head  was  turned  aside  as  if  from  a 
repugnant  sight,  a  look  of  pain  was  in  her  face.  What  a  beautiful  strange 
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face  it  WHS,  anil  what  n  lovely  pain  in  the  deep  browounil  serene  drooped  <J«- 
We  were  all  staniliiig  in  a  group,  when  she  rose  from  her  Beat  at  th«  di' 
end  of  the  room  and  come  smiling  up  to  ns  :  her  talk  bad  brought*  bnj^ 
blusb  into  hor  che<.'l<f<  ulreiidy,  a  u6w  expression  had  come  iuto  her  ir 

"  What  are  ,voii  iookiug  at  ?  "  she  aaid,  as  Armar  made  room  fiirbK 
Then,  when  she  eaw  what  it  was,  her  fair  eolour  died  away.  "  VHljM 
you  draw  those  pictures,"  ehe  said,  "  when  I  aRked  you  not  ?  "  And  n& 
n  lla«U  she  turned  upon  Kieland  and  looked  at  him  indigmmtly. 
looked  her  auger  seetaed  to  rise.  "  No  gentleman  wonld  hnva  dOM 
it,"  hho  said  pnsaionately.  Armar  was  greatly  distr<>sae(l ;  he  thon^ 
iRfthella  was  hard  upon  hia  friend.      Nieland  hlushed    up   and.   Ii 

troubled  too,     Mr.  B tried  to  make  a  little  joke  and  said,  ' 

think  you  have  a  copyright  in  yoor  own  face.  Miss  Isabella."  "Illf 
perhaps  fortunate  for  the  world  that  it  ia  not  so,"  aaid  another  Tomif 
man,  (jallnDtly.  But  Isabella  never  smiled ;  she  still  stcod  oonfrootiiic 
the  painter ;  he  looked  utterly  crestfallen. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  make  you  aogry.  Yon  don't  understand,"  onA 
Nielnnd,  meekly.  "  Mv  art  is  like  my  breath;  I  cannot  do  dda  tUnr 
or  another,  only  that  which  comes  to  me.  I  did  not  mean  those  i 
for  Toii,  only  they  came  to  be  yon.  It  is  a  am,  "  ho  went  on  mffOj;  "V 
you  had  one  prain  nf  genuine  feehng  you  would  think  it  a  mardet  ta 
destroy  thoFe  beautiful  drawings ;  but  since  you  wish  it  I  hnm  t 
and  as  he  spoke  he  suddenly  flung  the  book  into  the  great  fire,  aod.  ^ 
flames  leaped  up,  in  one  moment  curling  with  their  pointed  toDgnec. 

Henry  Armar  nttered  an  exclamation  of  regret,  and  would  have  cp 
forward  to  save  the  sketches,  if  the  German,  with  one  glance  at  hb 
persecutrix,  had  not  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  blaKo.  Isabella  nem 
moved.  She  was  relentless  for  the  moment.  It  was  this  quality  in  bortfail 
seemed  to  me  so  strange  and  nnespected  in  one  so  gentle.  Perhaps  reltnil- 
lessness  belongs  to  the  young  most  specially,  and  to  the  gentlest  and  learf 
shaken  as  yet  by  the  onslaughts  of  life. 

HelontiesB  ^c  might  be,  but  nhe  was  not  proof  against  Armar'a  gentle 

reproaches.     Lady  B also  interfered,  and  begged  Isaliella  m  a  p*X- 

Bonal  fftTOui'  to  make  it  np  with  the  poor  painter. 

"You  do  not  know  bow  senstlivc  he  is,"  Ibe  kind  lady  Said.      "H< 
feels  things  more  keenly  and  bitterly  than  you.  dear  Isabella,  ( 
anv  conception  of.     I  trust  with  all  my  heart  that  you  may  never  1 
such  a  feeling."     And  the  elder  lady  took  her  in  her  arms  and  k 

■'Dear  Isabella,"  Armar  said,  "we  won't  let  any  on 
on  such  a  day  as  this.     Let  him  paint  your  picture  to  make  a 
the  coQllBgralion." 

A  curious  double  emotion  seemed  at  work  in  tlip  girl's  h 
looked  up  at  Armar,  her   eyes    darkened  white  her  face  Boft« 
relented.     And  thou  again  her  features  seemed  hard  set,  *  '  " 
looked  aofl  and  gratefal.     "  He  shall  paint  mo  if  you  wish 
"  but  it  ia  for  gou,  not  for  him." 
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IV. 

Herr  Nielaiid*s  stndio  was  in  an  old  house  in  Langham  Street.  What 
strange  fancies  must  have  haunted  the  old  room,  coming  to  be  caught  on 
their  flight,  not  easily  and  gaily,  as  some  people  imagined,  but  with  an 
agony  of  effort  which  only  those  who  have  experienced  it  can  appreciate. 
To  a  sensitive  and  unequal  mind  .like  his,  it  was  almost  a  torture  at  times 
to  work.  Light  was  his  ideal,  the  dream  he  pursued;  work  was  his 
tyrant,  his  taskmaster,  to  be  defied  at  times,  but  never  eluded.  Nieland 
loved  his  ease,  but  when  he  worked  .  pursued  his  ideal  angrily,  with 
passion  and  impatience,  not  calmly  as  a  master,  but  with  frenzy  like  a 
neophyte — and  then  for  a  time,  the  struggle  "being  over,  the  battle  lost  or 
won,  he  would  give*  up  working  altogether,  and  go  away,  no  one  knew 
where.  There  were  all  sorts  of  rumours  about  him.  Some  said  he  was 
a  spiritualist,  and  gave  seances  in  the  provinces ;  others  that  ho  had 
another  name,  and  life,  and  studio  somewhere  else,  and  that  he,  and  a 
well-known  German  photographer  at  Rome  were  the  same  man.  He 
knew  people  everywhere.  He  rarely  painted  portraits,  and^  yet  some 
of  these  were  among  the  finest  things  he  had  ever  done.  Hp  had  a 
peculiar  gift  at  times  for  seizing  the  individuality  of  his  sitter,  and 
fixing  it  there  upon  the  canvas.  He  did  it  he  knew  not  how.  *J  There 
are  some  portraits  I  cannot  paint,"  he  used  to  say;  ''the  faces 
are  like  dissolving  kaleidoscopes  as  I  look  at  them,  but  with  others  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  the  spirit  of  my  sitter  lays  hold  of  me,  and  possesses 
me,  so  that  I  cannot  escape  from  it.  It  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I 
hate  to  paint  portraits.*' 

He  explained  this  to  me  at  length  one  day.  **  I  get  fi-ightened  by  my 
sitters,*'  he  said,  <<and  seem  to  feel  with  their  feelings,  to  guess  their 
thoughts,  to  wish  their  wishes — it  is  horrible.  People  think  I  am 
possessed,  and  they  are  right.  I  am  a  sort  of  spiritual  ghoul,*'  he  cried, 
more  and  more  excited ;  ''I  go  about  the  world  drinking  in  the  souls  of 
my  companions.*'  He  tossed  his  long  hair  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  up 
into  my  face  through  his  spectacles  to  see  how  I  should  take  this 
announcement.  Something  of  poor  Isabella's  horror  came  over  me.  He 
was  talking  for  effect,  and  yet  it  was  the  truth  he  was  speaking.  I 
could  feel  it,  and  a  sort  of  shiver  ran  over  me  as  he  went  on — '*  Yes, 
it  is  the  truth ;  as  for  inspiring  you  with  horror,  I  am  used  to  repulse 
people :  it  rather  amuses  me.  Mine  is  a  repulsive  magnetism,  but  I  am 
not  the  less  subject  to  stronger  minds  than  my  own.    There  is  one  person 

who  hates  me  worse  than  you  do,  and  for  whom  I  would  give **     He 

stopped  short,  and  as  he  spoke  he  sighed  deeply.  **  She  will  be  hero 
directly,"  he  said ;  **  you  must  forgive  me  for  turning  you  away,  but  I  can 
only  allow  one  person  in  the  room  with  my  sitter."  This  uncomfortable 
little  talk  had  taken  place  in  Nieland' s  studio,  whither  I  had  gone  to  ask 
his  advice  for  a  young  friend  of  my  own,  a  painter  who  was  going  to 
Munich  and  in  need  of  assistance.  I. feel  bound  to  add  that  I  found 
Mr.  Nieland  ready  to  help,  and  full  of  kindness  in  the  matter. 
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So  Isiibellii,  c.tme  and  sat  for  her  piuture;  aDil  the  fa!tlifut  Amur 
cv.aQ  too,  and  fuimd  time  to  wait  each  Any  until  Nieland  had  done  Inc 
task  ;  and  yet  the  painter  was  not  eatisfied  with  bis  work.  Be  c]iAi]g«<], 
and  altered,  and  epotlt  convaa  after  canvas.     He  got  angr^  at  last. 

"  You  will  uot  lot  me  paint  yoa,"  he  cried ;  "  that  is  yihy  I  caimot  ^t 
on.     Mr.  Armar,  I  wish  you  would  go  further  away," 

"She  ii  sitting  like  a  mouBO,"  said  Armor  ;  "don't  you  bo  onreason- 
able."  Henrj'  shifted  his  place  as  he  spoke,  and  went  and  eat  down  in 
a  farther  comer  of  the  room,  opposite  a  groat  looking-glaes  that  hnd  been 
huBg  up  there.  "  I  should  like  you  to  paint  her  just  as  I  soe  hor  here," 
said  Mr.  Armar,  smiling  as  he  looked  in  the  glass. 

"  Ah,  that  13  better,"  said  the  painter,  beginning  instantly. 

Isabella's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  great  glass  in  which  Anniu'  wai 
also  looking.  It  was  placed  at  such  an  angle  thai  they  could  each  BM 
one  another's  image,  instead  of  (heir  own,  reflected  on  tbe  surface.  \Vhal 
a  contrast  there  was  between  the  two  pictures — hers  bright,  and  young, 
and  beautifdl,  with  the  dehcate  bent  dark  head  and  wealth  of  youthful 
beauty ;  his  pale  and  old,  and  commonplace,  marked  with  care,  wiui  and 
poor,  and  trouble -lined.  Tbe  sojue  surface  reflected  them  both  to  bis 
contentment,  to  her  content  in  his  contentment.  As  she  looked  she  forgot 
Nieland's  presence  and  tbongbt  only  of  Armor.  As  he  looked  he  wished 
that  he  was  a  pointer,  and  imagined  himself  painting  her  features.  Only 
she  thought — she  could  not  help  it — that  she  had  never  seen  him  look  so 
old  and  sad,  and  a  fancy  came  to  her  that  she  was  looking  at  him  for  tfaa 
first  time.  She  had  nsver  seeu  him  before.  That  was  a  friend,  but 
surely  not  her  hnsband.  As  for  Armor,  he  was  for  too  much  taken  op 
with  Isabella  to  think  about  himself. 

"  What  a  pity  he  is  so  grave,"  Isabella  thought  on,  "that  I  did  not 
meet  him  ten  years  ago.  I  wonder  what  be  was  like  when  be  was  yoimg. 
How  glad  I  am  that  he  is  happy  at  last."  And  she  smiled  uncoi 
and  Armar  drank  in  the  sinilo.  Nieland  gave  a  sort  of  si{ 
paint- pots. 

"  Ubvs  yon  got  me,  Mr.  Nielond  ?  "  cried  Isabella  gaily. 

"  I  bare  only  got  you  because  he  wishes  it,"  said  Nielond, 
"  You  know  you  would  uot  cousont   of  your  own  accord, 
painting  for  you  but  for  him." 

"  Oh,  how  I  hope  it  will  succeed,"  faltered  Isabello. 

Ho  painted  on  diligently:  Isabella  got  drowsy  nt  lust:  Ihs  tight* 
travelled  on  across  the  floor,  the  cries  reached  them  Ihim  the  strMla 
without,  and  the  ilowing  noise  of  tbo  distant  wheels  seemed  to  lull  bor  to 
sleep.  How  quiet  the  studio  whs,  though  it  stood  in  tbe  verj-  beiut  of 
thii  groat  noiay  city.  Armar  watched  and  waited  ;  the  time  seemed  a 
little  long  ;  Dud  he  then  began  to  walk  about  the  place,  looking  at  tbe  cut! 
and  sketches  banging  up  ugainet  the  walls.  He  made  no  ^ound,  fwi 
luoremeols  wvre  nolurally  gentle  and  dchberato,  but  the  paints 
plftiiwd  tcfitily.      "1  niiib  you   would  sit  down  again, ' 


nsciottay,     j 
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cannot  paint  ber  nnless  yon  help  me  to  keep  her  awake ;  another  half 
hoar  I  shall  have  done." 

Isabella  walked  away  along  the  street  with  Armar  when  the  sitting 
was  over.  <*  Mr.  Armar,"  she  said,  **  I  am  always  so  tired  when  I 
sit  to  Mr.  '^Nieland  ;  why  does  it  so  exhaust  me  ?  I  won*t  go  there 
again." 

**  His  room  is  hot,"  Armar  answered,  ''  and  yon  were  drowsy  ;  but  the 
picture  is  perfectly  beautiful.  He  is  a  strange  fellow:  sometimes  he 
looked  at  me  and  painted  you.  I  cannot  understand  how  he  did  it. 
People  say,"  continued  Armar,  ''that  he  is  not  careful  enough  about 
letting  his  colours  dry,  and  that  his  pictures  are  apt  to  fade.  I  hope 
that  will  not  be  the  case  with  this  one." 

Nieland  sent  the  picture  home  without  another  sitting.  It  was  more  a 
sketch  than  a  finished  picture,  but  it  was  very  beautiful,  and  in  his  happiest 
style.  Henry  Armar  gave  a  luncheon-party  in  honour  of  it.  He  had  two 
rooms  on  the  ground-fioor  in  Garden  Court,  and  he  invited  us  all :  Lord 

and  Lady  B and  myself,  and  Mr.  B ,  Isabella,  Mrs.  Delafosse, 

and  the  painter  ;  there  were  also  two  young  men,  friends  of  his,  who 
dropped  in.  The  old  dusty  rooms  looked  all  brightened  up  with  flowers 
to  welcome  Isabella.  There  were  four  great  bunches  of  roses  on  the 
table,  one  for  each  of  ns  ladies.  Lawyers  have  some  secret  for  conjuring 
up  delicious  luncheons  and  treating  their  friends  with  sumptuous  hos- 
pitality on  occasion,  and  Armar  had  ordered  everything  that  he  could 
think  of  to  do  honour  to  his  guests.  They  came,  for  the  most  part, 
very  ready  to  be  pleased,  and  they  exclaimed  at  the  preparations — 
claret-cups  and  salads,  lobsters  and  chickens.  From  which  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  these  dainties  were  procured  I  do  not  know;  I  took  it 
for  granted  the  salads  and  strawberries  grew  in  the  Temple  gardens, 
as  Armar  declared.  And  we  all  fell  to  with  good  appetite.  Armar 
was  in  high  spirits,  for  him :   he  drank  Isabella's  health  in  a  glass  of 

champagne,  and  Nieland's  and   Lady  B *s,   and  would  have  filled 

tnmblerfuls  all  round  again  and  again  if  we  had  been  so  minded.  When 
the  ices  and  strawberries  were  over,  the  great  event  of  the  meeting  camo 
off,  and  we  were  let  into  the  inner  room  to  look  at  the  picture. 

How  well  I  remember  the  little  scene.  Armar  drawing  back  a  blind, 
so  that  the  light  might  fall  full  and  bright  upon  the  treasure.  Nieland's 
wild  anxious  glance  wandering  away  from  the  picture  he  had  painted 
to  the  original,  who  was  standing  by.  Isabella  very  pale,  and  looking 
scarcely  like  herself,  as  they  all  gazed,  fiist  at  her,  and  then  at  the 
image  of  her  that  was  smiling  from  the  wall.  Nieland  had  painted  her 
in  white,  with  the  sweet  outgoing  look  which  so  specially  belonged  to 
her.  She  was  passing  by,  and  looking  over  her  shoulder  as  she  passed 
— ^looking  reproachfully,  so  it  seemed  to  me,  and  yet  with  a  patient  and 
trusting  expression,  quite  different  from  the  old  look  of  aversion  that  I 
remembered.  They  all  cried  out  that  it  was  lovely. 
''  It  is  IsabelU  herself!  "  cried  Lord  B 
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<'Is  it  not  wonderful  ?  "  said  Armar ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  went  up  to 

her  and  laid  his  hand  for  an  instant  on  hers. 

And  then  I  saw  the  very  expression  the  painter  had  ohosen  to  depict 
She  looked  at  him  a  little  strangely,  reproachfdlly,  from  a  distance,  as  it 
were,  and  then  turning  slowly  away,  went  and  stood  in  the  old  wooden 
window,  and  gazed  out  into  the  quaint  old  court,  with  its  many  casements, 
and  ^ggostions  X)f  an  unknown  Ufe*  and  its  iron  rails  and  its  glimpse 
of  a  flowing  stream. 

«*  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  said  young  Mr.  B ,  "  I  dOn't  think  the 

light  here  is  as  good  as  it  was  in  Nieland's  studio ;  one  cau*t  see  the 
picture  quite  so  well." 

''I  think  the  light  has   changed  since  we  came  into  the    room,*' 

Lady  B said ;  '<  it  struck  me,  hefore  you  spoke,  that  the  coloora  did 

not  look  BO  hright.     Henry,  you  must  hang  it  in  another  place  :  the 
Hght  is  not  so  good  as  it  was." 

And  yet  the  sun  was  shining' fdll 'and  placid  upon  the  stone  flags  ojf 
the  ancient  court ; — through  the  panes  of  the  narrow  casements  I  saw  a 
glimpse  of  hlue  sky,  unchanged,  overhead,  and  the  shadows  seemed  to  me 
bcarcely  to  have  moved,  so  still  were  they  upon  the  wooden  floor. 
Henry  shifted  the  picture  ;  but  we  could  not  get  it  into  a  good  light. 

"We  must  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Nieland,"  said  Lady  B ,  kindly, 

as  we  all  were  goiug  off.  '*  It  is  wonderful.  It  is  more  than  a  like- 
ness." Nieland  did  not,  however,  seem  to  care  to  be  complimented.  He 
turned  away,  saying,  **  Let  him  take  care  of  it  now  he  has  got  it.*'  We 
were  all  standing  round  the  old-fashioned  doorway,  waiting  for  the  carriages 
to  drive  up.  Isabella,  who  seemed  tired,  was  sitting  on  the  wooden  stain, 
wrapped  in  her  usual  grey  cloak.  **  What  is  it,  dear,  I  heard  Armar  say  f 
Are  you  vexed  ?  Has  anything  gone  wrong  ?  "  And  then  I  saw  thai 
the  girl's  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

Mrs.  Delafosse,  who  was  in  her  usual  spirits,  began  telling  us  about  a 
picture  done  of  her  by  a  gentleman  who  travelled  about  the  country,  and 
charged  nothing  extra  for  fancy  dress.  Nieland,  who  had  evidently  been 
taking  too  much  champagne,  came  close  up  to  me,  and  began  asking  if  I 
remembered  my  talk  with  him  the  other  day. 

**  You  don't  understand  about  reflected  influence,"  he  said.  "  1*11  tell 
you  something  all  the  same.  I  did  not  paint  that  picture  as  you  imagine. 
The  two  painted  it  by  my  hand  as  they  saw  each  other  reflected  in  the 
l^lass.  I  could  not  have  painted  her  alone.  She  was  stronger  than  me. 
Ho  will  soon  find  she  is  stronger  than  him,  and  then  his  turn  will  come.*' 

I  was  quite  glad  that  the  carriage  drove  up  just  then,  and  that  I 
could  escape  from  this  incoherent  talk.  Wo  got  in,  and  drove  away 
across  the  quiet  courts,  under  the  dark  archway,  out  into  busy,  struggling 
Fleet  Street.  The  horses'  feet  tramped  homewards  across  the  streets, 
into  the  open  parks,  along  the  suburban  roads,  by  the  cemetery  gates,  and 
so  at  last  we  reached  the  familiar  elms  that  grow  by  The  Lawn,  and 
breathed  the  fresh  whifls  of  winds  blowing  from  the  country. 
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Isabella  seemed  depressed  and  silent  all  the  way  back.  Mrs.  Delafosse 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  talked  without  ceasing,  until  we  put  her  down  at 
her  own  door.  "What  a  pity!  **  cried  Lady  B— — .  "Isabella,  you 
have  forgotten  your  beautiful  roses!  '* 

"  Have  I  ? ''  said  the  girl,  looking  round,  and  waking  from  a  sort  of 
day-dream. 

V. 

I  stayed  some  short  time  with  my  friends  at  The  Lawn.  I  could  not 
feel  so  happy  as  I  should  have  done  in  this  engagement.  Armar  used  to 
come  day  after  day  when  his  work  was  over.  Isabella  used  to  glide  into 
the  great  drawing-room,  looking  perfectly  lovely,  but  ill  and  anything  but 
happy.  To  be  sure,  hers  was  a  twilight  nature.  She  was  a  beautiful 
eve:ding  star,  that  paled  before  the  brilliance  and  heat  of  the  day  ;  only  I 
should  have  liked  to  see  some  token  of  animation  and  interest  now  and 
then — some  tone  other  than  the  neutral  tint  she  took  refuge  in.  Except 
for  her  bright  rose,  there  seemed  no  single  bright  bit  of  colour  belonging 
to  her. 

At  first  his  one  trouble  seemed  to  be  about  his  picture,  which  he 
declared  he  could  see  fading  day  by  day.  He  took  it  to  Sir  Greorge,  his 
friend  the  Academician,  who  said  that  Nieland  had  neglected  to  varnish  it. 
Nieland  himself  had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  whither. 

As  for  Henry  Armar,  for  a  time  there  was  no  doubt  about  his 
happiness.  Our  bachelor,  with  his  precise  ways  and  gentle  old-fashioned 
habits,  was  transformed.  Then  he  began  to  change,  too,  with  Isabella's 
change,  and  I  noticed  a  sad  look  in  his  face  reflected  from  hers.  One  day 
the  young  men  of  the  house  had  insisted  upon  taking  him  to  some  fashion- 
able tailor's.  They  said  he  would  disgrace  Isabella's  choice  if  he  were 
seen  in  such  an  iU-cut  coat.  It  had  been  good  enough  for  friendship, 
but  it  was  quite  unsuited  for  sentiment.  Has  any  one  ever  noticed  the 
extraordinary  difference  wrought  by  tailors  and  sempstresses,  who  stitch 
you  into  youth,  aristocratic  mien,  and  nationality  at  their  will  ?  Armar 
walked  in  one  day,  looking  like  one  of  the  young  dandies  in  Rotten  Bow. 
Isabella  clapped  her  hands  with  childish  delight  (she  was  only  eighteen, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  hard  upon  her).     Henry  Armar  blushed. 

"  After  this,  I  shall  return  to  my  shabby,  old-fashioned  ways,"  he  said, 
bmiling ;  but  he  was  pleased  all  the  same,  and  looked  happier  than  he  hud 
looked  since  Isabella's  strange  depression  had  begun. 

As  £or  the  girl  herself,  she  laughed;  but  she  was  evidently  in  earnest 
when  she  said,  "  You  must  always  look  like  that,  and  we  will  go  and  walk 
in  the  park  together." 

I  am  afraid  there  was  a  secret  childish  regard  for  appearances  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart.  She  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  estimate  the 
comparative  unimportance  of  such  a  tribute.  And,  in  truth,  to  all  young 
people  appearances  are  important.  The  coin  is  stiU  current  in  the  Empire 
of  Youth.    It  rapidly  loses  its  yalue  in  the  Republic  of  Middle  Age. 
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Next  day,  when  Annar  came,  he  said  that  his  picture  had  eome 
home  from  Sir  George's:  the  colours,  irhich  he  feared  "were  fiidiiig 
ahready,  had  certainly  revived,  since  Sir  George  had  good-natandlj 
varnished  it  for  him. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  weddings  and  marriages ;  it  would  take  miiij 
pages  to  register  them,  from  the  marriage  of  true  minds  to  that  of  a  eonplfl 
of  money-hags.  Sometimes  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  two  masked 
figures,  tricked  np  and  disgnised,  so  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  v 
the  most  deceived  in  the  other.  Sometimes  it  is  a  living  creature  united 
to  a  shadow.  Have  you  ever  known  a  man  married  to  a  doll  ?  He  chose 
her  out,  and  paid  for  her.  What  a  sweet  face  it  is  I  What  hi^-fared 
calm !  And  then,  again,  come  the  happy  lovers,  two  and  two ;  as  thej 
pass  before  the  high  altars,  the  long  white  veils  of  the  brides  sweep  akng 
the  grey  aisles  of  the  churches :  their  happiness  lightens  np  the  &en 
looking  on.  Then,  perhaps,  some  blooming  young  girl  comes  ap»  biingiog 
a  crutch  and  a  bronchial  wheeze  ;  and  it  now  and  then  happens  that  i 
youth  appears,  leading  a  wig  of  false  plaits,  a  set  of  artificial  teeth,  and 
half  a  century  of  bones  to  the  altar.  The  disparity  is  not  so  great  as  yoa 
ought  imagine.  There  may  be  a  heart  beating  still  beneath  aU  these 
adjustments,  while  the  bridegroom,  for  all  his  youth  and  good  looks,  has 
not  one  single  drop  of  warm  blood  in  his  body.  So,  bad,  good,  and 
indifferent,  they  pass  on  their  way.  Sometimes  it  is  Peace  and  Groodwill 
who  go  by  hand  in  hand.  AVhat  does  it  matter  if  Goodwill's  heard  is 
grizzled,  and  Peace  has  crow's-feet  round  about  her  loving  eyes  ?  Some- 
times it  is  Pride  and  Vainglory  that  go  sweeping  past  down  the  long 
church,  out  into  the  churchyard  beyond.  They  are  a  fine-looking  conple 
as  they  sail  along,  and  they  look  to  see  their  reflection  in  the  eyes  of  the 
bystanders.  Sometimes — and  this  is  no  very  strange  phenomenon — it  is 
only  the  past  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  that  is  united  to  the  present 
of  the  other.     They  find  it  out  too  late. 

I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  marriage  this  was  between  Heniy  Armar 
and  Isabella.  He  loved,  and  she  hoped  that  she  should  love  him.  Often 
enough,  these  are  materials  to  make  up  a  life's  happiness  ;  but  it  depends 
upon  the  lives  and  the  people  who  live  them.  Hope  and  faith  are  not 
enough  as  we  know,  by  themselves,  and  I  think  charity  must  have  been 
wanting  in  Isabella's  heart.  She  had  none  absolutely  for  her  lover.  She 
could  not  help  herself.  Day  after  day  she  used  to  meet  Armar.  She  felt 
merciless.  All  his  kindness  and  gentleness  only  seemed  to  make  her 
more  indignant  and  angry.  Ail  his  devotion  only  seemed  to  repel  her 
more  and  more.  And  yet  she  meant  to  be  good  and  to  be  grateful,  and 
she  struggled  hard  against  herself. 

Lady  B ,  seeing  Isabella  so  nervous  and  out  of  spirits,  thought 

that  a  little  gaiety  would  be  a  good  prescription,  and  proposed  to  take  her 
to  a  ball  with  her  own  daughter,  who  had  just  come  out.  Flowers,  musie, 
diamond-ladies,  dancers  floating  by  in  rhythm — what  a  good  medicine  fixr 
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nerves  and  hypochondria  !     It  is  poison  if  taken  in  large  quantities,  but  a 
single  dose  now  and  then  acts  as  a  wonderful  ehxir. 

Was  this  Isabella  ?  Henry  Armar,  who  came  late  to  the  ball, 
could  hardly  believe  it  as  he  saw  her  floating  up  to  him  on  her  partner*  s 
arm.  She  was  draped  in  white,  light,  and  radiance.  Her  face  was 
illumined  with  happiness ;  her  breath  came  and  went ;  her  hands 
trembled  a  little  still  from  the  exertion  of  dancing.  All  the  music  seemed 
reflected  from  her  sweet  eyes.  She  could  scarcely  stand  still ;  her  whole 
heart  seemed  in  the  dance,  keeping  time  to  the  strains  of  the  musicians. 
They  were  playing  a  cheerful  vulgar  tune  that  was  in  vogue  in  those  days 
— it  was  called  **  The  Grecian  Bend  ;  "  and  though  it  did  small  credit  to 
the  taste  of  the  musical  critics,  it  jigged  on  in  a  gay,  dancing,  irresistible 
measure,  a  dactyl-and- spondee  sort  of  tune,  that  carried  the  dancers  away 
with  it  like  leaves  before  the  wind  ;  flying,  floating,  laughing,  turning, 
as  the  great  white  rush  swept  by. 

*^  Come — oh,  please  come  and  dance,'*  said  Isabella,  imploringly,  to 
Armar,  holding  out  her  hands. 

Poor  Armar !  years  had  passed  since  he  had  danced ;  he  had  never 
cared  for  it  at  the  best  of  timjes.  *'  I'm  afraid  I  shall  make  but  a  poor 
partner,'*  said  he  ;  and  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  refuse.  And  they  started, 
— Isabella  bounding  serenely,  and  floating  on  the  music ;  Armar  half  a 
second  behind,  jarring  like  a  false  note,  poor  fellow,  pulling  her  back 
when  she  would  have  urged  him  forwards,  stumbling  a  little,  and  yet  on 
the  whole  not  quite  unsatisfied  with  his  performance.  A  man  at  forty-five 
is  too  old  to  begin  dancing  without  some  little  preparation.  When  this 
one  stopped,  breathless,  he  saw  that  Isabella  was  vexed  and  disappointed. 
They  were  standing  against  a  column  in  the  great  glittering  ball-room ;  a 
fair  young  princess  was  crossing  the  hall,  and  the  dancers  were  making 
way  for  her.  **  1  told  you  I  should  make  but  a  poor  partner,'*  said 
Armar,  seeing  Isabella's  look  of  disappointment. 

«  Trust  her  to  me  for  one  round,"  said  Nieland,  coming  from  behind 
the  column ;  and  before  either  of  them  could  say  one  word,  he  had  whisked 
Isabella  ofl*,  a  Sabine  in  floating  white  wreaths  of  net  and  gauze  and 
tarlatane.  Nieland,  with  his  foreign  legs,  could  dance  as  well  as  Isabella 
herself.  Armar  watched  them  with  jealous  eyes  as  they  started.  The 
music  became  their  life  for  the  time  being :  the  great  palace  went  spinning 
round  them  in  vibrations  of  light.  Was  this  Nieland  ?  was  this  Isabella  ? 
or  were  they  two  souls  in  ecstasy,  floating  and  swinging  in  sympathy  ? 
The  walls  seemed  to  open  out  into  space  to  Isabella.  ''I  don't  know 
where  I  end,  or  where  the  music  begins,"  I  heard  a  girl  say  the  other 
day.  Isabella  wanted  more  and  more, — she  felt  as  if  she  could  go  on  for 
ever.  Suddenly,  when  she  had  forgotten  everything,  even  her  partner, 
in  the  happiness  of  the  moment,  it  all  came  to  an  end  in  an  instant ; 
some  cruel  hand,  thrusting  her  out  of  paradise,  grasped  her  relentlessly, 
and  tore  her  from  her  dream  of  delight.  It  was  Armar.  **  Thank 
vou,**  he  said  stiffly  to  Nieland.     Then  to  Isabella ;  *'  Won't  you  come 
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and  flit  dowu  by  Lttdy  B ?  joa  will  be  tired."     Isftbells'a  &oo  k 

but  she  did  not  ruatst  liis  comuiaud ;  and  then,  u  ininuta  aft«rnai^ 
the  maeic  ceneed,  and  all  the  dancers  came  back  to  tho  earth 
and  went  to  auk  for  ices  at  the  refreshment- table.  It  was  Uka  tbe  sto(] 
of  VHqMel  a  la  Jloup.  The  rdreahnienta  seemed  to  grow  reudjr  iced 
sweetened,  siirin^^Jng  from  undci'ground  among  dowera  and  ibmHaJPH 
with  a  glimpse  now  and  then  of  white-capped  cooks  and  miriug-i 
from  tieUtnil  the  hanging  cartaius  that  conceiiled  the  vad  of  tliu  roota. 

They  drove  homo  iu  the  dawning  gold  that  night,  throagb  Utu 
jnlojcicating  morning  air ;  Isabella  could  have  etarted  again    and 

the  night  all  over  nguin.     Lady  B had  noticed  Ajtobt's  vezatiiH) 

not  so  iBubella,  who  thanked  her  chaperone,  saying  she  hail  Ufver  been  M 
happy  in  her  life ;  and  she  gaily  put  np  her  fresh  smiling  I'ucu  to  be 
when  the  hoi'sea  stopped  at  the  door  of  Bellevue  llow,  with  all  its  wbiU 
close-drawn  blinds  shining  clear  in  the  dawn. 

The  nert  day  she  was  still  excited,  bat  the  day  after  a  reaotiun  sist 
Armar'a  coming  did  nut  brighten  her :   on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  t» 
depress  her  epirlts  strangely;  and  once  more  the  girl  fell  uitu    ber  old 
listless  way.     She  seemed  bewitched :  all  the  brightness  evanesoetit 
colour  flown  once  more,  and  aUence  and  languor  only  in  tliuu-  place^ 
Before  the  boll  wc  had  not  known  what  leabeUa's  spirits  could  be ; 
her  sadness  Blruck  us  more  painfully  than  it  had  CTer  done  before. 

I  could  see  that  Ai-mnr  felt  her  coldness  cruelly,  though  he  wai 
loyal  to  speak  of  it.  She  shrunk  from  any  demonstration  of  aSeuUon  ;  ab« 
was  kind  sometimes,  but  only  for  a  minute  or  two.  The  time  for  bis 
autumn  circuit  was  appi-oa<'bing.  He  would  have  ghtdlj  stayed  ;  bnt  il 
was  even  more  necessary  for  a  married  man  thao  for  a  bachelor  to  <Jo  Ilia 

work  in  life ;  and  neither  Lord  B nor  my  lady  would  bear  of  bis 

sacrificing  his  prospect.s  to  a  feeling,  however  natural. 

Ue  parted  from  Isabella  one  evening:  he  was  going  early  in  tb« 
morning.  He  caught  her  hand,  and  held  it  tight.  "  Tell  me,"  he  Said. 
'■  why  are  we  so  far  apart  7  Many  and  many  a  younger  man  might  Ion 
you  less  trnly.     Isabella,  why  do  yoa  treat  me  so  strangely  ?  " 

She  looked  np  at  him  with  the  hightened  sweet  look  that  exaspenled 
him.  Was  it  that  she  did  not  want  him  for  a  lover,  but  only  for  a  ' 
Was  it  that  he  was  to  give  her  his  whole  heart,  and  that  sho  was  l4 
take  it,  and  ^ve  him  a  little  gratitude  only  In  retorn. 

"  Isabella,  don't  look  at  me  like  that  1 "  he  cried. 

"What  am  I  to  say?  "  she  said.  "How  can  I  help  mylookaP" 
And  the  tears  camo  flowing  down  ber  cheeks.  She  went  on  crying  blttajr, 
and  would  not  be  comforted,  though  her  tears  seemed  to  ease  \-ioor  Armar's 
wounds.  It  was  a  melancholy  tribute  to  his  devotion  ;  hut  xinue  be  could 
obtain  no  other,  he  was  fliin  to  make  the  best  of  this.  And  then  bo  got 
into  the  cab  to  drive  away,  and  leant  out  for  one  more  glimpse  of  ber  ;  Mtd 
Isabella,  standing  in  the  shabby  doorway,  with  one  of  ber  old  sweet,  gr&t^ftil 
gleams,  smiled  through  her  tears,  and  kissed  her  soft  white  fingers  to  him. 
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Lady  B had  promised  to  look  after  Isabella.     After  Armar  was 

gone»  she  used  to  call  for  her,  and  take  her  out  driving,  and  the  girl  often 
went  over  to  The  Lawn  to  dine  with  her  good  friends. 

On  one  occasion  I  noticed  that  she  was  in  a  strange  nervous  excite- 
ment ;  and  that  very  evening,  after  dinner,  Nieland  came  in,  uninvited, 
and  scarcely  welcome,  I  thought,  judging  from  my  lady's  manner,  which  was 
usually  so  kind,  but  which  could  be  reserved  on  occasions.  He  had  been 
abroad,  he  said ;  he  had  been  obliged  to  come  back.  The  cold  welcome  did 
not  seem  to  affect  the  young  man  ;  he  went  and  sat  down  in  the  first  vacant 
chair,  and  began  to  talk  to  one  of  the  sons,  who  happened  to  be  at  home 
that  night.  It  was  rather  an  interesting  conversation,  and  by  degrees  we 
were  all  drawn  into  it.  It  was,  I  remember,  a  discussion  upon  the  influ- 
ence which  one  person  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  upon  another. 
**  There  are  no  limits  to  the  influences  round  about  us,"  said  Nieland, 
rolling  his  «'s.  **  We  think  we  like,  love,  dislike,  for  reasonable  motives, 
because  such  and  such  a  -person  is  agreeable,  or  good-looking,  or  unplea- 
sant. It  is  nothing  of  the  sort ;  it  is  all  fate  and  magnetic  attraction." 
<*What  you  call  magnetic  attraction  I  call  affection  and  unselfish 

Christian  charity,"  said  Lady  B ,  gravely.     "  Mr.  Nieland,  I  don't 

like  your  theories,  and  I  am  content  to  accept  the  best  and  greatest 
blessings  of  life  without  discussing  them." 

«  There  of  course  I  cannot  attempt  to  contradict  you,"  said  Nieland, 
'^  For  my  part  I  like  to  trace  things  to  their  sources.  I  have  experienced 
in  myself,  in  no  small  degree,  the  power  of  unconscious  influence  over 
others.     It  is  a  gift  I  do  not  desire." 

The  little  man  looked  so  absurd  as  he  spoke,  half-sentimental,  h  ilf- 
malicious,  that  I  could  not  help  laughing. 

**  You  may  laugh,"  he  said,  more  seriously.  *'  It  is  because  you 
don't  understand  what  I  mean.  I  cannot"  (and  he  looked  at  Isabella) 
''create  one  hair's-breadth  of  positive  feeling;  nature  has  made  me  a 
negative  medium.  I  can  inspire  aversion  "  (and  he  sighed  quite  naturally) 
''  and  repulsion  between  other  people.  It  is  the  reverse  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  magnetic  influence.  I  feel  it  at  times,  though  I  cannot 
account  for  it ;  and  then  I  go  away  till  the  temptation  is  over." 

Lady  B ,  I  could  see,  got  a  little  vexed.     "  I  hope  you  will  not 

let  your  mind  run  upon  such  fancies,  Mr.  Nieland,"  she  said.  <'  No 
human  creature  can  influence  another  beyond  a  certain  point,  unless  the 
other  is  a  consenting  agent.  There  may  be  mysteries  of  sympathy  and 
repulsion  we  do  not  understand,  but  these  are  but  passing  impressions, 
and  true  friendship  and  true  love  must  be  holier  and  stronger  than  any 
passing  impressions,  which  are  after  all  only  shadows  of  better  things." 

<<  Who  beUeves  in  any  better  things,"  said  Nieland,  shaking  his  head. 
If  he  had  not  looked  so  utterly  miserable  I  should  have  felt  inclined  to 
take  him  up  with  the  tongs  and  put  him  into  the  fire.  The  poor  little  man 
had  lived  upon  dreams  and  fiEkncies  and  frenzies  until  the  real  true  simple 
facts  of  life  seemed  all  distorted  and  diluted  to  him.    It  made  me  sad  to 
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hear  him  as  he  talked  on  and  on  in  the  same  strain.  I  was  glad  tb 
Isabella  had  not  heard  all  his  disquisition,  however :  she  had  left  the  no 
a  few  minutes  before,  and  now  came  back  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

"Are  you  going  to  town  to-night,  Mr.  Nieland?"  she  said.  ""W 
you  post  this  letter  for  mo  when  you  get  to  town  ?  "  I  could  not  he 
seeing  that  it  was  addressed  to  Henry  Armar. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  evening.  The  moon  was  streaming  OTer  ti 
house-roof,  over  the  dark  garden  and  tree -tops.  The  high  silver  nig 
shone  steadily,  and  would  not  let  us  rest  or  sleep.  We  went  wanderii 
about  the  garden  after  Nieland  had  left  us.  The  lighted  hall-door  w 
open  wide  with  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  home  within.  I  rememl) 
thinking,  as  I  slowly  walked  up  and  down  the  paths,  that  sonlight  ai 
moonlight  were  like  these  very  influences  of  which  we  had  be 
speaking.  Was  Isabella  in  the  moonlight  the  same  person  as  Isabella 
the  sunshine  ?  I  came  upon  her  as  I  was  speculating  in  this  profitless  wi 
or  rather  upon  the  sound  of  her  voice — ^for  she  was  in  the  shadow,  and 

could  not  see  her :  only  Lady  B 's  erect  little  figure  standing  steady 

the  trembling  moonlight  at  the  entrance  of  the  laurel-grove. 

''  Come  here.  Miss  Williamson.  What  is  to  be  done  with  this  po 
child  ?  "  she  said. 

Poor  Isabella  !  What,  indeed  *.*  She  seemed  helpless,  heart-hrokei 
toni  by  grief.  <*  «  *  • 

**  Will  you  ever  forgive  mo  ?  "  slic  said.  **  Will  you  ever  speak  to  ni 
again  ?  Indeeil,  I  could  not  help  it !  I  could  not  love  him  I  He  was  tc 
good,  too  wise,  too  gentle  for  me.  I  wTote  to-night  to  tell  him  that  it  mm 
never  bo — never,  never !  Is  it  not  terrible  ?  *'  said  the  girl  ;  **  oh,  is  ; 
not  terrible  ?  "  and  she  wrung  her  hands  helplessly. 

The  stars  nil  seemed  to  flash.  Her  poor  long-pent-up  passion  of  grit 
came  sobbing  through  the  dark  glades.  Wo  wore  all  greatly  conceme< 
and  troubled.  We  comforted  her  as  well  as  we  could.  Who  could  l> 
augr}%  viewing  her  distress  ?  After  all,  she  had  a  right  to  break  off  be 
engagement  if  she  wished  to  do  so.  She  told  me  afterwards  that  it  wai 
ever  since  Nieland  had  painted  her  picture  in  the  studio  in  Langhan 
Street  that  the  impulse  had  haunted  her.  It  was  not  that  sho  loved  ani 
one  else,  but  she  found  she  did  not  love  Armar.  Was  not  that  a  reasoi 
not  to  marr}'  him  ?  And  yet  he  was  worthy  of  a  whole  hearths  tmth  an^ 
devoted  affection.     He  showed  it  in  the  way  he  bore  the  cruel  parting. 

He  did  not  reproach  her.  He  was  verv  cruelly  indignant  for  a  little. 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  such  a  depth  of  emotion  lay  hidden  ondf  i 
Armar*s  gentle  deliberateness.  It  was  not  for  a  little  while  that  he  quite 
realized  what  had  happened.  When  he  had  read  and  re-read  her  letter, 
when  he  had  seen  her  for  the  last  time,  then  ho  understood  that  fate  was 
against  him. 

**  Your  letter  is  a  cruel  blow  to  me/'  he  wTote.  **  You  are  right  to 
break  off  your  eng«gement  if  it  is  not  for  your  happiness.  You  have  not 
understood  nie,  nor  the  worth  of  a  love  that  I  gave  you.   I  have  sometimes 
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thongbt  this  before  now.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  as  well  as  for  myself.  I  am 
sure  you  must  have  suffered  very  much.  For  myself,  I  shall  never  think 
of  any  other  woman  except  the  one  who  has  done  me  a  cruel  wrong ;  who 
is  still  dear  to  me  notwithstanding.  It  is  not  your  merit,  Isabella :  it  is  my 
fate ;  and  it  seems  hard  that  the  true  heart  I  had  to  give  should  not  have 
found  a  home.  Now  it  is  too  late.  Good-by,  my  dearest.  My  chambers 
will  seem  a  little  more  dreary,  and  I  shall  no  longer  come  to  The  Lawn. 
Poor,  dear  old  Lawn,  where  I  have  been  so  happy  !  *' 

When  Isabella  married,  as  she  did  a  year  or  two  after,  Armar  sent 
her  a  kind  letter  and  a  diamond  star  ho  said  he  had  by  him  for  some 
time.     Perhaps  it  may  have  been  bought  for  her  long  before. 

VI. 

The  end  of  my  story  is  a  sad  one.  Armar  never  was  quite  himself 
again.  It  was  not  from  any  special  cause  that  he  fell  ill ;  but  I  heard  ho 
was  ailing,  and  often  out  of  town.  He  did  not  rally,  somehow,  and  his 
interest  in  things  seemed  to  flag.  He  had  taken  upon  him  the  bondage 
of  self  late  in  life — it  was  too  late  to  cast  it  off,  and  live  as  he  had  done 
till  then  with  other  hearts,  and  happinesses,  and  sorrows  than  his  own. 
Once  he  came  face  to  face  with  Isabella  walking  with  her  husband.  She 
uttered  an  exclamation,  and  would  have  spoken,  but  he  shook  his  head  and 
bowed,  and  walked  away.  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

One  day,  not  long  ago,  I  met  Lady  B by  chance,  looking  very 

pale  and  sad.  She  was  driving,  but  she  stopped  her  carriage,  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  come  with  her.  <*  We  have  had  bad  news,**  she  said. 
''  Our  dear  old  friend,  Henry  Armar,  is  dead.  My  husband  went  to  him. 
It  was  down  at  Richmond  that  it  happened.  He  left  a  message  that  he 
wished  that  I  should  go  and  bum  his  papers,"  said  the  kind  lady,  with 
her  eyes  full  of  tears  :  **  and  I  am  on  my  way  now  to  his  chambers. 
Will  you  come  with  me  ?"  she  said.  '*  It  is  so  sad  going  there  alone  ; 
and  yet  I   did  not  like  to  take  my  girls.** 

I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  help  her.  I  got  into  the  carriage,  and  we  rolled 
away  together,  thinking  of  the  last  time  we  had  been  there  and  of  our 
merry  luncheon-party.  We  were  expected :  the  laundress  opened  the 
doof  and  dropped  a  curtsey.     **  1  have  lighted  the  fire,  as  you  told  me, 

my  lady.    There  is  no  one  come  yet,*'  she  said ;  and  Lady  B explained 

that  she  had  appointed  the  heir-at-law  to  meet  her. 

The  place  seemed  scarcely  changed,  except  that  it  was  empty,  and  its 
owner  was  gone  for  over.  There  was  his  chair  by  the  fireside,  his  table, 
and  the  ink  and  the  pens  lying  ready  for  use.  And  there  was  the  desk  and 
there  was  the  cabinet  where  his  letters  were,  tied  up  and  docketed  and 
all  in  order.  It  was  very  sad,  and  yet  very  peaceful :  the  long  drudgery  was 
over,  the  weary  waiting  was  ended,  and  the  sadness  and  loneliness  finished. 
Our  tears  fell  as  we  went  about  the  place  with  hearts  full  of  affectionate 
remembrance.     How  kind  he  had  been,  what  a  trusty  and  faithful  friend. 
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There  was  the  glaas  that  would  reflect  his  fiace  no  more  :  the  mu^enec 
books  and  letters  that  he  would  never  see  lying  in  a  heap  on  his  table 
The  heir-at-law  came  while  we  were  waiting.  His  name  was  Armar  too 
he  was  a  cousin,  a  cheerful  country  squire,  troubled  by  no  great  feeling  a 
regret  for  a  person  he  had  scarcely  known.  He  begged  us  to  do  wfaa 
we  would  with  the  papers,  and  walked  about  the  room  glancing  somevha 
contemptuously  at  its  shabby  furniture  and  quaint  relics  of  ancient  chin 
or  bronze  ware.     The  squire  was  evidently  no  amateur  of  rooooo. 

The  squire  looked  about,  and  then  walked  into  the  bedroom,  which  wi 
all  straight  and  in  order,  never  again  to  be  inhabited  by  the  person  wb 
had  lived  there  so  long. 

**  Why,  what  is  this?"  said  the  squire,  in  his  loud  voice.  ". 
picture-frame  ?  a  lady  without  a  head  !     What  a  strange  fancy  !  *' 

It  was  as  he  said  :  the  picture  still  hung  in  its  place :  the  face  ha 
faded  and  faded  entirely  away,  and  only  those  who  knew  the  secret  cool 
have  told  who  the  picture  represented.  The  secret  was  in  the  packet  i 
letters,  tied  with  a  lawyer's  pink  tape,  that  I  held  in  my  hand,  and  flan 
into  the  flre  in  which  we  were  burning  the  papers. 

The  squu'o  watched  us  in  silence  and  did  not  interfere.  He  was  sti 
there,  when  we  heard  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  drive  up,  and  the  lanndref 

flung  open  the  door.     **  Perhaps  it  is  my  husband,"  said  Lady  B 

looking  up  tremulously.  But  it  was  a  lady  who  came  up  the  stairs,  wit 
a  rustle  of  garments,  into  the  room.  For  an  instant  she  stood  quite  stiU 
bewUdered  and  surprised,  very  pale,  with  gleaming  dark  eyes,  and  he 
white  gown  falling  about  her. 

Need  I  say  that  it  was  Isabella '?  She  was  carrying  a  groat  bnnch  o 
yellow  roses  in  her  hand  (for  summer-time  had  again  come  ronnd,  am 
the  flowers  were  blooming  everywhere).  Isabella  hurried  up  to  us,  stom 
bling,  in  her  grief,  over  her  long  ti'ailing  dress. 

''What  sad   news!      Oh,  what  sad  news!'*  she  said,  with   a  ]od| 

shivering  sigh.     **  Oh,  dear  Lady  B ,  I  could  not  stay  away  I    I  camt 

to  see  him  once  more.  Don*t — please  don't  refuse !  I  mast  see  hin 
again  I  I  promised  him  to  come— he  asked  me  not  to  be  sorry."  An< 
she  smiled  in  a  strange,  forced  way. 

Lady  B could  not   speak.     It  was   the  cousin  who  answered 

'*  Poor  fellow  1 "  he  said.  '*  You  are  too  late ;  everything  is  over.  It  al 
happened  at  Bichmond."  And  then  he  opened  the  door,  towards  whiel 
Isabella  had  instinctively  moved.  He  opened  it  and  walked  in,  and  i 
moment  aftersvards  I  heard  an  exclamation  from  him.  **  How  strange  !  * 
he  said.  "There  is  some  sense  in  that  picture  after  all.  I  did  no' 
make  out  the  face  before — I  see  it  now.*' 

As  Isabella  stood  crpng  and  hanging  her  head,  it  seemed  indeed  as  i 
a  faint  image  of  her  likeness  was  repeated  in  the  frame  that  hung  over  hej 
head.  It  may  have  been  that  she  was  standing  beside  it,  and  that  hei 
face  suggested  a  meaning  to  the  discoloured  traces  of  the  likeness  w( 
remembered. 
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I  HAVE  rather  a  liking  for  sermons.     The  statement,  I  know,  sounds  in 
these  days  paradoxical,  and  requires  a  certain  amount  of  apology.     The 
right  thing  is  to  say  that  the  Church  Service  would  be  perfect  if  it  were  not 
for  the  preaching,  and  to  make  various  suggestions  for  facilitating  the 
egress  of  the  congregation  before  the  clergyman  ascends  the  pulpit. 
Then  I  ought  to  take  up  the  chorus  which  is  so  often  performed  for  the 
edification  of  newspaper  readers  in  the  long  vacation.     I  should  point  out 
the  extreme  comfort  which  would  result  to  many  persons  from  the  presence 
of  a  devil's  advocate,  and  show  how  much  sermons  would  be  improved  if 
the  infidel  or  the  worldling  had  an  occasional  innings,  and  was  allowed  to 
explain  his  own  view  of  the  position  which  he  occupies.     Certainly,  the 
change  would  provide  some  very  exciting,  if  not  very  edifying,  entertain- 
ment.    I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  argue  this  particular  question,  nor  to 
discuss  several  other  nostrums  which  are  occasionally  propounded  for  our 
acceptance.     It  may  very  well  be  that  young  clergymen  would  be  the 
better  if  they  received  a  few  lessons  in  elocution,  and  were  taught  to  hold 
up  their  heads,  and  open  their  mouths,  and  talk  to  us  like  men.     Our 
present  way  of  arranging  things  is  hardly  perfection.     There  is  a  kind  of 
naivete,  which  verges  upon  the  grotesque,  in  catching  a  number  of  young 
gentlemen  of  the  age  of  twenty-three,  whose  accomplishments  are  limited 
to  stumbling  helplessly  through  the  Greek  Testament  and  playing  a  fair 
game  at  cricket,  and  placing  them  on  conspicuous  pedestals  to  lecture 
their  elders  on  subjects  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and  about  emotions 
which  they  have  scarcely  begun  to  experience.     But  all  this  has  been 
said  so  often,  and,  in  some  rare  instances,  has  been  said  so  well,  that 
it  is  quite  needless  to  repeat  it.     I  will  only  found  upon  it  one  or  two 
obvious  remarks.     All  the  teaching  in  the  world  will  not  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow*s  ear,  or  convert  the  ordinary  English  youth  into  a 
decent  orator.     Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  the  absence  of  a  proper 
training  really  quench  the  true  fire  where  it  happens  to  exist.     Oratory, 
like  poetry,  comes  chiefly  by  nature.     In  old  times,  those  preachers — 
if  there  really  were  such  men — ^who  were  induced  by  the  encouraging 
hums  of  their  audience  to  turn  over  the  hour-glass  and  make  a  firesh  start, 
did  not,  I  imagine,  owe  their  eloquence  to  any  systematic  training.    They 
produced  a  great  e£fect  simply  because  they  believed  that  they  had  got  some- 
thing important  to  say,  and  were  perfectly  determined  to  make  people  hear 
it ;  and  the  same  power  produces  the  same  results,  where  it  exists,  at  the 
present  day.     It  is  true  that  a  preacher,  like  every  other  kind  of  orator, 
suffers,  in  some  degree,  from  the  competition  of  the  press*    We  read 
leading  articles  instead  of  hanging  upon  the  lips  of  eloquent  speakers^  and 
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prefor  studying  text-books  to  crowding  lectore-rooms.  Yet  real  speik 
will  always  meet  with  its  reward.  I  have  more  than  once  heard  a  n 
who  had  the  most  rudimentary  notions  of  style,  and  a  marked  indiflera 
to  grammar,  who  mumbled  and  muttered,  and  talked  to  his  desk  inifa 
of  to  his  hearers,  and  whose  sentences  seemed  less  to  flow  Irom  hii  1 
than  to  be  hammered  out  by  Mue  cumbrous  internal  machinery,  socct 
in  spite  of  all,  in  gaining  the  mastery  over  his  aadience.  Nay, 
indiflerence  to  the  letter  h  is  not  always  fatal  to  eloquence.  On 
occasional  chance  of  enjoying  such  a  pleasure,  I  am  perfectly  wilfinf 
listen  to  a  good  deal  of  sleep -compelling  rhetoric,  and  even  to  pat  up  i 
the  more  noxious  fluency  of  brainless  impostors.  "When  doomed 
disappointment,  there  are  still  some  pleasures,  of  a  leas  elevated  ki 
to  be  derived  from  a  sermon.  It  dispels  the  illusion,  so  apt  to  cre^  ( 
one,  that  a  clergyman  is  nothing  but  a  surplice  or  a  set  of  vestme 
However  feebly  he  may  stagger  through  his  performance,  he  can  scan 
help  giving  a  few  glimpses  into  the  working  of  the  organ  which  lei 
him  for  brain.  The  silliest  young  curate,  who  clings  for  bare  life  to 
steady  conventional  line  of  argument,  and  ekes  out  the  gaps  with  a  zan^ 
collection  of  texts,  has  some  occasional  lapses  into  his  natural  sentime 
Nobody  put  on  his  legs  and  made  to  talk  for  twenty  minutes  in  fiice  c 
crowd  can  remain  a  simple  man  of  straw  throughout.  He  may,  indc 
evade  one  by  reading  a  second-hand  sermon,  a  practice  which  I  there! 
detest ;  but  if  he  ventures  upon  his  own  composition,  he  will  often  afic 
quite  unconsciously,  many  odd  illustrations  of  the  sort  of  queer  junl 
of  words  which  do  duty  with  many  people  for  thoughts  ;  and  as  seb 
inspectors  take  a  grim  pleasure  in  collecting  the  curiosities  of  blander 
perpetrated  by  the  children,  a  c^-nic  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  oe 
sionally  relishing  the  unintentional  process  of  self  dissection  performed 
a  youthful  clergyman.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way :  it  is  perhapi 
better  mode  of  recreation  than  the  counting  of  flies,  or  mental  tradiig 
some  intricate  pattern,  in  which  many  people  seem  to  spend  this  draac 
interval ;  but  one  would  rather  collect  something  else  from  a  disooa 
than  one  or  two  now  and  curious  blunders.  The  attempt  to  sound  1 
depths  of  human  stupidity  is  instructing  in  its  way,  but  it  is  perhaps  i 
quite  the  thing  for  a  church. 

A  sermon,  however,  is  generally  rather  attractive  to  me  for  ou 
legitimate  reasons.  I  am  always  hoping — and  my  hope  is  not  alwa 
deceived — to  have  a  taste  at  least,  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  intellecti 
pleasures.  If  any  human  being,  it  is  sometimes  said,  would  tell  us  sim[ 
and  unaffectedly  the  real  history  of  his  life,  he  would  compose  one  of  t 
most  interesting  books  ever  written.  If  any  one  dared  to  tell  us  in  pla 
language  what  ho  really  feels  and  what  he  believes,  upon  the  most  impc 
tant  of  subjects,  he  would  produce  an  effect  out  of  the  reach  of  the  mc 
polished  of  pulpit  orators.  I  live  in  hopes  of  some  day  hearing  such 
performance.  At  rare  intervals  I  discover  something  like  an  approzim 
tion  to  it ;  and  meanwhile  I  submit  with  such  grace  as  I  may  to  mai 
wearisome  reproductions  of  second-hand  verbiage.  The  *'  tenth  transmitt 
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of  a  foolish  "  phrase  is  perhaps  as  great  a  social  sinner  as  the  gentleman 
who  transmits  faces ;  if,  as  good  old  families  die  oat,  they  conld  carry 
away  with  them  some  of  the  intellectual  heirlooms  which  threaten  to 
enjoy  an  earthly  immortality,  we  should  have  less  cause  to  regret  their 
extinction ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  have  §p  archaeological  interest. 

My  affection,  then,  for  sermons  is,  I  must  admit,  of  a  rather  qualified 
nature.     It  consists  partly  of  a  cherished  illusion,  and  partly  of  a  rather 
nnamiable  love  of  vivisection.     Still,  I  observe  that  many  persons  have  a 
passion  for  fishing  in  rivers  where  days  of  waiting  are  rewarded  by  one 
decent  capture  and  a  basketful  of  worthless  fry  ;  and  one  may  enjoy  the 
same  sort  of  sport  where  the  object  of  one*s  pursuit  is  of  an  intellectual 
instead  of  a  material  nature.     At  present,  however,  I  wish  to  suggest  a 
rather  different  question.     Why  is  it  so  much  the  fashion  to  profess  a 
dislike  to  sermons  ?  At  first  sight  there  would  seem  to  be  a  certain  breach 
of  our  ordinary  customs.     Few  men,  and  scarcely  any  women,  would  have 
the  courage  to  say  that  they  disliked  the   prayers ;  why  should  it  be 
permissible,  or  even  respectable  and  proper,  to  avow  a  dislike  for  the 
preaching  ?     After  all,  if  our  religions  professions  have  any  meaning,  and 
if  we  hold  that  religious  truths  are  more  or  less  applicable  to  modem 
souls,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  application  made  by  an  honest  and 
able  man, — and  there  is  no  want  of  preachers  who  well  deserve  those 
epithets.      The  suggestion  that  the  truths  are  too  trite  to  be  impressive, 
would  be  to  the  purpose  if  it  were  the  function  of  preachers  to  demonstrate 
first  principles  of  morality ;  but  it  is  the  highest  task  of  all  poets  and 
orators  to  exhibit  the  eternal  freshness  of  great  truths ;  and  they  are 
never  more  effectively  employed  than  in  giving  new  force  to  the  most 
obvious  of  maxims.   It  would  be  as  sensible  to  say  that  landscape-painting 
is  henceforth  impossible,  because  the  sea  and  the  sky  have  been  represented 
so  often.      It  is  equally  far  from  the  real  point  to  say  that  we  can  read 
instead  of  listen.     We  do  not  go  to  a  great  speaker  to  be  persuaded, 
but  to  be  infected.      The  whole  theory  of  eloquence  depends  upon  a  law 
of  nature  which  has  been  illustrated  by  innumerable  anecdotes.     Such,  for 
example,  is  the  old  story  of  the  man  who  persuaded  a  crowd  that  a  certain 
stone  lion  wagged  his  tail  by  the  simple  expedient  of  asserting  it  in  public 
with  an  air  of  conviction.    There  is  no  proposition,  however  ludicrous,  for 
which  you  cannot  obtain  proselytes,  if  you  will  only  persuade  people,  not 
that  it  is  capable  of  demonstration,  but  that  you  personally  believe  in  it. 
All  oratory  comes  simply  to  this :  here  am  I,  a  visible  and  tangible  human 
being,  who  hold  such  and  such  a  doctrine,  and  am  more  or  less  affected  by 
it.     Other  human  beings  catch  the  belief  as  they  might  catch  the  scarlet- 
fever,  not  by  an  intellectual  process  so  much  as  a  spontaneous  sympathy. 
The  sight  of  a  real  live  Mormon  first  persuades  ignorant  people  that 
Mormons  have  not  necessarily  horns  and  hoofs,  and  from  that  it  is  only 
one  step  to  a  belief  in  the  mission  of  Brigham  Young.     The  bare  skeleton 
of  oratory  may  be  superseded  by  other  devices ;  a  Blue-book  full  of 
statistics  may  be  a  more  impressive  demonstration  of  certain  facts  than 
the  eloquence  of  Burke,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox  ToUeA  \d\»  oti^\  \wN.  ^^^Vs^%^^ 


meo  bavs  otbur  fniaulties  thao  those  neceeGuy  for    uioUipl 

diviaioD,  orators  will  liuvc  a  field  iu  which  cuiupetitloii  ii 
uut  of  ttie  queatioD. 

Wo  may  eometimoa  ftiucy  that  ths  cbaracterisUc  distikQ  a: 
public  speaking  of  all  kiuds  (for  tbo  uvereiua  to  aonuons  sc 
meruly  a  epecial  iatitaQco  of  a  much  wider  tendenc;)  is  merely 
Uiat  Eagliab  baabfulnt^es  wUiub  uiiugcs  at  tbe  same  lime  the 
most  of  our  spoakiog.  Wa  avo  so  profoundly  fonviuiiod  lliat 
be  bideonsly  uucomfoTtuble  wboa  «*u  are  ouco  tbe  ceutte  of  gflDei 
vatjon,  that  we  fed  compueaion  rutber  tboa  entbusiasm  wbuti  tt 
gets  upon  bia  legs.  Wo  are  pt-riuaiieiitly  victims  to  tliat  awkwarfow 
which  prevaila  vrbeuever  two  or  thi'e«  Eugli^hmcu  are  gathered  lugciki. 
Judging  from  ibe  uannerti  of  a  party  uf  comparative  atrangere,  oue  iroiiU 
say  that  every  EugUsbman  lubourod  under  a  settluit  delusioa  thnt  worn 
battuu,  absulutuly  omiuutial  to  the  uontinuity  uf  bin  garuienU,  vnu  on  lla 
poiut  of  giving  way,  and  tbat  tho.  eyes  of  everybody  else  were  ■tewlilf 
ciMiLreiit  upon  it.  boob  a  coaviutiun  would  obvioiuly  spoil  tbe  umUuy  ii  i 
Detuostbenes  ;  and,  judging  &om  tbe  strangely  apasmoilic  motiuiu  a(  tU 
bands,  wbich  seem,  in  muny  lipeakera,  to  amount  ulmunt  tu  a  bt.  Vitu*'! 
dance,  I  ahould  imagine  tbat  the  illitsion  was  widely  preralenL  Pa^a^ 
luentAry  anecdotist^  have  sstonts  to  tell  of  men  whose  eloijuecoe  iiM-faMft 
lipoill  at  a  critical  moment,  and  whose  whole  prospecta  ia  life  liaTB  <(H(> 
imps  been  ruined,  by  tbe  ill-timed  removal  of  some  plaything  wXlta  viaA 
Ibey  were  accustomed  to  soothe  tbemaolves  during  the  ogonj  o£  opeod- 
malung,  and  whose  lo«s  has  thrown  their  whole  iutoUectnal  apparatus  out  of 
^ear.  If  it  is  a  uuivereal  experieoce  that  the  orating  Brltou  is  ralyoot  In 
ibis  kind  of  nervous  disease,  it  might  accoaut  for  a  good  deal  of  Uh 
miwiry  both  of  speakers  and  bearers,  for  It  would  indicate  a  Irauw  ot  luind 
moat  uupropitious  to  successful  eloquence ;  but  tbo  tbcoi^',  hawvnt 
logeuioua,  strikes  mo  as  a  little  too  fine-«puu,  and  it  would  still  ptat«)M 
tbe  question,  why  the  supposed  disease  should  have  come  up  of  lalo  Tcan, 
like  dipblberlu,  as  u  new  afteelion  of  tbe  throat.  But,  for  aouther  rooMBi 
1  do  not  Lbiuk  it  worth  much  discuaalou.  That  most  spuakem  am  a  pra^ 
lo  nonous  irntatiou  is  imdeniable  ;  and  it-  might  be  added,  wilb  proba- 
bility, that  nobody  who  is  not  subject  to  the  eomplabt  can  over  be 
good  speaker.  Without  tbo  bvely  suBceptibibty  to  the  state  of 
I'oeling,  which  Ucs  at  tbe  Ixtttom  of  it,  nobody  eau  really  place 
burmouy  with  Ium  audience.  A  barometer  may  be  spoilt  for 
purposus  by  showing  too  much,  as  well  aa  too  Uttle,  sensibility 
npberie  variations  ;  bat  the  first  fault  may  be  susceptible  of  a 
care  and  patience  ;  tbe  other  must  always  uufit  it  for  any  but  < 
piuposos.  However,  fidgety  and  uncomfortable  as  many  spual 
in  pretty  clear  tbat  tbo  ner\-ousnnss  is  nut  of  unmanageable  dii 
It  is  a  auriuiu  and  in^tructiva  mgbt  to  watch  the  porfonuances 
diuoer.  Every  ludividual,  taken  separately,  afibets  to  regard  s| 
uu  inlolcmblu  uuixauce,  rukd  begs  that  after  proper  respect  haa 
tu  ber  M^uDly  and  lltv  tunnl  of  tbe  ovcuiog,  a  rutitmal  silenoi 
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Ipreserved.  The  intended  orators  are  as  coy  as  the  troublesome  young 
ikidies  who  affect  reluctance  on  being  pressed  to  sing.  And  yet,  if  one 
Wuny  judge  from  subsequent  experience,  it  frequently  turns  out  that  the 
idmtors  must  have  been  bursting  with  ill-suppressed  desire  to  get  upon 
t  their  legs,  and  that  the  audience  would  have  been  very  sulky  without  the 
performance  which  they  so  heartily  denounced  beforehand.  It  seems  to 
fee  a  barbarous  custom,  and  yet  I  may  conscientiously  say  that  I  have 
attended  banquets  ushered  in  with  the  most  solemn  injunctions  against 
oratorical  display,  and  ending  with  a  gentleman  discovering,  after  three 
hours  of  continuous  rhetoric,  that  one  more  toast  was  imperatively  required* 
I  have  been  the  one  silent  guest  at  a  party  of  twenty,  where  nineteen 
gentlemen  had  their  healths  proposed,  and  responded  in  neat  and  appro- 
priate terms;  but  that,  I  admit,  was  at  a  semi-civilized  gathering,  where 
the  party  had  been  corrupted  by  an  election  contest.  The  moral,  how- 
ever, is  the  same.  Our  awkwardness,  or  modesty,  or  whatever  we  may 
please  to  call  it,  is  certainly  insufficient  to  restrain '  us  on  occasions  from  a 
eopious  and  continuous  flow  of  language,  even  at  the  hour  dedicated  by 
nature  to  blissful  repose.  It  is  sad  to  think  how  many  distinguished  men 
must  have  had  their  digestions  impaired  by  the  cold  tremor  which  pre- 
ceded such  an  effort,  even  in  hardened  performers.  And,  though  it  is 
true  that  the  genuine  nervousness  is  sufficient  to  make  many  men  exqui- 
sitely miserable,  and  to  spoil  their  eloquence  by  tying  napkins  into 
Gordian  knots,  and  even  by  arranging  knives  and  forks  in  cunning  postures, 
or  cutting  the  table-cloth  into  holes  during  their  speeches,  it  is  equally 
true  that  it  is  more,  rather  than  less,  nervousness  of  which  we  are  in  want, 
and  that  the  prevailing  fault  is  a  pachydermatous  insensibility  to  other 
people's  feelings,  resulting  in  intolerable  prosiness.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  paroxysms  of  shyness  which  we  have  either  endured  or  witnessed 
may  prejudice  us,  not  altogether  imreasonably,  against  oratorical  displays, 
and  prevent  us  from  avowing  even  the  feeble  degree  of  satisfaction  which 
we  actually  take ;  but  I  should  say  that  there  must  be  some  stronger 
motive  than  a  weakness  which  is,  after  all,  not  incompatible  with  the  very 
highest  displays  of  the  art. 

Another  remark  of  the  same  nature  which  we  sometimes  hear,  refers  to  the 
supposed  uselessness  of  the  art,  which  rather  reminds  one  of  the  mythical 
senior  wrangler,  who,  after  reading  Paradise  Lost,  asked  what  it  proved. 
The  commonest  form  of  the  saying  is,  that  no  speech  in  Parliament  ever 
changed  a  vote ;  from  which  it  is  apparently  inferred  that  no  number  of 
speeches  ever  changed  a  vote.    But  in  the  flrst  place,  the  fact,  even  if  it 
be  true,  by  no  means  proves,  or  tends  to  prove,  that  no  speech  ever 
changed  an  opinion.     It  may  be  added  that  a  man  whose  opinion  was 
changed  upon  any  important  question  by  a  single  speech,  must  be  a  man 
whose  opinions  were  of  singularly  little  value.     Opinions  which  deserve 
the  name,  are  the  result  of  our  whole  frame  of  mind  and  course  of  educa- 
tion.    We  have  looked  at  all  the  main  ai^piments  from  our  own  point  of 
view,  and  have  succeeded  in  fitting  them,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  into 
our  own  system.    A  man  is  a  Tory  or  a  Radical  because  he  haA  boi^Ti  ^^\i^- 


viuoed  b,v  thoududfl  of  observntionR  and  inferoDcos,  only  a  sdibU  BI 
of  srbich  can  be  present  to  hia  mind  on  any  givea  occasion,  but ' 
iu6ii6nce  it  not  the  less  powerfully,  IhaL  dcmourucy  is  a  good  or 
thing.  A  l)oy  who  is  juat  wakin;,'  np  to  such  qnestions  may  be  I 
hither  or  thither  by  tho  eloquence  of  the  first  debating- a ociefy  whii 
enters  ;  btit  an  opinion  which  has  thoroughly  taken  root  in  m  : 
mind  and  become  connected  by  infinitely  complex  ratntficatioDS  wi 
his  most  cherished  faiths  or  prejudices,  is  not  to  be  shaken  beeaa 
opposite  point  of  view  gives  room  for  a  certain  amount  of  eloqaenco, 
sensible  man  would  Bet  much  value  on  a  conversion  which  was  the 
of  a  single  btilliant  oration  ;  and,  therefore,  to  say  simply  thitt  one  s 
never  changes  an  opinion,  is  merely  to  tay  that,  as  a  nile,  the  opinu 
grown-np  men  aro  more  than  two  deep,  and  have,  in  fact,  sank  iut 
sntorated  their  whole  intellectual  constitution.  But  this  says  really  no 
against  the  power  of  genuine  eloqaonce.  The  beating  of  a  dram  doc 
convince  a  soldier  that  hia  own  country  is  justified  in  its  quarrel ;  1 
goes  some  way  to  help  him  to  win  the  battle  ;  and  a  jip'eat  speaker 
inspire  his  own  side  with  courage  and  cow  and  hitmiliute  his  oppoi 
Opinions,  like  many  other  things,  survive  by  a  process  of  natural  aelet 
That  which  is  maintained  most  vigorously,  and  whose  supportere  obf 
steady  moral  eopcriority  over  its  antagonists,  gradually  forces  its  VI 
a  certain  toughness  of  constitution.  People  who  are  quite  nnali 
judge  of  the  results  of  an  argument,  can  make  a  pretty  good  gnsBS 
which  side  talks  the  most  boldly  and  can  meet  its  Bntngonist«  on  i 
field  with  least  canso  of  anxiety.  Nobody  likes  to  be  compelled  to 
like  a  fool  for  many  nights  consecutively  ;  and,  therefore,  eloqn 
without  directly  changing  fotern,  very  distinctly  infiitenees  tho  moral 
of  a  pai-ty,  nod  though  not  deciding  pai'ticiilar  battles,  has  its  effects 
the  results  of  a  campnign.  Anybody  who  has  liBtened  to  a  really 
speech  in  Parliament,  and  there  are  living  persons  who  have  done  sq 
who  have  oven  made  such  speeches,  mast  admit  that  it  is  amoDgs 
most  startling  of  all  cihibitions.  The  power  of  moving  six  hin 
elderly  gentlemen  in  coniforlaljlu  circumstances,  of  awing  them 
silence,  and  rousing  them  into  enthusiasm,  mnst,  it  seems  to  me,  b 
moat  intoxicating  of  all  the  faculties  that  minister  to  human  vaaity 
must  be  pleasant  to  write  a  great  poem,  or  paint  a  great  picture,  ori 
a  great  singer  or  actor.  Any  such  pcrfurmnnce  brings  in  fiattery  ea 
to  carrj-  all  but  tho  strongest  of  men  off  bis  legs  ;  but  in  no  case 
the  praise  come  so  rapidly  and  unequivocally,  and  so  obviously  in 
sequence  of  high  iulcllcctual  qualities,  as  when  it  is  the  tribute 
powerful  speech.  When  I  have  seen  en  elderly  gentleman  rise  qui 
and  ntter  b  the  calmest  manner  and  the  simplest  of  styles,  opinions  1 
wore  intensely  distasteful  to  nine-tenths  of  his  hearers,  and  yet,  by  i 
ineiplicabla  mngie,  hold  them  rapt  iu  muto  itdmiratiuQ  and  lisfa 
to  every  word  as  to  the  voice  of  a  charmer,  I  have  felt  that  oa  en 
triumph  conld  be  more  fotbfying  to  tha  soul.  If  I  were  capable  of 
j^^^od^l^rUi  and  try  my  powen^^  ~ 
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stocks  and  stoned.  I  should  expect  that  even  the  stolidity  of  London 
statues  would  melt  under  my  eloquence,  and  I  should  certainly  try  the 
experiment  of  improving  our  streets  without  consulting  Mr.  Ayrton.  I 
don*t  know  whether  anybody,  since  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  ever 
made  a  whole  House  of  Parliament  burst  into  tears, — a  feat  which,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  was  then  performed  upon  one  occasion  at  least ;  but  it 
is  something  to  make  such  unpromising  materials  give  unmistakable  signs 
of  forgetting  for  a  moment  their  constituents  and  their  dinners. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  me  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  upon  parliamentary 
orators.  Such  displays  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred  must  have  been 
rare  at  any  time,  and  are  specially  uncommon  now.  We  have  lost  for  a 
time  the  one  man  who  knew  the  secret.  I  have  mentioned  the  fact  merely 
by  way  of  showing  that  if  eloquence  is  rare,  it  is  not  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
reward.  That  it  is  rare,  is,  I  fear,  an  unmistakable  truth.  Nobody  can 
doubt  it,  who  does  his  duty  for  his  countiy  by  reading  newspaper  reports, 
or  occasionally  attending  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
is  a  popular  delusion,  encouraged  by  many  people  who  might  know  better, 
that  speeches  are  improved  by  reporters.  Things  are  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that  would  imply.  The  speeches  are  not — it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  they 
cannot  be — worse  to  hear  than  those  dismal  columns  of  closely  printed  type 
to  read.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  reporters  do  something  towards  combing 
out  and  making  decently  grammatical  the  tangled  and  obscure  sentences — 
if  sentences  they  can  be  called — of  certain  discursive  orators.  But  the 
benefit  is  extremely  questionable.  When  a  rustic  makes  a  desperate 
effort  to  run  his  fingers  through  his  hair  and  rub  the  clay  stains  out  of 
his  clothes  before  he  is  presented  to  a  lady,  he  generally  makes  matters 
worse  instead  of  better.  One  would  rather  see  the  rough  raw  blundering 
in  its  natural  state.  Some  of  the  wittiest  remarks  that  have  ever  been 
made  are  called  bulls  by  refined  writers,  and  it  should  be  permitted  to  an 
orator  as  to  a  king  to  be  occasionally  super  grammaticam.  The  tendency 
of  reporters  is  to  reduce  eveiything  to  the  regular  jogtrot  of  the  **  allude- 
to-an-individual  '*  style  and  call  it  improvement.  The  process  resembles 
that  familiarly  known  as  restoring  old  monuments  or  pictures,  which 
generally  means  flaying  them  alive.  The  best  speeches,  it  has  been 
Bald  by  paradoxical  people,  are  those  which  read  worst.  We  may  say 
more  safely  that  some  of  the  most  valuable  essences  which  give  its  charm 
to  really  ^e  speaking  are  so  volatile  as  to  evaporate  in  the  process  of 
reporting.  But,  whatever  allowances  may  be  made  on  this  score,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  great  bulk  of  all  our  modem  eloquence  is  exceedingly 
poor.  The  excitement  of  a  party-struggle  gives  a  factitious  value  to 
many  speeches  for  the  moment,  and  we  kindly  but  erroneously  mistake, 
our  own  ardour  for  the  influence  of  the  orator.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  a  public  meeting,  or  any  place  where  men  are 
exhibiting  their  powers  in  this  direction,  are  depressing  spectacles  to  the 
unbiassed  critic.  A  bad  speech,  like  a  bad  play,  may  be  better  than  none 
at  all  to  people  with  the  necessary  tastes,  who  are  condemned  to  live  in  a 
country  where  good  speaking  or  good  acting  are  amon^  t3aA  xftx^^  ^^ 


talents.  Vie  eoiuiot,  howerer,  conscUntionsIj  declare  thai 
level  is  high,  or  that  the  art  is  ia  a  really  aatiafiMstory 
criticize  pRrticnlar  speakors.  There  are  two  or  tJiree  prc«ebere, 
muy  be,  ae  iuBn;ir  political  oi-atora,  whom  it  is  reallj  pleasant  to  hoe 
Everybody  may  make  bin  own  lint  of  oxceptioDB  to  the  f^oneral  ral«,  bstl 
think  few  people  will  doubt  bow  that  general  rale  tuiist  be  stated.  Vi 
are  «o  conscioiie,  iniloed,  that  orntory  ie  not  precisely  oar  (ortt,  llut<  ■> 
are  npt  to  convert  the  confenEJon  into  a  boast.  Wo  are  not,  iro  U*  |fOi' 
to  say,  tike  AmeiicnnR,  or  Irishmen,  ox  even  as  tho§e  Freocbmra^  1 
y&nkeo,  especially  if  be  has  a  daHh  of  Celtic  blood  iu  bis  veins,  nllaa 
At  any  moment  and  poitr  forth  a  torrent  of  commouplAcofl  obonl  Ik 
BmnifcRt  destinies  of  the  great  repnblic,  the  inbcrent  and  in< 
riphls  of  man,  and  the  inconceivable  blessings  of  nniversal 
a  fluency  at  ukich  ne  can  only  ivonder  in  silence.  As  one  of  thdrm 
poets  has  remarked  of  a  natural  orator — 

JInw  ilntfut  qnk-k  they  ivel  it  oT,  liks  Blitc  in  onr  LTCraoi. 

A  linnling  lihbons  froni  hiB  mnulli,  H>  qnick  foa'd  ncarcely  ■«•  '^mh, 

A  Frenchman,  though  his  taete  in  diOerent,  can  prodace,  oBbaudi  kkiii 

of  pyrotoehnical  display  of  epigrama,  and  aphorisms,  so  eparklinf;,  so  mat. 

1  BO  admirably  put  together,  an  to  eaet  ns  into  a  hopeless  despair,  wWrt 

I  Sre  affect  to  qnalify  with  contempt.     We,  ae  we  prondly  Rsnert,  are  a  dnmb. 


or  nt  least  an  inarticulate  nation. 
'out  incoherent  twaddle, yet  somehow  oi 
jljackwards.     Bpeecb, ' 


We  blunder  slowly  along,  spltitt«rilig 

other  stumbling  forwards  ratberthn 

—  .uoin."^-- .     .  r , . -m  and  silence  is  golden  ;  and  it  is 

■  bnlv  Tonr   foolish,    empty-headed,    frivolous    people    who    have    m  in- 

'Bthnnstiblo  snpply  of  windy  twaddle.     Cromwell,   if  we  may   tnut  ibt 

"wports  of  his  Bpeeehes  given  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  muBt  have  been  (in  epiim  ef 

'the  admiration  of  his  biographer)  one  of  the  worst  and  most  tiresoue  of 

nil  known  orators  ;  nothing  but  the  knowledge  that  ho  had  his  IronBidM 

to  back  him  as  well  as  his  rhetoric,  could  have  made  his    lumbering, 

perplexed,  and  incoherent  periods  barely  tolerable  to  his  audienca ;  nod 

hero- worshippers  agree  that  Cromwell  is  about  the  highest  type  of  hi* 

rai'e.     We  must  bow  to  the  immntable  decrees  of  natnre ;  and  contoit 

ourselves  with  onr  stammering  tongues  and  defective  nttemnee,  wbra  we 

yeflect  bow  much  we  can  do  with  argnments  not  put  into  word*,    bii4 

p'lrtlongiiig  to  that  category  which  our  neighbours  have  christened  the  lo^ 

_L  of  facts.     We  must  imitat«  the  rather  bmtal  pride  of  the  Koman,  and 

I'iharo  bis  contempt  for  Greek  art  and  Greek  power  of  thought,  eaaimii 

I  irilb  our  material  conquests  in  a  very  different  sphere.    I  will  not  conaJdBf 

^  Trbether  this  theory  is  well  founded,  simply  remarking  that  it  is  penonDj 

H  bad  symptom  when  people  are  driven  to  take  a  pride  b  Hieir  wunloianM 

or  their  stupidities.     It  is  perfectly  easy  to  do  bo,  if  we  will ;  bot  It  It 

betler  to  see  how  far  we  can  remedy  defects,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  tela 

inextricably  connftcted,  as  we  please  to  fancy,  with  our  merits. 

Wo  are,  let  us  assnmo — as  the  assumption  seems  to  be  is 

gratifying — a  thoroughly  clnmey  race  :  we  cannot  be  gracefnl 

met  wbMto  to  1»  awftili  y»  lOttU  ga  on  ta  iha  wrti 
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blmiing  oat  sentences,  which  never  come  to  a  full  stop,  and  where  the 
verb  and  the  nominatiTe  case  are  condemned  to  playing  a  hopeless  game 
of  hide-and-seek ;  our  metaphors  will  be  totally  inappropriate,  and  our 
logic  get  itself  drawn  into  inextricable  knots,  beyond  all  human  patience 
to  unrayeL  And  yet,  even  if  this  be  true,  it  does  not  follow  that  our 
eloquence  need  be  so  ineffectual  as  is  generally  the  case.  Lawyers,  it  is 
generally  said,  fail  to  succeed  in  the  House,  though  they  may  cajole 
ju^es  and  exercise  an  undisputed  sway  over  the  minds  of  jurymen.  The 
reason  is  doubtless  that  they  have  in  one  case  a  powerful  motive  for 
persuading  their  hearers  of  their  sincerify,  of  which  they  feel  the  want  in 
the  other.  They  may  know  their  clients  to  be  guilty,  and  heliev^  their 
political  doctrines  to  be  sound ;  yet  they  succeed  in  saving  their^li^^nts, 
and  make  no  impression  on  behalf  of  their  opinions,  because  they.9re 
much  more  in  earnest  in  one  case  than  the  other.  They  put  the  whole 
force  of  their  minds  to  that  which  is  their  real  business  in  life,  and  dis- 
charge the  other  duty  with  only  half  their  energies.  The  intense  desire  to 
succeed  makes  all  minor  obstacles  of  modesty  and  awkwardness,  and  even 
absence  of  real  conviction,  comparatively  unimportant — and  a  similar 
cause  would,  I  imagine,  produce  similar  effects  in  other  cases.  I  was 
lately  reading  an  account  of  his  own  performances  given  by  a  self-taught 
orator.  He  said,  and  I  have  no  doubt  with  perfect  frankness,  that  ho 
was  ungraceful  and  awkward  in  the  highest  degree.  He  had  a  peculiar 
trick  of  wagging  his  coat-tails  by  way  of  giving  emphasis  to  his  remarks, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  few  actions  could  be  less  suggestive  of  a 
Cicero  or  Demosthenes.  On  one  occasion  his  misdirected  energy  had 
been  so  great  as  to  split  his  coat  completely  up  the  back,  and,  on  another, 
he  had  unconsciously  struck  one  of  his  supporters  on  the  platform  a 
violent  blow  in  the  face.  He  was  apparently  a  clumsy,  spasmodic  per- 
former, with  as  little  grace  as  a  steam-engine,  and  yet,  if  his  account 
were  true,  and  he  quoted  a  great  number  of  newspaper  cuttings  in  support 
of  his  accuracy,  his  audiences  were  driven  wild  with  enthusiasm,  and 
halls  were  crowded  to  overflowing  to  listen  to  his  words.  Assumbg  this 
to  be  true,  with  such  deductions  as  we  may  please  to  make  for  the  vanity 
of  the  author,  and  for  the  sham  modesty,  which  is  vanity  seen  from  the 
wrong  side,  the  explanation  is  simple  enough.  The  speaker  was  powerful 
because  he  was  a  fanatic.  In  other  words,  he  had  only  one  idea,  f>ut  he 
sincerely  believed  that  faith  in  that  idea  was  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  By  intense  devotion  to  a  single  doctrine,  he  had  gradually 
persuaded  himself,  and  therefore  succeeded  for  the  time  in  persuading 
others,  that  there  was  only  one  doctrine  in  the  world  worth  much  notice. 
He  went  about  proclaiming  his  little  fragment  of  truth  in  the  most 
exaggerated  terms,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  roaring  it  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  with  no  regard  for  taste  or  style,  but  a  clear  aim  and  vigorous 
blows.     And  therefore  he  succeeded — after  a  fashion. 

Such  an  example  may  not  be  a  desirable  one  for  general  imitation ; 
we  have  our  full  share  of  vulgar  stump-orators,  whose  taste  for  bellowing 
should  not  be  encouraged  by  any  man  who  has  a  just  value  for  hia  eax&. 
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Still,  the  case  of  this  ingenuous  gentleman  may  suggest  that,  ftftfir  aH, ' 
is  one  essential  condition  of  saccessfiil  oratory,  vhich  we  ara  rathor  i 
overlook  in  discussing  the  caoses  of  its  rarity,  and  wlueh,  nareitbi 
has  something  to  do  with  the  question.  That  condition  is  simply  thi 
dpeaker  should  believe  in  what  he  saya.  All  the  proposed  metha 
teaching  elocution  and  securing  a  correct  style,  may  be  ver;  exceUe 
their  way ;  and  nobody  can  say  that  we  do  sot  feel  the  want  wlud 
recognize.  It  is  painful  to  see  men  tiy  to  perform  on  the  nobli 
musical  inatraments,  their  own  voices,  without  trying  to  nndflrstan 
methods  of  rendering  them  effective.  But  such  methods  are  not  esae 
becaose  the  greatest  successes  have  been  attained  without  them.  If 
public  speaker  was  as  skilful  as  Oarrick  or  Lord  Chatham  in  the  ma 
ment  of  voice  and  gesture,  speeches  might  still  be  a  wearinees  to  the  i 
and  if  every  one  was  as  clumsy  as  the  poor  curate  stattering  thnnig 
''fi;!  first  sermon,  this  oratory  might  yet  be  as  moving  as  the  elonuy  pla 

IM  for  his  life  of  an  innocent  mao.      If  speeches  are  generally  dull,  we 

-1  ask  how  they  are  monnfactuted — whether  they  are  likely  to  bo  the  i 

ance  of  genuine  conviction,  or  au  attempt  of  the  speakers  to  am 
themselves  into  a  conviction.  What  are  the  speeches  which  reaDj 
our  souls  and  make  ns  denounce  the  whole  art  of  rhetoric  as  an  im 
tion  and  a  bore  ?  There  is  the  kind  of  speech  which  may  be  eonq 
to  a  dance  amongst  eggs  ;  where  the  performer  is  naturally  anxioos 
so  much  to  be  graceful  or  vigorous,  as  to  keep  clear  of  prodoci 
sudden  smash.  We  admire  the  dexterity  of  his  manoeaTres; 
smile  as  we  eee  him  apparently  coming  plump  down  upon  some 
bidden  conclusion,  and  jet  by  one  dexterous  twist  at  the  last  moi 
just  saving  himself  irom  the  apparently  inevitable  catastrophe. 
advances  and  retreats,  and  winds  in  and  out,  and  puta  ench  a 
countenance  on  hie  dangers,  that  we  are  half- persuaded,  for  the  i 
that  the  movements  are  spontaueous  and  natural,  and  that  he  is 
keeping  an  eya  all  the  time  upon  the  daugerons  topics  whic! 
is  his  real  object  to  avoid.  Clever  as  the  feat  may  be,  and  complete! 
it  may  sometimes  take  in  the  initiated,  oven  the  uninitiated  are  d 
conscious  of  a  certain  constraint  in  the  performer,  which  prevents  I 
from  catching  the  desired  contagion.  No  mau  can  spoak  really  well 
is  not  speaking  freely,  and  who  is  haunted  throughout  by  the  dread 
his  genuine  feelings  may  slip  out  at  some  temporary-  relaxation  of  his  < 
Equally  painful  is  that  variety  of  speech  which  is  so  olten  made  b, 
official  personage,  who  has  to  defend  some  grievance  ^rhich,  in  the  da; 
his  independence,  ho  had  been  the  first  to  attack.  Nobody  has 
invented  a  mode  of  thron-ing  dust  in  his  own  eyes  and  those  of 
hearers,  so  as  to  excite  much  enthusiasm.  Or,  again,  it  may  ho  obse 
that  political  converts  have  generally  very  poor  success  in  the  spe 
making  business ;  for  conversion  is  a  process  which,  how'ever  en 
able  to  a  man's  sincerity  or  his  Kisdom,  has  somehow  a  rather  enervt 
effect  on  the  mind,  especially  if  too  often  repeatod,  and,  as  it  were,  fe 
what  pugilists  call  the  popper  out  of  his  blows,    And^  not  to  go 
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ess  caialogne  of  the  various  depressing  diseases  io  which  oratorical 
liable,  there  is  nothing  more  ghastly  than  the  forcible-feeble  style, 
s  varieties,  when  a  speaker  rises,  to  enconrage  himself  by  making 
,  and,  if  a  man  of  taste,  adopts  an  unnatural  solemnity  and  ^am^st- 
>r,  if  a  man  of  no  taste  at  all,  plunges  into  unmitigated  buncombe, 
it  is  otherwise  called,  the  ''  spread-eagle"  variety  of  rhetoric.  All 
ailings  are  remarkably  conmion,  and  have  a  common  root  in  a 
icy  of  genuine  conviction.  The  speaking  wants  stamina.  Now,  if 
t  one  characteristic  of  the  present  day  more  marked  than  another, 
it,  on  the  whole,  and  with  certain  marked  exceptions,  we  have  not 
3d  opinions  on  any  subjects  much  worth  talking  about.  We  have 
many  sentiments  and  a  general  impression  that  some  time  or  other 
11  know  the  truth  about  many  questions  which  at  the  present 
t  are  in  a  state  of  constant  dispute.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that 
we  are  passing  through  a  revolution,  intellectual  and  social,  the 
which  none  of  us  will  live  to  see,  we  should  be  in  a  state  of 
on  eminently  unfavourable  to  effective  oratory.  The  ground  sounds 
under  our  feet,  and  we  don*t  know  which  cherished  belief  will  be 
ct  to  show  symptoms  of  unsteadiness.  Naturally  we  walk  hesi- 
r  and  with  tottering  and  awkward  steps  ;  we  cannot  plant  ourselves. 
to  deliver  a  good  knock-down  blow ;  unless,  indeed,  we  have  the- 
Alification  of  being  stupid  enough  to  be  dogmatic.  A  speaker  should 
time  feel  himself  to  be  inflEdlible ;  and  the  few  great  speakers  we  hav& : 
kve  been  men  who,  luckily  perhaps  for  themselves,  possessed  such 
and  direct  minds  that  they  could  see  only  one  side  of  a  question, . 
itured  to  rush  boldly  on  where  more  comprehensive,  if  not  wiser 
ither  feared  to  tread.  That,  and  no  more  superficial  cause,  appears 
0  be  at  the  bottom  of  muc^  of  the  weakness  which  we  try  to  cure  by 
g  correct  deportment,  and  administering  other  little  palliatives,  which 
sulated  to  do  as  much  good  as  giving  dancing-lessons  to  a  paralytic 
.  The  evil  will  not  be  radically  cured  till  some  great  impulse  fills 
ith  the  stirring  emotions  which  enable  them  to  despise  a  hesitating. 

Doubt  is  the  real  disease  which  cripples  our  bom  orators, 
ere  are,  as  I  have  said,  some  exceptions.  There  are  some  people 
ith  a  happy  incapacity  for  doubt.  They  have  a  buoyant  confidence- 
r  own  invariable  correctness  of  judgment,  which  should  certainly 
them  for  oratorical  success.  Unluckily,  they  generally  purchase 
.viable  confidence,  by  a  want  of  imagination,  which  quenches  any 
ig  regard  for  the  things  which  they  are  destroying,  and  a  want  of 
r,  which  prevents  them  shrinking  from  any  absurd  conclusions  in 
their  logic  may  land  them.  And  absence  of  humour  and  imagina- 
e  rather  serious  defects  in  an  orator. 

A  CYNIC. 
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^xttan  ^riirgje. 
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Brecon,  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  riven  Honddha  and  Uak,  has  hence  its 
name  Aberhonddha  (prononnced  i46erAo}iii(/y).  Lleweljn,  the  last  independent 
of  the  Welsh,  was  killed  in  Bieconshire. 


Low  to  himself  beneath  the  snn. 
While  soft  his  dusky  waters  ran 
With  ripple  calm  as  infant*s  breath. 
An  ancient  song  Usk  murmnreth 
By  the  bridge  of  Aberhonddha. 

'Tis  not  of  deeds  of  old,  the  song, 
Llewel}Ti*s  fate,  or  Gwalia*s  wrong: 
But  how,  while  we  have  each  our  day 
And  then  are  not,  he  runs  for  aye. 

He  sees  the  baby  dip  its  feet 

Within  his  limpid  waters  sweet: 

And  hears  when  youth  and  passion  speak 

What  smites  with  fire  the  maiden's  cheek  : — 

Then,  manhood's  colours  tamed  to  gray, 
.  With  his  fair  child  the  father  gay : 

And  then  Old  Age  who  creeps  to  view 
The  stream  his  feet  in  boyhood  knew. 

From  days  before  the  iron  cry 
Of  Roman  legions  rent  the  sky. 
Since  man  with  wolf  held  savage  strife, 
Usk  sees  the  flow  and  ebb  of  life. 

•  As  mimic  whirlpools  on  his  face 

Orb  after  orb,  each  other  chase, 
And  gleam  and  intersect  and  die, 
ill  Our  little  circles  eddy  by. 


<  I 


But  those  fair  waters  run  for  aye. 
While  to  himself.   Where  er  they  stray, 
I  All  footsteps  lead  at  last  to  Death, 

11,  His  ancient  song,  Usk  murmureth 

4   '•  By  the  bridge  of  Aborhonddhu. 

F.  T.  PALGRAVI 


HE  plot  thickened  in  the  City.  In 
precipitating  the  inevitable  panic, 
Rifler  had  done  more  for  Ms  kind 
than  many  a  profeeBed  philanthro- 
pist, and  families  unborn  had  i 
son  to  bless  the  defaulter  who  pat 
to  the  wholesale  manufaeture 
of  bubble  companies.  The  rerula- 
tione  of  the  '^  Suburban  "  ehook  the 
eredit  of  many  a  flourishing  kin- 
<lred  establishment :  the  committee 
proclaimed  the  dark 
secret  of  their  prisou-hoi 
etmets  :  the  miserable  sbareholderB 
saw  their  priceless  scrip  changing 
to  withered  leaves,  shuddered  at 
horrid  calls  instead  of  swaggering 
OTerfabolons  dividends,  and  shrieked 
their  piteous  complaints  in  the  ears  of  all  who  would  listen.  Where 
every  one  was  committed  to  "limited"  liability,  listeners  they  found 
in  plenty.  TLe  press  took  them  up  and  consecrated  long  columns 
to  their  meetings  and  their  wrongs.  Eloquent  leaders  made  them 
the  texts  of  soul-stirring  sermons,  pointiug  the  morals  by  holding 
them  up  OB  warnings.  Things  were  dark  enongh  at  best,  bnt  ingenious 
journalists  made  it  a  point  of  honour  and  intellect  to  throw  them 
into  yet  blacker  shade.  Morning  and  evening,  for  full  nine  days, 
was  Rifier  gibbeted  ;  and  what  had  done  duty  for  a  character  with 
him  in  his  flourishing  City  days  was  torn  to  shreds  ood  tatters,  like 
the  grimy  rags  in  the  carding-machinery  of  a  paper-mill.  Had  he 
remained  iu  her  Majesty's  service,  risen  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal, 
and  saved  bis  country,  he  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  fill  the  mouths 
of  bis  countrymen  as  he  did.  It  appeared  he  had  conducted  the 
discounting  business  of  the  Suburban  on  much  the  same  free-handed 
system  with  which  he  hod  backed  bills  for  his  brother  officers.  Other 
bodies  of  Bhoreholdors  began  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  were 
tmconscioasly  extending  to  their  customers  similar  generoua  facilities  of 
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credit  ?     TJotil  now  men  bad  accepted  indefinite   engagemeots  t 
extent,   confiding  blindly  in    ttnivoraal   or    perennial     Bolvency,   i 
certainty  of  somewhere  finding  money  for  their  calls    on  rcmoni 
terms ;  at  worst,  of  being  able  to  feed  one  investment  from  aaother. 
there  were  onpleaBant  premonitory  signs  of  a  general   Ughtaesa. 
blislunenis  that  once  welcomed  them  with  open  doors  and  purae 
let  them  help  themselres  on  little  more  than  a  bare  promise  to 
now  drew  their  purse-stringB  and  babbled  of  security.     And 
of  security  the  most  new-fangled  busincEses  retrograded  to  tli«  moa 
fashioned  notions  ;  falling  back   on  exploded   prejudices  About 
and  mortgages  ;  on  antiqaatod  views  as  to  the  superiority  of  nsiioi 
speculative  or  individual  credit.     If  the  would-be  borrower, 
dust  off  his  feet  in  disgust,  went  to  consult  the  share-lists  as  to 
his  manifold  scrip  he  could  the  best  convert  into  cosh,  be  fonnd  hi 
in  an  ombarraEsment  not  so  much  of  riches  as  of  poverty.      For, 
yonr  shares  steadily  tending  downwards,  it  becomes  r  bitt«r  8trag| 
decide  which  of  your  many  day-dreams  of  profit  you  are  to  dissipate, 
the  choice  rests  with  yourself;  to  determine  which  of  your   mu^ 
tointies  of  gain  you  are  to  part  vrith  under  passing  preESOre,  vr] 
stand  at  figures  lower  than  they  would  have  fetched  yesterday  andi 
command  again  to-morrow.     While  yon  think  and  hesitate  the 
tunity  slips  by.     It  was  golden  yesterday,  it  is  silver  to-day  ;  it 
copper  to-morrow,  and  the  nest  day  gone.     It  is  the  old   story  ( 
Sibylline  hooka  always  repeating  itself. 

Credit  was  fairly  shaken,  albeit  people  were  slow  to  own  it. 
City  was  in  the  first  throes  of  the  coming  convulsion,  although 
staring  suspiciously  in  each  other's  faces,  tried  hard  to  make 
them  in  language  that  belied  their  looks.  But  even  the  anbelie 
is  bom  of  interest  and  necessity  must  yield  to  facts ;  and  wlion  it  hi 
impossible  to  play  the  self-deceiver  before  the  pitiless  logic  of  ci 
calamity,  the  revolsiou  of  feehcg  was  abject  and  dlsustroos.  Fin 
honae  came  down,  then  another ;  then  men  heard  from  all  aronnd 
the  dull  roar  of  breaking  credit,  like  the  rending  of  spring  ice  il 
Neva.  Propping  each  other  in  their  solidarity  of  fiimsiness  13 
many  card-castles,  the  collapse  of  one  fabric  shook  the  rest  to 
slight  foundations.  Yesterday  it  was  a  finance  association,  to-mor 
contract  corporation  ;  now  a  handful  of  private  individuals,  agaj 
English  bank,  and  then  an  Indian  one. 

One  fine  May  morning  McAlpine,  who  had  been  salmon-fisluDg  ! 
Highlands,  ushered  himself,  unannounced,  iuto  Childersleigh's  tnui 
room. 

"  Ah,  McAlpine,  for  once  1  am  sorry  to  aeo  you  here.  If  b 
has  brought  you  back  to  town,  it's  sure  to  be  bad  ;  and  I  onlj 
may  not  bo  the  smash  of  that  unlucky  Scinde  and  Paitjaab  BanlE. 
say  that  will  be  the  worst  affair  wo  have  seen  as  yet." 

"  Tho  Scinde  and  Punjaub  do  you  say  ?     What,  tliat 
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By  Jove,  how  £Etst  these  things  do  succeed  each  other  1  It's  like  sitting 
on  an  electric  battery :  yon  can*t  get  rid  of  the  shock  of  one  sensation 
before  it  is  followed  up  by  another.  No,  I  came  up  partly  about  the 
Lucknow  and  Galdecott's,  thanks  to  those  infernal  boars  that  have 
had  their  will  of  it  at  last — may  the  sons  of  burned  fathers  die  an  evil 
death — and  partly  about  our  Cr^t  Foncier  here.  Of  course  I  don't 
misdoubt  it  for  a  moment,  and  I  knew  I  could  reckon  on  your  sending 
me  word  if  anything  was  going  wrong.  Still  they  are  ticklish  times ;  and 
when  you  are  whipping  a  salmon-river  for  a  week  without  a  rise,  youVe 
time  to  think  between  the  casts.  I  had  something  in  the  Lucknow — ^not 
much,  luckily — I*ve  more  in  this  company  than  I  care  to  lose.  The  water 
was  80  low  in  many  places,  it  barely  covered  the  ground,  and  there  were 
few  fish  in  the  pools.  I  was  getting  anxious  about  you  now  that  the  great 
day  is  drawing  near  and  the  times  so  bad.  Why  should  not  this  weary 
panic  have  kept  o£f  for  another  six  months  ?  And  to  cut  a  long-winded 
story  short,  there  are  reasons  enough  in  all  conscience.  Here  I  am, 
and  I  hope  you  have  good  news  for  me.'* 

<<  Excellent,  all  things  considered,"  said  Hugh,  shaking  his  Mend's 
hand  again.  **  So  make  your  mind  easy  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
We  have  not  seen  the  worst  of  the  storm,  or  anything  like  it,  take  my 
word  for  it ;  but  let  it  blow  as  it  may,  and  newly  planted  as  we  are,  many 
an  old  house  must  go  down  before  we  shake.  Oh,  we're  safe  enough, 
never  fear!  But  for  yourself,  I  trust  you're  not  deep  with  the 
Lucknow  ?  " 

'<  A  matter  of  forty  shares :  quite  enough,  and  too  much,  yet  not  so 
much  but  what  I  may  grin  and  bear  it.  How  do  you  stand  yourself,  Hugh  ? 
that's  what  I  want  to  know.  You  may  thank  your  stars,  my  man,  yon 
got  to  port  in  time  with  the  best  part  of  your  winnings." 

"I  do,  indeed.  Yes, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I've  made  everything 
iis  snug  as  may  be.  Except  for  our  company  here — ^which  I  should  be  quite 
wUling  to  stand  or  fall  by — ^I  do  not  hold  one  shilling  now  in  anything 
speculative.  And  to  let  you  into  a  secret  I  have  told  to  no  one  else,  I  do 
not  believe  that,  happen  what  may,  I  can  miss  Miss  Childersleigh's  money. 
I  know  I  can  trust  you  keeping  your  lips  close." 

<<  As  a  badger's  jaws  ;  and  I'm  as  pleased  to  hear  it,  Hugh,  as  if  I  was 
to  come  in  for  twice  the  money  myself.  Ay,  if  every  one  had  only  been  as 
far-sighted  as  you." 

"  If  every  one  had  been  as  far-sighted  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  I  am, 
I  should  never  have  had  the  money  to  bo  prudent  with.  We  have  been 
doing  a  diabolically  speculative  business,  McAlpine ;  I  see  it  now." 

<*  You  always  saw  it,  my  good  friend.  Do  yon  mind  that  eloquent 
metaphor  of  yours  in  your  great  speech  at  the  general  meeting,  about  the 
slow  sailing-barges  stranded  on  the  shoals  of  caution  ?  But  it's  just  the 
old  proverb  of  the  devil  when  he  was  sick,  and  once  back  at  the  old 
starting-points — ^the  old  circumstances — ^you'd  do  it  all  over  again." 

«  Very  possibly,"  returned  Hugh,  smiling.     <' At  any  rate  we  kept  a 
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brighter  look-np  than  moat,  nnd  a  sharp  eye  on  tha  glnes,  uid  «0  Ad 
reap  the  benefit  now.  We  Bhali  carry  away  Bome  epara,  doubUefiB,  tn  Um 
fonl  weather  that  is  brewing,  and  make  email  profits,  or  perhapa  cone  il 
all  on  onr  next  year's  voyage  ;  bnt  I'll  answer  for  the  ship  fuid  the  c«gO." 

"  We  may  write  oil'  onr  tosses  as  purchase-money  for  the  good-will  d 
those  of  onr  seighbuui-s  in  the  same  way  of  trade  wfaa  coma  to  grief,  ud 
perhaps  in  the  long-run  make  prolit  of  the  peril,  lint  the  Bbares,  Hogb, 
we  must  look  for  a  heavy  drop  in  them.  There  will  be  many  a  man  rf 
ns  forced,  and  many  more  frightened  into  selling." 

"Unquestionably;  we  may  lay  onr  aeconnt  with  that.  Sut  ^ve  nt 
fiur  play,  and  I'm  content  to  leave  everything  to  time.  And  feir  pb^  «i 
ehflil  have,  Onr  credit,  I  should  foocy,  ja  too  good  to  tempt  the  beut  It 
come  sniffing  at  ns.  Depend  on  it,  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire,  aai 
when  these  gentlemen  make  a  set,  there  is  always  something  rotten  to  ht 
ecentod.  Bnt  if  they  do  try  it  on,  I  shall  know  how  to  cat«h  and  enub 
them  between  our  past  candotir  and  my  realized  capital.  I'd  risk  trerj 
ahilling  I  have  made,  and  all  1  hope  for  to  boot,  to  keep  oar  people  ettt, 
and  akin  the  vermin." 

"  So  long  as  yon  don't  cut  your  own  fingers  doing  it,  take  yonr  will  of 
Ihem,  say  I,  and  if  I  can  help  you,  command  me.  It's  not  a  shareholder 
of  the  Luckoow  and  Caldecott'a  will  bid  you  hold  yonr  hand,  and  I  cootem 
I  don't  see  my  way  conscientiously  to  leaving  them  to  their  cnnsciencss, 
for,  as  I  live  by  bread,  I  believe  their  consciences  are  as  hard  as  thor 
hearts.  How  they  should  ever  drink  their  clai-ct  without  its  tastfl  btmg 
Bpoited  to  them  by  the  salt  tears  they  draw,  is  as  surprising  to  mo  as  tlut 
they  should  walk  a  yard  in  the  City  withont  being  kicked.  But  I'll  Imtc 
you  to  your  work,  while  I  step  out  and  pick  up  what  I  can  aboat  tbcar 
mischief.  Heaven  knows  some  of  us  played  into  their  hands,  and  after 
all,  like  the  hangman,  they're  but  the  appointed  miuiatcrs  of  justioo." 

Times  had  changed  in  the  City  since  the  days  when  gold  showered 
down  like  manna,  and  was  to  be  had  for  the  gathering  ;  when  one  halftlM 
men  you  met  were  capitahsts,  and  the  other  half  hoped  to  be.  Thera  was 
the  eame  bastle  as  then,  and  more ;  bat  now  it  was  the  bustle  of  thOM 
who  feared  to  be  mined,  not  of  those  who  hasted  to  be  rich.  Care-worn 
&C08  are  always  to  be  seen  in  plenty  to  the  east  of  Temple  Bar,  nlthoa^ 
fer  from  so  common  aa  country-bred  visitors  would  imagine.  But  in  good 
times  the  linos  are  graven  tn  upon  a  sleek  background  that  tells  of  real 
and  hope  as  well  as  work  and  thought, — of  matinal  comfort,  quiet  daily 
"  iners,  and  comfortable  evening  meditations.  In  great  times  the  U&ee 
'  pass  nnnotieed,  disappearing  in  the  flush  of  triumph  and  excitement,  likn  a 
barren  ridge  lighted  by  the  noonday  sun.  But  when  the  glow  of  the  BODad 
is  gone,  in  the  brief  twilight  that  foremns  the  coming  darkness,  awb 
rent  and  scar  of  the  monntain  stands  out  the  harder  and  grimmer  for  tbft 
Endden  change.  And  so  it  was  with  those  who  had  left  the  warm  sod- 
shine  ofprosperity  for  a  twihgbt  of  uncertainty,  and  looked  forward,  shndder- 
ing,  to  a  night  of  despair  and  gloom.   There  were  some  of  them  who  eoanted 
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the  minntes  to  engagements  where  fi&ilare  mnst  consign  them  to  perdition ; 
who  knew  that  mmour  was  ahready  busy  with  their  names,  that  evil  fsane 
was  travelling  the  City  faster  than  they ;  who  had  been  cold-shouldered 
from  the  doors  they  used  to  be  courted  to,  and  knew  that  each  succeeding 
hour,  each  fresh  refusal,  made  their  case  more  desperate.  There  were 
others,  reputed  millionnaires,  and  raised,  in  common  report,  beyond  the 
range  of  evil  fortune,  whose  hearts  best  knew  their  own  bitterness ;  who 
clung  desperately  to  their  wealth  as  to  happiness,  social  consideration,  and 
everything  that  makes  life  worth  the  haying ;  who  walked  the  streets  in 
solemn  hypocrisy,  scheming  how  to  keep  to  themselves  for  a  few  days 
longer  the  terrible  secret  that  must  soon  be  shared  by  all  the  world. 
Then  there  were  those  knots  of  unlucky  outsiders,  who  had  come  to  the 
City  ravening  as  wolves,  but  innocent  as  doves ;  who  went  howling  round 
the  graves  where  they  had  buried  their  treasure  out  of  their  reach,  and 
saw  themselves  about  to  be  clipped  closer  than  they  had  ever  dreamed 
of  in  their  nightmares.  Prospectuses  had  invited  them  to  a  paradise 
where  countless  pleasant  paths  led  alike  to  wealth.  Their  eyes  were 
opened :  they  saw  the  snares  and  pitfalls  they  had  been  walking  among ; 
illusions  fond  as  false  took  their  flight  one  by  one,  and  left  them  face  to 
iBLce  with  the  hard  reality.  First  they  awoke  to  the  meaning  of  **  limited," 
a  word  that  has  caused  more  social  liberty  in  our  decade  than  any  other 
in  the  language.  An  elderly  gentleman,  the  incarnation  of  carefulness, 
had  devoted  to  cautious  speculation  a  couple  of  thousands,  a  fifth  part  of 
his  life's  savings,  with  the  intention  that  it  should  educate  his  boys  and 
portion  his  girls,  in  the  feeling  he  could  always  retire  from  his  little  ven- 
ture in  time,  and  the  knowledge  that  if  the  very  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
and  he  lost  it  all,  he  could  still  hold  his  own  and  show  a  respectable  face  to 
the  world.  A  civil  servant,  with  some  such  sum,  staked  it  the  more  lightly 
that  his  salaiy  insured  his  future.  Now  it  flashed  on  them  of  a  sudden 
that  the  90/.,  incalled  on  the  lOOZ.  share,  stood  for  contingent  loss,  as 
the  premium  at  which  they  {had  bought  represented  contingent  gain ; 
and  that  whether  the  third,  the  half,  or  the  whole  should  be  called  up, 
their  ruin  was  the  same.  They  learned  it  was  oftener  selfishness  than 
self-sacrifice  that  induced  a  private  firm  of  high  name  and  standing  to 
merge  itself  in  a  company  ;  that  the  circumstance  paraded  in  prospectuses 
as  a  prime  inducement  to  investors,  of  the  wealthy  vendors  consenting  to 
retain  half  the  shares  in  their  hands,  merely  secured  the  remaining  share- 
holders the  privilege  of  paying  double  calls  in  the  event  of  a  crash.  They 
learned  that  position  and  title  did  not  necessarily  carry  brains  and  busi- 
ness talent,  and  that  a  veteran  might  attain  high  rank  in  the  naval  and 
military  service  of  his  country  without  educating  himself  to  the  solution 
of  intricate  problems  of  finance,  and  fitting  himself  to  come  off  with  flying 
colours  from  a  free  fight  among  groups  of  reckless  adventurers.  They 
found  out  that  these  decoy-geese  had  been  only  kept  to  cackle  at  public 
meetings,  and  had  been  suffered  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  conduct 
of  aflifurs  as  any  of  the  breed  in  Leadenhall  Market.    Then,  in  their  wrath 


imd  haste,  tbej  denonnced  theii-  rospcctod  mauagors  and 
rogues  or  fools,  and  most  commouty  tlta  one  and  the  oth«r.  It  enu 
out,  on  investigation,  that  far  the  most  part  they  had  been  |akb- 
forked  into  their  places  by  interest,  on  the  strength  of  tostimoiualfl  tlist 
estabhshed  an  utter  want  of  ability  or  UoceBty,  as  being  better  fitted  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  nnserapulous  wire-pullers  than  to  bdmiiuster  iht 
miUions  that  passed  through  their  hands. 

Yet  still,  in  their  desperation,  those  that  had  sank  their  fands  ia 
schemes  that  were  nominally  solvent,  declined  to  borrow  the  experience  of 
others  and  get  up  from  the  gama  while  it  was  yet  time,  althoogh  the  falling 
shores  marked  the  sinking  credit.  Shrinking  from  penary,  thej  waited 
for  ruin.  Others,  wiser  in  their  generation,  or  more  hopelessly  compro- 
mised,  made  up  their  minds  recklessly  thitt  they  might  as  well  be  hiuiged 
/or  a  sheep  as  a  Ip.mb,  and  wont  on  the  markets  with  large  orders.  No 
wonder  Hemprigge  had  a  good  deal  upon  hb  aiind,  and  was  more  ofitn 
than  ever  closeted  with  his  brokers.  He  had  no  reason  to  fear  hia  absenu 
being  remarked :  there  was  abnndauce  of  excuse  for  any  bosinesa  nun 
being  mach  out-of-doors  in  those  busy  times,  l^ut  although,  all  IhtngB 
considered,  he  kept  himself  to  his  post  at  the  Credit  Foncior  with  credit- 
able constancy,  it  was,  perhaps,  quite  as  well  for  the  shareholders  that 
Childersleigh  had  monopolized  the  most  important  headwork  of  the 
establishment. 

"  What's  the  best  news  with  you,  Hemprigge  ?  yon  seem  in  a  deaee  of 
A  hurry,"  asked  McjUpine,  running  up  agamst  the  Manager  at  the  comer 
of  Throgmorton  Street,  as  be  was  returning  fiill-tilt  from  Sharpe  and 
Merrj'leg's  lo  the  Credit  Foncier. 

"The  worst,  I  suppose  you  mean,  Mr.  McAlpine?"  He  had  no 
Jime  or  thought  to  eipress  surprise  at  meeting  the  chieftain  in  Lothbnij 
when  he  beheved  him  to  be  yet  on  bis  naUve  heather.  "  Bad  is  the  beet 
in  those  most  accursed  times,  and  if  the  latest  turns  oat  tme  it  will  be  the 
worst  of  all." 

"  What's  going  now?  Is  it  the  Bank  here  ?  It  looks  solid  enough ; 
but  there  is  no  judging  by  appoaracee  in  these  days,"  returned  McAlpine, 
nodding  in  the  direction  of  that  time -honoured  building. 

"  Not  to-day,  so  ^  as  I  know  ;  although,  upon  my  soul,  it  woald  not 
in  the  least  surprise  me  if  it  went  to-morrow ;  but  the  next  thing  to  it. 
They  say  they're  mobbing  the  counters  of  Bulhons,  Billsby  and  Co. ;  that 
ahatting  the  doors  will  bo  a  question  of  minutes." 

KcAlpino  whistled  a  long  note  of  consternation  and  astonishment. 
"I  knew  people  had  been  whisperbg  abont  them,  but  if  they  go  down, 
what  stands,  blr.  Hemprigge :  juet  toll  me  that  ?  By  all  that's  sacred.  I 
begin  to  tremble  for  oar  place.  If  Bulliona  can't  find  help  to  tide  them 
throngh,  who  can  ?  " 

"The  Bank  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  They  tell  me  old 
Bnllion  went  on  bis  knees  to  the  Oovemor  in  bis  private  room.  U'l 
..certain  the  partners  took  a  oarriagefal  of  books  and  papers  over  to  tiu 
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parlour,  and  were  closeted  there  for  a  couple  of  hours  ;  but  for  all  that 
they  brought  back  no  money-bags.'* 

**  Trust  the  Bank  for  that.  It  thinks  them  too  good  riddance  to  go 
out  of  its  way  to  stretch  a  point.  Two  of  a  trade,  you  know ;  and  they 
and  their  like  have  been  playing  Old  Harry  with  the  Bank  dividends  for 
many  a  year  past.  But  now  I  look  at  you,  Hemprigge,  I  never  saw  you 
80  pale.     It  won't  hurt  us,  will  it,  if  they  do  go  ?  " 

''  We  tnay  be  let  in  for  a  few  thousands,  I  fancy ;  not  more." 

**  Cheap  at  that  for  a  smash  like  this ;  and  I  daresay  they  will  pay 
their  twenty  shillings  in  the  long-run.     Then  why  so  glum  ?  *' 

"  It  seems  to  me  a  smash  like  that  is  enough  to  make  any  man  look 
grave — the  wide-spread  misery." 

**  Indubitably.  But  you'll  forgive  my  expressing  my  astonishment  at 
your  regarding  it  from  that  particular  point  of  view.  You*re  known  for  a 
wise  man,  who  regards  his  own  concerns  more  than  other  people's,  and  I've 
remarked  your  benevolence  is  more  personal  than  promiscuous.  However, 
as  you  say,  these  are  strange  times,  and  there  is  no  accounting  for  any- 
thing in  them.     Well,  good-by,  I  won't  detain  you  longer." 

The  forebodings  proved  true,  and  the  shutters  went  up  at  Bullions'. 
Then  the  panic  culminated.  The  bears  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  became  a  bear-garden.  Good  property  was  flung  about 
as  freely  as  bad,  and  no  man  seemed  to  know  or  care  what  was  worth  the 
picking  up.  Staid  brokers  bolted  out  and  in  of  the  swing-doors  like 
rabbits ;  and  it  took  a  strong-fingered  client  to  button-hole  one  of  them 
for  two  consecutive  minutes  of  quiet  talk.  Every  now  and  again  a  bellow 
from  the  interior  announced  some  new  disaster,  or  the  rumour  of  one. 
You  saw  an  eager  rush  of  members  towards  the  sound,  and  your  friend 
broke  away  in  spite  of  your  prayers  and  his  hope  of  gain  from  your 
orders.  For  once  the  stock-broking  oracles  were  uncertain,  if  not  dumb, 
and  refrised  to  commit  themselves  to  counsels.  Meanwhile  grim  Despair 
•and  Suspense  scarcely  less  terrible  stalked  abroad,  hunting  in  the  day-time 
their  fevered  victims  from  post  to  pillar  through  the  City  crowds,  and, 
worse  still,  accompanying  them  home  to  dreary  evenings  in  their  dismal 
iiouses,  and  torturing  them  through  sleepless  nights.  Burning  brains 
gave  way,  and  found  quiet  asylums  in  Colney  Hatch  or  Hanwell,  and  some 
feeble  spirits  turned  to  the  cord,  the  pistol,  or  poison  for  comfort  in  their 
mad  extremity.  Over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there  was  agony 
3i  many  a  peacefrd  hearth,  where  flEtmily-ties  were  to  be  rudely  snapped, 
and  time-endeared  associations  roughly  rooted  up  by  the  siicra  auri  fames 
that  had  travelled  the  countiy  like  a  pestilence.  And  promoters  and 
managing  directors  chuckled  over  the  pilfered  booty  they  had  hid  away 
in  snug  marriage-settlements  and  quiet  foreign  investments,  and  liquida- 
^rs  rubbed  their  hands  over  the  corpse  of  credit  like  the  beccamorti  of 
Florence  in  the  plagne-time.  Through  it  all,  no  one  of  the  new  establish- 
ments held  its  own  like  the  Cr^t  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of  Turkey.  Its 
shares  had  fallen  fearfully,  bat  they  were  still  quoted  at  a  premium,  and 
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fts  timea  went  that  was  a  etronger  proof  of  confidocce   tlian  Ibe  t 
figure  Ibcy  had  stood  at  in  their  most  palmj'  days.     Cut   men  lin  b 

who  are  beset  hy  constant  eare  and  anxiety :  the  pilot  ooglit  t 

to  biivo  time  to  go  below :  nnd  it  would  have  been  bard  to  sa;  wbethw  t 

Governor  or  the  Managbg  Director  looked  the  n 


chapter  xssi. 

"Pallida  ITobb." 

The  crash  Sir  Basil  had  foretold  and  Parkiss  had  prnyod  for  was  «OBi^ 
acd  those  gentlemeu  were  among  the  Gnfferers.  The  latt«r  bad  tntdtl 
all,  or  nearly  all  hts  private  means  to  Credit  Foncier  shares,  and  soma  <f 
thoBo  held  in  his  name  kiB  father  had  paid  fur.  No  sooner  had  Hqgh'l 
keen  eye  seen  the  Bhadow  of  the  coming  clouds  than  he  bad  hoisted  ■ 
warniug  to  his  kiseman,  and  Sir  Ba8il  inclined  to  listen  to  him.  Bit 
ForkiEB,  interpretiog  the  advice  after  his  own  heart,  set  it  all  down  to 
malice  and  jealousy,  and  in  matters  of  busiuess  PurkisB  had  his  fatbor't 
car.  The  golden  opportuiuty  went  by,  the  tide  tamed,  the  shares  smk. 
and  the  Childergieighs  held  on.  Furkiss,  execrating  Hngb  iaaieuA  tl 
himself,  and  bitterly  repentant,  shared  his  thoughts  and  tdme  betwaM 
reckoning  the  profits  he  might  have  made  had  he  but  Bold  in  tims,  mi 
connting  up  the  moneys  he  had  actually  lost.  With  all  his  Mammon- TonU(^ 
Sir  Basil  was  at  heart  far  less  of  a  miser  than  his  son,  and  had  hia  aUMtf 
gone  elsewhere,  or  gone  at  once,  the  losing  it  would  have  sat  lightly  on 
him.  But  until  tempted  to  take  this  false  and  foolish  step,  he  had  been 
used  all  his  hfetluie  to  Bee  basiness  transact  itself  in  the  boreditaij 
grooves,  to  divide  annaally  legitimate  gains,  and  n-rite-ofi'  losses  saslaioed 
in  ordinary  course.  He  was  .unaccustomed  alike  to  BpecuUtion  and 
suspense,  and  it  fretted  him  to  look  on  helplessly  at  finctuations  over 
which  he  coold  exercise  no  possible  control.  More  than  that,  be  suSend 
with  the  remorseful  bitterness  of  the  man  who  renounces  and  denies  ia 
his  age  the  honoured  principles  he  has  been  brought  up  in  from  his 
youth.  He  had  boen  false  to  the  morality  of  Lombard  Street  and  breath«d 
on  the  bright  escutcheon  of  "  Cbilderslcigh's."  Much  of  his  dignily  of 
demeanour  vanished  irith  his  self-respect.  He  showed  himself  captions 
to  acquaintances  and  irritable  to  his  family,  rated  his  clerks  sternly  for 
their  shortcomings,  and  made  life  anything  Imt  a  bed  of  roses  to  hia 
partner  Furkiss,  and  hia  manager  Cropper.  He  repined  anceasiogly  at 
Oeorgo's  abaonce,  and  when  the  Lancer,  with  many  self-reproaches,  pleaded 
the  diiHculty  of  obtaining  leave,  talked  of  sending  him  an  oltimatan 
witli  the  choice  between  presenting  himself  forthwith,  and  seeing 
cDt  off  with  a  shillmg.  Deprived  of  the  society  of  hia  faToorita 
and  taking  little  comfort  in  that  of  his  younger  one,  perhaps 
isolation  ho  obcerod  himself  somewhat  more  freely  than  his  wont ' 
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Tenerable  Port  and  generons  Chambettm.  His  old  enemy,  the  gont,  came 
flying  round  him,  giving  him  passing  twinges ;  his  medical  man  dieted 
liim,  prescribing  slops  and  abstinence ;  and  ill  at  ease  in  body,  the  baronet 
was  in  a  still  less  enviable  frame  of  mind.  Kept  away  a  good  deal  from 
Lombard  Street,  shnt  np  a  prisoner  with  dnll  thonghts  for  company,  his 
brain  clouded,  and  he  became  the  prey  of  fcmcies  he  gradually  ceased 
to  combat.  He  was  oppressed  with  gloomy  presentiments  of  impend- 
ing calamity,  and  Maude  and  Lucy  did  their  best  to  charm  away  the 
dark  fits.  Of  the  two  his  own  daughter  was  not  more  gently  affectio- 
nate or  more  patiently  submissive  to  his  outbreaks  and  caprices  than  his 
adopted  one. 

"  What  you  want.  Sir  Basil,  is  change  of  air  and  scene ;  that  would 
do  you  more  good  than  all  this  change  of  diet,''  exclaimed  McAlpine  one 
day  when  he  had  bestowed  his  company  on  the  banker  from  sheer  good- 
nature, for  under  present  circumstances  a  dinner  at  **  The  Cedars  ".  was 
&r  from  exhilarating.  ''  Why  do  you  not  break  away  from  your  doctor  and 
the  weary  City  ?  Surely  you  can  leave  Purkiss  to  look  after  things  in 
Lombard  Street,  and  go  down  to  Eilloden, — Eilloden  air  would  set  you  on 
your  legs  again  in  a  week." 

^*  Eilloden  in  the  first  week  of  June  I — ^why,  in  my  life  I  never  saw  the 
place  before  August,"  remonstrated  Sir  Basil,  but  evidently  struck  by 
the  idea. 

«  And  why  not  ?  If  you  never  saw  it  before  August,  you  never  saw 
it  at  its  best,  let  me  tell  you,  and  can  know  very  little  about  it.  You 
Englishmen  have  a  fimcy  that  our  Scotch  climate  is  Hke  an  Iceland  one 
with  its  nine  months  of  winter.  You  never  saw  the  sky  so  blue  or  the  woods 
as  green  as  when  I  passed  the  place  a  full  month  ago ;  the  smell  of  the 
birches  and  the  firs  would  be  worth  dl  the  colchicum  in  the  world  to 
you.  And  Captain  Childersleigh  might  do  worse  than  come  over  for 
a  fortnight's  fishing." 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  of  Captain  Childersleigh  for  seven  months, 
McAlpine ;  I  never  knew  him  go  so  long  without  leave  in  my  life.  Duty 
is  all  veiy  well,  but  he  seems  to  forget  he  owes  some  to  his  father ;  and  I 
must  say,  when  he  knows  I'm  miserably  ill  and  dull,  and  tortured  with 
this  infernal  gout  to  boot,  he  might  have  managed  to  run  over  a  score  of 
times,  if  he  had  cared  about  it !  " 

''  He  has  always  known  your  health  so  good,  that,  depend  upon  it,  he 
can't  believe  it  is  anything  else,"  said  McAlpine,  striving  to  soothe  the 
hypochondriac ;  "  and  then  those  Tipperary  men  have  been  troublesome  as 
usual.  You  know  well,  if  he  was  persuaded  you  really  wanted  him,  he'd 
make  his  way  to  you  through  fire  and  water." 

Once  suggested  to  him,  the  thought,  of  Highland  air  and  Highland 
scenery  gained  ground  fast  with  Sir  Basil.  Like  the  invalid  who  tosses 
restlessly  from  side  to  side,  he  welcomed  any  change  as  for  the  better. 
Maude  highly  approved  it ;  for,  away  from  Lombard  Street,  Eilloden  was 
the  only  place  wiiere  her  fiAther  was  likely  to  find  anything  to  occupy  his 
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mind  ;*  acd  accordingly  she  wrote  to  lier  broUiur  at  onee,  ieUiiig  liiB  1 
was  become  &  qaeBtioD  of  their  fulber'a  health ;  that  tie  most  oUHf 
to  obtain  learo  of  abaence  Bomehow,  and  promise,  by  retnm  ot  fiat,k 
BccompaDy  them  to  Bcotlond.  There  n'as  aaother  member  of  tba  iudj 
who  awaited  tha  answer  nearly  as  impatiently  as  Sir  Basil.  Altboogblfai 
was  silent  while  be  compliuned,  Lncy  had  suffered  at  heart  oa  hcealij,  wA 
every  complaint  he  nttered,  everj'  reproach  he  levelled  at  Uie  ilaat 
George,  wrung  her  heart  and  touched  her  conscietice.  Happy  as  sb*  &■! 
been  at  "The  Cedars,"  and  friendless  as  she  must  be  (.'lEowhere,  sha  mrf* 
have  torn  herself  away  before  now  to  seek  her  fortunes  in  the  world  U 
pretty  nud  unprotected  girl  might.  But  she  could  not  leave  tfaem  d 
without  fall  explanation  of  her  seeming  ingratitude ;  aod  e-ven  had  At 
prevailed  on  her  friends  to  part  with  her, — had  she  got  over  the 
mcnt  of  making  a  secondof  her  love-talea  matter  of  famDydiscassioOr — At 
secret  was  George's  more  than  hera.  If  she  could  not  accept  his  lort,  M 
least  she  had  no  right  to  pnbhsh  her  rejection  of  it — perhaps 
miachief  than  she  dared  to  think  of.  But  now  other  consideratiOBl 
threatoned  to  become  paramount.  Concealment  was  aSecting  ile«ply  Sir 
Basil's  health  and  happiness,  and  might  even  make  an  irreparable 
between  him  and  his  son.  If  she  were  the  innocent  cause,  at  least  die  MS 
bound  to  do  her  best  to  repair  it  at  any  sacrifice  of  personal  fieeHqg.  B 
seemed  always  her  fate  to  have  to  decide  important  mattera  bj  ha 
unassisted  judgment ;  and  in  the  circumstances,  as  ahe  could  not  caM 
Captain  CbUdereleigh  into  her  counsels,  ahe  must  act  for  him  aa  eba  eoaldi 
and  save  him,  if  neceesaty,  at  the  cost  of  his  feelings  and  her  own.  Then 
still  remained  the  chance — and  how  she  prayed  it  might  prove  a  gooi 
one  !~that  Killoden  might  cnre  what  Killoden  had  cattaed,  and  that  ■ 
second  meeting  between  her  and  her  lover  might  replace  eveiything  en 
the  old  peaceful  happy  footing.  Were  he  to  remain  obdurate  to  Ilia 
sister's  appeal,  were  his  fancy  for  her  to  blind  bin'  to  his  duty  to  hu 
father,  then  her  path  would  lie  plain  before  her,  to  be  followed  ont  at  any 
cost. 

Maude's  note  to  her  brother  concluded :  "  I  could  be  jealous,  George, 
if  I  did  not  love  both  him  and  yon  ao  much  ;  but  each  day  convinees  nw 
of  what  I  long  Buspected — that  yon  are  Infinitely  more  to  my  Cither  than 
I  can  ever  make  myself.  You  must  not  let  him  longoish  when  it  resta 
mth  you  to  bring  him  back  hia  old  health  and  apirits.  If  over  a  mao  in 
the  service  could  plead  urgent  private  affairs  with  solemn  truth,  anrely  yoa 
oao.     In  any  caae,  manage  it  somehow.     Come,  and  come  at  once." 

Then  followed  a  postscript: 

"I  can  think  of  nothing  bnt  our  father,  or  I  should  t«ll  yoQ  I 
fancy  I  have  made  a  discovery.  Wo  always  agreed  that,  fastidious  as 
she  is,  we  should  have  no  difiiculty  in  providing  for  Lucy  ;  bat,  if  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken,  yoor  friend  Hugh  intends  to  take  the  matter  u 
own  hands.  So  she  may  be  mistress  in  Uarley  Street  yet,  altboogh  J 
Ohildersleigh  forgot  her  in  her  settlements." 
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George  read  it,   and  lost  no  time  in  having  an  interview  with  his 

commanding  officer.    As  that  gentleman  had  only  been  surprised  at 

Captain  Childersleigh's  nnwontedly  assiduous  attention  to  duty,  he  made 

no  sort  of  difficulty  about  the  leave,  and  Geoi^e  sent  off  despatches  to  his 

&ther  and  Maude  with  military  promptitude,  with  the  assurance  that  he 

would  follow  them  in  person  within  four*and-twenty  hours.    But,  with  all 

his  fondness  for  his  father,  and  the  causes  for  anxiety  about  him  he  found 

in  his  sister's  note,  it  was  the  postscript  that  engrossed  his  thoughts. 

Until  then  he  scarcely  knew  how  much  of  hope  he  had  had  to  live  on, 

although  it  was  the  nervous  fear  of  seeing  his  illusions  dispelled  that  had 

kept  him  so  long  away  from  <<  The  Cedars.*'     Now  his  first  and  very  natural 

movements  were  of  rage  and  jealousy,  and  the  bitter  feeling  that  he  did 

well  to  be  angry.     His  affections  and  friendship  had  been  betrayed  alike ; 

the  man  he  trusted  and  admired  most  in  the  world  had  been  conspiring 

with  the  woman  he  had  singled  out  for'  love,  plotting  their  own  happiness 

at  the  expense  of  his.    Evil  seeds  will  always  find  a  resting-place  in 

human  nature  in  moments  when  it  is  left  to  itself ;  but  it  is  not  natures 

like  George  Childersleigh's  that  are  the  soil  they  thrive  in.    They  shot 

up  for  the  night,  forced  by  his  heated  passions :  when  the  morning  brought 

calm  reflection  he  looked  upon  them  in  horror,  and  cut  them  down  in  his 

regretful  repentance.    He  told  himself  Lucy  had  always  been  honest  with 

him,  that  it  was  for  her  frunk  honesty  he  first  had  come  to  love  her.    His 

humility,  memories  of  their  old  boyish  days,  and  his  steadfast  fjEuth  in 

Hugh,  came  to  his  help,  till  they  brought  him  to  ask  himself  how  she 

could  have  done  otherwise.     She  was  a  prize  any  man  might  be  proud  to 

win ;  but  he  knew  Hugh,  of  all  men,  deserved  her  best,  and  ought  to 

make  her  most  happy.      Then,  if  both  were  so  dear  to  him,  he  ought 

to  rejoice.    If,  being  only  mortal,  he  could  not  quite  do  it  as  yet,  if  he 

would  have  to  strive  to  learn  and  to  suffer,  surely,  at  least,  he  could  count 

upon  himself  not  to  trouble  their  happiness.    There  are  more  men  than 

we  fancy  in  the  world — and  of  the  world,  worldly — ^who  have  all  the  stuff 

in  them  for  saints  and  martyrs,  and  who  only  want  the  opportunities  to 

prove  it.    If  Lucy  had  known  all,  it  might  not,  indeed,  have  given 

George  the  love  he  longed  for;   but  at  least  she  must  have  felt  a 

something  for  him  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  it.    If  Hugh  had 

fathomed  the  depths  of  his  kinsman's  heart,  it  might  have  forced  him  into 

a  contest  of  generosity  that  would  have  shipwrecked  the  happiness  of  their 

common  idol. 

The  Childersleighs  were  back  at  Eilloden,  and  Lucy  herself,  once 
more,  was  genuinely  happy  as  those  only  can  be  who  have  been  touched 
with  sorrow,  sparkling  with  the  fresh  brightness  that  follows  on  rain  and 
storm.  As  for  Geoi^e  his  hard  schooling  had  come  so  easy  to  him,  his 
cheerfulness  was  so  unconstrained,  that  it  merely  seemed  the  reflection 
from  the  faces  round  him.  His  presence  had  worked  like  magic  in  Sir 
Basil.  With  that  and  Eilloden  air  the  banker  renewed  his  youth  like 
^son  simmering  in  his  kettle  of  enchanted  herbs.    He  sat  his  Highland 
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poay  liie  a  Uil  of  twenty,  and  stopped  the  inonn tain- paths  as  Cnnljr  h  hi 
had  trodden  the  Louibiird  Street  paTemoata  in  the  best  days  of  hifi  innihrwi 
Lucy  might  have  sung  aud  smiled  a  little  less  and  blushed  a  little  am, 
had  she  Busi>ected  her  friends  were  deeper  than  herself  in  liis  luttA 
secrets ;  bnt  all  she  saw  was  that  each  day  replaced  hor  more  and  tum 
on  the  old  sistorly  footing  with  her  admli'er,  and  so  she  troahlecl  b» 
self  leaa  and  less  over  the  unlucky  wulk  to  the  wutcrfoU  and  all  that  Ini 
come  of  it. 

George  Childersleigh  was  not  a  man  to  do  things  by  half,  or  to  buU^ 
himself  with  having  to  smile  while  his  heart  was  sore.  The  eoAa  Ul 
task  of  self-violenoo  came  to  htm,  the  more  he  nndoiralued  bimmtf  tti 
his  self-sacrifice,  and  in  his  chivalrous  devotion  he  drove  liis  spnntiihi 
the  willing  horse  that  carried  him  so  well,  and  resolved  to  do  eomothilf 
more  yet  for  Lucy's  happiness.  "  If  Hugh  loves  her,  its  of  coone  Iv 
does,  and  if  she  loves  him,  as  she  is  sure  to  do  whenever  she  lets  hsotf 
gnesa  her  own  secrets,  why  shouid  they  not  he  happy  at  once  ?  PeAtft 
he  hesitates  aa  I  did  ;  who  could  dare  to  assure  himself  of  saoh  on  angdt 
He  is  grinding  himself  to  death  In  the  wretched  City  mill  that  aeetti 
killed  my  father.  I'll  bring  him  down  to  us  for  a  week's  holiday  in  ^dt* 
of  himself,  and  do  my  best  to  send  him  back  with  a  hedge  on  fortheaqnof 
events  that  shall  make  the  Credit  Foncier  and  Miss  Childersleigh 'b  mtatf 
to  boot  matters  of  indiflbrcnce  to  him.     I  may  as  well  make  my  prdifi 

thoroughly  happy  while  I  am  about  it,  and  then  "  ho  closed  ^ 

Bohloquy  with  a  sigh,  that  stifled  itself  in  his  sense  of  the  pleaaorabli 
content.  He  sent  off  his  letter  to  Hugh,  and  stopped  himself,  gnwUy 
scandalized,  in  the  middle  of  a  whistle,  as  he  strolled  over  to  the  kennok. 
"I  thought  I  should  doit,"  he  exclaimed  aloud  in  a  cheery- voioe. 
with  a  gulp  and  a  alight  spasm  at  the  heart  aa  he  ran  his  ^yatmra', 
newly-arrived  note  one  morning  at  the  breakfast-table.  "YoB,  ^~ 
prepare  to  do  the  honours  to  a  guest,  sir." 

"A  guest  at  Killoden  in  June,  my  dear  boy.     Oh,  I  an] 
friend  of  yonrs  &om  the  regiment  coming  after  the  salmon. 
shall  he  delighted  to  see  him,  and  do  our  best  to  make  things 
and  I'm  glad  to  think  you  will  have  a  companion. " 

"  Both  a  sahnon-fiaher  and  a  great  friend  of  mine,  although 
the  regiment — but  will  you  read  his  note,  sir  ?  " 

"  'What  I  Hugh  Childeraieigh  I "  exclaimed  Sir  Basil,  in  a  tono< 
great  transport ;    for  notwithataudiug  Hugh's  well-meant  and 
eounsels  to  himself,  he  had  scarcely  learned  to  forgive  him  yet 
floating  the  Credit  Foncier.     The  letter  was  brief  enough,  aa 
busy  man  in  panic  times  : 

"  Crudit  Foncier  und  Ttlobilier  of  Turkey  (14 
"I>EAE  Grobok, —  Lolbbnrj,  June  10,  '66. 

"  Vicuti!    You  have  conquered.    Man  is  weak  and  n 
the  path  of  duty,  bo  for  as  my  later  experiences  go,  excessively  fa 
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ragged  when  it  lies  through  the  City.  In  short,  I  have  persuaded  myself, 
after  giving  more  time  to  arguing  the  point  than  I  could  well  spare,  that 
I  shall  gain  myself,  and  no  one  else  be  a  loser,  if  I  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  tempter.  So  tell  Sir  Basil  and  your  sister  I  shall  trespass  on  them, 
at  your  invitation,  for  a  flying  visit. 

"  Yours,  &c." 

But  short  as  .it  was,  by  the  time  he  had  finished  reading  it  aloud.  Sir 
Basil's  voice  had  changed  to  one  of  hearty  satisfstction.  Maude  expressed 
herself  unfeignedly  pleased,  and  Lucy  was  the  only  one  who  had  nothing 
to  say,  perhaps  because  she  was  the  only  one  whom  Hugh  had  left 
unnoticed. 

Within  four-and- twenty  hours  he  followed  his  missive.  It  was  literally 
holiday-taking  by  express :  a  day  and  a  half  to  go,  a  day  and  a  half  to 
return,  and  four  of  galloping  repose  with  black  care  jerked  off  the  crupper 
and  left  behind.  George  remarked  that,  devoted  salmon-fisher  as  he  was, 
and  although  the  picturesque  Blackwater  was  as  dear  to  the  angler  as  the 
artist,  Hugh's  favourite  salmon-rod  formed  no  part  of  his  light  baggage. 

They  had  broken  the  rule  of  the  lodge  for  once  and  waited  breakfast ; 
and  since  he  had  been  there  before,  he  had  not  made  a  meal  so 
pleasant.  There  were  no  letters  for  him  enclosing  scorpions  to  sting  or 
leeches  to  fasten,  messengers  of  woe  and  care  ;  no  papers  containing  City 
articles  and  share-lists*  that  had  not  been  already  read  and  discounted. 
Again  he  found  himself  with  time  enough  and  to  spare,  where  light  talk 
flowed  lightly  from  minds  untroubled  by  thoughts  of  gain  and  loss ;  he 
had  bridged  a  great  gulf  in  the  Northern  express,  and  could  almost  have 
persuaded  himself  his  revolutions  in  the  City  mill  had  been  performed 
in  some  former  state  of  existence.  It  was  the  change  from  the  fellowship 
of  Hemprigge  and  his  like  to  the  society  of  Lucy — Lucy  in  her  simple 
morning- dress  and  delicate  bloom  ;  from  the  smoke-caked  stone  and 
mortar  of  the  Bank  to  the  rain-washed  peaks  and  cliffs  that  flashed 
and  sparkled  in  the  sunshine  opposite  ;  from  the  growl  and  roar  of 
Moorgate  Street  to  the  peace  of  the  lake  that  seemed  to  doze  with 
half-closed  eyes  among  the  shadows  at  the  mountains'  feet. 

**  And  now  what  are  we  to  do  with  you,  Hugh  ?  "  said  George,  drawing 
back  his  chair.  <'  I  assure  you  I  feel  the  responsibility  of  amusing  a 
man  who  lives  on  a  couple  of  holidays  per  annum.  McLachlan,  I  know, 
is  dying  to  carry  you  off  for  a  cast  in  the  Alder-pool  in  the  Blackwater. 
He  charged  me  to  tell  Mr.  Hugh  there  were  some  grand  fish  in  it ;  and  as 
for  the  grilse,  they  were  leaping  last  night  like  mountain  trout  after  the 
otter." 

'*  Do  with  me  what  you  will,  so  long  as  you  don't  sentence  me  to 
solitary  sport.  The  bare  idea  fiightens  me.  I've  stolen  away  from  the 
cares  that  have  been  worrying  me  for  months  past  in  town,  and  were  I  to 
trust  myself  alone,  they  would  be  on  my  scent  at  once,  and  after  me  fall 
oiy.    I  should  be  run  into  and  broken  up  before  I  was  well  away.    No  t 
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there  beckons  me  to  ite  bosom  as  a  scmctQaiy.  Indulge  a  spoiled  liaitirr 
Maude,  and  take  me  to  the  Fairy's  Greeu." 

"  I  oulj  wish  I  could,  Hngh,  for  the  sake  of  old  times  ;  bat  da  ^OB 
knon  I  have  been  suffering  &om  neuralgia,  and  am  on  my  parole  not  to 
haxnrd  myself  on  long  ei:curBions  in  the  bills  in  case  of  chattges  in  Qte 
weather?  But  Lucy  there  and  George  shall  bo  your  guides  to  fairyland; 
and  as  you  may  not  care  to  trust  yonreolf  to  fairy  hospitality,  I  shall 
charge  myself  with  most  unselfish  arrangements  for  your  bodily  comfort." 

Although  for  different  reasons  all  four  would  have  wished  Maode  c( 
the  party,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  She  could  not  go  hendC 
but  she  would  not  hear  of  Hugh's  fancy  being  crosBed  on  that  acoooct. 

"  You'll  be  for  taking  the  big  boat,  Captain  ? "  said  McLaohloa. 
proceeding  to  cast  loose  a  heavy  four-oared  barge  that  lay  moored  in  Um 

"  No,  I  think  not.  What  do  you  say,  Hugh?  Wehad  better  have  the 
lighter  pair-oar.  Wa  don't  want  to  '  put  our  tail  on,'  and  go  In  slate. 
McLachlan  and  another  man  can  row.  I'bt-  lake  is  Uke  glass ;  it's  going  to 
be  a  lovely  day,  and  we  may  like  to  take  a  spell  at  the  oars  ourselveB^ 

"  The  weather's  never  that  mickic  to   be  trusted  on  Lock    '. 
Captain.     I've  known  a  wind,  fit  to  liK  a  salmon-coble  out  of  the  « 
come  whistling  down  like  a  rifle-ball  from  the  pass  of  Braehallioc 

"I  daresay;  but   never  mind,  I  think  we  may  chance  it: 
round  the  pair-oar  and  ballast  her  with  the  lunch -baskets.      Is  triUl'l| 
plaids  and  the  sketch-book.     Will  you  make  yourself  comfortable  iit 
stern.  Miss  Winter,  and  take  the  tiller-ropes  ?  An  rctoir,  Maude,  a 
he  langbed  back  to  his  sister  ;  but  for  all  the  gaiety  of  his  manner,  \ 
was  something  in  his  laugh  and  look  that  stmck  her  painfnUy. 

McLachlan    and   his  aide-de-camp  laid  themselves  steadily  dom 
their  work,  and  the  light  boat  bounded  merrily  through  the   flat 
water.     Each  feather  of  the  oars  sent  a  shower   of  yellow  cai 
skipping  over  the  surface,  and  the  double  line  of  widening  circles  in  t 
wake  rippled  and  broke  in  gold  in  the  snnsbine.     Flushed   with  1 
buoyant  Highland  air,   Hugh  laughed  and   rattled  on  Uke  a  school 
broken  loose  ;  and  Lucy,  forgetting  her  consciousness  of  the  Gooioty  ^ 
found  herself  in  in  the  pleasure  of  it,  resigned  herself  to  the  eojoymookjl 
the  hour  and  her  natural  spirits.     Their'  merriment  gradually  i 
George,  till  his  forced  smiles  came  more  easily  to  him,  and  his  laogtl  H 
something  of  the  old  honest  ring.     A  Highland  misanthrope  saddened  1| 
the  solitude  of  bia  bogs  might  have  said  the  party  wore  jry — in  the  « 
epirits  that  herald,  as  the  Bcoteb  beUeve,  impending  nuEfoitane  or  viol 
death.  ^ 

For  two,  at  least,  the  hours  had  fiown  pleasantly  at  the  Fa| 
Green.     Lucy,  her  eyes  dancing  with  the  ovorfiow  of  the  qaiot  e 
ment  that  was  babbling  over  in  her  heart,  was  in  the  state  of  a 
finds   it  a  luxury  to  sit  still  and  be  bappyi  making  the  very  i 
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moments  so  rare  and  pracions.  She  was  sketching,  or  pretending  to 
sketchy  the  little  mound  girdled  by  the  rushing  stream,  crowned  by  the 
deserted  churchyard,  with  its  crumbling  fragments  of  wall  and  its  moss- 
grown  headstones,  backed  up  by  the  lowering  mass  of  Braehallion :  the 
whole  swimming  in  a  Claude  Lorraine  haze  of  distilled  topaz.  And  Hugh 
rested  on  his  elbow  on  the  grass,  where  he  could  bring  her  comfortably 
into  the  foreground  of  a  little  picture  of  his  own ;  and  whenever  she 
turned  her  eyes  his  way,  they  naturally  and  inevitably  encountered  his,  and 
each  meeting  sent  her  back  to  her  work  again  with  redoubled  industiy, 
more  brightly  rapt  up  in  it  than  ever,  to  all  appearance. 

•  It  might  have  been  the  influences  of  the  haunted  ground,  but  she 
began  to  venture  herself  timidly  among  strange  ilEuicies,  to  flutter  herself 
in  a  pleasant  tremor  with  strange  dreams  of  coming  happiness.  Illusions 
or  realities,  she  gave  herself  up  to  them  for  the  moment  as  she  might  to 
the  passing  loveliness  of  the  Bighland  day.  She  obstinately  shut  her  ears 
to  reason,  for  reason  would  have  told  her  that,  enchanting  as  both  were, 
one  might  be  as  quickly  overcast  as  the  other.  The  vision  of  finding  a 
shelter  for  her  life  with  the  man  in  whom  she  had  worshipped,  from  a 
distance,  a  godlike  blending  of  strength  and  will  and  gentleness,  was  too 
seductive  to  be  lightly  parted  with.  She  feared  to  awaken  to  And  herself 
cast  back  in  the  abyss  whose  dismal  depths  the  last  week  or  two  had  saved 
her  from — and  back  in  them,  with  the  memories  of  a  glimpse  of  Paradise  to 
make  it  blacker. 

Rapt  up  in  each  other  and  their  selfishness,  the  pair  had  neither 
eyes  nor  thought  to  spare  for  their  companion.  Seated  above  them,  with 
his  back  to  one  of  the  old  tombstones,  George  smoked  his  cigar,  and 
envied  not  so  much  them  as  the  forgotten  tenants  of  the  graveyard. 
'<  Not  that,  if  I  could,  I  would  wish  to  crumble  where  I  am,  to  go  out  in 
uselessness  like  the  flicker  of  a  taper  in  the  sunshine.  But  if  I  could 
only  give  my  life  for  her  and  my  prospects  to  him,  it  would  be  some- 
thing,— no  sacrifice,  assuredly :  I  set  too  little  store  by  the  one  or  the 
other." 

McLachlan*s  voice  wakened  him  from  his  melancholy  reverie. 

**  Deil  be  in  me,  Captain,  if  I  don*t  believe  they*re  after  the  deer  on 
the  sides  of  Braehallion.  There  was  a  shot  a  minute  back,  and  it  was  on 
our  side  of  the  march,  I'll  be  sworn ;  and  I  know  Dngald,  the  watcher,  is 
over  in  Strathcreran  to-day.'* 

**  Well,  McLachlan,  what  then  ?  *' 

**  What  then.  Captain !  "  returned  McLachlan,  much  scandalized  at  the 
tone  in  which  his  master  received  his  information.  **  'Deed,  then,  I  was 
thinking  I  had  best  be  stepping  afler  them  cfmnily  myself.  You  and  Mr. 
Hugh  were  talking  of  taking  to  the  oars,  and  maybe  you  could  manage  to 
put  through  with  the  gillie." 

**  Of  course  we  can,  McLachlan.  Off  with  you,  by  all  means."  And 
lighting  a  fresh  cigar,  he  sunk  back  into  the  attitude  and  thoughts  the 
keeper  had  disturbed  him  in. 

yoL.  zxii. — MO.  127.  6. 
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MoLachlan  shook  his  head  donbtfolly  to  himself  as  he  tamed  awiy. 
"  I  don't  rightly  know  what's  come  over  the  Captain,  bat  he's  very  fu 
from  being  the  gentleman  he  used  to  be.  It  woold  do  him  a  deal  more 
good  than  sitting  there  by  his  lone,  if  he  were  to  ronse  himself  to  make  » 
stalk  on  they  poaching  lads  by  Braehallion.*' 

George  entered  too  fully  into  his  companions'  happiness  to  be  in  ant 
haste  to  distm'b  it.     It  is  the  outcasts  condemned  to  look  throogfa  the 
gates  who  are  most  keen  to  appreciate  the  joys  of  an  earthly  Pairadise.  As 
for  Hugh  and  Lucy,  they  might  have  resigned  themselves  calmly  to  be 
benighted  for  any  signs  they  gave  of  stirring.     But  when  they  did  embuk, 
even  the  lovers,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  were  fain  to  confess  it  might 
have  been  as  well  had  they  been  further  on  their  way.    Braehallion  wai 
in  cloud :  the  Claude  light  had  given  place  to  a  Tumeresqae  effect  of 
gloom  and  storm.     The  warm  air  had  chilled :  they  might  almost  ham 
fancied  it  came  with  a  damp  flavour  of  the  little  graveyard  it  blew  over. 
Lucy  was  glad  to  wrap  herself,  with  a  shiver,  in  the  warm  folds  of  the  plaid 
that  Hugh  drew  so  carefully  round  her.     Hugh  took  the  radder-lines, 
while  George,  stripping  his  coat,  settled  himself  to  the  stroke-oar.     The 
three  were  as  silent  now  as  they  had  been  noisy  in  the  morning.     Hn^ 
and  Lucy  were  still  lingering  in  their  Paradise,  and  saw  little  or  nothing 
around  them — nothing  of  the  heavy  clouds  that  travelled  faster  than  the 
light  boat,  or  the  black  shadow  they  trailed  after  them  like  a  pall  over  the 
bright  surface  of  the  water.     Yet  they  were  framed  by  the  sheer  weather 
beaten  mountain-walls  of  rock,  in  a  Highland  picture,  glorious  or  gloomy, 
as  it  fell  in  sunshine  or  storm,  but  always  grand,  and  in  circumstances  like 
theirs,  terribly  well  worth  the  looking  at.     More  practical  considerations 
must  have  told  on  minds  less  occupied.     George,  indeed,  was  anxious 
enough  as  he  looked  at  the  beachless  sides  of  the  black  tunnel  they  were 
travelling  down,  a  narrow  bay  of  Uri,  like  it,  haunted,  as  MoLachlan  had 
reminded  him,  by  its  fearful  Fohn.     With  his  eyes  on  the  masses  of  doll 
grey  clouds  that  jostled  in  wreaths  through   the  pass  by  Braehallion, 
he  pulled  his  long,  sweeping  strokes  the  quicker  through  the  water,  and 
his  Celtic  <*bow,"  sharing  his  apprehensions  and  following  his  looks, 
seconded  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  clumsy  strength.     The  catspaws  that 
went  flying  fitfully  over  the  surface  of  the  loch  began  to  roll  up  in  wave- 
lets and  break  in  foam.     The  clouds  arched  themselves  lower  and  thicker 
from  mountain-wall  to  mountain-wall ;  and  Lucy,  scared  out  of  her  sunny 
trance  by  the  deepening  darkness,  looked  up  shuddering  at  something  that 
seemed  to  her  like  the  brooding  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death.     Then  the 
wind  was  unchained,  and  came  sweeping  down  on  them  from  tho  moan- 
tain  heights  with  the  loug  mournful  howls  that  had  given  to  the  vaUey 
that  led  down  from  its  lair  to  the  loch  tho  Gaelic  name  of  the  *'  Fettelii  " 
— the  AVhistles.     The  lighter  clouds  were  tossed  hither  and  thither  like 
grey  fleeces ;  the  loch  scowled  upon  them  in  livid  fury,  and  its  waves  went 
rolling  and  yawning  like  leaden  coffins,  the  white  spray  driving  over  them 
in  sheets  like  shrouds.    The  sudden  change  from  bright  sunshine  and 
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brighter  hopes  made  it  the  more  appalling.  The  two  men  were  the  paler 
of  the  three,  certainly  not  with  fear  for  themselves.  Side-winds,  caught 
and  buffeted  in  the  upper  comes,  came  rushing  back  on  them,  threatening 
their  frail  bark  with  formidable  crosB-seas.  Already  they  had  been 
drenched  with  the  spray,  and  now  more  than  one  wave-crest  came 
washing  on  board  over  the  counter. 

<<  Don't  alarm  yourself.  Miss  Winter,"  shouted  Hugh,  and  the  voice 
•came  to  her  ear  like  a  whisper.  His  hand  sought  a  returning  pressure 
from  hers  under  her  plaid,  and  George  followed  or  guessed  their  every 
movement.  '*  Don't  alarm  yourself:  once  round  that  grey  point  of  rock 
and  we  pull  quietly  ashore  in  the  shelter."  But  the  rapid  look  he 
interchanged  with  George  somewhat  belied  his  words. 

The  two  managed  to  change  places,  delicate  work  as  it  was,  that 
Hugh  might  bring  his  fresh  strength  to  the  oar.  Still  the  water  came 
washing  in,  and  George  decided  himself  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  the 
safety  of  the  woman  he  loved,  even  at  the  expense  of  her  fears.  He 
slipped  the  luncheon-baskets  overboard,  first  carefully  removing  the 
tumblers.  Lucy  caught  the  idea  at  once,  snatched  up  one  of  them  and 
began  to  bale  the  water,  which  already  came  washing  round  her  ankles, 
when  the  movement  of  the  boat  sent  it  surging  aft.  Little  good  the 
baling  did  them,  and  the  more  the  boat  became  water-logged,  the  &ster 
the  water  came  washing  in.  Out  of  condition  as  he  was,  Hugh  rowed 
well ;  once  he  had  rowed  to  victory  in  the  University  eight,  but  never  had 
he  pulled  for  such  a  prize  as  this.  Donald  seconded  him  as  a  phleg- 
matic  man  who  labours  desperately  for  his  life ;  but  the  pace  sensibly  fell 
off,  and  the  longed-for  point  of  rock  stood  painfully  stationary.  Yet 
they  neared  it.  All  were  looking  at  it  as  the  goal  of  life  ;  and  for  Lucy 
and  George,  who  sat  nearly  passive  measuring  the  distance  that  gaged 
their  chances,  the  suspense  grew  to  anguish.  Lucy  still  baled  at  in- 
tervals half-mechanically,  but  betweentimes  her  lips  moved  and  her  eyes 
fixed«  themselves  earnestly  on  the  lowering  heavens  above  them.  She 
was  fast  losing  faith  in  human  help.  Yet  it  was  only  when  her  looka 
rested  on  Hugh  that  her  composure  was  shaken  or  her  expression 
troubled.  As  for  George,  again  he  saw  himself  as  much  forgotten  by 
the  two,  as  he  had  been  when  he  was  among  the  tenants  of  the  old 
churchyard. 

The  point  was  won  at  last,  and  they  shipped  a  heavy  wave  as  the 
boat  went  round  to  turn  it.  Behind  it,  as  they  had  hoped,  the  loch  was 
calmer ;  and  before  them,  but  many  a  long  yard  away,  stretched  the  long 
line  of  shingly  beach.  The  boat  scarcely  moved.  Lucy  looked  wistfully 
across  to  the  safety  that  was  so  very  near,  and  yet,  to  all  seeming,  so 
hopelessly  beyond  their  reach.  Her  brain  whirled  back  over  the  hours 
and  minutes  she  had  lived  since  morning,  in  all  their  details  of  thought 
and  deed ;  her  mind  dwelt  curiously  on  the  strange  swifl  transition  from 
the  trivial  to  the  terrible,  one  moment  laughing  over  the  dressing  of  a 
Mayonnaise;  the  next  trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  dark  future,  preparing 
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for  the  laanch  into  the  profonnd  unknown.  Hagh*s  mind  was  in  thb 
world  still,  troubling  itself  with  the  busy  past  among  the  thickemng 
horrors  of  the  present.  With  all  his  grief  at  giving  over  his  love  to  deatk 
before  it  had  well  bloomed  into  life,  what  had  so  long  been  his  master 
passion  still  struggled  for  its  place  and  hold,  and  he  thought  bitteilj 
of  this  premature  close  of  the  schemes  and  dreams  he  had  toiled  and 
plotted  in ;  of  the  only  years  he  had  been  conscious  of  living  all  wasted 
upon  vanities  in  another  shape  ;  of  the  idle  shadow-dance  that  was  to  end 
in  the  waters  of  this  Highland  loch. 

Lucy  was  the  first  to  shape  in  words  the  ideas  that  oppressed 
them  all. 

'*  It  is  almost  time  to  say  good-by  I  think,  for  our  parting  most  come 
soon  and  suddenly.     If  God  over  takes  you  back  to  them,  joa  will  give 

my  last  love  to  Maude  and  Sir  Basil,  and  for  yourselves "     She 

stopped  and  shook  her  head  mournfully  as  she  looked  on  the  cold 
tumbling  water  that  lay  between  them  and  the  home  whose  homelike 
smoke  they  could  see  curling  up  in  the  distance. 

Hugh  began  removing  the  plaid  he  had  wrapped  her  in,  and  tried  his 
best  to  smile,  although  he  did  not  try  to  speak.  He  had  too  little  con- 
fidence in  his  own  swimming  powers  to  think  very  hopefully  of  doing 
battle  for  her  against  the  angry  Loch  Loden. 

**  Quite  right,  Hugh,"  exclaimed  George  ;  **  we  must  prepare  you  for  t 
cold  bath.  Miss  Winter  ;  and  as  I  live  and  breathe  still,  I  hope  and  believe 
you  have  nothing  worse  to  fear.  Trust  me,  you  shall  carry  home  the 
tale  of  your  own  danger.  But,  as  for  messages,  be  sure  either  you  shaD 
stand  safe  and  well  upon  that  shore,  or  Hugh  and  I  have  taken  our  last 
look  at  Killoden." 

Hugh  grasped  his  hand. 

**  1  know  all,  Hugh,  and  that*s  why  I  tell  you,  you  must  trust  her  with 
me.  You  never  could  swim  against  me  in  your  best  days,  and  now  yon 
are  breathing  hard  and  blown  with  pulling.  I  am  not  thinking  of  you 
any  more  than  you  are  of  yourself,  but  we  must  do  our  best  to  save  her 
and  to  save  you  for  her  sake,  or  she  would  scarcely  thank  us  for  her 
life.  Forgive  me.  Miss  Winter,  I  never  reverenced  you  more  than  now, 
but  this  is  no  time  for  falsehood  or  false  delicacy.  You  swim,  of  course, 
Donald  ?  "  he  went  on,  anxious  to  spare  her  blushes  even  then,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  boatman. 

**  Indeed,  then,  not  very  micklo,  Captain ;  but  I  would  gladly  be  doing 
what  I  could  for  the  lady.  For  the  best  drove  of  ewes  from  Alt-na- 
Sheen,  I  would  not  go  back  to  Killoden  and  her  left  in  the  loch.*' 

**  And  if  ever  we  are  both  spared  to  meet  again  at  Killoden,  you  shall 
not  want  the  ewes  for  that  very  word.  But,  Mr.  Childersleigh  and  I  answer 
for  the  lady,  and  drowning  men  would  only  cumber  us.  Take  one  of 
the  oars  when  we  swamp  and  do  what  you  can  for  yourself,  my  good 
fellow.  Hugh,  you  strike  out  for  the  shore ;  do  all  you  know  to  reach 
it  and  never  think  of  us.    Once  landed,  you  will  be  ready  to  give 
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help,  when  perhaps  I  may  need  it.  For  her  sake,  don*t  waste  any  words, 
my  dear  old  fellow ;  you  feel  that  I  talk  hoth  sense  and  safety." 

A  slight  lurch  to  one  side,  a  hollow  gnrgle  as  the  cold  water,  flowing 
quietly  over  the  side,  gently  drew  down  the  planks  to  which  they  involun- 
tarily pressed  their  feet,  and  the  next  moment  the  four  were  floating  in 
what,  to  all  intents,  was  the  hottomless  hoat.  Donald  flung  himself  across 
the  oar,  and,  in  the  natural  love  of  life,  struck  eagerly  and  heavily  for  the 
land.  George  Ghildersleigh  had  just  time  to  exclaim :  '*  Till  we  meet 
again,  Hugh,  rememher  Lucy  and  look  to  yourself."  Then  taking  her 
quietly  in  his  strong  grasp,  he  shouted  :  **  For  our  life*s  sake  trust  your- 
self to  me,  and  don*t  struggle." 

In  the  little  whirlpool  where  they  were  settling  down,  the  Kelpies  seemed 
clutching  at  the  ankles  of  their  prey,  hut  with  a  strong  eflbrt  he  shook 
himself  free,  and  then  set  himself  holdly  to  hufl*et  out  the  long  and  fierce 
struggle.  It  was  no  easy  matter  at  best,  swimming,  so  heavily  weighted, 
in  water  so  broken ;  but  he  had  not  over-rated  his  strength  and  skill,  and 
Lucy's  passive  resignation  excellently  seconded  them.  Hope  growing  to 
confidence  redoubled  his  powers,  and  already  he  gave  Lucy,  although  she 
scarcely  took  in  the  words,  brief  assurance  of  her  safety.  The  toil  began 
to  tell,  but  each  stroke  was  carrying  them  into  shallow  water, — a  few  more, 
and  the  bank  was  as  good  as  gained.  But  man  proposes  and  hopes  in 
vain ;  and  in  the  shoal-water  where  he  looked  for  encouragement  he  found 
despair.  He  struggled  as  gallantly  with  the  conviction  as  he  had  done  with 
the  waves,  but  the  one  was  more  resistless  than  the  other ;  something 
else  than  fatigue  was  dragging  at  his  limbs,  and  they  were  caught  in  an 
undertow  that  was  setting  steadily  towards  the  jaws  of  death  they  had 
so  nearly  escaped.  George  fought  on,  and  Lucy,  although  fast  losing 
consciousness,  felt  the  desperate  clutch  of  his  tightening  arm.  He  began 
to  gasp,  more  than  once  he  swallowed  down  a  mouthful  of  the  water  that 
was  gripping  at  his  chest.  Yet,  resolute  to  conquer  death,  he  almost 
baulked  it,  and  if  they  missed  salvation  it  would  be  only  by  a  hair's-breadth. 
But  the  struggle  grew  feebler,  his  legs  Qank  heavily  downwards  like  the 
water-logged  boat ;  his  arm  beat  the  waves  rather  tiian  swept  them.  He 
had  no  breath  to  cry  for  aid. 

That  was  the  spectacle  that  met  Hugh's  reeling  vision  when  he  staggered 
on  to  his  feet  from  a  fit  of  exhaustion.  He  had  fallen  half  in,  half  out  of 
the  water.  The  terrible  shock  restored  him  his  vigour,  and,  as  he  cast 
himself  into  the  loch  to  their  help,  he  found  firm  ground  beneath  his  feet ; 
but  then  he  had  to  force  his  way  through  deepening  water,  and  a  second 
might  be  worth  a  life ;  and  what  a  life !  Although  the  bitter  blasts  drew  the 
water  from  his  eyes,  he  was  near  enough  to  see  a  gleam  of  consciousness 
and  comfort  in  those  of  his  friend,  as,  keeping  the  instinct  of  devotion  to 
the  last,  the  drowning  man  let  go  the  hold  he  had  held  to  death,  and  sank 
backwards  in  the  waves.  So  nearly  had  he  brought  his  charge  to  life, 
that,  when  Hugh  felt  his  footing  fail  him,  a  single  stroke  carried  him  to 
the  fatal  spot.     Even  then,  and  with  Lucy  going  down  within  reach  of  his 
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arm,  his  first  thought  was  to  plosge  where  he  had  canght  the  last  ^impse 
of  the  companion  of  his  boyhood.  Nor  did  he  rise  empty-handed :  for  the 
undertow  swept  Lucy  back  into  his  grasp,  and  needs  was  to  secure  her 
safety.  In  a  madness  of  energy  and  incredibly  brief  space  of  time,  hb 
had  dragged  her  out  of  the  deep  and  through  the  shallow  water,  and 
thrown  rather  than  laid  her  on  the  pebbles.  But  the  time  was  etemify 
so  far  as  poor  George  was  concerned.  Deaf  to  the  unploring  cry  of 
Donald — ^who,  half-dead,  was  dragging  himself  to  the  spot — he  dashed 
back  into  the  loch,  and  there  would  have  been  a  double  death  to  record, 
had  not  a  shepherd,  who  had  witnessed  the  peril  and  catastrophe  from  the 
hill  above,  come  down  in  time  to  snatch  him,  &r  more  dead  than  alive, 
from  the  fate  he  coui'ted. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  Crash  of  the  Cr&it  Foncieh. 

Loch  Loden  kept  its  dead,  and  George  Childersleigh  lay  sleeping  some- 
where in  its  depths.     Day  after  day  Sir  Basil  had  his  chair  drawn  to  the 
windows,  and  would  sit  gazing  down  upon  its  treacherous  waters.       The 
storm  that  drowned  the  son  had  wrecked  the  fisither,  and  his  City  friends 
would  hardly  have  known  the  grey-haired,  broken  old  man.     With  that 
sight  always  before  her  eyes,  Maude  had  scarcely  tears  to  spare  for  her 
favourite  brother's  memor}\     Time  after  time  ho  would  insist  on  hearing 
the  tale  of  his  loss  from  Lucy's  lips.     Strange  to  say,  he  clang  to  her  the 
more  the  ofbener  he  heard  of  all  she  cost  him ;  he  seemed  to  value  her  at 
the  price  his  son  had  given  for  her.     Although  it  had  a  sharp  sting  of  its 
own,  that  was  no  little  consolation  to  her  under  the  shock  that  at  first  had 
made  her  reason  reel,  and  she  tended  him  as  a  sacred  legacy  left  her  by 
her  presQjTver.    She  had  strengthened  without  hardening,  and  in  her  strong 
flexibility  bore  up  under  the  steady  pressure  that  most  men  most  have 
been  utterly  crushed  under.   She  could  almost  smile  when  she  remembered 
how  easily  she  had  been  struck  down  by  what  she  once  had  called  sorrow, 
when  old  Miss  Childersleigh' s  death  had  left  her  homeless,  friendless,  and 
almost  penniless.   Hugh  was  raving  in  a  violent  brain-fever ;  he  had  never 
been  himself  since  the  evening  they  had  borne  him  senseless  from  the 
loch,  bleeding  from  the  ears  and  mouth.      For  him  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  wait  and  pray;  the  crisis  of  his  attack  was  still  delayed, 
although  every  day  made  his  state  more  critical.     Meanwhile,  in  expec- 
tation of  the  sentence  that  \^ns  to  toll  her  whether  her  love  should  live 
or   die,    she  lavished  her  cares   on  Sir  Basil,  anticipating  his  lightest 
caprice   with    unnatural    calmness    and    overstrained   exaltation.      The 
clever  country  doctor,  fetched  from  thirty  miles  off,  had  done  the  best 
that  could  be  done  at  first,  and  the  ablest  consulting  physicians  had 
travelled  from  Edinburgh  as  fast  as  telegraphs  and  special  trains  could 
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bring  them,  merely  to  look  very  grave  in  Hogh's  sick-room  and  shake 
their  heads  over  Sir  Basil.  Friends  had  gathered  to  Eilloden ;  first  PurkisSy 
then  Bushbrook,  last  of  all  McAlpine.  And  Sir  Basil's  London  circle 
had  dismissed  him  with  a  compassionate  *^  Poor  fellow  I  *'  If  people  could 
find  leisure  to  be  sick  in  such  busy  times,  it  was  the  utmost  of  sympathy 
they  could  look  for,  especially  when  they  were  only  the  flies  on  the  wheels, 
and  the  world  went  moving  forward  just  as  easily  without  them. 

But  with  Hugh  it  was  different.  A  man  who  for  so  long  had  held  in 
his  hands  the  fortunes  of  so  many,  naturally  became  the  object  of  very 
general  anxiety,  and  of  many  interested  inquiries.  Had  his  rapid  run  to 
the  north  ended  when  he  meant  it  should,  it  would  probably  have  escaped 
notice  altogether  or  been  passed  lightly  over.  But  in  those  days  when 
distrust  was  so  general,  a  trifle  was  enough  to  throw  shareholders  into  a 
fever-fit  of  alarm.  It  was  with  some  show  of  reason  the  constituents  of 
the  Credit  Foncier  expressed  loud  indignation,  that  the  Governor  they 
trusted  so  blindly  had  capriciously  deserted  his  post.  It  was  confidence 
in  his  soundness  of  judgment,  rectitude  of  purpose,  and  unwavering 
assiduity  in  business  that  had  kept  them  hitherto  out  of  the  panic,  and 
now  that  they  were  of  a  sudden  bereft  of  these,  they  demoralized  one 
another  rapidly.  News  travels  slowly  from  the  districts  perdus  of  the 
Highlands  when  there  is  no  one  specially  interested  in  forwarding  them, 
yet  an  event  so  tragic,  happening  in  a  family  so  widely  known,  could 
not  be  long  kept  from  the  papers.  George  Childersleigh*s  death  was 
chronicled  with  Hugh's  escape,  and  shareholders  of  the  Credit  Foncier, 
believing  at  first  that  their  truant  Governor  remained  alive  and  well,  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  he  was  sacrificing  their  common  interests  and  property 
to  the  indulgence  of  his  private  feelings, — feelings  doubtless  laudable  and 
very  natural  in  their  way,  but  cruelly  misplaced  just  then. 

Hemprigge  had  everything  his  own  way.  He  had  only  to  talk  and  there 
were  crowds  to  listen.  The  faintest  whisper  from  the  Manager's  room 
circulated  aa  one  in  the  gallery  of  St.  Paul's.  Purkiss,  shocked  for  once,  had 
started  off  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  awful  intelligence,  witHout  even 
thinking  of  communicating  with  the  administration  of  the  Credit  Foncier ; 
indeed  his  relations  with  its  Manager  had  greatly  cooled  of  late.  McAlpine 
had  run  down  to  Brighton  for  some  days,  and  none  of  the  Directors 
within  call  had  much  interest  in  defending  the  Governor,  whose  departure 
from  town  they  ha^  thought  very  ill-timed,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  At 
his  own  suggestion,  and  by  their  instructions,  the  Manager  wrote  letter 
after  letter,  sent  off  telegram  after  telegram.  As  may  be  naturally 
supposed,  letter  after  letter  was  flung  unopened  on  the  heap  on  the  hall 
table  at  ICilloden,  and  the  telegrams  only  swelled  it  when  Maude  had  once 
convinced  herself  they  merely  related  to  matters  of  business. 

The  Council  of  the  Credit  Foncier  was  met  in  gloomy  conclave. 
<*  No  man  can  feel  more  than  I  do  for  a  family  bereavement  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,"  exclaimed  Schwartzchild ;  ''bu,t  a  party  who  deUbe* 
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ratclj  accepts  responsibilities  like  Childersleigh^s  ought  to  regard  them 
paramount." 

''  Common  civility,  to  say  nothing  of  business  considerations,  mi| 
have  made  him  write  forthwith,**  said  another.  **  If  anian*8  whole  fani 
lay  stretched  on  their  death-beds,  he  ought  to  find  time  for  a  note." 

''Captain  Childersleigh  is  scarcely  a  relation  even;  a  most  disti 
connection  in  fact,'*  interposed  Hemprigge. 

"  Well  I  **  exclaimed  honest  Marxby,  "  I  always  have  believed 
Childersleigh,  and  I  won't  give  him  up  yet  awhile.  This  silence  is  vi 
unlike  him,  and  after  all  he  may  have  good  reason  for  it.  At  the  sa: 
tinie  I  for  one  mean  to  look  after  my  stake  in  the  Company.*'  Man 
was  extensively  committed  in  various  quarters  of  the  world,  and  the  pn 
pccts  of  some  of  his  very  best  contracts  looked  rather  grave.  ''  We  mi 
think  of  ourselves  and  our  property  before  anything  or  any  one,  and  onj 
to  lose  no  time  in  making  the  best  arrangements  we  can  for  carrying 
the  business  without  him.'* 

''  There  need  have  been  no  difficulty  about  it,**  remarked  Hemprigg 
''  had  it  not  been  for  that  system  of  his, — a  mistaken  one,  I  needs  must  c 
it,— of  superintending  everything  himself;  perfect  so  long  as  he  was  b 
no  doubt,  but  we  find  out  its  weakness  in  his  absence.  Perhaps  I  ou^ 
not  to  blame  him,  for  he  has  relieved  me  of  a  great  deal  of  troable  a 
responsibility.     Still  I  must  say ** 

''  I  say  now  just  what  I  always  have  said,**  interrupted  Schwartzchi 
**  that  he  pushed  it  to  excess,  and  see,  as  Hemprigge  says,  what  has  coi 
of  it,  and  where  it  has  landed  us.     But  here  comes  McAlpine,  and  wi 
j  more  bad  news  for  us,  if  I'm  not  mistaken.     Speak  up,  man :  what  is 

anything  fresh  come  to  grief?  ** 

**  Indeed,  then,  there  is,  Schwartzchild,  and  I  would  rather  ten  tim 
over  have  heard  of  the  fall  of  the  house  that  stands  the  deepest  in  a 
books.  Hugh  Childersleigh  is  lying  in  the  Highlands  dead  or  dyin 
You  may  read  that  letter  if  you  like :  it's  from  Purkiss  Childersleigh,  8 
Basil's  son.** 

Schwartzchild  took  it  with  a  sigh  of  relief  he  scarcely  tried  to  stifl 
and  most  of  the  faces  round  lost  something  of  the  anxious  expression  th< 
had  assumed  on  McAlpine's  entrance  and  Schwartzchild's  surmises  < 
calamity.  There  were  few  of  them  but  liked  Hugh,  but  assets  were  asse 
in  these  ticklish  times ;  while  as  for  human  life  it  is  a  mere  individni 
obligation,  a  strictly  personal  liability,  that  we  each  settle  for  ourselvi 
when  the  time  comes  without  involving  our  neighbours.  Hemprigi 
stooped  bis  face  over  a  bundle  of  papers  and  said  nothing.  Schwartzchi] 
read  the  note  aloud,  in  which  Purkiss  gave  a  brief  business-like  account  < 
the  catastrophe. 

Then  the  impetuous  Budger  took  the  word  with  a  free  English  pan 

phrase  of  Geroute*s  famous  refrain.    **  What  the was  the  man  doin 

in  a  boat  on  the  water  at  all,  when  he  should  have  been  sitting  on  hi 
chair  in  his  room  here !    That  came  of  taking  those  fine  West  End  gentli 
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men,  that  can*t  get  along  without  holiday-maklDg,  to  do  your  work.  One 
would  have  thought  he  had  concern  enough  of  his  own  in  the  Company, 
to  keep  him  looking  sharp  after  it  in  times  like  these." 

"The  Governor  had  reduced  his  holding  very  materially  lately," 
murmured  Hemprigge. 

**  Lucky  for  him  perhaps,  sir,"  rejoined  McAlpine,  fiercely  ;  "that  is 
if  he  he  living  still,  and  we  are  to  look  to  you  to  manage  things  while  he 
is  away  from  us." 

It  was  hut  a  random  shell  fired  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment :  yet 
judging  from  the  dark  cloud  that  rose  to  Hemprigge*  s  forehead,  it  must 
have  exploded  something  in  the  Manager*s  magazine  of  secrets.  "  As  for 
you,  gentlemen,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  the  others,  "  I  might  have  hoped 
you  would  have  felt  more  kindly  to  one  who  has  heen  a  good  friend  to 
us  all,  than  to  suffer  him — his  memory  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  hy  this 
time — to  he  outraged.  It  was  an  unlucky  day  for  him  when  he  started 
on  this  ill-fated  expedition  ;  hut  if  giving  himself  up  heart  and  soul  to  his 
work  and  yours  ever  earned  an  over-tasked  man  a  week's  holiday,  surely 
Hugh  Childersleigh  had  deserved  one.  If  he  did  sell  his  shares  they  were 
sold  ahovehoard,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  the  reason.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  I  tried  to  argue  him  out  of  his  determination  to  risk  not  only  the 
money  he  made  with  us,  but  that  other  fortune  he  counts  upon,  that 
be  might  keep  the  bears  from  your  property.  But  yon  may  well  lament  he 
ever  went  where  he  did,  for  you  may  look  long  in  this  room,  and  out  of 
it,  before  you  find  a  man  that's  fit  to  fill  his  shoes." 

"  I  like  you  none  the  worse  for  standing  up  for  our  excellent  friend,'* 
rejoined  Schwartzchild,  without  the  slightest  sign  of  irritation  ;  **  and  it's 
possible  there  may  be  more  truth  than  compliment  in  that  concluding 
remark  of  yours.  I,  for  one,  am  sorry  enough  for  Childersleigh ;  but 
you  must  remember  that,  before  all,  we  are  business  men,  assembled 
to  look  after  great  interests  in  awkward  times.  It's  just  because  we  do 
value  him  that  we  have  all  been  so  much  put  out,  and  thought  more 
perhaps  of  our  misfortunes  than  his." 

"Well,"  said  McAlpine,  accepting  Schwartzchild' s  proffered  hand 
rather  sullenly,  "  we  need  say  no  more  about  it.  He  is  a  fool  who  looks 
for  grapes  on  thistles  or  feelings  in  a  Board-room.  If  it's  any  comfort 
to  you,  I  can  promise  that  in  future  at  least  you  shall  not  go  without 
news  of  the  Governor,  that's  to  say,  if  there  are  news  to  send.  I  start 
myself  for  the  Highlands  to-night;  and  perhaps  I  had. best  take  myself 
off  at  once,  as  I  don't  feel  much  in  the  mind  for  business." 

The  warm-hearted  chieftain  might  have  served  his  friend  better  by 
remaining  in  London,  and  mounting  guard  over  the  Manager  they  both 
disliked.  But  Hugh  was  in  extremity  of  danger;  it  was  in  his  own 
country  the  melancholy  accident  had  happened;  he  was  Sir  Basil's 
nearest  neighbour ;  it  was  he  who  had  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Eilloden  ; 
and,  if  he  had  never  offered  Sir  Basil  his  well-meant  advice,  George  and 
Hugh  might  both  have  been  alive  and  well.    So  self-reproach  conspired 
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with  anxiety  to  decide  his  plans,  and  Hemprigge  saw  the  door  dose 
behind  him  with  unfeigned  gratitude. 

Now  they  knew  they  had  nothing  to  look  for  from  the  Goyemor,  the 
meeting  set  itself  to  serious  business.  Hugh  blotted  oat  of  their  hopes, 
Hemprigge  remained  the  only  man  for  the  hour,  for  he  alone  held  the 
clue  to  all  their  multifarious  transactions.  None  of  the  gentlemen 
present  had  reason  to  doubt  his  loyalty  to  the  Company,  and  even  had 
they  suspected  him  they  could  hardly  help  themselves. 

'*  Well,  Hemprigge,"  said  Schwartzchild,  ''  this  is  a  bad  bosiness,  but 
you  have  worked  hand-in-hand  with  the  Governor  from  the  first,  and  it  ii 
to  you  we  must  look  to  fill  his  place  in  the  meantime.'* 

*^1  shall'  do  what  I  can,  that  you  may  be  sure  of,  gentlemen," 
returned  Hemprigge  modestly;  *'and  as,  in  my  opinion,  there  could  be 
no  more  fiEital  mistake  than  a  change  of  conduct  and  policy  in  the  middle 
of  a  crisis,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  carry  out  the  Governor's  plans,  and  to 
think  as  the  Governor  would  have  thought.  I  need  not  tcU  yon  that 
Mr.  Childersleigh  and  I  have  had  many  anxious  consultations  since  the 
stoppage  of  the  Suburban,  and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  I 
knew  his  mind  most  thoroughly." 

'<  A  sound  principle  in  the  main,  that  of  holding  the  same  course, 
Hemprigge,  only  you  will  spoil  all  if  you  push  it  too  fiar.  You  have 
a  good  head  of  your  own  upon  your  shoulders,  and  we  shall  expect 
you  to  use  it  and  show  you  are  worth  your  high  salary.  No  man,  if  he 
were  twenty  Childersleighs,  can  foresee  everything,  and  you  most  think 
and  act  for  us  as  exigencies  arise." 

'<  111  do  my  best,"  Hemprigge  repeated.  He  saw  in  the  flEtces  ronod 
him  that  he  could  venture  to  be  self- depreciatory.  **  But,  as  I  am  not  one 
of  those  men  who  hold  by  their  own  ideas  in  the  teeth  of  every  one  else's, 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  submitting  matters  of  difficulty  as  they  arise 
to  your  judgment,  gentlemen,  and  troubling  you  something  oflener 
perhaps  than  you  have  been  used  to  be  troubled." 

Nothing  could  be  more  reassuring,  more  pleasant,  or  more  delicately 
flattering,  and  the  Court  separated,  congratulating  themselves  on  being 
able  to  leave  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  a  man  at  once  so  shrewd,  so 
modest,  and  so  amenable  to  control.  On  his  side,  Hemprigge  felt  he  had 
no  small  cause  for  gratitude.  His  friend  and  patron,  the  Evil  One,  had 
come  to  his  aid  at  an  exceedingly  critical  moment,  and  flung  him  a  spar 
when  he  needed  it  very  sorely.  He  clutched  the  devilsend  with  thank- 
fulness and  tenacity,  and  vowed  it  should  be  no  fault  of  his  if  he  did 
not  float  by  it  till  the  return  of  better  times.  For,  sucked  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  vortex  of  speculation,  bruised  and  sore  from  the  fragments 
of  wreck  he  hustled  up  against,  bobbing  about  by  this  time  in  very 
broken  water,  more  than  once  he  had  dipped  clean  out  of  sight  of  the 
cheering  light  of  hope,  and  been  tempted  to  throw  up  his  hands  and 
let  himself  settle  quietly  to  the  bottom.  More  than  once  he  had  been 
hard  driven  to  meet  inconvenient  calls,   and   UabiUties  were   ciosiiig 
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round  him  fast.  The  pleasure  with  which  he  used  to  count  and  calculate 
his  gains  became  a  memory  and  a  bitter  one.  Now  he  did  not  dare 
estimate  his  possible  losses ;  it  was  suffering  in  itself  to  a  man  whose 
mind  was  naturally  printed  off  in  figures  and  ruled  like  a  ledger,  not  to 
dare  a  conception  how  he  stood  with  the  world,  to  have  to  live  and  grope 
in  an  impenetrable  cloud,  beyond  which  might  lie  insolvency  and  social 
destitution.  Had  he  given  his  better  judgment  its  head,  it  would  have 
pierced  the  fog  and  acknowledged  the  insolvency  to  be  imminent  and 
menacing :  for  in  former  days  few  men  in  the  City  would  have  recog- 
nized more  clearly  than  Hemprigge  whither  the  City  was  hurrying, 
or  how  wild  was  the  expectation  that  anything  could  save  him  from 
the  consequence  of  his  indiscretions.  But  misdirecting  his  diseased 
strength  of  will-,  he  almost  succeeded  in  deluding  himself  into  a  belief  in 
the  speedy  advent  of  better  days,  and  thus  his  opportunities  at  the  Credit 
Foncier  came  to  him  like  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  Breathing-time  was  what 
he  had  prayed  for,  and  here  he  had  it :  what  he  must  do  was  to  make 
the  most  of  the  blessing. 

That  meeting  gave  the  Credit  Foncier  a  new  client,  and  made  its 
Managing  Director  his  own  best  customer.  Nothing  could  be  fairer.  He 
enjoyed  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  Board,  and  the  Board  possessed  the 
entire  trust  of  the  shareholders  :  so  with  whom  could  he  deal  more  unre- 
servedly than  himself?  Besides,  as  all  fiesh  is  grass,  all  credit  is  mortal ; 
and  it  was  no  impeachment  on  his  that  it  should  share  the  common  lot, 
and  although,  in  reality,  sound  to  the  heart's  core,  occasionally  stand  in  need 
of  nursing.  With  credit  the  suspicion  of  disease  is  more  than  likely  to 
lead  on  to  disease  itself:  so,  in  simple  duty  to  his  employers,  he  was  con- 
strained to  take  the  utmost  care  of  his.  The  insolvency  of  a  manager 
must  be  a  deadly  shock  to  the  Company  he  directs  ;  so,  on  principle,  he 
was  bound  to  employ  the  Company's  funds  on  his  own  behoof,  and  for 
his  private  purposes  plunge  his  hands  in  their  money-chests.  He  had 
always  entertained  decided  views  of  his  own  as  to  the  propriety  of  finance 
companies  reposing  unbounded  confidence  in  their  managing  men,  and 
leaving  them  absolute  discretion  as  to  revealing  or  making  a  mystery  of 
the  more  delicate  transactions.  Here  was  a  case  directly  in  point.  So, 
when  his  necessities  compelled  him  to  negotiate  a  temporary  loan,  he  said 
nothing  about  it  to  any  one ;  and  as  he  kept  the  bankers*  pass-books  in  his 
own  hands,  he  had  no  need  to  embarrass  his  subordinates,  or  risk  scan- 
dalizing the  weaker  minds  among  his  colleagues,  by  letting  them  behind 
the  scenes  in  his  own  special  department. 

Nor,  as  it  fortunately  happened,  was  that  any  very  difficult  matter. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  system  of  personal  government  had  always  much 
prevailed  in  Lothbury;  the  most  business-like  of  the  Directors  had 
habituated  themselves  to  taking  Childersleigh's  words,  countersigning  his 
cheques,  and  endorsing  his  signature,  very  much  as  matter  of  form  ;  and 
now  Hemprigge  found  himself  voted  into  Childersleigh's  shoes.  More- 
over, by  this  time,  those  of  the  Council  who  traded  on  their  own  accounts. 
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were  far  too  mnch  concerned  with  their  own  afiairs  to  increase  the  ait 
tion  thej  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  those  of  the  Company.  Otb 
of  them — the  Greek  contingent  for  example — were  too  much  enchas 
with  the  greater  facilities  extended  to  them  under  the  new  adminisirati 
to  care  to  cavil  or  to  criticize  it.  There  were  members  of  the  Cr 
■  r  Foncier  Board  who  figured  on  a  round  dozen  of  others,  two-thirds  of  tl 

already  among  the  quicksands ;  and  those  were  only  too  happy  to  k 
one  of  the  many  irons  that  threatened  to  bum  their  fingers,  to  be  ten 
by  a  man  so  notoriously  clear-headed  as  Hemprigge.  So  Hempri 
could,  at  any  moment,  have,  for  the  asking,  the  two  signatures  that  ^n 
de  rifjucur  to  supplement  his  own,  either  from  tho  ornamental  divisioii 
the  Board  who  were  innocent  as  children,  or  from  the  bustling  one  ^ 
scratched  their  autographs  standing,  and  set  the  final  flourish  to  then 
they  were  hurrying  along  towards  tho  door. 

In  this  crisis  of  his  affairs  he  found  no  ono*s  co-operation  more  ns 
to  him  than  that  of  the  dignified  Sir  Ralph  Palliser ;  who,  in  his  sei 
repose,  looked  down  upon  the  bustle  and  scramble  around  him  as 
eternal  Sphinx  on  a  mob  of  shrieking  tourists  and  gesticulating  An 
who  stepped  into  the  Manager's  room  with  his  head  ;in  the  air,  his  d 
inflated,  and  his  alternate  feet  committing  themselves  with    diplom 
deUberation  to  the  deep-piled  carpet,  as  if  each  step  was  on  the  gravi 
a  state  secret ;  who,  amid  all  your  awe,  suggested  the  irreverent  ci 
parison  of  a  cock-pheasant  swelling  himself  to  the  autumn  sun  in  a  stnb 
field.     Perhaps  the  grey  eye,  so  long  accustomed  to  gaze  across  to 
frozen  Neva  from  the  sunny  Bosphorus,  could  not  so  easily  concent] 
its  force  of  vision  on  objects  within  an  inch  of  the  lofty  aquiline  no 
possibly  the  giant  intellect  that  had  grappled  with  Gortschakofif  wanted 
}>'^,|i  flexibility  that  can  pick  up  the  trifles  lying  at  its  feet.     Certain  it  is  t 

there  was  no  one  of  his  colleagues  whom  Hemprigge  welcomed  to  Lc 
bury  with  more  unafiected  cordiality  than  Sir  Ralph ;  yet,  even  w] 
devoting  his  precious  time  to  being  patronized  and  instructed  by 
diplomat,  he  marvelled  less  and  less — such  is  the  inconsistency  of  maz 
at  our  unappreciative  Government  having  credited  his  honoured  Mes 
to  the  Shah  instead  of  the  Sultan. 

'*  Bless  me,  Sir  Ralph,  ten  minutes  to  two  already,  and  I  have 
appointment  in  Cannon  Street,  at  two  precisely,  with  a  man  who  ne 
waits.  But  the  time  flies  when  you  talk,  and  it  is  so  inestimable  a  be 
for  a  man  who  has  the  conduct  of  dealings  with  the  East  to  draw  on  l 
treasures  of  your  experience.  And,  by  the  way,  before  I  hurry  off,  mij 
I  trouble  you  for  your  name  to  some  half-dozen  or  so  of  cheques  ?  I  of 
think  what  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  name  of  world-wide  reputation  on  < 
\  cheques  as  well  as  in  our  councils  in  times  like  these;  to  remind  i 

%'  connection  that  the  greatest  living  authority  on  Eastern  matters  is  think 

for  us  and  them." 

The  Manager's  free  manipulation  of  funds  was  made  all  the  easier 
him,  that  the  Company  had  opened  three  banking  accounts ;  now  tl 
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had  relations  with  Childerslcigh's,  as  well  bs  Cox,  Barher  and  Co.,  and 
the  Bank  of  England.  A  little  before,  Sharp  and  Merryleg  had  began  to 
be  slightly  distrostfal  of  their  speculative  client,  who  seemed  to  them  to 
have  his  play  of  action  somewhat  fettered,  and  to  be  governed  rather  by 
necessity  than  policy,  in  continuing  his  fortnightly  accounts .  Now  they 
began  to  reassure  themselves,  as  they  found  no  reason  whatever  to  com- 
plain of  backwardness.  Mr.  Hemprigge  had  resumed  his  enterprises,  and 
on  a  scale  that  flattered  him  with  a  really  rational  hope  of  recovering  all 
he  had  lost  by  them. 

Perhaps  it  i^  the  cleverest  men  who  most  often  overreach  themselves, 
and  the  most  self-seeking  who  are  the  most  apt  to  miscarry  in  their 
search.  One  memorable  morning  Hemprigge  found  an  intimate  of  his 
own  in  his  business-room,  anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival.  Mr.  Shovel  was  a 
cousin  of  one  of  the  partners  in  the  great  contracting  firm  of  Wheeler, 
Shovel,  and  Trench,  which  had  lately  transformed  itself  into  a  joint-stock 
company  (limited).  There  was  no  mistaking  the  look  of  worn  earnestness 
in  Shovel's  face :  Hemprigge,  of  all  men,  ought  to  know  that  look  well. 
Instead  of  receiving  Mr.  Shovel  with  outstretched  and  open  hands,  he 
clenched  his  fists  tight,  and  sealing  his  pockets  with  them  hermetically, 
waited  to  learn  his  friend's  business.  Shovel  wasted  no  time  in  beating 
about  the  bush,  prickly  and  repellent  as  it  looked,  but  precipitated 
himself  into  it  forthwith. 

''  Good-morning,  old  fellow.  Don't  be  alarmed.  I  know  you  must 
have  a  deal  to  do,  so  I  won't  detain  you.  I've  come  to  you  for  an 
advance  on  600  shares  of  Wheeler's." 

Hemprigge  pointed  his  finger  in  significant  silence  at  the  morning's 
Times  that  lay  on  his  table.  Sinister  rumours  had  been  bandied  about 
the  City  the  day  before,  and  the  100^  in  Wheeler's,  10/.  paid,  had  tumbled 
from  5/.  premium  to  par. 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Shovel,  answering  the  gesture ;  **  but  I  only 
want  5,000Z." 

Hemprigge  smiled  contemptuously.  '<  My  good  fellow,  I  must  say 
you  don't  overrate  my  common  sense  when  you  come  to  ask  me  to  lend 
on  a  margin  like  that,  and  with  your  shares,  as  I  am  grieved  to  see, 
coming  down  as  steadily  as  the  rain  falling  outside ; — or  on  any  margin  at 
all,"  he  added. 

'^  But  only  listen  to  me.  The  fall  all  comes  of  a  misapprehension,  as 
I  have  the  means  of  proving  to  you, — some  paper  of  theirs  that  was 
dishonoured  in  Amsterdam  by  a  gross  mistake  of  their  correspondent's 
there." 

Hemprigge  shook  his  head.  ''An  unfortunate  mistake  indeed,"  he 
remarked  drily.  **  Well,  I'm  afraid  I  can  only  let  you  have  my  advice, 
and  that  is  to  realize  your  shares,  and  find  the  money  you  want  that 
way.     Take  my  word  for  it,  you'll  repent  it  if  you  don't." 

**1  must  have  the  5,000/.  by  twelve  o'clock,  or  I  shall  be  in  the 
insolvent  court  next  week,  I  tell  you  very  frankly.    But  I  tell  you,  too, 
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I  viaa't  part  with  a  Bharo,  b«  long  as  Uiere  is  a  stone  left  to  be  tnraed. 
came  to  yon  first  as  a  friend.  You  know  my  printnpla.  I  always  I 
sold  ont  of  &lling  maxketa ;  if  I  liold  on  now,  lely  on  it  I  han 
reasons." 

Hemprigge  pricked  up  Us  ears.  Until  yeaterdajr  every  one 
believed  Sir  Josiah  Wlioeler's  wealth  to  be  something  colossal.  If 
were  really  half  as  rich  as  men  had  beliered  him,  he  would  never  let 
company  go  down ;  and  as  for  his  business,  it  was  notorionalj  one  of 
most  extensive  in  the  worid.  Oileu  before  Hemprigge  had  rallied  8h 
about  being  morbidly  timid  in  getting  out  of  sohemes  that  seemetl  atu 
be  had  known  him  more  Uian  once  submit  to  absurd  aacrificas  thai 
mi^t  keep  on  the  safe  side,  and  he  bad  every  reason  to  believ^  he  m 
have  unimpoBchable  private  information  in  this  case.  He  renewed 
protestation  by  an  eloquent  gesture,  but,  as  he  bad  intended,  his  bei 
tjon  did  not  escape  his  watchful  visitor.  Shovel  went  on  breaking 
teeth  on  a  heart  of  stoue,  trying  to  work  on  the  Manager's  feelingi 
dwelling  on  his  desperate  necessities. 

Hemprigge  began  to  scent  a  good  thing,  and  held  back  accordii 
■■  I'd  do  anything  for  you  In  reason,  yon  know.  Shovel,  bat  bnsinei 
bnsiness,  and  I  can't  see  my  way  at  all  in  this."  And  he  eet  bimse 
opening  bis  letters  as  a  significant  bint  to  the  other  that  ha  had  wa 
time  enough. 

Shovel  scratched  bis  ear  despondingly,  turned  as  if  to  go,  geetne 
take  a  sudden  resolution,  and  stopped. 

"  Well,  look  here,  Hemprigge  ;  I  should  not  bave  done  it  if  I  c 
help  it,  but  needs  must  when  the  devil  drives.  I  pledge  yon  my  ho) 
I  have  in  my  pocket  here  a  private  letter  from  my  consin  Silas," — ] 
Shovel  headed  every  charity-list  in  the  City,  and  figured  more  often  t 
any  man  in  London  on  the  platform  at  charitable  meetings, — "  ani 
contents  must  satisfy  even  you." 

Hemprigge  extended  bis  band. 

"  It's  marked  private  and  confidential." 

"BuBineBS  is  buainoss,"  reiterated  Hemprigge. 

"HI  must  I  must,"  repeated  Shovel,  and  he  held  oat  the  note, 
was  dated  the  previous  afternoon  ; 

"  {Privale  and  moat  coii/ideiilial.) 
"  Deah  Tom, —  <■  Grand  Hold,  Pa™ 

"  Dov't  part  with  a  single  share  of  oars.  We  are  all  rig^t. 
is  unlucky  AVheelcr  should  bo  ill  and  Trench  and  I  on  the  Continent ; 
I  shall  be  back  in  town  to-morrow,  and  before  evening  the  shares 
be  whore  they  fell  from,  or  even  higher. 

"  Your  affectionate  consin, 

"  Snjta  Shovel." 

"  Silos  wouldn't  tell  a  lie  to  save  bis  life  or  net  a  million." 
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«  At  least  he  woxildn*t  pat  one  in  \mting,  I  do  believe,  and  that 
^ters  matters  somewhat,*'  asserted  Hemprigge.  *'  Well,  I*d  much  rather 
not  meddle ;  but  I  tell  yon  what,  if  you  don't  find  the  money  elsewhere, 
come  back  in  an  hoar  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  yoa.*' 

In  half  an  hoar,  as  Hemprigge  had  foreseen,  Shovel  was  with  him 
again. 

'<  I  am  really  grieved  to  have  brought  yoa  back.  Shovel,  I  really  am ; 
bnt  I  have  been  thinking  it  all  over,  and  I  like  it  less  than  ever.  Yoor 
shares  are  still  falling,  yoa  see,  and  J  coald  never  answer  it  to  my 
colleagaes  if  I  let  you  have  5,000/.  on  sach  shady  security.  So  I  fear 
you  must  sell  at  once ;  nothing  else  to  be  done." 

'*  Confound  you,  it's  too  late  now,"  exclaimed  Shovel,  throwing 
himself  desperately  into  a  chair,  clutching  at  his  necktie  and  glaring  at 
the  Manager.  **  My  six  hundred  shares  would  swamp  a  stronger  market ; 
I  should  throw  away  my  property  and  be  ruined  all  the  same." 

**  Perhaps  you  are  right.  I  am  grieved  for  you,  I  am  really  grieved," 
said  Hemprigge  slowly  ;  <*  the  more  so  that  I  confess  I  think  there  may 
be  something  in  your  cousin's  letter  ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  possible  he  deceives  himself.  In  short,  it  may  be  foolish ;  but  if 
you  must  sell,  I'm  content  to  hazard  something  for  friendship  and  buy. 
If  you' must  have  the  5,000/.  at  once,  I'll  write  you  a  cheque  and  take 
over  your  shares." 

**  It's  hard  on  a  man  to  sell  a  fortune  for  a  song.  You'll  put  in  a 
cliluse  of  redemption,  Hemprigge  ?  " 

'<  Indeed,  I'll  do  no  such  thing,  my  dear  fellow  :  you  can't  ask  it.  If 
the  public  are  right,  I  lose  my  5,000/.,  and  saddle  myself  with  enormous 
liability.     I  tell  you  frankly  I  go  simply  on  your  cousin's  word  and  the 

chance  of  some  profit.     But,  if  you  don't  like  it " 

Shovel  pled  with  fervent  eloquence  for  a  loan  in  place  of  a  purchase, 
but  Hemprigge  was  obdurate.  **  Well,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  with  a 
good  deal  more  of  savageness  than  gratitude  in  his  manner, — *'  well, 
needs  must,  I  say  again :  let  me  have  the  cheque  at  once,  and  we  will  go 
over  to  the  broker's  and  have  the  transfer  executed  forthwith." 

So  Hemprigge  became  absolute  possessor  of  the  600  shares,  and  then 
the  pair  of  friends  separated.  Hemprigge  walked  up  Lothbury  chuckling 
over  this  unexpected  turn  of  luck ;  Shovel  strolled  down  Comhill,  smiling 
pleasantly :  as  he  walked  he  tore  into  infinitesimal  fragments  the  apocry- 
phal letter  of  his  cousin.  '<  Something  snatched  out  of  the  fire  at  all 
events,  and  a  most  happy  thought  of  mine  it  was.  I  should  never  have 
got  the  half  for  them  if  I  had  thrown  them  on  the  market.  I  owed 
Hemprigge  one  for  that  Quito  gas  affair,  and  now  I  rather  think  I've  paid 
him  with  compound  interest.  If  I  have  not  weighted  him  with  a  cool 
60,000/.,  my  name's  not  Tom  Shovel.  Nothing  like  those  fellows  who  are 
so  cocksure  of  themselves  for  trying  a  plant  on." 

Mr.  Shovel's  private  information  proved  as  good  as  Mr.  Hemprigge 
believed  when  he  made  his  bargam.    There  was  merely  a  misapprehension. 
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Next  day  **  AVheeler  '*  stopped,  and  with  it  their  vast  works  all  OTer  tha 
world,  and  among  the  wreck  and  ruin  sprang  up  a  thick  crop  of  suits  at 
law  laid  at  fabulous  sums  for  breaches  of  contract.  Mr.  Hemprigge's 
hasty  mental  calculation  on  his  latest  transaction  stood  soniewhat  thus: 
5,000/.  for  shares  +  600  x  90/.  money  uncalled  =  59,000/.  of  total  bag. 
Bad  enough  truly,  and  yet  probably  by  no  means  the  very  worst.  >'oi 
being  in  the  secret  of  the  workings  of  Mr.  ShoveFs  mind,  and  believing 
that  gentleman  had  dealt  throughout  in  perfect  good  fiuth,  and  left  him 
smarting  from  the  screw  he  had  so  remorselessly  turned,  Hemprigge  had 
no  doubt  his  interest  in  the  fallen  Company  was  likely  to  become  speedy 
matter  of  public  notoriety.  If  so,  farewell  to  his  lacrative  connection 
with  the  Credit  Foncicr.  The  ungrateful  child  of  his  brain  would  un- 
questionably disown  its  parent,  and  thrust  him  penniless  and  creditlesi 
out  of  doors.  LIr.  Hemprigge  thought  of  Bifler  in  his  tranquil  home 
amoDg  the  Swedish  pinewoods,  and  sighed.  He  opened  the  mighty  safe 
that  stood  in  the  comer  of  his  room  and  cheered  up  a  little.  There  was 
a  good  deal  there  capable  of  immediate  realization,  a  good  deal  more  quite 
worth  the  carrying  away,  and  then,  as  luck  would  have  it,  be  had  Sir 
Balph  Palliser  and  Lord  Albert  Delacour  ready  to  his  hand  downstairs, 
willing  to  sign  him  cheques  to  any  amount.  That  night,  wben  the  manr 
shareholders  of  the  Credit  Foncier  laid  their  heads  on  pillows  more^or  less 
peaceful,  their  late  Manager  was  watching  the  lights  of  Folkestone  £siding 
into  the  distance  from  the  decks  of  the  Boulogne  packet. 

Next  morning  saw  a  heavy  pay-day  for  the  Credit  Foncier  ;  no  arrange- 
ments to  meet  it  and  no  Managing  Director.  Messages  were  despatched 
to  his  rooms  in  town  and  box  in  the  country  ;  at  neither 'had  be  been  seen 
since  he  left  Lothbury  the  day  before.  His  colleagues,  hastily  summoned, 
were  in  despair.  They  could  only  guess  at  liabilities  which  a  successioii 
of  pressing  applications  were  rapidly  disclosing  to  them,  and  while  they 
stood  and  waited,  rumour  was  busy  with  their  credit.  Mr.  Cbabb*8  ablest 
artists  were  called  in  to  tamper  with  their  own  master-piece,  while  the 
mingled  group  of  Directors,  as  they  sat  hungrily  watching  the  proceeding, 
might  have  reminded  one  of  a  promiscuous  circle  of  dogs  by  Landseer, 
from  Sir  Ralph  the  staghound  to  Budger  the  bull- terrier. 

Alas !  they  might  just  as  well  have  spared  themselves  the  time  and 
the  anxiety.  There  was  nearly  as  little  of  available  value  within  as 
they  found  at  their  accounts  in  the  three  establishments  they  banked 
with.  The  Jiat  went  forth.  The  folding-doors  swung  to  with  a  groao 
on  their  massive  hinges,  and  in  the  palatial  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
the  light  of  other  days  faded  from  behind  the  bolted  shutters.  The 
Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilicr  of  Turkey  had  been  struck  more  prostrate 
than  its  Governor. 
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CHAPTER  TXTTlt. 

The  Crows  and  the  Eagle. 

j;:T'-r~  I     C\    I,    /*~i    HEN  he  sUrted  from  Lon- 

don in  health  and  hope,  httle 
(.■fiuld    Hugh     Childersleigh 
have  foreseen  that  the  honra 
of  hia  Company  were  nnra- 
bered  ;    that  he  ehould  he 
Btill  in  life,  and  yet  the  last 
of  all  concerned  in  it  to  hear 
of  ila  unlimetj  end.     It  was 
Tam  from  Mr.  Crop- 
I  per,  of  Childersleighs,  to  his 
I  chief,  that,  anticipating  the 
I  London  joaroala,  announced 
>  the  catABtrophc  at  Killoden. 
Sir  Basil  heard  of  it  with 
utter  indifference ;    not  so, 
{  Purkiss ;  and  no  wonder  in- 
That  -gentleman,  to 
~^         "  ~  do  him  justice,  had  felt  his 

brother's  death,  yet  he  fotmd  the  virtue  of  resignation  came  easily  to  him. 
as  he  reflected  how  all  was  ordered  for  the  best,  and  that  be  was  Icll  the 
eldest  and  only  son  of  his  wealthy  House.  He  sympathized  with  hia 
father ;  but  personal  eiperienoo  told  him  sentimental  afflictions,  however 
deeply  they  cut,  are  not  the  strokes  that  leave  the  most  lasting  wonnda 
that  time  aad  reason  bring  unfailing  salves  for  the  accidents  that  happen 
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to  our  neigbbonrs,  even  when  onr  neigLboUTB  are  oar  nearest.  Tel 
all,  fur  a  brief  space,  never  bad  be  been  ao  little  in  Lombard  Btrs 
spirit  Bince  tbe  daj  wben  be  first  seated  bimeelf  on  a  etool  in  the 
hive.  So  TCrj'  oattirally  a  reaction  of  regret  for  wasted  time  ha4 
in,  and  he  longed  impatiently  for  tbe  moment  wben  his  body  might 
more  be  reunited  to  bis  soul,  and  return  like  it  to  the  City.  He  f«] 
presence  at  Killodon  to  be  altogether  snperfluoos  ;  that  tbo  girls 
much  more  efficiently  all  be  was  supposed  to  bo  there  for  ;  aitd  in  it 
BO,  no  doubt,  be  showed  his  ttccustomed  intelligence.  Thes  came  Crop 
telegram  to  make  him  rue  more  bitterly  than  before  tlie  weakness 
had  made  so  extravagant  a  eacriftce  of  duty  to  feeling  ;  to  make 
realize  bow  relatively  light  bad  been  tbe  sorrow  that  bail  been  trool 
tbem  of  latti.  Now,  indeed,  be  v/as  brought  face  to  face  with  misfori 
and  in  losing  what  makes  life  worth  tbe  having,  had  a  foretast 
the  bitterness  of  death.  Tbis  enspcnsion  of  tbe  Cr<-dit  Foncter  mei 
1st.  Tbe  loss  of  a  heavy  sum  invested  in  its  shares.  Snd.  Tbe 
tingencies  involved  in  probable  calls.  8rd.  Tbe  imperilling  of 
advances  made  recently  by  Child ersleigbs  upon  secnrities  tliat 
prove  inadequate  if  not  illusory.  And  4th.  The  closing  of  a  Tail 
account  that  had  promised  to  become  more  valuable  still.  TmJy  tra 
nevar  come  singly,  and  ^'hat  had  be  done  that,  with  his  mureiai 
attention  to  business,  he  should  be  victimized  wholesale  in  tliis  fasb 
How  inteuBcly  all  tbe  old  bate  came  back  for  the  sick  man  in  tbe  < 
room! 

He  read  the  fatal  telegram  to  Sir  Basil,  and  the  old 
observed,  "  Slopped  is  it  ?    Poor  Hngb  I  " 

Tbe  evidence  of  childish  feebleness,  of  tbe  utter  vrreck  of  nund- 
perversion  of  moral  sense,  came  mora  home  to  bis  son  than  anything 
done  yet;  but,  suppressing  an  irritation  snrely  most  oxcusabloj 
expatiated  on  all  it  involved  to  themselves.  Tbe  old  man  only  raue^ 
head  listlessly  to  drop  bis  eyes  on  tbe  lake  again,  and  niann^Md^  • 
well,  it  does  not  much  signify  now;  but  perhaps,  Purkiss,  yon  had  ti 
leave  us— Cropper  may  want  yon." 

"  I  should  think  bo,  indeed.  It  would  have  been  better  I  hat 
before,  or  never  come,"  muttered  Purkiss.  "  Well,  good-by>  sir;  tit 
no  time  to  bo  lost,  and  I  sbal!  be  off  at  once," 

Bir  Basil  let  his  hand  be  UAad  and  shaken  witboat  tbe  fointest  ] 

0  in  response ;  but  as  bis  only  remaining  son  bad  reached  the  i 
he  started  tip  and  called  bim  back  to  throw  bis  arm  nSeotioai 
over  bis  shoulder. 

"  God  bless  you,  Porkiss,  if  we  should  never  see  each  other  ag 
Everything  seems  going  now,  and  in  tbe  midBt  of  life  we  are  in  d«ath. 

"  Qod  bless  you,  air — good-by,"  returned  Farkiss,  really  tooebttd 
tbe  moment,  and  with  nnuanal  feeling, 

Maude  came  to  meet  him  ae  be  descended  liom  aiiporintfodillg 
packing  of  his  portmanteau. 
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''Do  tell  me,  Parkiss,  what  does  all  this  mean :  the  telegram  and 
lis  sadden  start  of  yours  ?  Sorely,  my  ^Either  most  be  wandering  when 
e  talks  of  the  stoppage  of  the  Credit  Foncier.** 

"  Too  tme,  Maude,  worse  luck  for  me.  A  disgraceful,  atrocious 
asiness  ;**  and  happy  to  find  an  interested  listener,  he  poured  out  his 
wn  grievances  in  some  detail. 

''Poor  Hugh!'*  sighed  his  sister,  when  he  had  done.  "What  a 
low  this  may  be  to  him  in  his  present  state.  You*ll  say  good-by  to 
im,  Purkiss,  won't  you  ?  God  knows  if  it  may  not  be  for  the  last  time ; 
•ut  I  greatly  fear  the  worst." 

"  No  such  luck,"  returned  her  brother,  with  a  look  of  frank  hatred 
hat  made  her  start  back  from  him.  "  You  need  not  doubt,  Maude,  that 
le  will  be  spared  to  make  us  more  mischief  yet."  And  with  that  parting 
liece  of  comfort  Purkiss  was  gone. 

Although  still  very  weak,  before  the  arrival  of  these  unlucky  tidings 
lugh  had  been  pronounced  out  of  danger.  Days  before,  he  had  regained 
tis  consciousness,  but  he  had  lain  in  moody  silence,  only  returning  brief 
hanks  for  the  attentions  bestowed  on  him,  or  answering  to  inquiries  in 
turt  monosyllables.  He  seemed  the  helpless  prey  of  a  single  devouring 
bought.  He  had  never  made  the  most  distant  allusion  to  those  business 
aatters  that  had  held  possession  of  his  mind,  until  the  doctors,  who  had, 
.t'  first,  given  strict  warning  against  any  reference  to  them,  began  to 
[uestion  seriously  whether  it  might  not  be  better  and  wiser  to  try  them 
J9  a  means  of  distraction.  It  was  his  great  vigour  of  constitution  that  gave 
dm  his  best  chance  in  this  second  grapple  with  time,  that  buoyed  him 
ip  when  a  weaker  man  must  have  gone  on  sinking  steadily ;  and  if  he 
tould  only  be  recalled  to  some  of  his  old  objects  of  interest,  that  vigour 
night  be  rallied  actively  to  his  aid.  In  the  changed  circumstances,  the 
itimulant  they  had  thought  of  venturing  on  seemed  only  too  likely  to  be 
atal. 

When  the  telegram  reached  Purkiss,  McAlpine,  who  had  been  keeping 
iltemate  watches  with  Rushbrook  in  his  friend's  sick-room,  chanced 
;o  be  at  his  own  home  at  Baragoil ;  Rushbrook  had  sent  it  on  to  him 
straight,  and  a  few  hours  saw  him  at  Killoden  en  route  for  London. 

"  I  had  just  time  to  take  you  on  my  way  to  the  train.  Miss 
[Jhildersleigh,"  he  said.  "  I  could  not  go  without  saying  good-by  to 
fou  all,  having  a  word  with  Rushbrook,  and  one  other  look  at  Hugh, 
poor  fellow.  I  can  do  him  more  good  in  London  than  here,  and 
3nly  wish  for  his  sake  I  had  been  there  before.  I  fear  he  may  be 
badly  in  want  of  friends.  But  who  could  have  foreseen  all  this,  or 
9ven  guessed  that  that  black-hearted  little  scoundrel  Hemprigge  would 
dave  played  the  mischief  with  us  in  this  way  ?  " 

"  Gk)od-by,  Mr.  McAlpine  ;  you  are  right,  I  am  sure,  and  if  he  does 
want  a  friend  he  could  not  have  a  better  or  stauncher  one  than  you.  But 
fou  say  nothing  of  your  own  loss,  and  that,  I  fear,  must  be  a  heavy  one  f  ** 

"  I  ean  put  up  with  it  and  have  more  left  than  I  need.    1X!%  \i^  "osii^ 

1—^ 
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ciying  over  apilled  milk,  and  if  tliere  is  to  be  ft  moan  mad*  oftr  ft, 
I  leave  it  to  my  nopbew  Peter  McAJpiue,  vho  connta  on  my  saeeesia 
I  don't  donbt.  And  remember,  until  yon  bear  from  me,  not  m  word  tiM 
all  Ihia  to  Hugb,  If  1  have  to  foti^b  awaj  Roehbrook,  I'll  wriU>  to  jn; 
and  if  I  sbonld  have  occasion  to  do  it,  I  shall  keep  nothing  bartc.  I  ■InD 
triiRl  to  yon  to  net  as  you  think  best ;  I  knov  I  cannot  troGt  to  ■  Icmfa 
heart  or  wiser  head.  Yet  thia  busioesB  makes  na  nil  selfish,  and  I  tt 
grieved  at  baying  lo  trouble  you  in  the  midst  of  your  heavier  sorrow." 

"  We  mast  not  neglect  the  living  for  the  dead,  Mr.  mcAlpine-  Ml 
poor  brotlier  would  have  been  tbo  last  to  wish  me  to  sacriQea  his  deaml 
fi'iond  to  his  memory." 

Her  tears  were  fiilllng  fast,  and  Mc.Upine  drew  his  own  hand  aatm 
his  eyes,  as  ha  withdrew  from  the  room  to  take  a  hasty  farewell  to  flv 
others.  Two  days  after  he  was  in  London  and  Lolhbury.  What  a  itin(|l 
ainco  he  bad  last  passed  these  mighty  portals,  and  crossed  that  spaciM 
hoU !  Now,  instead  of  the  doors  flung  open  to  all  comers,  ona  of  tt( 
great  leaves  waa  jealously  bolted,  and  the  other  vi^Iootly  guarded  aguni 
applicants  who  could  he  possibly  excluded.  The  giant  portor,  who,  tola 
own  swelling  admiration,  was  woat  to  air  his  portly  figure  on  the  stepB)  iuv. 
in  bis  diminished  selArespect,  courted  the  cool  seclusion  of  the  ioterar; 
was  short  to  incivilitj- in  his  answers,  and  suspiciously  opened  the  doorbf 
inches,  for  parleys  or  the  passage  of  callers.  The  oi  iroXXoI  of  theae  VMI 
turned  over  to  the  heads  of  the  irrcsponsiblo  staff,  who  in  their  nnaflectil 
ignorance  and  the  ntter  confusion  of  their  faculties,  gave  inToIonUiSi 
diplomatic  replies  that  sent  away  the  anxious  inquirer  more  hopeledd' 
pnzzled  than  they  came.  The  council-room  had  become  a  cbamtMr  aI 
slow  torture  to  its  members  ;  the  great  council  board  was  garnished  willi 
pale  and  gloomy  faces,  and  encircled  with  fevered  frames.  All  of  tlUK 
had  been  victimized,  triuked  and  juggled.  All  alike  were  heavy  Buflemt; 
some  of  the  poorer  and  less  sanguine  sat  cowering  bcnenlh  the  Ihrealtt- 
ing  form  and  glassy  stare  of  the  phantom  ruin.  Many  of  them  hat 
pressing  business  calling  them  elsewhere,  and  the  sharp  lesson  the;  HO* 
learning  told  them  how  little  trust  they  could  plaice  in  any  one  or  in  tnj- 
thing ;  yet  the  natural  anxiety  to  know  the  best  or  worst  of  tbia  b«M 
them  where  they  wore.  In  the  gradations  of  misery  that  wrong  thoB, 
none  perhaps  suffered  more  iotonsely  than  Sir  Ralph  Pallisor  ;  and  eTR 
the  stern  Muscovites,  whose  intriguea  he  had  so  often  detected  aaJ 
baffled,  might  have  compassionated  the  luckless  diplomat.  As  efae^U 
after  cheque  was  presented  to  bim  for  acknowledgment,  canAleselj:  aignal 
by  him  lo  be  cashed  by  Hcmprigge,  he  hod  to  listen  at  peril  of  a|K^fti7 
to  language  that  a  week  before  would  have  seemed  blasphemona  oulian. 
Accusations  and  recriminBtiong,  indeed,  flow  hither  and  thlUiei  liko  mm- 
balls  in  a  street  light ;  there  were  only  brief  suspensions  of  hnrtilctiM 
uben  the  combatatita,  by  one  conaent,  concentrated  the  oommon  fire  os 
their  late  Oovemor  and  Managing  Director.  What  gave  an  honoet  Tin- 
Jence  to  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  was,  that  all  wore  so  tlionnvMr 
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conscious  of  haTing  acted  nprightly,  and  being  the  deeply- wronged  Tictims 
of  circumstances.  They  had  endangered  their  character  and  credit,  as  well 
as  losing  their  money ;  yet  they  were  the  objects  of  abuse  and  menaces  of 
impeachment  to  the  fellow-sufferers  who  blustered  round  their  gates. 

Uprightly  as  the  directors  might  have  acted,  had  strict  justice  held 
the  scales,  the  verdict  perhaps  might  have  been  that  all  this  indignation 
and  abuse  was  only  their^honest  due.  We  are  apt  to  forget  there  are 
cases  when  omission  becomes  well-nigh  as  grave  a  crime  as  any  overt 
deed ;  when  inaction  and  indifference  are  the  most  flagrant  of  breaches  of 
confidence.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  man  is  innocent,  or  even  a 
commonplace  culprit,  who  devotes  to  the  business  he  undertakes  for 
other  people  the  amount  of  inattention  he  habitually  bestows  on  his  own. 
It  may  be  a  venial  offence  to  act  after  your  nature,  and  do  as  you  please 
with  your  own ;  but  it  becomes  something  like  moral  felony  when,  for  the 
sake  of  name  and  gain,  you  push  yourself  forward  into  the  office  of  trustee, 
and  then  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  the  money  whose  charge  you  have 
courted.  The  higher  your  position  the  greater  your  responsibility,  because 
the  more  fatal  the  advertisement  to  which  you  lend  your  name ;  and  great 
is  the  fall  and  widespread  the  ruin  when  a  house  comes  down  that  has 
been  propped  by  men  of  unimpeachable  fame.  The  Directors  of  the  Credit 
Foncier  had  directed  nothing,  and  could  only  sit  tongue-tied  and  con- 
science-stricken, when  asked  to  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 

The  absent,  we  know,  are  always  in  the  wrong,  and  the  ceremonial  of 
the  scapegoat,  although  inaugurated  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  has 
been  extensively  popularized  anfong  Pagans  and  Christians  in  every  age. 
Hemprigge  had  placed  himself  in  the  meantime  beyond  the  reach  of  blows 
and  bruises;  all  he  had  left  behind  him  was  what  character  he  had, 
and  there  was  small  satisfaction  in  abusing  that.  It  is  disheartening 
work  setting  yourself  to  blacken  a  blackamoor.  But  with  Hugh  Childers- 
leigh,  it  was  altogether  another  thing.  There  was  genuine  pleasure  in  pelt- 
ing the  man  who  had  stood  so  high  above  the  reach  of  evil  tongues,  and 
had  trodden  the  City  scarcely  splashed  by  its  mud.  The  veil  had  been  torn 
down  from  the  idol,  and  in  the  figure  they  had  blindly  adored  as  the  god  of 
fortune,  they  fancied  they  recognized  the  cloven  foot.  The  most  grovel- 
ling of  his  worshippers  were  the  most  vindictive ;  and  it  was  the  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  loudest  in  his  praise  who  now  heaped  him  with 
charges  and  curses. 

'*  Don't  tell  me !  *'  shouted  one  of  them,  in  reply  to  a  gentleman  who 
had  dared  to  insinuate  that  Childersleigh  was  scarcely  likely  to  have 
courted  almost  certain  death  to  give  a  colour  to  his  absence  at  an  awkward 
time.  '*Don*t  tell  me!  There's  no  fathoming  the  dodges  of  a  fellow 
like  that.  When  men  like  Childersleigh  set  themselves  to  be  scoundrels, 
honest  people  haven't  a  chance;  and  I  don't  say  Childersleigh  is  not 
clever — very  far  from  it.  To  do  him  justice,  he's  clever  enough,  and 
all  the  worse  for  us.  When  I  think  of  those  humbugging  speeches  of 
his " 
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"  Bat  ia  be  a  sconndrel  1 — tbat's  just  tba  qnestion."  .  , 

"  la  not  Hemprigge  a  scoaadrcl  ?  AoEwer  me  that.  Yon  don't  iumd 
t«  defend  bim,  I  Bopposo," 

Tbe  otber  conceded  the  point  eagerlj  and  cordiaJly,  bpcoming  etsvnJif 
Dneaey  on  bis  own  acconnt :  for  his  int«rloctitor  was  iiK  feet  high  and  in 
tbe  bnmoor  of  the  wonnded  beast,  wbo  uloseB  ita  teeth  od  anjrttdag 
wilhia  its  rencb  ;  and  hta  menauing  indi;:^ati»n  seemed  sot  nnlilMly  tu 
tnke  a  pcrsomd  torn. 

"  Veri' vrell,  then.  The  two  Uid  tbdr  beads  together  to  start  ttw 
company.  Yon  won't  deny  that,  I  fanoy  ?  Hbto  tbey  not  gooe  band- 
and. glove  ever  since  ;  as  thick  aa  the  thieved  they  are  ?  Has  not  Chililccs- 
leigh  all  tbc-so  years  been  quietly  potkeliug  tbe  coiuioiEEions  tliat  sbonlil 
have  gone  to  us,  or  to  tbe  rcsori'e  fond,  at  any  rate '!  Hun  be  not  EOU 
bia  sbareti,  fureseeing  as  be  well  might,  what  was  to  happen  to  m, 
until  now  he  holds  fewer  thau  I  do  ?  la  it  not  bis  ruluouB  policy  Hot- 
priggo  has  been  corryiog  out  these  last  few  weeks — I  bav«  it  an  tha  Iwrf 
authority,  from  one  of  tbe  Directors — until  at  last  bo  has  landed  oa  wbm 
we  ore  ?  And  do  jon  mean  to  tell  nte  he  won't  go  halves  in  tho  bootjr 
Hemprigge  has  bolted  with,  wbeu  all  this  has  blown  over  and  wo  haw 
sat  quietly  down  with  our  empty  [jotkots.  Mark  my  words  :  tliia  aecidcnt 
is  a  plant,  and  tbe  illness  a  hnrabug  ;  and  when  it  suits  bira,  be '11  rise  from 
bis  bed  as  strong  aa  you  or  I  at  llua  moment ;  if  he  ever  was  down  on  it. 
that  is,  which  I  Tcry  greatly  doubt.  Bab — h — bl  I  know  bim!"  and 
there  waa  a  world  of  ^-indictiveness  in  tbe  brief  peroration  be  hisavd  udL 

That  was  an  extremo  statement  of  tbe  case  agaioat  Huglt,  bill  Hi 
separate  articles  were  subscribed  to  very  generally  among  Uio  sbai^ 
hulders.  They  had  been  robbed  and  oumy  of  tbem  ruined,  in  u  ComiM^r 
which  he  had  set  agoing  and  administered  with  almost  absolute  ponnr; 
and  be  could  scarcely  hope  for  either  consideration  or  justice  when  the; 
brought  bint  up  for  summary  judgment.  That  close  connectitm  with 
Hemprigge  bo  bad  so  heavily  reproached  himself  with  of  lat« — the  IdII- 
mocy  that  had  existed  for  the  pubhc  to  tbe  last,  altbongh,  in  reali^f  it 
had  been  long  before  brought  to  a  close-^now  condemned  him  in  a  datoB' 
ing  complicity.  True,  few  of  the  shareholders  let  their  passion  ao  br 
master  their  common  sense  as  to  pronounce  bim  art  and  [larl  to  ILi 
Manager's  closing  crime ;  but  in  tbeir  condition  and  irame  of  mind,  it  Wis 
not  altogether  wilbont  plausible  excuse  they  ^hrug^ed  their  shoulders  and 
talkiid  of  birds  of  n  feather. 

Acutely  aa  all  Ibis  moi^t  have  stung  Hugh,  who,  even  in  Uu  firat  y^ 
rush  for  weaJlb  bail  taken  acropuloua  care  of  bis  honour,  and  MWt, 
accoKling  to  his  b'gbt  and  conscience,  of  the  interests  of  those  who  tnigt«d 
in  it,  yet  he  would  have  been  touched  far  more  deeply  by  tho  de^spiuring 
misery  of  those  who  said  tbe  least.  There  wore  women  whoso  live*  vtuc 
ended,  ao  far  m  any  comfort  in  this  world  went;  who  were  redtuad 
to  beg  or  starve  out  tbe  weary  oiistonco  his  ill-omened  enterprise  had 
poisoned    to   them.      There   were    hulf-pny    officers,  whoso   hoin   i 
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thinning  and  whitening  visibly  with  the  cares  of  the  last  day  or  two,  who 
had  aged  as  suddenly  as  old  men  wakening  from  an  enchanted  sleep. 
They  had  lodged  in  his  hands  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  of  hard  service  and 
harder  privations.  Now  they  saw  themselves  dragged  out  of  the  quiet 
homes  they  had  retired  to  for  their  declining  years,  to  a  more  wearying 
campaign  than  any  they  had  fought  as  yet,  where  debts  and  duns  were 
to  keep  them  ceaselessly  on  the  alert.  They  sighed  over  the  lost  in- 
dependence his  promises  had  persuaded  them  to  part  with,  and  thought 
despondingly  of  the  helpless  families  for  whom  they  had  gambled  away 
their  substance.  Unused  to  trade,  and  without  a  chance  of  ever  winning 
back  what  they  had  lost,  to  them  insolvency  meant  intolerable  shame  and 
helpless  wretchedness.  The  worst  of  it  was,  they  could  not  know  the 
worst.  But  there  were  Job*s  comforters  in  abundance  to  assure  them  that 
they  had  committed  themselves  to  inextinguishable  liabilities,  and  laid  in 
a  stock  of  money  troubles  that  would  see  them  comfortably  into  the  tomb. 

McAlpine  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  had  not  expected  to  find  his 
friend  Hugh  treated  very  tenderly  or  fairly  in  the  days  following  the 
crash.  But  even  McAlpine  was  taken  back  by  the  strength  and  virulence 
of  the  animus  excited  against  him.  In  his  own  religious  conviction  of 
Hugh's  high  sense  of  honour,  in  his  knowledge  of  the  great  estimation  in 
which  he  had  been  held,  he  had  never  fully  realized  how  speciously 
untoward  circumstances  could  be  made  to  tell  against  him  by  men  who 
felt  themselves  injured.  There  had  at  first  been  no  one  to  defend  him, 
and  judgment  had  gone  by  default ;  declaimers  on  the  popular  side  had 
had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  had  blackened  his  character  at  will.  Often 
McAlpine  was  tempted  to  renounce  in  despair  the  disheartening  task  of 
pleading  with  indignant  victims  to  reconsider  their  opinions.  With  the 
Directors,  indeed,  he  had  some  measure  of  success.  Most  of  them  were 
men  broken  into  losses  as  to  gains ;  men  who  could  never  have  held 
their  own  with  the  world,  if  they  had  wasted  time  in  brooding  over  the 
irretrievable ;  who,  when  the  first  burst  of  rage  had  spent  itself,  were 
inclined  to  think  leniently  even  of  Hemprigge's  viUany,  as  one  of  those 
elements  which  are  the  essence  of  speculation,  and  which  it  is  equally  im- 
possible to  calculate  upon  or  to  provide  against.  They  were  induced,  on 
argument,  to  admit  Hugh's  honesty  absolutely,  and  to  confess  that 
perhaps  he  could  hardly  be  taxed  either  with  undue  imprudence  or  with 
negligence.  But,  after  all,  their  answer  amounted  to  this:  <<It  was 
to  his  appropriating  the  exclusive  control  of  the  business  that,  their 
disasters  were  mainly  due ;  that  now,  thanks  to  him,  it  had  become  every 
man  for  himself,  and  that  their  own  case  against  the  shareholders  was  far 
too  delicate  to  admit  of  their  hampering  it  with  the  defence  of  the 
very  individual  who  had  embarrassed  them." 

And  when  McAlpine  addressed  himself  to  influential  shareholders  out 
of  doors,  he  was  always  met  by  the  same  queries :  ''  Has  he  not  had 
the  sole  management  of  eveiything  ?  Has  he  not  been  the  close  ally  of 
Hemprigge  ?    Has  he  not  been  steadily  getting  rid  of  his  shares  ?  " 
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It  9('oiucd  clear  tben.  that  hia  fellow-Directors  would  be  only  l«* 
happy  if  Hugh  could  bo  ihh^g  to  oarry  off  all  tho  sins  of  tho  Board ;  wUIt 
there  vas  an  ominous  deternuuatioD  on  the  part  of  Ihe  shareholden  Oal 
he  should  not  bo  suffereil  to  retire  m  peace  to  the  wilderness.  MeAlpine 
was  inclined  to  thank  heaven  that  hia  friend  iras  stili  loo  ntterly  prostnli 
to  concern  himself  with  business  affairs,  and  wrote  a  faithful  and  veiy 
gloomy  accDiint  of  the  situation  to  Itushbrook.  Ue  begged  him  to  lo« 
no  lime  in  returning  to  town,  and,  as  ho  yalncd  his  cousin's  life,  to  BH 
that  ho  learned  nothing  of  tho  stoppage  of  the  Company. 

Greatly  distorbod,  Bushbrook  harried  back,  arriving  in  titn«  to  umit 
at  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  ruined  shareholders.  The  Directoni* 
position  OD  the  platform  was  nearly  as  perilous  as  that  of  the  indepeDJenl 
candidato  on  an  Irish  hustings ;  something  worse  than  that  of  a  roedterkl 
martyr  doing  penance  in  the  pillory.  Their  managing  man  was  the  oolj 
speaker  ou  their  side  who  obtained  a  tolerably  unLnterrupted  hearing,  aid 
yet  seldom  was  speech  more  steadily  chorussed  by  heart-drawn  groans.  Qa 
sole  thing  that  seemed  to  come  out  tolerably  dearly  was,  that  np  to  ttt 
moment  of  Childersleigh's  departure,  the  Company  had  beeo  not  mentF 
solvent,  hut  highly  prosperoua ;  that  its  emharraaBments  were  likely  Id 
arise  mainly  from  commitments  made  during  Hemprigge's  brief  ieiinn  of 
command,  commitments  so  mad,  on  terms  so  easy,  that  there  was  gaol 
reason  to  suspect  personal  considerations  and  handsome  doncears  mut 
have  inflnenced  him  in  acceding  to  them,  although  a  memorandom  la 
Childcrsleigh's  handwriting,  found  on  his  table,  seemed  to  prova  flul 
some  of  the  most  important,  at  least,  had  been  contemplated  by  ft« 
Governor.  That  Hemprigge  had  also  misappropriated  chequea  tai 
embezzled  money  wholesale  ;  hut  that,  notwithstanding,  had  it  not  been  fiir 
the  secnritioB  and  papers  he  had  carried  away,  many  of  them  appaiVsOj 
in  sheer  wantonness,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  Company  virald 
have  tided  over  its  engagements.  So  it  was  clear  as  noonday^  their  nia 
lay  at  ChiMersleigb's  door  and  no  one  else's. 

The  disappearance  of  doctuncnts,  and  Ihe  absence  of  any  nccanl* 
infurmaUon  as  to  those  which  had  been  really  abstracted.  coro{^eated 
matters  so  airkwardly  that  it  was  impossihio  to  form  n  reliable  cstimal* 
of  tho  prospects  of  tho  shareholders.  As  the  meeting  was  unoHicia],  the 
otScial  litjuidalor  did  notassist  at  it ;  but  in  answer  to  reiterated  inqidriei, 
tho  Directors  were  driven  to  admit  that  a  call  was  inevitable,  althon^ 
they  bad  reason  to  believe  that  every  shilling  of  it,  and  no  inoonsidanUa 
[lortion  of  the  paid  up  capital  as  well,  would  nltimntely  be  returned  to 
the  nhare holders. 

"  Walkvr  I  "  was  tho  uncoiirteoiis  commentary  of  a  vulgar  Imd-filOtd 
man  in  a  front  seat;  and  the  lugubrious  coutilcnancus  of  lh08»  U^niBd 
liim  aecmed  to  express  universal  participation  in  hia  incredulity. 

After  a  good  deal  uf  desultory  speaking,  captions  qUesUooing,  and 
most  luiparUamentary  latitude  of  language,  our  old  acquaintnae«.  Dr.  Siliu 
ItcynardsoD,  obtoiaed  tho  ear  of  the  mocling.    frost  the  ouUet  llA^ 
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a  high  moral  key,  as  heseemed  his  character  and  office.  He  spoke,  as  he 
said  himself,  much  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger ;  yet  a  good  deal  of 
righteous  indignation  broke  ont  in  the  course  of  his  vigoroos  philippic, 
and  there  was  a  lurid  glare  in  his  eye,  that  reminded  one  rather  of  a 
Grand  Inquisitor  on  a  field-day  of  the  Holy  Office,  than  a  professed 
apostle  of  peace  and  good- will.  "  He  had  been  grieved  and  disappointed, 
where  he  had  trusted,  and,  he  might  say,  loved.  He,  for  one,  had 
believed  in  Mr.  Childersleigh  as  in  himself;  he  was  not  ashamed  to  stand 
there  and  tell  them  so  again,  as  he  had  told  them  so  before.  He  had 
trusted  his  capital  to  Mr.  Childersleigh,  and  where  was  that  capital  now  ? 
Gone  with  last  winter's  snow.  He  had  trusted  him  with  his  confidence, 
which  was  far  more,  and  what  of  that  ?  Convulsed  to  the  roots,  like  a 
sapling  in  the  clutch  of  the  tornado  ;  heaven  knew  he  felt  no  bitterness  to 
Mr.  Childersleigh,  yet  Mr.  Childersleigh  had  shaken  his  faith  in  his 
species,  and  he  knew  not  if  time  would  ever  restore  it.  He  did  not  envy 
the  feelings  of  the  man  who  had  a  crime  like  that  weighing  on  his  conscience. 
(Murmurs  of  admiration,  assent,  impatience,  and  cries  of  **  Question !  *' ) 
In  his  humble  judgment  that  seemed  strictly  the  question ;  but,  if  they 
pleased,  he  would  come  to  what  they  might  think  the  point.  He  regarded 
it  as  a  moral  duty  to  their  fellow-creatures,  although  it  might  be  a  painful 
one  to  themselves,  to  record  formally  their  honest  detestation  of  their 
betrayer,  to  brand  him  as  a  terrible  warning  to  others.  He  felt  it  a  duty 
they  owed  their  Governor  as  their  neighbour,  to  compel  him  to  restitution, 
if  not  to  repentance.  That  terrible  memorandum  in  the  Governor's 
handwriting  was  a  deadly  piece  de  conviction^  but  he  would  prefer  not  to 
expatiate  upon  that. 

And  amid  cries  of  **  question  **  and  **  cut  it  short,"  he  wound  up  with 
a  resolution,  that  condemned  the  Governor  in  scathing  terms,  and 
authorised  a  committee  to  take  counsel's  opinion  on  the  liabilities,  civil  and 
criminal,  he  might  have  incurred  towards  the  Company. 

Rushbrook  and  McAipine  made  a  gallant  fight  for  their  friend,  and 
were  backed  up  by  Marxby  and  Bol%anger.  The  two  former  solemnly 
asseverated  their  belief,  founded  on  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Governor's  handwriting,  that  the  memorandum  in  question  was  nothing 
but  a  forgery:  a  parting  shaft  of  malice  shot  by  Hemprigge;  and 
their  evident  sincerity,  and  Rushbrook's  rank,  had  perhaps  more  weight 
than  might  have  been  expected  in  the  temper  of  the  meeting.  Even 
Schwartzchild  came  to  their  help,  and  said  bluntly,  he  believed  Mr. 
Childersleigh  as  incapable  of  evil  intention,  as  he  was  himself.  In  the  end, 
the  Reverend  Doctor's  resolution  was  carried  indeed,  but  with  the  sub- 
stance greatly  modified,  and  the  terms  much  toned  down,  while  the 
allusion  to  **  criminal "  liability  was  dropped  altogether.  Yet  after  all, 
and  as  it  stood,  could  Hugh  Childersleigh  have  had  the  faintest  fore- 
shadowing of  its  drift  three  yean  before,  he  would  rather  have  let  Hem- 
prigge lead  him  to  the  stake,  than  cany  him  into  the  City. 

1— ^ 


CHAPTER  XXXrV. 

Hooker  in  tiik  Confessional. 

It  maj  be  a  bold  assertion,  Emd  yet  we  venture  to  6Ay  that  no  one  of  nil  Ibf 
ehflrcholders  of  the  Credit  Foncier  hod  gone  into  such  transports  of  gnrf 
and  rage  0%'er  Hemprigge's  disappearance  kr  Hooker.  For  the  MaBBger  bad 
comprehended  his  cherished  tDtimato  and  partner  in  the  unceremoiuoai 
French  leave  ho  hod  taken  of  hie  circle  of  acquaintauce.  Hooker  hud  Iwm 
the  last  to  behevo  in  the  reality  of  the  Hegira ;  he  had  Btruggled  bntidf 
wilh  the  conviction,  even  when  the  thief-proof  safe  undei-  Hemprigga's 
iuuuediale  charge  was  disc overed  to  he  cnipty.  He  suggested  the  draggnf 
of  the  river  and  the  ornamental  waters  in  the  Parks,  but  the  o^eill 
gentleman  on  whom  he  urged  the  nndei-taking  turned  deaf  ears  to  ttt 
BRggeslJou.  He  advertised  at  his  own  expense  in  the  second  eolmnnrf 
Till'  Timet,  in  terms  tliat  ought  to  have  flattered  the  missing  {^atlemiD 
exceedingly,  and  responses  were  Diuneronti,  but  wofully  wide  of  the  madt 
All  the  time,  the  conviction  he  resisted,  kept  its  hold  npau  him — few  no 
had  had  better  opportunities  than  he  of  estimating  Hemprigge's  "*"»— T*t* 
—  and  at  last  it  mastered  him.  The  effect  was  terrible.  Dfltwn 
long  outbursts  of  fury  he  reposed  himself  utterly  eihanated  in  boScb 
despair  ;  one  and  tho  other  chequered  by  what  looked  not  unlike  tottcbes 
of  genuine  grief  How  changed  from  that  grave,  composed  msjoT' 
domo  of  Miss  Childersleigh,  who  had  clipped  catlike  t>hrougU  a  lila  u 
sniouth  as  himaelf.  How  different  from  tho  prosperous  City  gentleman, 
who  had  been  sunning  his  deelining  years  iu  the  smiles  of  fortune; 
with  a  heart  that  grew  more  buoyant  as  the  gold  weighed  heavier  in  Ul 
purse.  City  friendehips  are  apt  to  dissolve  themselves  in  adverait;  ;  bsl 
few  of  the  ruined  stood  so  utterly  alone  as  Hooker.  He  bad  oast  off  bu 
old  acquaintances,  and  his  newer  onea  feU  away  from  him.  Novr  Heoiprigge 
was  gone,  his  guide,  his  philosopher  ;  his  only  intimate  and  contidaat ;  tiie 
Ibk  that  bound  him  to  high  City  life ;  and  Silke  iteynardson'a  tmet  in 
things  in  general  had  never  been  more  shaken  by  Hugh  .Childenleigk, 
than  Hooker's  by  this  desertion  of  Hemprigge.  Ho  raved  oot  bb 
sorrows  to  any  one  who  wonld  consent  to  barter  purposeleiss  lamentations 
with  him ;  yet  there  was  a  method  in  the  madnees  of  his  rage ;  aei 
often  be  would  nearly  choke  himself  as  he  violently  thrust  back 
that  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  its  way  ont.  Habit  oonstrained 
keep  the  one  secret  of  his  mj-sterione  connection  with  Hemprigge. 
was  pressing  him  to  shriek  it  aloud  on  the  hoUHeto])B. 

In  cIrRumstances  tike  these,  it  was  natural  his  mind  ehoold 
mournfully   to  those   peaoefnl  days  of  Harley  Street,  when  tht 
practice,  if  sharp  practice  thero  woro,  was  all  on  one  aide,  and  be  ~ 
reason  to  keep  on  his  guard  against  the  people  he  dealt  witT 
seldom  are  we  rightly  thankful  for  oar  many  mercies,"  be 
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Bententiooslyy  as  be  remembered  ibe  superb  indifference  witb  wbicb  Miss 
Gbildersleigb  signed,  witbout  a  comment,  tbe  cbeqaes  be  asked  for.  He 
bad  left  tbat  peaceful  paradise  to  fall  among  tbe  tbieves  of  tbe  City,  and 
in  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  bad  been  pillaged  of  tbe  pickings  of  a  long  life- 
time. **  Tbey  are  all  birds  of  a  featber:  every  one  of  tbem  tarred  witb 
tbe  same  brusb,*'  be  reflected  sadly,  as  be  reyolved  bis  unfortunate  ex- 
perience of  City  men ;  be  longed  to  be  once  more  in  contact  with 
unimpeacbable  character — to  find  a  professional  man  to  wbom  be  could 
bare  bis  acbing  beart,  witbout  tbe  fear  of  baying  capital  made  of  bis 
confidences. 

Tbe  train  of  bis  thoughts  and  the  turn  of  bis  feelings  not  unnaturally 
floated  him  to  his  late  mistress's  trusted  man  of  business.  We  have  lost 
sight  of  Mr.  Biyington,  because  Mr.  Biyington  has  remained  a  simple 
spectator  of  tbe  events  of  our  story.  He  had  been  far  from  an  uninterested 
one,  however.  He  had  looked  on,  marvelling  at  Hugh's  success ;  perhaps 
not  altogether  free  from  twinges  of  jealousy,  at  seeing  himself  utterly  out» 
stripped  in  the  great  race  for  fortune  by  a  man  whose  earlier  career  bad 
demoralized  rather  than  trained  him  for  it.  But,  although  he  had  seen 
something  of  retributive  justice  in  the  speculator's  collapse,  be  bad  been 
unfeignedly  grieved  by  it  all  the  same,  and  bad  read  with  real  concern 
the  on  dits  paragraphed  on  the  subject ;  the  reports  of  tbe  meeting  of  the 
shareholders,  and  tbe  one-sided  statements  and  attacks  of  tbe  press. 

Mr.  Bivington  was  seated  one  day  in  his  chambers,  when  a  clerk  laid 
a  card  by  bis  desk.  **  Mr.  Hooker — Hooker — ^who  is  Mr.  Hooker  ? 
Ah  !  yes.     I  think  I  remember.   What  is  be  like.  Wicks  V  elderly  man  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir  ;  elderly  man  :  seems  most  anxious  to  see  you." 

<'  You  may  ask  him  to  walk  up  then ; "  and  it  was  indeed  bis  old 
acquaintance  who  entered,  but  very  much  more  humble,  not  to  say  sneaking 
in  manner,  than  the  day  when  he  had  superciliously  rejected  the  lawyer's 
gratuitous  advice  against  investing  in  the  Gr^t  Foncier  of  Turkey. 

*'  Take  a  chair,  Mr.  Hooker,"  said  Mr.  Bivington,  undemonstratively. 
Latterly,  and  before  he  bad  lost  sight  of  him,  he  had  come  to  regard  witb 
considerable  suspicion  Miss  Cbildersleigb's  man  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Hooker  took  a  chair  in  silence,  and  sighed. 

'*  May  I  ask  your  business  ?  "  said  tbe  other  impatiently,  after  waiting 
a  few  seconds.     '*  Excuse  me,  but  mine  is  rather  pressing." 

<<  Ah  I  Mr.  Bivington,"  broke  out  tbe  other  in  a  burst  of  feeling. 
*'  It's  changed  days  witb  me  since  I  had  tbe  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last, 
sir.  If  I  had  only  listened  to  you  about  that  accursed  Credit  Foncier  I 
Ah,  our  best  hopes  are  mortal  as  well  as  ourselves,  but  what  would  Miss 
Gbildersleigb  have  said  if  she  bad  been  spared  to  see  this  day  ?  " 

'^  Most  likely  she  would  have  said  witb  me,  that  you  did  an  exceedingly 
foolish  thing  when  you  risked  your  money  in  Credit  Foncier  shares.  If 
you  have  lost  by  it,  I  am  sony  for  you.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  you  have 
left  yourself  enough  to  live  on." 

*'  If  I  have  lost  by  it !    If  I  have  lost  money !    Ob,  Mr.  Bivington ! " 
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nnd  Hooker,  in  a  convnlsion  of  sobs  and  pathos  that  eliook  hinttBOIf  tui 
h(B  clinir,  commuciciited  lo  tbe  lawyer  his  own  privftte  chapter  of  C'rty  life. 

Bivington  liateDed  to  him  with  a  contempt  and  impntienoe  tbst 
ehanged  to  interest,  if  not  to  sj-mpatby  as  tbo  story  went  on.  At  first  he 
beard  with  incredulity  of  the  speaker'e  intimate  relations  with  Hemprigge, 
but  the  answers  to  qaestiona  jadiciously  interposed  in  the  way  of  emss- 
esamination  gave  him  every  reason  to  accept  the  narrative  as  being  tnw 
in  the  main,  astounding  as  it  was. 

Ho  heard  it  to  the  end,  and  then  remarked,  "  A  most  onfoTtiuuts 
chapter  of  aecidenta  indeed,  although  imlnckily  not  a  very  imcomtncni 
one.  Bnt,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Hooker,  it  is  not  the  people  whose  reclclws 
dealings  have  wrought  all  this  misery  who  are  the  most  to  he  piti«d. 
What,  in  heaven's  name,  did  a  man  like  yon,  who  had  passed  his  lift 
cleaning  spoons  and  forks,  mean  by  dabbling  in  Btoi.'kE  and  shares  ?  "  he 
demanded  of  a  sudden,  savagely.  "But  may  I  ask,"  he  went  on, 
resuming  his  cold  manner,  '*  why  you  should  have  come  to  me  ?  My 
hnsiaees  docs  not  lie  in  the  insolvent  courts,  and  I  need  hardly  point  out 
to  a  man  of  your  intelligence  that  that  is  the  obvious  way  oat  of 
embarrassments . ' ' 

"  ^"hatever  is  to  be  done,  sir  ?  "  urged  Hooker  imploringly. 
have  pity  npon  me  and  take  me  np  for  the  sake  of  old  times.  If  yoa 
knew  those  scoundrclB  in  the  City,  as  I  do,  yon  could  not  have  the  baait 
to  leave  me  among  them.  And  surely  yoa  might  manage  to  save  toe 
a  trifle.  In  a  great  many  of  the  transactions  I  do  not  fi^ire  at  all.  It 
was  all — well,  it  was  all  Hemprigge,  sir — the  best  part  of  my  shares  are 
standing  in  his  name  now." 

Rivington's  face  did  not  soften  in  the  least,  and  Hooker  could  Dot 
read  a  touch  of  compassion  in  the  abstracted  features.  The  lawyer, 
although  looking  hard  at  bim,  was  thinking  of  others,  thinking  if  it 
were  not  possible  to  use  the  man  to  help  Childersleigh  and  a  Dnmher  ol 
innocent  sbareholdera  out  of  their  troubles — to  trace  and  recover  the 
valoable  property  Hemprigge  had  carried  off. 

"  Yoa  are  in  a  very  bad  way,  Mr.  Hooker,  and  yonr  concern  in  (he 
Credit  Fonoier  of  Tnrkey  alooe  is  quite  aulRcient  to  make  a  beggar  of 
you.  If  you  had  never  scorched  a  finger  anywhere  else,  yon  would  only  have 
the  choice  between  slArvation  and  service,  and  1  candidly  tell  yon,  yoor 
doings  out  of  place  are  sciirccly  likely  to  recommend  you  to  a  new  one." 
Could  Hooker  have  believed  he  should  have  lived  to  bear  such  1&ogiU|^ 
held  tn  him  and  yet  should  sitnud  listen  to  it  quietly  !  •■  You  certainly  ban 
no  reason  to  thank  your  friend,  Mr.  Hempriggs,"  Mr.  Rivington  proceeded. 

"My  friend,  Mr.  Hemprigge  I  "  burst  out  Hooker,  emphasi zing  the 
*'  friend  "  and  the  "  Mr."     "  Oh,  Mr.  Rivington,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all." 

'■  Come,  come.  Mr.  Hooker  ;  personally  I  no  more  care  to  hear  what 
yoa  may  have  dono  in  the  past,  than  I  am  interested  to  know  whmt 
becomes  of  you  in  the  future.  For  the  sake  of  my  old  friend,  and  your 
late  mistress,  I  am  willing  lo  take  you  up,  so  far  as  I  can  do  so  hooestly  \ 
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but  if  I  do  take  your  case  in  hand,  i);  shall  only  be  on  condition  of 
your  being  perfectly  frank  and  outspoken.  Of  course  I  see  there's  some 
strange  bond  between  you  and  this  Hemprigge,  something  more  than  that 
very  distant  relationship  you  told  me  of  when,  much  against  my  inclina- 
tion, Miss  Childersleigh  persuaded  me  to  have  him  articled  in  this  office. 
So  make  up  your  mind  at  once,"  he  added,  pulling  out  his  watch. 
**  Will  you  tell  me  all,  or  leave  the  room  and  let  me  go  on  with  my 
work  ?  " 

**  It  must  come  out  at  last,**  exclaimed  Hooker  desperately,  *'  or  I 
shall  hurst  with  it,  and  perhaps — ^who  knows  ? — it  may  be  a  comfort  telling 
it.  It  comes  hard,  to  be  sure,  parting  with  a  secret  you  have  kept  well- 
nigh  for  forty  years,  but  where's  the  use  of  keeping  it  now, — where's  the 
use  of  keeping  it  now  ?  It*s  little  I  guessed  what  was  to  make  me  bring  it 
out  at  the  last.'* 

Mr.  Bivington  sat  looking  curiously  at  him.  Hooker's  contortions 
would  have  been  ridiculous,  had  his  anguish  not  been  so  evidently 
genuine.  You  might  have  set  him  down  for  a  demoniac  who  was  having 
the  devil  that  possessed  him  torn  out  by  some  potent  spell. 

When  his  words  did  come  they  came  with  a  rush.  **  He's  my  boy, 
sir,  my  own  boy,  Mr.  Rivington;  him  I  was  so  proud  of.  If  I  dis- 
owned him  all  the  best  of  my  days  it  was  only  that  I  might  see  him 
a  gentleman  before  I  died,  and,  curse  him,  this  is  the  way  he  takes 
to  pay  me  back.'* 

Now  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  imparting  his  griefs  to  another, 
what  with  spite  at  the  manner  in  which  the  worthy  son  had  left  his 
parent  in  the  lurch,  what  with  disappointed  hopes,  wounded  pride,  and 
some  more  real  paternal  feeling.  Hooker  might  have  gone  on  indefinitely. 
But  Rivington  stopped  him  unceremoniously.  *'  In  short,  you  brought 
him  up  to  deceive  every  one  else,  and  he  ended  by  practising  your  own 
lessons  on  you.  Well,  if  I  believe  this  strange  story  of  yours,  it  is  only 
because  it  seems  the  most  reasonable  way  of  accounting  for  a  clever 
scoundrel  like  him  making  a  confederate  of  a  man  like  you.*' 

"  You  may  believe  it,  sir,  I  do  assure  you."  And  Hooker  waiving 
the  insult,  and  anxious  to  secure  himself  a  support  in  his  trouble,  took 
up  his  autobiography  some  eight-and-thirty  years  before,  and  as  far  as 
Hemprigge  was  concerned  in  it,  brought  it  down  to  the  present  time. 
When  a  comparatively  young  man,  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  post  of 
chief  butler  with  the  rich  Mr.  Childersleigh — old  Miss  Childersleigh' s 
father.  Gifted  with  social  accomplishments  of  a  very  high  order,  he  had 
mixed  in  general  society,  so  far  as  his  domestic  engagements  admitted. 
His  insinuating  manners  and  easy  conversational  powers  made  him  a 
universal  fiftvourite  with  the  fair  sex,  and  suggested  naturally  the  idea  of 
improving  his  rising  fortunes  by  marriage — ^to  cut  his  long  tale  as 
short  as  Mr.  Rivington  unsuccessfully  tried  to  do,  he  centred  his  prudent 
affections  on  Mrs.  Hemprigge,  a  comely  widow  lady,  tenant  of  the 
'^  Marquis  of  Anglesea  "  public-house,  wooed  and  won  her. 
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**  But  why  not  go  and  live  with  your  wife;  why  nuJce  a  mysiery  of 
yonr  marriage  ?  "  inquired  Bivington,  very  naturally. 

**  Mrs.  Hooker  was  rich,  but  she  Hked  being  misiroBS  in  her  ovn 
house,  and  I  was  well  off  where  I  was,  and  thoi^t  I  should  be  more 
my  own  master  in  the  meantime,  if  I  continued  head-servant  to 
Mr.  Childersleigh.  It  was  a  good  place,  and  we  were  both  pradent,  and 
agreed  that  things  had  better  remain  as  they  were  for  the  iimey  and  they 
would  not  have  done  that  long  had  Mr.  Childersleigh  got  wind  of  the 
wedding.  Then  we  had  a  boy,  and  his  mother  died.  Ah,  she  was  i 
prudent  woman,*'  interpolated  the  widower,  grinding  his  teeth  at  the 
reminiscence.  **  The  goodwill  and  the  lease  of  the  premises  were  to  be 
sold,  and  the  price,  with  all  her  property  strictly  settled  on  the  child,  and 
left  in  trust  to  a  brother  of  her  own.  That  was  how  she  treated  me,  sir;  I 
who  had  thrown  over  a  dozen  of  others  for  her ;  and,  of  course,  after 
that  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on  keeping  my  secret,  and  standing 
by  the  Ghildersleighs.  The  boy  grew  up  so  sharp  that  even  his  nncle 
said  we  had  better  make  him  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman.  Said  I, 
*  If  we  could  only  get  him  into  Mr.  Bivington^s,  his  fortune  would  be 
made,'  and  I  worked  it  with  Miss  Childersleigh,  and  got  her  to  interest 
herself  in  him." 

'*  Exactly  so  ;  and  when  I  made  up  my  mind  to  part  with  him  ?  *'  said 
Mr.  Bivington,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

''  He  had  his  own  money,  and  I  had  laid  by  a  good  bit  as  well 
Oh,  Lord,  Mr.  Bivington,  only  to  think  of  that,  and  what's  comie  of  it 
now !  Well,  I  had  often  thought  I  could  do  better  with  my  savings  than 
lending  them  on  houses  and  such  like,  and  he  was  a  clever  lad,  that  the 
gentlemen  had  come  to  take  notice  of  while  he  was  with  you.  So  we 
set  him  up  in  business.  Of  course,  after  that,  he  cared  less  than  ever  to 
have  it  known  his  father  was  in  service." 

'*  In  short,  you  brought  him  up  a  liar,  and  made  a  usurer  of  him  at 
four- and- twenty.  Well,  I  know  the  rest,  and  I  must  say  I  don't 
greatly  wonder  at  it.  What  have  you  heard  of  him  since  he  left? 
Bivington  asked  abruptly. 

**  Since  he  left,  sir  ?  "  stammered  Hooker.  He  had  heard  then  :  that 
was  what  Bivington  wanted  to  find  out. 

**  He  would  write  you  naturally,  you  know.  He  might  prefer  saying 
nothing  about  his  intentions  before  he  had  got  clear  away,  but  once  gone  he 
could  have  no  reason  for  not  opening  communications  ;  on  the  contrary, 
you  might  be  very  useful  to  him  in  many  ways.  Now,  Mr.  Hooker,  if  I 
have  taken  you  up,  it  is  out  of  no  particular  respect  or  regard  for  you  I 
need  hardly  say,  but  I  shall  tell  you  my  opinion  of  your  case.  It  is  very 
possible  that,  as  you  say,  the  bulk  of  your  shares  in  those  broken  com- 
panies may  be  registered  in  your  son's  name,  but  then  you  are  involved 
over  head  and  ears  with  the  Credit  Foncier.  When  the  creditors  claim 
their  own,  it  will  go  very  hard  with  you,  my  worthy  friend." 

Hooker  groaned  assent. 
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^*It  is  clearly  jonr  policy,  then,  to  conciliate  the  liquidators  of  the 
Credit  Foncier  if  you  can,  and  I  need  not  say  they  would  have  cause  to 
be  grateful  to  the  man  who  should  be  the  means  of  restoring  them  the 
property  your  son  has  stolen.  Indeed,  merely  in  your  quality  as  a 
shareholder,  restitution  would  make  no  slight  difference  to  yourself.  I 
don't  do  Mr.  Hemprigge — I  shall  still  call  him  so — the  injustice  to 
suppose  you  can  persuade  him  to  give  up  anything  he  can  put  to  use,  but 
they  tell  me  he  has  carried  off  much  that  is  absolutely  worthless  to  him, 
althongh  of  the  last  importance  to  the  Company.*' 

Hooker  shook  his  head  despondingly.  **  You  don't  know  him  as 
I  do,  Mr.  Rivington.  He  liked  money  well,  it  is  true,  but  in  my  soul 
I  belieye  he  hated  Mr.  Childersleigh  more.  He's  sometimes  nearly 
broken  my  heart  Tvith  his  foolishness  that  way,  sir,  and  it  was  to  spite 
Mr.  Childersleigh,  and  nothing  else,  he's  carried  them  away,  you  may 
depend  upon  it." 

'*  Business  jealousies  doubtless,  and  very  natural  feelings  too — in 
him,"  remarked  Bivington,  not  speciaUy  curious  as  to  the  hidden  springs 
of  Hemprigge's  heart,  so  long  as  he  knew  its  general  course  of  feeling. 
'*  Well,  but  you  can  write  him  that  Mr.  Childersleigh  is  dying,  can't  you  ? 
He  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse  I  hear,  and  I'm  afraid  it's  only  too 
near  the  truth  to  be  much  of  a  falsehood.  If  it  were,  the  telling  it  need 
not  sit  very  heavy  on  your  conscience.  I  don't  ask  where  your  son  is  ; 
he  fancies  himself  pretty  safe,  I  don't  doubt,  or  he  would  not  have 
compromised  himself  by  writing.  But  what  I  should  strongly  recom- 
mend you  is  the  communicating  with  him  before  you  see  me  again. 
Believe  me,"  he  added  significantly,  **  that  in  the  circumstances  it  will 
be  much  the  best  thing  you  can  do  for  yourself ;  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
add  anything  to  that  argument.     Good-morning.     You  may  go." 

Not  another  word  could  Mr.  Hooker  obtain  from  his  old  acquaintance 
and  new  man  of  business,  so  he  withdrew  himself  to  meditate  on  the 
counsels  he  had  received,  to  moralize  upon  filial  ingratitude,  and  to 
speculate  on  the  precarious  chance  of  recalling  his  prodigal  son  to  a 
sense  of  filial  duty,  and  persuading  him  to  give  up  his  vengeance  for  any 
one's  advantage  but  his  own. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

Cure  or  Kill. 

Few  men  could  boast  of  more  **  friends  "  than  Childersleigh,  and  it  was 
only  natural  that  he  should  be  candidly  and  universally  canvassed 
and  criticized  in  the  hour  of  his  calamity.  He  had  been  a  man  of  the 
clubs  as  well  as  the  city,  and  his  name  was  as  fiEuniHar  in  western  as  in 
eastern  circles.  An  extraordinary  number  of  his  West  End  acquaintances 
had  foUowed  him  into  the  Credit  Foncier ;  so  he  was  brought  up  nearly 
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as  often  for  discnssion  at  Lights'  and  Doodles*,  as  at  the  Trealuun.  The 
several  Boresbys  of  these  establishments  had  made  it  their  special  bosiness 
to  clear  up  matters  to  the  bottom,  ax^  as  no  men  eoold  see  deeper 
into  mud,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  communicate  a  varietj  of  mar- 
Tellous  facts,  which,  if  occasionally  inharmonious  or  eyen  contradic- 
tory, at  least  left  little  to  bo  desired  in  point  of  detail.  The  current  of 
feelmg  set  so  strongly  against  the  fallen  lords  of  limited  liability,  that 
there  was  slight  chance  of  stemming  it ;  woe  to  the  man  who  by  fianlt 
or  misfortune  was  swept  from  his  perch ;  ho  had  small  hope  indeed  of 
recovering  his  footing.  Childersleigh  doing  nothing  to  help  himself 
had  been  caught  in  the  wildest  of  the  rush,  and  those  of  his  intimates 
and  near  relations  who  came  to  his  help,  were  labouring  with  heaiy 
heai*ts  at  dragging  him  back  from  the  general  ostracism  he  was  being 
hurried  to. 

No  one  busied  himself  more  untiringly  at  the  kindly  work  than 
Barrington,  and  it  had  not  wanted  Bushbrook*s  intercession  to  indnce  Lord 
Hestercombe  to  lend  his  countenance  to  his  unfortunate  nephew.  As 
may  be  imagined,  his  lordship,  silenced  so  long  by  Hugh's  brilliant  sac- 
cess,  now  denounced  his  idea  of  mixing  himself  up  in  business  matters 
in  more  unmeasured  terms  than  before,  and  expressed  his  heartfelt 
indignation  at  the  heir  of  his  house  and  honours  being  compromised  id 
those  unholy  schemes.  But  Bushbrook  submitted  that  he  might  be 
supposed  to  have  arrived  himself  at  years  of  discretion,  and  did  his 
cousin  ample  justice,  and  Lord  Hestercombe  was  too  honest  not  to  be 
discriminating  in  his  anger,  and  too  worldly  wise  not  to  confine  his  strong 
opinions  to  his  own  family  circle.  While  blaming  fiugh  for  the  first  ill- 
considered  step,  he  scouted  contemptuously  all  imputations  on  his 
subsequent  conduct,  and  imperiously  declared  everywhere  he  would  answer 
for  his  honour  as  his  own.  He  was  a  valuable  ally,  but  with  all  the 
weight  he  naturally  attached  to  the  utterance  of  his  own  sentiments,  he 
felt  that  scandal  was  silenced  only  in  his  presence ;  he  lived  and  moved 
about  in  a  morbid  suspicion  that  its  thousand  tongues  were  whispering 
everywhere  around  him.  He  felt  it  humiliation  to  have  to  descend  to  the 
role  of  advocate  in  such  a  cause  ;  the  calumnies  he  refuted,  baseless  as 
they  were,  implied  dishonour  to  himself  as  to  his  client. 

'*  I  can  see  no  end  to  all  this,''  ho  remarked  one  day  gloomily  to  his 
son.  "  I  shall  discharge  my  duty  while  I  can  ;  and  very  hard  it  is  that 
you  two  headstrong  young  men  should  have  forced  such  a  duty  upon  me. 
I  have  not  even  the  comfort  of  thinking  I  do  Hugh  any  good  ;  every  day, 
in  fact,  I  am  more  convinced  that  no  one  can  help  him  but  himself; 
and  if  he  cannot  show  himself  soon,  I  greatly  fear  it  will  be  too  late  even 
for  that." 

"  Your  support  is  invaluable  to  him,"  returned  Bushbrook.  «*But  I 
quite  agree  with  you,  he  is  the  best  man  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and  his 
very  showing  himself  would  do  more  good  than  anything  any  of  us  can 
say  for  him.    Besides,"  he  added  gravely,  **  I  own  his  state  alarms  me. 
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and  I  hear  that ,  the  doctors  talk  of  him  much  less  hopefnlly  than  they 
did.  Knowing  his  old  strength  of  hody  and  mind,  I  firmly  believe  a  fresh 
shock  that  would  interest  him,  however  painfully,  might  be  the  best 
medicine  they  could  use.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  if  his  honour  should 
suffer  through  our  consideration  for  his  life,  so  far  from  thanking  us,  he 
would  never  forgive  us." 

**  I  believe  he  would  not,  and  he  would  be  right  too,"  said  his  lord- 
ship approvingly.  "  Violent  diseases  require  violent  treatment ;  and  in 
the  circumstances,  and  as  his  nearest  of  kin,  I  think  we  ought  to  take  the 
responsibility  on  ourselves." 

**  Perhaps  I  had  better  run  down  to  Killoden,  and  break  this  to  him." 

« I  cannot  say  I  see  the  slightest  necessity  for  your  doing  so.  I 
think  you  may  very  well  leave  it  to  the  ladies  and  the  medical  men 
between  them.  By  the  way,  who  is  your  correspondent  there, — Sir  Basil  ?  " 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  say  Sir  Basil  is  nearly  as  incapable  of  writing  a  letter 
as  Hugh.     Miss  Childersleigh  acts  generally  as  his  amanuensis." 

"An  invaluable  one,  I  am  sure  she  must  be,"  observed  his  lordship 
drily.  '*  At  least,  she  seems  to  keep  you  most  regularly  informed  of 
everything  that  goes  on." 

'<  I  exacted  a  promise  that  she  should  write  daily,  before  I  would 
consent  to  leave,  although  in  the  circumstances  I  am  quite  sure  she  would 
have  felt  it  her  duty  to  do  so  in  any  case,"  replied  Lord  Bushbrook,  in 
a  tone  which  his  father  knew  well  was  a  favourite  with  him  when  he  dis- 
liked a  subject,  or  wished  to  discourage  it.  It  gave  strength  to  suspicions 
that  had  been  floating  about  of  late  in  the  Hestercombe  household,  and 
left  the  Earl  with  food  for  very  mingled  meditation.  On  the  one  hand, 
his  son's  steadfast  reluctance  to  matrimony  had  been  a  long-standing 
sorrow  to  him ;  on  the  other,  he  was  far  from  being  prepared  to  welcome 
with  unmixed  satisfiEiction  Sir  Basil  Childersleigh's  daughter  as  his 
daughter-in-law.  But  he  understood  his  son  well  enough  to  be  aware 
that  he  would  make  any  question  of  the  sort  a  strictly  personal  one  ;  and 
more  likely  than  not,  resent  paternal  interference  by  flying  full  in  the 
face  of  it.  So,  whether  the  Earl's  reflections  were  pleasant  or  the  reverse, 
at  least  ho  was  spared  the  anxiety  of  nicely  weighing  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  with  any  idea  of  deciding  on  a  course  of  action. 

Meanwhile  Hugh  had  been  slowly  regaining  his  bodily  strength. 
Although  able  to  leave  his  room,  he  seldom  availed  himself  of  the  privi- 
lege, but  rather  clung  to  it  as  a  sanctuary  where  he  could  indulge  undis- 
turbed in  the  luxury  of  brooding  thought.  His  mind  seemed  oppressed 
rather  than  actually  crushed,  loaded  with  a  single  absorbing  idea  that  left 
room  for  no  others  to  circulate.  The  shock  that  had  shaken  his  nervous 
system  had  stamped  his  kinsman's  dying  look  upon  his  brain,  and, 
waking  or  sleeping,  it  was  ever  present  to  him.  Although  never 
starting  any  subject  of  conversation,  he  answered  any  remarks  per- 
fectly rationally  and  collectedly,  but  frequently  they  had  to  be  repeated 
twice ;  and  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  with  an  obvious  effort^  ead  \\  "sii^:^ 


on  evident  relief  to  relapse  agun  into  abatmctloD.  The  tight  of  Iflq 
appeared  to  awoken  in  their  yiA-iduesa  the  horrors  that  bftunted  fabi. 
There  u-a§  a  eoufie  of  increased  suffering  in  the  vei;  tendenMsi  vA 
which  he  regarded  her  that  pnined  her  ineipreseibly,  especially  lAm 
he  would  turn  away,  after  a  time,  ub  if  recollection  became  tBilf 
portable.  Occaflionally  he  would  tuko  np  a  book,  and  let  his  eytm  m 
vncantly  down  the  pages  ;  but  thoj  kept  newspapers  carefally  oat  <if  ha 
eight,  and  he  never  aaked  either  for  thorn  or  for  hia  letters.  Zn  short,  it 
existed  epecke-haunted,  in  au  nunnt.ural  world  of  hia  own  ;  and  Um 
doctors  were  at  their  wits'  end  as  to  thu  menns  of  hfloging  him  boakh 
his  every- day  life. 

Rnshbrook's  letter  reached  Eillodeu  to  confirm  them  in  the  decuioi 
they  had  been  faeBitatiog  over. 

"I  am  far  from  saying  we  do  not  incur  a  certain  risk,"  said  On 
distinguished  author  of  the  Brain  ami  Ni-rva  in  tlirir  RelatwrtM  tQ  1A«  Bai^ 
to  Mis8  Childersleigh,  "  but  we  have  only  a  ehuife  of  evils,  and  mjr  beptl 
greatly  predominate  over  my  fears.  Fortunately  Providence  has  baBtoncd 
on  the  patient  n  conatitution  of  iron,  and  had  uot  the  moral  shock  of  tk 
ncrident  for  some  reason  I  cannot  pretend  to  fathom,  been  go  tremoiidon*, 
he  must  have  thrown  off  its  worse  effects  long  before  now.  T^nlticlulT 
the  prolonged  immersion  in  his  fevered  state,  the  exhaustion,  the  eicit*- 
meut,  one  thing  or  anotbcr  leading  on  to  pKurisy  and  brain-feTcr  of  mMt 
aggravated  type,  the  whole  acting  on  a  system  in  a  stAte  of  utter 
collapse,  have  given  the  graver  diseases  all  their  own  way  for  the  tint- 
Now  the  vital  energies  are  recruiting  themselves,  and  he  risibly  gaiiu 
power  cvoiy  day  ;  the  mind  is  perfectly  eonnd,  although  the  jieraislstie; 
with  which  it  directs  itself  to  one  particular  point  amounts  to  mono- 
mania. Yet,  as  I  trust,  that  very  persistency  will  temper  the  stimnlont 
we  intend  to  apply,  and  deaden  the  force  of  the  blow  we  propoM  to 
deal.  It  is  altogether  a  most  singolar  case,  Miss  Childersleigh,  and  the 
experiment  will  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  one," 

Maude  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  share  the  physician's  professional 
enthusiasm,  and  she  was  troubling  herself,  moreover,  as  to  how  thf 
experiment  had  best  bo  made.  Their  common  soiTOws  had  drawn  hA 
and  Lucy  more  closely  together  than  ever.  She  knew  or  guessed  all,  or 
nearly  all,  that  Lucy  had  to  tell,  and  in  her  secret  heart  wished  Imcr 
could  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  charge  herself  with  the  task. 
Lucy's  lover  had  never  spoken,  and  the  barrier  circumstancoa  had> 
between  them  she  dared  not  approach,  especially  when  there 
so  delicate  to  he  trodden  beyond. 

"  Lord  Rushbrook's  last  letter  contains  veiy  much  what  we  wi 
to  know.  Miss  Childersleigh,  does  it  not  1 "  proceeded  the  medical 
"  perhaps  yon  could  hardly  do  better  than  read  it  to  him." 

Mande  looked  doubtful  and  blushed  slightly,  "There  ara  parts  of 
it,  allusions  to  Mr.  Childersleigh's  state  of  mind,"  nbe  explained  baalQy, 
"  that  put  it  quite  out  of  Iho  question,  I  am  a&aid." 
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"  Ah,  very  likely,"  returned  the  other.  *<  Although,  after  all,  I  am 
not  sure  that  would  greatly  signify.  But  at  least  you  can  make  the 
letter  the  excuse  for  broaching  the  subject.  It  may  be  safer,  perhaps,  to 
feel  your  way  at  first,  but  I  believe  it  will  take  the  truth,  and  all  the 
truth,  to  interest,  not  to  say  shock  him." 

The  doctor  was  right;  and  Hugh  heard,  with  perfect  unconcern, 
that  Bushbrook  had  sent  them  unpleasant  news  about  the  Credit  Foncier. 
He  did  not  even  trouble  himself  to  inquire  their  purport. 

'*I  am  grieved  to  tell  you  Mr.  Hemprigge  has  disappeared,"  said 
Maude. 

**  Ah  I  Hemprigge's  gone,  is  he  ?  " 

''And  carried  away  a  great  deal  of  money  and  valuable  property 
belonging  to  the  Company." 

"  Money  and  property  !  " 

**  And  ruined  the  Credit  Foncier." 

«  Buined  the  Credit  Foncier  !  "  echoed  Hugh,  with  a  faint  flicker  of 
interest  at  last.  **  Well,  there  are  worse  things  than  ruin,"  he  resumed, 
after  a  pause,  and  relapsed  dreamily  into  his  old  listless  attitude. 

Maude  waited  anxiously.     He  seemed  already  to  have  utterly  dis- 
missed the  subject.     She  breathed  fast,  mustered  up  all  her  resolution, 
and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.     The  touch  arrested  his  attention,  and  he 
.looked  at  her  almost  inquisitively. 

''  Hugh,  you  must  listen  to  me  for  the  sake  of  him  we  both  lament, 
for  the  sake  of  my  dead  brother." 

He  gave  a  shudder,  and  half-turned  away ;  but  there  was  a  gleam  of 
his  old  energy  as  if  he  made  an  effoii  to  struggle  with  himself,  when  he 
pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  said,  *'  Go  on,  Maude,  I  hear  you." 

''Your  friends  were  urgent  for  you  to  be  in  London,  Hugh,  to  meet 
the  accusations  of  your  enemies.  People  have  been  taking  advantage  of 
your  illness  to  say  all  sorts  of  cruel  and  false  things.  I  know,"  she 
went  on,  looking  steadily  into  his  eyes,—"  I  know  you  have  something 
very  different  on  your  mind,  but  they  are  attacking  your  honour,  and 
your  duty  calls  you  to  defend  it — duty  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the  living. 
You  have  to  clear  your  name  and  poor  George's  name.  You  must  rouse 
yourself,  Hugh,  and  go  at  once ;  it  is  his  sister  who  tells  you  so." 

Hngh  looked  at  her  as  one  struggling  hard  with  himself;  as  if  he  were 
too  much  busied  in  recalling  reluctant  thoughts,  to  have  more  than  a 
half-sense  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  that  were  working  in  him. 
Intelligence  and  interest  were  lightening  up  in  his  eyes  like  the  stm 
thinning  a  morning  mist.  He  rose  at  last,  and  took  her  hand  in  his,  as 
he  said,  calmly,  "  I  feel  I  ought  to  thank  you,  Maude,  and  to-morrow  I 
shall.     Ai*e  there  no  letters  for  me  ?  " 

"  Many  of  them;  but  all  this  has  happened  since  they  were  written." 

"  May  I  ask  you  to  have  them  sent  to  my  room,  and  the  latest 
newspapers.  I  daresay  I  may  stay  there  for  the  evening ;  I  have  my  ideas 
to  collect,  and  so  very  much  to  think  of." 


"  But  yon  must  be  carefn],  Hujjb  ;  you  must  not  over-exert  TOimi 
she  said,  aniiouBly. 

"Yoa  need  not  be  ufi-aiJ  of  my  over- interesting  myself  in  t 
mutters  now.     Sttt,  as  you  stty,  it  is  a  duty,  anil    ibcy  most  b«  lo 
into.     If  yDiu*  father  sliaiild  aek  for  me,  tell  hint  what  ocoapies  me,  tai— 
give  my  love  to  Lucy,"  he  added,  Btopplng  to  lcav«  that  meBsago  ubt 
Teacbcd  the  door. 

The  doctor  heittd  the  result  of  the  oxporimont  trith  sati&betx& 
although  it  yias  not  altogether  unmixed  with  anxiety. 

"  One  can  Bcarcely  toll  how  his  bruin  may  have  stood  all  it  liM  gm 
through,  or  how  ho  may  take  all  this  now  trouble  and  worry  when  he  ti 
loft  atone  with  them.  And  next  moruiag  when  he  beard  tbat  It. 
Childersleigh  had  risen  and  intended  brcakfasling  downstairs,  be  « 
the  ladies  to  be  a  little  late  of  uppeuriog,  and  hurried  below  lo  ttetin 
him  in  the  breakfast -room.  'When  Hugh  entered  it,  there  was  a  luaty 
cloud  on  bis  brow  indeed,  but  hia  eye  was  aa  clear  and  bis  step  u 
firm  as  they  bad  ever  been.  After  unawering  a  m alter- of-coutse  ioquiy 
about  his  health,  and  eordtally  thanking  the  doctor  for  bis  attentions,  bt 
tmncd  eagerly  lo  examine  the  morning  papers  that  were  lying  on  tho 
table.  The  doctor,  expecting  every  momeiit  tho  advent  of  the  breHkfut 
or  the  ladies,  pressed  with  aomewbat  awkward  abruptness  a  qaestion  or 
two  on  bis  late  patient,  anxious  as  he  was  to  form  a  diagnosis  of  hit 
present  condition.  Ilugh  answered  the  first  quietly,  the  second  with  soaia 
impatience,  and  at  the  tlui'd  rested  the  band  that  held  the  paper  oa  th» 
table  and  looked  the  doctor  hard  in  the  face. 

"Yes,  I  nnderstand,"  be  said.  "If  you  will  not  ask  mc  frankly 
what  you  desire  to  know,  I  may  as  well  help  you  to  the  point,  and 
answer  your  questioo  by  imticipation.  I  can  assure  you  that,  thanks  t« 
your  skill  and  core,  X  am  perfectly  convalescent,  and  to  restore  braio  uul 
body  to  their  normal  condition,  they  only  want  the  exercise  tber  an 
likely  lo  have  forthwith.  Good -morning,  Sliss  Winter, "  ha  weot  on,  u 
that  young  iudy  euterud  the  room,  and  the  hngeriug  touch  before  bt 
released  her  fingers  gave  a  meuuing  to  the  simple  words  and  would  bavt 
told  her,  without  looking  in  his  face,  that  iu  the  night  he  had  fouoil  hk 
wny  round  the  pillar  of  cloud  that  bad  floated  between  them  yesterday. 
Her  face  glowed  all  over  with  n  sudden  flush  of  happiness,  lo  be  followed 
ijuickly  by  a  twinge  of  recollection  and  remorse,  as  Efaading  her  eyes  from 
the  sun  she  hastily  tumt-d  away  to  pull  dowu  the  blind. 

"  Oue  thmg  is  clear,  from  what  you  tell  me,  of  your  father's  atato," 
said  Hugh  to  Maude  ;  be  was  talking  with  the  two  girls  after  lirvakfaci. 
"  One  thing  is  clear.  Ho  must  be  removed  from  Ivilioden  at  once.  Say 
what  you  please  ;  tell  biin  that  I  want  travelling- compauiun:i.  J  had 
intended  leaving  you  to-day,  bnt  I  can  put  oil'  my  joarney,  and  we  can  all 
■tart  to-morrow." 

"  Yon  ought  to  travel  by  easy  slngea,  nud  I  am  suro  you  aro  ■ 
to  ba  gooa." 
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**  Twenty-four  hours  less  or  more  is  of  little  cousequence,  and  even 
if  I  suffered  something  by  the  delay,  I  owe  8ir  Basil  more  than  that/' 
He  smiled  mournfully,  and  took  a  stride  across  the  room.  **  As  for  me 
I  am  stronger  than  ever.  Once  fairly  on  your  way  I  shall  leave  you  with 
an  easy  mind  and  continue  mine  with  Sams.  But  my  own  feelings  tell 
me  too  well  that  this  is  no  place  for  Sir  Basil,  and  if  you  lose  this 
opportunity  you  may  find  it  hard  to  move  him  afterwards.** 

Maude  left  the  room  to  see  her  father,  and  Hugh  and  Lucy  were 
alone.  He  looked  round  at  her  to  catch  her  eyes  stealing  a  glance  at  his 
through  their  long  lashes.  He  crossed  over  and  sat  down  beside  her  on 
the  sofa. 

'*  The  last  time  we  sat  together,  if  our  lips  were  silent,  our  eyes  were 
eloquent,  and  when  we  stepped  into  that  unhappy  boat,  on  my  honour 
and  conscience,  Lucy,  I  felt  our  hearts  plighted  for  life.** 

Lucy  trembled,  but  said  nothing. 

**  Had  it  not  been  so,  this  would  be  no  time  to  speak  of  love,  but 
we  are  betrothed;  and  to  put  our  common  thought  in  words  is  only 
an  act  of  duty  and  justice.  In  those  last  moments,*'  he  went  on,  '<  before 
the  boat  went  down  and  left  us  battling  with  death,  I  saw  much  that,  in  my 
selfish  thoughtlessness,  I  had  never  guessed,  and,  as  I  hope  for  salvation, 
I  hold  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  for  us  but  little  compared  to  what,  in  his 
unpretending  self-forgetfulness,  he  must  have  done  and  suffered  before.  If 
he  had  lived  I  know  not  when  I  could  have  claimed  your  promise  to  be  my 
wife ;  that  the  time  would  have  come  I  do  not  doubt,  for  assuredly  he 
would  have  conquered  in  a  struggle  of  generosity.  But  more  than  any- 
thing else  I  thought  of  this  last  night,  and  knowing  him,  as  I  have  come 
to  know  him,  and  while  we  are  both  looking  over  the  waters  where  he 
lies,  I  still  ask  you  to  be  my  wife.  I  do  not  talk  of  marriage  now  or 
soon ;  it  is  no  time  for  marr}'ing  or  giving  in  marriage ;  but  Sir  BasiFs 
health  is  breaking,  and  it  is  but  right  that  the  man  who  is  your  future 
husband  by  a  pledge  so  solemn  as  any  ever  spoken  by  words,  should 
assure  his  wife  that  her  home  is  waiting  her.'*  • 

"  You  are  always  generous,  forgetting  yourself  for  me  at  a  time  like 
this,**  murmured  Lucy. 

**  I  could  laugh,  if  I  were  in  the  humour  for  laughing.  No,  by  heaven, 
dearest,  I  am  not  so  unselfish.  Through  illness  and  trouble,  through  an 
actual  agony  at  the  loss  of  poor  George  that  nearly  shook  my  reason,  I 
have  felt  you  growing  into  my  nature,  and  blotting  everything  else  out  of 
my  future,  as  for  long  you  have  blended  yourself  with  my  life,  and  in- 
fluenced my  thoughts  and  all  my  actions.  I  long  to  assure  myself  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  the  prize  I  count  on,  to  have  you  to  brace  me 
for  the  wearing  battle  I  must  fight  out  for  the  sake  of  my  honour  over 
trifles  that  have  lost  their  value  to  me.*' 

**  And  you  have  come  to  dream  I  can  do  all  this  for  you  ?  "  said  Lucy, 
looking  up  at  him,  and  sn^ling  and  steahng  her  hand  into  his.  The  two 
were  so  lost  to  the  world  around  them  that  Maude,  opening  the  ^nsvSss^n 
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{rom  the  verandah,  stepped  into  the  room  onseen  and  unheard.  At 
her 'too  precipitate  attempt  to  retreat  unnoticed  as  she  had  eome,  Lnej 
raised  her  head,  gave  a  little  startled  cry,  and  then  called  her  bacL 
"  Oh,  don*t  go ;  Mr.  Childersleigh,  you  must  tell  her  all.  What  can 
you  think,  Maude,  at  such  a  time  ?  '* 

<*'  That  one  needs  love  most  in  the  midst  of  sorrow ;  and  no  one 
knows  better  than  I  how  deep  your  grief  has  been.  I  made  her  mine, 
you  know,  Hugh  ;  and  now  I  give  her  you.  I  think  you  are  be^nning 
to  be  worthy  of  her,  and  there  is  no  living  man  I  would  be  lees 
jealous  of.'* 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

Salvors  JlSd  Wbbokers. 

Hugh  had  forced  himself  to  London,  to  enter  on  a  new  phase  of  exist- 
ence and  gamer  novel  and  painful  experiences.  He  shrank  back  from 
the  world  ;  and  yet,  to  vindicate  himself,  he  must  plunge  again  into  its 
very  vortex.  Ho  had  been  inclined  to  turn  from  money-making  and  its 
drudgery  in  the  very  flood  of  his  prosperity,  and  now  he  had  to  set 
himself  to  the  cheerless  work  of  dredging  up  his  good  name  from  among 
its  dregs.  He  had  been  courted  as  a  man  of  pleasure  and  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  now  he  had  to  leave  the  full  blaze  of  sunshine  for  the  shadow. 
He  would  have  welcomed  the  latter  change  as  a  relief  could  he  have 
hoped  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  but  he  had  been  a  more  than  nine-days'  subject 
of  the  town  gossip,  and  yet  his  affair  still  held  its  own  among  more  recent 
scandals.  Men  who,  when  he  met  them  last,  had  distinguished  him  at 
the  length  of  a  street,  who  had  been  set  up  for  the  afternoon  by  a  shake 
of  his  hand,  and  descended  to*  positive  meanness  for  his  arm,  bustled 
by  with  a  bow  distant  or  familiar,  and  turned  to  whisper  of  him  when 
they  had  passed,  according  to  their  several  casts  of  mind  and  standardu 
of  morals. 

**  Childersleigh,  you  know,*' with  a  half- admiring  chuckle.  "Mon- 
strous clever  fellow  he  is  ;  let  in  those  City  men  so  tremendously  in  that 
Turkish  Company — ay,  and  a  good  number  of  the  knowing  ones  at  the 
west  as  well.  He*s  not  particular,  Childersleigh  is  not ;  and  they  say  he 
has  landed  a  good  half-million.'* 

Or,  with  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head,  <<  The  notorious  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh. Black  business,  I  fear,  although  nobody  quite  knows  the  demerits 
of  it.  What  is  certain  is,  that  his  great  Company  is  ruined,  and  he  is 
rich." 

No  one  precisely  cut  him.  He  had  position,  connection,  a  ready 
tongue,  and  the  grand  manner  which  goes  further,  perhaps,  in  imposing 
on  society  than  anything  else,  and  he  remained  formidable,  even  in  bis 
fall.    The  holy  Vehme  of  society  might  condemn  him,  but  sentenee 
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remained  in  suspense,  and  no  individual  cared  to  charge  himself  with  its 
execution  on  the  dangerous  child  of  the  ban. 

His  reception  was  not  uncordial  at  the  establishment  in  Lothbury. 
There,  indeed,  his  autocracy  was  at  an  end,  and  his  throne  filled  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Auditt,  head  partner  of  the  great  firm  of  Auditt,  Auditt 
and  Co. — at  least,  in  the  moments  that  munificently-fee'd  gentleman 
could  spare  to  the  Credit  Foncier  from  the  multiplicity  of  his  other 
engagements.  If  Mr.  Childersleigh  had  been  twice  the  scoundrel  the 
more  rabid  shareholders  asserted  him  to  be,  Mr.  Auditt  would  still  have 
hailed  an  assistance  that  promised  to  lighten  so  materially  his  own 
labours  and  responsibilities.  Childersleigh* s  ability,  at  least,  was  beyond 
all  impeachment ;  his  gift  of  grappling  with  complications,  of  seizing  and 
knotting  up  threads  impalpable  to  dimmer  eyes  and  less  sensitive  fingers, 
amounted  to  genius.  Above  all,  he  was  the  very  man  to  fathom  Hem- 
prigge  and  the  mystery  of  his  dealings ;  and  Hemprigge  and  his  defalca- 
tions were  the  fatally  disturbing  element  in  the  reports  the  liquidator  and 
his  coadjutors  were  to  submit  to  the  shareholders.  So,  although  Hugh's 
management  and  consequent  liability  were  at  that  moment  referred  for 
the  opinion  of  counsel  by  his  late  constituents,  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
murmurs  of  his  more  inveterate  critics,  no  overt  steps  were  taken  to 
exclude  him  from  the  premises  he  had  ruled  till  lately  with  nearly  absolute 
sway. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  impressions  or  suspicions  with  which 
Mr.  Auditt  met  Mr.  Childersleigh,  the  liquidator's  experience  soon 
told  him  the  Governor  was  perfectly  single-minded  in  his  anxiety  for 
searching  investigation ;  and  that  the  consequent  presumption  was  he 
must  be  spotless  in  conscience.  Clever  as  the  Governor  might  be,  had 
there  been  anything  he  wished  kept  dark,  his  entire  absence  of  reserve 
would  be  too  perilous  a  game  to  hazard  with  so  practised  a  commercial 
detective  as  Auditt.  So,  even  while  they  loaded  him  with  abuse,  the  ruined 
shareholders  found  their  account  in  the  talents  of  their  late  chief.  Where 
his  fellow-directors  were  relatively,  and  the  liquidator  profoundly,  ignorant, 
Childersleigh  was  thoroughly  at  home.  When  he  applied  his  shoulder, 
wheels  that  had  appeared  hopelessly  locked  set  themselves  in  motion, 
and  the  pace  gradually  became  frightful  to  a  man  accustomed  as  Auditt 
was,  to  see  companies  roll  ponderously  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
with  the  maximum  of  friction  interest  and  ignorance  could  bring  to  bear. 
The  respectable  accountant  found,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  his 
own  action  was  likely  to  be  most  unprofitably  and  unprofessionally  acce- 
lerated; and  the  feeling  of  joy  with  which  he  had  accepted  Hugh's 
help  soon  toned  itself  down  to  melancholy.  But  he  was  conscious  his 
regrets  came  too  late,  and  resigned  himself  like  a  sensible  man.  Hugh 
was  still  a  considerable  shareholder,  and  the  ex- Governor  to  boot ;  it  was 
by  the  liquidator's  consent  he  had  been  suffered  to  get  a  finger  in  the 
pie ;  now  that  he  had  thrust  in  his  whole  hand,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
withdraw  it  without  a  scene  and  a  scandal.    Besides,  t^hot^  "91^  %si  ^tkix- 


dunce  of  us  Lad  fish  lofl  in  the  Eea  a§  bad  cotue  out  of  it  J«t ;  tht  Gtjt  ft 
waa  to  lio  liopfd,  was  only  at  tbe  hegimung  of  its  tronbles,  uij  •Imib 
Auditt's  firm  had  twice  as  much  buBiness  in  hand  or  m  proayedL  M  k 
could  oven  undertake  to  perform. 

It  was  nitb  iutcuse  and  ronen'ed  effort,  that  each  time  be  ntvHl 
to  the  task,  Hugh  succeeded  in  directing  hiH  mind  to  IjnsLDesa  nMlla. 
Gradually,  however,  they  began  to  gaiu  upon  his  thoughts,  and  lohsU 
a  piece  there.  There  was  a  certain  moiu-afu]  fugcination  Id  tnediq; 
among  the  wrecks  of  all  those  promising  Bchemes  he  had  elaborated  wilkt 
caro  so  thoughtful;  and  althungh  be  had  lost  mnch  of  hia  ioltmlii 
them  while  they  seemed  tu  staud  strong  and  firm,  ho  found  it  come  h|fi 
now  tbnt  thej  lay  in  hopeless  ruin.  It  was  the  foeUng  of  a  LAt 
who  finds  painful  pleasure  in  giving  a  decent  burial  1ji  the  children  1m  M 
once  loved  dearly  and  been  since  cRtrauged  from.  Yet  it  wag  cheeilai 
work  all  tbe  while,  and  with  bii  sad  refiections  miogled  no  little  mIF 
reproach.  It  was  bo  clear  the  flourishing  business  be  hud  created  ai^ 
have  gone  ou  fiourishing :  that  nothing  had  been  wanting  to  h  bat 
honest  management,  and  that  its  downfall  woidd  only  Lavo  been  pouiht* 
to  a  man  bo  trusted  as  Hemprigge  in  times  of  feverish  distrnat.  So  fa. 
the  shareholders  had  reason  with  them.  It  was  his  absence  that  had  rouud 
them,  and  he  found  little  comfort  in  the  thought  that  it  bnd  broogkl 
more  misery  to  himself  than  to  any  of  the  rest.  As  bo  bad  nrtQi% 
HuperEeded  and  ignored  the  Board  they  bad  chosen,  it  was  bis  plain  dotj 
in  times  so  ominous  to  have  continued  at  his  post  in  person,  wtienlkii 
subordinate  was  a  man  he  distrusted  so  absolutely  as  Hemprigge.  Tit 
more  this  conviction  grew  on  him,  tbe  more  his  naturally  high  epiiil 
hnmblc'l  itself,  and  ho  could  laboor  at  his  dispiriting  task  with  a  palicsl 
resolution  that,  a  fi'W  weeks  before,  tbe  sense  of  outrage,  and  blood 
flashing  and  boiling  with  indignation,  would  have  made  impossible  to  him. 
Be  supported  the  reproaches  of  irritated  shareholders  with  a  comnawd 
dignity  that  disarmed  them  for  the  time  and  soft«ned  them  for  the  fnton. 
If  the  glow  of  resentment  rose  to  his  cheek  when  the  language  that  had  bMO 
held  of  him  came  hack  to  bis  mind,  yet  in  bis  severe  self-condemnatiixi 
be  felt  he  could  almost  forgive  the  speakers  and  writers.  All  the  tine  bi 
was  borne  np  by  the  confidence  with  which  he  counted  on  seeing  hii 
reputation  cleared  from  every  shade  of  blame  ;  his  mind  was  shaping  tbf 
course  he  had  to  follow  in  tbe  last  resort ;  and,  looking  forward  to  t 
peaceful  retirement  after  bis  troubles,  he  swore  to  himself  that  faia  baw 
should  be  publicly  washed  as  spotless  as  Lucy  Winter's  before  be  eloiiMd 
her  as  hia  bride. 

Ilis  indignant  and  explicit  denial  of  the  authorship  of  the  memorandmn 
found  among  Hemprigge's  papers  had  acquitted  him  to  the  intelllgeoc* 
of  all  candid  men.  It  ought,  consequently,  to  have  reliered  him  from 
the  imputation  of  having  instigated  tbe  more  mischievous  transactieiu  of 
the  Company,  were  it  not  so  much  more  easy  to  refute  a  charge  than  I0 
obliterut«  its  consequences.    But,  meantime,  Ur.  Hooker,  while  laboaiii^ 
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in  bis  own  interests,  had  been  doing  bim,  as  well  as  the  Company, 
excellent  service.  That  worthy  gentleman,  indeed,  on  the  occasion  of  bis 
interview  with  Mr.  Rivington,  had  in  his  pocket  a  touching  letter  from 
his  self- banished  son.  In  it,  Hemprigge — we  must  still  call  him  so — 
urged  that  it  was  necessity,  and  a  golden  opportunity  before  a  heavy 
pay-day,  which  had  impelled  him  to  a  flight  so  sudden,  that  he  could  not 
gratify  his  affections  by  taking  tender  leave  of  his  honoured  parent.  He 
had  feared  their  mutual  feelings  might  have  been  too  much  for  them, 
possibly  even  hurried  them  into  deplorable  and  irreparable  excesses ; 
and  when  he  took,  reluctantly,  that  luxury  of  precautions  towards  placing 
himself  and  his  abstracted  treasures  beyond  the  chance  of  successful 
pursuit,  he  felt  he  only  acted  upon  those  safe  principles  which  Hooker  had 
carefully  instilled  into  him  through  life.  Then  addressing  himself  to  his 
correspondent's  sound  sense  and  worldly  wisdom,  he  suggested,  in  short, 
that  bygones  should  be  bygones,  reminding  his  father  that  he  had 
secured  the  means  of  rewarding  any  services  that  might  be  rendered  him. 
He  wound  up  by  noting  certain  points  in  which  he  felt  accurate  information 
to  be  very  desirable,  and,  in  a  postscript,  inquired  anxiously  afler 
Childersleigh,  remarking,  regretfully,  that  had  his  death  occurred  a  little 
sooner,  it  would  have  saved  the  Company  a  great  deal  of  loss,  and  the 
writer  the  trouble  of  encumbering  himself  with  a  great  many  documents 
intrinsically  valueless. 

Upon  that  hint  and  Mr.  Rivington's,  after  mature  reflection,  and 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  Mr.  Hooker  wrote.  He  rested  lightly  and 
tenderly  on  the  culprit's  misdeeds,  although  he  shed  some  natural  tears 
over  the  fiill  of  that  son  of  the  morning,  to  whose  sparkling  apotheosis  he 
had  looked  for  the  lightening  of  his  declining  days.  He  lamented  in 
him  the  victim  of  circumstances  rather  than  of  social  suicide,  and  admitted 
that,  all  those  unhappy  circumstances  considered,  he  might  have  guided 
his  conduct  and  conscience  by  the  light  of  reason.  Then  imitating  his 
correspondent,  and  turning  to  the  practical,  he  supplied  him,  to  the  best 
of  his  means,  with  the  information  he  had  requested,  assured  him  he 
might  still  rely  on  the  paternal  affection  and  devotion  in  time  to  come, 
and  finally,  expatiating  on  his  own  forlorn  and  utterly  desolate  lot, 
appealed  to  his  son's  interests,  as  well  as  filial  piety,  to  secure  to  him  the 
moans  of  subsistence. 

Distrusting,  perhaps,  that  son's  generosity,  or  misdoubting  the  value 
of  the  services  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  render  him,  his  letter  had 
its  postscript  too : 

<*  Poor  Mr.  Childersleigh  is  no  more.  He  sank  gradually,  and  ex- 
pired peacefully  at  Sir  Basil's  place  in  Scotland.  Whatever  your  feelings 
may  have  been,  my  dear  boy,  let  me  entreat  of  you  to  bury  them  in  his 
tomb.  His  death  makes  the  papers  you  allude  to  more  worthless  to  you 
than  ever,  \^ch  will  be  doubtless  annoying,  but  we  must  look  for  trials 
in  this  life,  and  remember  that  restoring  them  will  make  the  chase  less 
hot  after  you,  while  it  may  be  very  helpful  to  me  in  arranging  terms  mtk 
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the  liquidators,  fio  I  implore  of  xoa  to  let  me  liave  litem, 
eooDcr  the  better.  I  am  Lappy  to  show  yon  honr  to  b«  of  real 
me  without  injuring  yo;iraelf." 

FortouiLtely  for  oU  parties,  Uemprlgge  saw  tlie  mntt«r  in  tlie  Bgbtn 
which  the  wary  Hooker  had  placed  it,  aud  moved  perhaps  hy  the  ntf 
pect«dly  forgiving  tone  of  tho  father  he  bad  wronged,  loet  no  ttm*  b 
gladdeniog  the  old  man's  beurt  by  traneutitlicg  him  much  of  tho  nuBsiog 
property.  The  result  was  the  recovery  by  the  Credit  Foncier  of  a  qnt&lit; 
of  Louda  and  scrip  that  materially  brightened  its  prospects.  Broogtit  tut 
to  face  with  the  liquidators  by  Mr.  Rivington's  iaterpoeltion,  Hookn^ 
demenaour  had  boon  abject'y  conciliatory ;  he  had  wept  bitter  tears  or« 
tho  unworthy  soo  by  whose  conduct  he  bad  befa  one  of  the  faeinatf 
Buffei'eca ;  expressed  bis  satisfaction  that  tardy  repentance  Ehottld  hm 
been  followed  by  partial  atonement,  and  that  be.  Hooker,  had  been  \q 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  tho  human  Justniment  of  retriovieg  m 
much  valuable  property  for  his  fellow-ahaieholders.  At  first  lie  sdenndf 
averred  bis  ignorance  of  the  whereabouts  of  hia  erring  son,  who,  t» 
be  pertinently  remarked,  was  far  loo  clever  to  put  it  in  the  poirer  oT  any 
one  to  denounce  him — far  less  of  a  man  with  his  own  well-knoirti  re«titndt 
of  principle.  The  first  letter  that  bad  come  to  band,  had  borne  a  FtatA 
postmarlt,  that  was  all  be  could  tell  ;  and  unluckily  be  bad  torn  it  to 
shreds  in  a  natural  transport  of  grief  and  indigDation.  The  packet  V 
bod  had  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  them,  with  its  areompanyiDg  Bote, 
bad  been  left  anonymously  at  bia  lodgings,  and  the  paper  which  had  ts- 
veloped  it  was  much  at  Ibeir  service.  And  to  this  strange  etory  fa* 
adhered,  until  bis  constancy  was  shaken  by  threats  of  avenging  justice, 
and  assurances  that  only  tho  fullest  confession  of  all  he  knew  conld 
extricate  him  from  a  dangerously  false  position.  If  he  had  nothing  to  1«I1, 
so  much  tho  worse  for  him.  If  he  bad,  the  liquidators  might  possibly  he 
prevailed  on,  in  the  iutercsta  of  the  Company,  so  far  to  blink  their  ttrirt 
duty  as  not  merely  to  overlook  his  fault,  but  to  consider  bis  BervieM. 
Thus  painfully  assailed,  his  reticence  gave  way.  In  a  buret  of  grief  bff 
enti'oatcd  them  to  deal  gently  by  a  fond  parent,  who  bad  been  temnM 
to  shield  an  erring  child ;  lamouted,  with  apparently  genuine  feeling,  that 
ho  really,  at  his  sou's  suggestion,  had  destroyed  the  letters  be  bui 
received,  but  protested  solemnly  that  the  last  had  been  written  front 
Beville,  and  declaring  tim  writer's  intention  of  forthwith  quilling  8paia: 
bad  given  no  further  clue  to  bis  intentions.  With  this  the  inquisilors  wei« 
conslruiued  to  be  coutent,  and  it  was  agreed  to  direct  n  flying  party  froHt 
Scotland  Yard  ou  the  traces  of  the  missirig  one.  The  procueding  vna 
absolutely  de  luni'fi"'  for  the  satisfaction  of  troublesome  sbareboldcrB, 
but  no  one  felt  over-snnguine  as  to  the  running  into  a  foi  who  had 
got  so  well  away,  when  tho  aoeut  was  so  cold,  tbe  carUi  be  might  be*d 
for  BO  doubtful,  and  when  tbe  necessity  of  invoking  the 
intervention  of  tho  Foreign  Ofiico  to  tbe  help  of  justice  made  tbe 
•0  holdiug. 
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On  examination  of  the  recovered  securitios,  the  liquidator  expressed 
himself  hopeful — and  the  remark  was  meant  for  the  directors,  not  the 
shareholders,  which  gave  it  a  very  different  significance — that  a  single 
moderate  call  might  he  made  to  suffice  for  the  more  pressing  claims, 
while  the  others  might  run  off  as  assets  realized  themselves ;  and  that, 
ultimately,  there  might  even  be  a  something  to  return.  Childer&leigh's 
investigation  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  thus,  bad  as  things 
were,  they  were  likely  to  be  greatly  better  than  had  been  guessed  at  first. 
At  the  impending  meeting  there  would  be  what  might  bo  considered  an 
agreeable  surprise  in  store  for  the  shareholders,  which  it  might  be  hoped 
would  soothe  them  into  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  they  would  give  a 
more  cordial  hearing  to  explanations,  and  to  Childersleigh  a  cordial 
hearing  was  everything.  So  said  Mc  Alpine,  addressing  himself  encourag- 
ingly to  his  over-sensitive  friend. 

"  Really,  my  dear  Childersleigh,  you  take  this  far  too  much  to  heart. 
Those  who  play  at  bowls  must  expect  to  meet  with  rnbbers,  and  public  men 
must  be  prepared  to  face  abuse.  Those  fellows  who  attacked  you  knew 
in  their  hearts  they  were  lying,  and  now  they  see  their  falsehoods 
exploding  one  by  one.  Depend  on  it,  we  who  are  officially  connected 
with  the  company  will  do  you  public  justice,  and  this  must  soon  blow 
over,  and  be  forgotten.  After  all  you  can  afford  to  let  them  talk,  whea 
you  recollect  that  you  slipped  out  of  it  in  time,  and  that  in  the  most 
honourable  and  open  manner.  Without  an  afterthought  you  can  claim 
your  old  relation's  money,  take  yourself  off  to  your  family  place  with  a 
round  half-million  and  a  charming  wife,  and  till  you  come  back  to  life, 
and  go  into  Parliament,  grumble  at  your  ease  at  the  world's  ingratitude  ; 
for  say  what  they  like,  it  was  you  who  made  us,  and  Providence  and  that 
rascal  Hooker  together  who  undid  your  work.  I  had  my  own  stake  in  the 
Company,  and  between  that  and  my  friendship  for  you  may  be  allowed 
to  be  a  dispassionate  judge,  and  believe  me  I  only  speak  as  every  one  else 
will  in  another  twelve  months.*'         • 

But  Hugh's  countenance  did  not  brighten  much  at  the  golden  visions 
his  friend  had  conjured  up.  Wealth  and  peace,  and  even  Lucy,  would 
have  had  few  charms  for  him,  had  he  felt  his  own  ill-advised  acts  had 
given  scandal  the  right  of  access  to  his  Eden. 

So  far  as  Lucy  was  concerned,  days  of  reserve  were  over  for  him, 
and  from  her  he  had  scarcely  a  secret.  Like  most  men  who  have  been  in 
the  way  of  closely  looking  up  their  bosoms,  his  confidence,  when  he  had 
fairly  given  it,  came  with  a  rush,  and  he  revelled  in  the  luxury  of  sharing 
his  inmost  thoughts  with  some  one  he  could  freely  trust  in.  The  spirit  of 
nnworldliness  that  had  wrestled  with  him  while  his  heart  was  shackled  in 
the  golden  fetters  of  Lothbury  was  in  the  ascendant  now ;  he  had  become 
alive  to  all  he  might  have  spared  himself  had  he  listened  to  its  promptings 
sooner,  and  with  refinements  of  conscience  and  honour  in  question,  he 
came  to  Lucy  as  to  an  holy  oracle,  predisposed  to  see  with  her  eyes  and 
judge  with  her  judgment. 
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*<  Upon  my  word,  Hugh/'  she  exclaimed  one  day,  **  I  am  teixified  attk 
responsibilities  you  contrive  to  throw  on  me.  How  well  I  rememVerirbai 
I  was  too  awestruck  by  the  sense  of  your  iron  wlU  and  anconqoenbld 
Belf-reliance  to  have  dreamed  of  daring  to  love  you  even  in  chateaux 
(TEspaffne,  and  now,  forgive  my  vanity,  bat  it  seems  as  if  you  have  mwk 
over  to  me  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  as  if  I  had  only  to  speak  for  joa  [ 
to  obey." 

*'  I  am  leaving  my  idols  to  listen  to  my  good  angel.  And  do  not 
flatter  yourself  I  obey  blindly ;  but  the  more  I  revolve  your  advice  the 
more  it  comes  to  mo  as  inspiration.  It  is  often  the  very  last  the  world 
would  give  me,  it  is  true,  but  I  have  had  enough  of  the  world,  for  the  time 
at  least,  and  by  way  of  a  change  I  mean  to  try  living  for  yon.*' 

**  A  poor  object  to  give  up  a  life  like  yours  for,  Hugh,"  she  answered, 
looking  up  at  him  fondly,  through  blushes  and  smiles ;  *'  but  if  yoa 
insisted,  I  fear  I  should  be  too  much  of  a  woman  to  refuse.  At  least  I 
shall  struggle  for  the  first  place  with  you,  I  tell  you  fairly." 

**  That  is  yours  for  life,  dearest,  bo  sure.  But  hear  me  quietly 
while  I  make  one  more  confession.  There  is  a  something  I  have  been 
hesitating  over  long ;  if  I  have  kept  it  from  you,  it  is  because  I  had  t 
presentiment  how  your  nature  must  decide,  and  I  felt  I  ought  to  protect 
you  against  yourself  and  me  and  a  decision  which  the  most  honouraUe 
men  I  could  consult  would  most  likely  mock  as  moral  quixotism.  Yoa 
believe  me  rich,  and  rich  I  am,  and  my  riches  are  mine  beyond  the  reach 
of  law  or  even  opinion.  What  if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  begin  our  wedded 
life  with  the  sacrifice  of  them,  with  the  sacrifice  of  everything  except 
our  love,  and  for  scruples  very  likely  overstrained  ?  " 

**  Your  riches  are  nothing  to  me,  you  know  ver}-  well ;  why,  indeed, 
should  they  be  so.  I  had  accustomed  myself  to  look  forward  to  poverty 
and  solitude,  and  you  have  ofifercd  me  a  home  and  a  heart — ^and  such  a 
heart !  No  one  can  judge  your  scruples  like  yourself.  If  you  go  by  your 
own  feelings,  you  can  never  go  \NTong." 

**  As  I  said,  it  was  because  I  was  so  sure  of  how  you  would  advise 
that  I  never  asked  you  for  advice,  and  my  worldly  wisdom  clings  by  me  so 
fast  that  I  am  half  ashamed  to  break  the  matter  even  to  you.  It  is  simply 
this.  I  fear  nothing  will  ever  persuade  the  public,  and  what  is  far 
more,  I  may  never  succeed  in  convincing  myself  that  I  am  not  the  indi- 
rect cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  Credit  Foncier.  After  clearing 
accounts  there,  and  thanks  to  it  entirely,  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  claim 
in  September  that  succession  of  Miss  Childerslcigh's  I  have  been  labouring 
for.  Yet  my  feeling  is,  that  we  should  live  an  unhappy,  and  what  is  worse, 
a  dishonoured  life,  if  we  were  to  withdraw  in  our  wealth  to  Childersleigh, 
while  others  were  in  poverty  by  my  fault." 

**  And  you  would  give  up  all  you  have  been  working  for  and  won,  and 
the  fortune  that  ought  to  have  been  yours  by  birth  and  right  1 "  exclaimed 
Lucy,  looking  at  him  with  admiration.  '^  Oh,  Hugh,  I  cannot  recom- 
mend you  to  do  it.*' 
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"  But  for  yourself  ?  " 

**  For  me.  Nothing  could  make  me  prouder  of  my  husband  than  I 
am,  and  let  our  circumstances  be  what  they  may,  I  must  be  perfectly 
happy  with  him." 

**  Bemember  that  is  not  all.  The  most  I  may  do  can  only  repair 
a  part  of  the  mischief,  and  if  I  act,  I  cannot  act  by  halves ;  Childersleigh 
must  go  with  the  rest,  and  the  smaller  sacrifice  that — that  we  could  never 
live  there.  Yet  I  had  so  looked  to  seeing  you  mistress  in  my  old  home* 
After  all,  as  Horace  or  some  one  else  says,  *  it  is  in  our  mind  and  not  in 
our  surroundings  we  must  find  our  happiness.'  " 

**  Horace,  or  some  one  else,  was  quite  right,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
our  being  unhappy  anywhere.  Yet  I  do  wish,  for  your  sake,  you  could 
have  saved  Childersleigh,  and  I  shrink  more  and  more  from  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  advising  you  to  what  you  would  so  very  naturally  repent. 
Weigh  it  well,  at  least,  that  you  may  have  no  regrets  left  but  natural  ones, 
and  however  you  decide,  I  shall  be  contented  and  happy." 

**  Before  my  mind  is  made  up,  I  mean  to  talk  it  over  with  the  friends 
who  have  stood  by  me  so  firmly  through  all  this  business.  That  much, 
at  least,  I  owe  them ; "  and  thereupon  the  interview  took  a  turn  which 
cannot  have  any  interest  for  the  pubHc. 

The  associations  with  Childersleigh  that  had  twisted  themselves  into 
the  fibres  of  his  nature  ;  the  hopes  he  had  cherished  of  one  day  reviving 
his  boyish  memories  ;  of  returning  to  his  family  home  and  repairing  his 
family  fortunes,  made  strong  remonstrance  with  Hugh,  urging  him  to  take 
the  common-sense  view  of  the  situation  and  act  as  the  world  would  have 
him  act ;  and  as  he  had  expected,  he  found  his  friends,  to  a  man,  upon  the 
same  side. 

**  My  dear  fellow,'*  said  McAlpine,  **  as  you  know,  I  am  one  of  the 
sufierers  your  conscience  reproaches  you  with  having  victimized,  and  I 
have  told  you  already  my  opinion  of  the  relation  you  stand  in  to  the 
Company.  *  Jowk  and  let  the  jaw  gae  by,*  as  the  Scotch  proverb  says,  or 
to  paraphrase  it  in  English,  only  let  them  have  out  their  say  and  you 
may  depend  on  their  soon  being  silent,  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
that  they  have  really  nothing  to  reproach  you  with.  Gravely,  and  on 
my  honour,  Hugh,  to  act  as  you  talk  of  acting  would  be  gratuitous  folly, 
and  the  very  people  you  benefit  would  be  much  more  likely  to  laugh  at 
you  than  to  thank  you.  In  your  place,  moreover,  I  should  feel  I  owed  a 
duty  to  my  ancestors  which  would  make  it  both  sin  and  shame  to  throw 
Childersleigh  away  for  such  a  crotchet." 

**  Well,  Hugh,"  remarked  Rushbrook,  **it  is  a  most  romantic  idea 
and  does  credit  to  your  powers  of  fancy.  If  I  thought  you  meant 
it  seriously  I  should  preach  to  you  about  casting  pearls  to  the  pigs, — for 
acting  chivalrously  by  a  rabble  of  City  speculators  strikes  me  as  being  very 
much  the  same  thing.  As  I  don't  do  you  that  injustice,  I  shall  spare  my 
breath." 

«  For  my  part  I  should  just  as  soon  thixik  of  fteu^^^  ^  Oti^^n^^  \^t 
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consclenco-money  to  the  croupiers  at  Hombnrg  after  a  Incky  season,  were 
a  lacky  season  conceivable,*'  commented  Barringioiiy  who  was  present 
«  But  if  you  do  make  yourself  a  pauper,  remember,  Ghildersleigb,  tn 
have  a  right  to  count  on  me."  Barrington  in  possession  of  his  unde'i 
property  was  now  a  man  of  wealth  and  position.  I 

And  when  he  broached  the  idea  to  the  dignified  liord  Hestercombe, 
the  peer  doubted  if  he  had  heard  aright,  and  when  by  repetition  he 
had  convinced  himself  that  his  ears  had  not  deceived  him,  he  looked 
uneasily  at  his  nephew,  as  if  suspecting  that,  a  long  lucid  interval  notwitk- 
standing,  his  brain  was  still  shaken  by  the  effects  of  his  illness.  So  Hagk 
having  collected  all  the  opinions  he  cared  for,  had  only  to  decide  for  himself 
before  the  next  meeting  of  the  shareholders. 

He  felt  very  gratefully  to  his  uncle,  and  listened  patiently,  while  h 
a  most  candid  expression  of  opinion  the  Earl  indemnified  himself  for  Um  | 
trouble  he  had  taken  in  what  had  been  a  very  painful  business  to  him. 
More  for  Ruslibruok*s  sake  than  his  own,  Hugh  went  a  good  deal  to 
Hestercombe  House.  Bushbrook  had  confided  to  him  that  he  only  waited 
till  the  earlier  weeks  of  mourning  were  over  to  propose  in  form  for  Mia 
Ghildersleigb,  nnd  Hugh  knew  he  could  best  repay  his  consin^s  friendsbip 
by  smoothing  the  way  to  a  marriage  he  rejoiced  in  with  his  whole  heart 
It  should  be  no  fanlt  of  his  if  the  Hestercombes  were  not  alive  to  the 
value  of  the  wife  their  heir  was  determined  to  bring  homo  to  them, 
and  no  one  could  speak  to  her  worth  with  more  heartfelt  sincerity  than 
Hugh.  He  showed  himself  regularly  at  his  clubs  as  matter  of  dntv,  bd 
what  time  he  could  spare  from  **The  Cedars**  was  spent  with  half-a-dozet 
of  intimates.  If  the  unhappy  Credit  Foncier  had  done  nothini?  else, 
at  least  it  had  sifted  his  friends  for  him,  and  that  was  somethinir  in  t 
world  where  it  is  so  hard  to  tell  them. 
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Wirn  the  payment  of  800,000Z.,  the  price  of  the  cession  of  their  rights  to 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  officially  expired  the  political  privileges  of  <*  the 
Honourable  Company  of  Merchant  Adventarers  trading  unto  Hudson's 
Bay  '* — the  last  of  the  great  English  monopolies:  a  commercial  corpora- 
tion which,  with  a  few  clerks,  ruled  more  than  half  of  North  America, 
after  a  fashion  despotic  and  irresponsible  enough :  a  mere  joint-stock 
company  of  traders,  who  yet,  at  their  own  sweet  will,  under  their  own 
banner  of  ''  pro  pelle  et  cute,*'  declared  war  and  made  peace,  and  without 
a  single  soldier  held  in  awe  and  loyal  subjection  fierce  tribes  of  Indian 
warriors,  all  across  the  broad  continent  of  America  from  York  Factory  to 
Fort  Victoria.  The  last  of  the  old  proprietary  goyemments,  they  saw 
the  gorgeous  career  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  its  decline  and 
£Edl ;  they  witnessed  Louisiana  ceded  by  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  of 
fipain,  and  the  Seigneurs  of  Canada  become  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
and  again  of  the  new- bom  Dominion  of  Canada :  the  Darien  enterprise 
come  to  ruin,  the  South  Sea  Bubble  burst,  and  a  dozen  rivals  brought  to 
nought :  they  remembered  when  all  North  America  was  the  plantation  of 
his  Migesty,  themselves  remaining  loyal  and  attached  when  the  colonies 
broke  from  the  mother  country :  they  survived  eleven  sovereigns  and  died 
in  the  reign  of  the  twelfth. 

We,  who  knew  the  Company  in  its  pakny  days,  who  drank  its  good 
wine  and  eat  of  its  salt ;  who  hobanobbed  in  its  picketed  forts  with  the 
sturdy  factors  at  great  oaken  tables  laden  with  beaver-tails,  buffalo-tongues, 
and  huge  roasts  of  moose,  and  of  elk,  and  of  caubon  ;  dishes  of  juicy  ante- 
lope and  luscious  salmon  from  the  rivers  of  its  empire  of  territory,  ptarmigan 
from  Hudson's  Bay,  oulachan,  most  delicious  of  fishes,  from  Vancouver 
Island,  and  snowy  hares  from  the  Eskimo  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Sea  :  we,  who  shared  its  stirring  enterprises,  and  floated  down  fiEU*  western 
rivers  in  its  birch-bark  canoes,  who  have  been  honoured  with  seeing  our 
names  carved  on  tamarack  'Mobsticks"  on  the  Albany  River,  and  on 
cedar  ones  on  the  Columbia,  in  return  for  rigales  of  tea,  tobacco,  and 
rum  largessed  unto  its  voyageuiis :  we  who  were,  in  a  word,  of  it,  have 
precious  memories  in  relation  to  the  great  corporation,  and  may  be  excused 
for  lingering  fondly  over  its  history,  even  at  a  time  when  the  world  is  most 
disposed  to  hold  its  achievements  cheaply,  and  to  dwell  severely  upon  its 
misdoings  and  shortcomings. 

About  the  year  1667  there  was  living  in  a  dull  set  of  chambers  in 
the  Temple  a  retired  soldier,  who,  having  done  knightly  service  ibr  his 
royalunde^' of  sacred  memory,"  was biu^ with  endlesa c^%tD££»«\ vc^xi.- 
ments,  nev^  -proioctiye  at  mack  good  to  {he  ^c«\&,  «ii\T^^<«tm^^^ 
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to  hla  own  slender  purEO.  Uo  had  always  been  on  the  eve  of  BODM 
discovery,  but  had  nerer  mado  it ;  ami  now  his  Serene  Highness  Bapot 
Prince  Palatioo  of  the  Rhine,  was  last  autUing  down  into  lielog  a  Kttrf 
MweenoB  to  every  needy  adventurer  wlio  found  his  way  wilh 
scheme  to  the  farther  side  of  Temple  Bar.  Eummftging  Uiroc^  tbd 
tomea  of  the  Temple  Librarj-,  he  read  how,  in  1252,  Marco  Polo,  the  gnrt  ! 
Venetian  traveller,  saw  in  the  tent  of  the  Grand  ifhan  of  Tartu;  fn 
and  Bablea  "  brought  from  the  North,  from  Iho  bad  of  darkuesn."  Ibt 
idea  Btniek  him,  that  could  these  furs  be  got  now,  what  ft  lipleDctid  tchmi 
it  woald  bo.  Just  then  he  was  waited  on  by  a  man  who  had  traratM 
much  in  North  America,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  nilil  Indin 
tribes  not  far  from  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Say.  This  was  M.  Groueliq^ 
a  Frenchman,  almost  as  full  of  achemes  as  the  Frioco  bimseU^  but.  ■ 
this  particular  occasion,  occupied  with  oue  more  than  ordinarilj  laaAiL 
He  Gred  the  imaf^luation  of  the  Palatine  by  his  pictures  of  tho  excMdiig 
abundance  of  fur-animals  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Ksy,  and  Q» 
great  proGt  which  could  be  made  from  them.  Tho  result  ns,  llul 
afler  an  experimental  trip  had  proved  sucoessfnl,  the  influence  of  Priset 
Rupert  aucceeded  in  forming  a  joint-stock  company  of  noUemes  lai 
gentlemen  for  the  piupoae  of  pursuing  tbb  fur-trade.  Furtbennora,  Ui 
cousin,  the  King — for  what  back-handed  douceur  history  does  not  in&a 
ua — granted  to  this  company  of  "  Horchant  Adventurers  trading  wU 
Hudson's  Bay"  a  charter  investing  them  with  a  monopoly  of  the  Ebb 
and  lands  of  all  the  hurdera  of  all  the  streams  dowing  into  Hudson's  Ibfi 
not  occupied  by  the  subjects  of  noy  Christian  prince  ;  and,  farthenaon, 
the  privilege  to  make  "  war  and  peace  with  the  people  not  subjects  of  ■&; 
Christian  priuce."  This  was  dated  the  2nd  of  May,  1GG9.  The  adntt- 
tarera  gradually  eitended  their  enterprise,  until,  19(1  years  later,  tb«j 
poEaoEscd  155  establishments,  in  chaige  of  S5  chief  factors,  28  cliief 
traders,  152  clurks,  and  1,200  other  servants,  besides  having  a  largi 
number  of  natives  under  their  contrul.  These  trading  districts  {88  is 
number)  were  divided  into  five  departments,  and  extended  over  u  eomtli; 
nearly  as  big  as  Europe,  though  thinly  peopled  by  some  160.000  aatira^ 
Esquimaux,  Indiaaa,  and  half-breeds. 

A  typical  "fort"  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compauy  was  not  at  best 
u  very  lively  sort  of  affair,  though  sometimes,  built  on  a  comnuuidtDf 
Bituation  at  the  bend  of  some  beautiful  river  and  haeked  fay  wave 
after  wave  of  dark  pino-forcst,  it  was  not  unpictarCHijue  in  appeanuicft. 
Fiuicy  n  parallelogram  of  greater  or  less  extent  enclosed  by  a  pi«k<il 
tiveuty-Sve  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  composed  of  upright  trunks  of  trcos, 
placed  in  a  trench  and  faateueil  along  the  top  by  a  rail,  and  yoa  bare 
the  enclosare.  At  each  comer  was  a  strong  bastion  Imilt  of  squared 
logit,  and  pierced  for  guns  which  could  sweep  every  side  of  the  fort. 
Inside  this  pioliol  was  a  gallery  running;  right  round  the  enclosure,  jinrt 
high  enough  for  a  man's  head  to  be  level  with  the  top  of  the  fonee.  Al 
interrols  all  along  the  side  of  the  picket  were  loop-holca  for  muskotry, 
^Bway  was  another  basdoa,  from  w\n,i^ 
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on  any  party  attempting  to  carry  the  gate.  Altogether,  though  perfectly 
incapable  of  withstanding  a  ten-pounder  for  a  couple  of  hours,  it  was 
strong  enough  to  resist  almost  any  attack  the  Indians  could  bring 
against  it.  Inside  this  enclosure  were  the  store-houses,  houses  of  the 
employes,  wells,  and  sometimes  a  good  garden.  All  night  long  a 
voyafjeur  would,  watch  by  watch,  pace  round  this  gallery,  crying  out 
at  intervals,  with  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek,  the  hours  and  the  state 
of  the  weather.  This  was  as  a  precaution  in  case  of  fire,  and  the  hour- 
calling  was  to  prevent  him  filing  asleep  for  any  length  of  time.  Some  of 
the  less  important  and  more  distant  outposts  were  only  rough  little  log 
cabins  among  the  snow,  without  picket  or  other  enclosure,  where  a  ''post- 
master *'  resided  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Company.  The  mode 
of  trading  was  peculiar.  It  was  an  entire  system  of  barter,  a  **  made  "  or 
'<  typical  **  beaver-skin  being  the  standard  of  trade.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
currency  of  the  country.  Thus  an  Indian  arriving  at  one  of  the  Company's 
establishments  with  a  bundle  of  furs  which  he  intends  to  sell,  proceeds, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  trading-room  :  there  the  trader  separates  the 
furs  into  lots,  and  after  adding  up  the  amount,  delivers  to  the  Indian  a 
number  of  little  pieces  of  wood,  indicating  the  number  of  **  made-beavers  '* 
to  which  his  *  *  hunt ' '  amounts.  He  is  next  taken  to  the  store-room,  where  he 
finds  himself  surrounded  by  bales  of  blankets,  slop-coats,  guns,  scalping- 
knives,  tomahawks  (all  made  in  Birmingham),  powder-horns,  flints,  axes, 
&c.  Each  article  has  a  recognized  value  in  **  made-beavers ; "  a  slop 
coat,  for  example,  may  be  worth  five  made-beavers,  for  which  the  Indian 
delivers  up  twelve  of  his  pieces  of  wood  ;  for  a  gun  he  gives  twenty  ;  for 
a  knife  two  ;  and  so  on,  until  his  stock  of  wooden  cash  is  expended.  At 
every  port,  or  at  least  in  every  district,  there  is  a  tariff  established  which 
varies  very  little  year  by  year.  The  Indian  cannot  understand  the  varying 
price  of  furs,  and  accordingly  the  Company  takes  the  risk  of  this  change, 
and  unless  the  fall  is  of  long  continuance,  gives  the  same  price  for  the  for 
as  formerly  when  it  was  high,  or  vice  versa.  Therefore  on  some  fiirs  the 
Company  loses,*  but  it  compensates  itself  on  others.  The  Indian  need  not, 
however,  attempt  to  beat  down  the  price.  The  tariff  is  unchangeable.  If 
you  are  not  pleased  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  go  to  the  next  shop ;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  Company  sells  nothing  to  the  Indians 
which  is  not  of  the  best  quality  of  its  kind,  h&s  gone  far  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  natives  in  them,  over  the  American  traders.  Sometimes  the 
Indian  is  introduced,  while  trading,  into  a  narrow  passage,  the  end  of  which 
faces  a  window  like  the  window  of  a  railway  or  theatre  ticket-office,  at  which 
he  conducts  his  negotiations  with  the  trader.  After  finishing  he  is  pre- 
sented with  some  trifle  in  addition  to  the  payment  for  his  furs,  and  makes 
room  for  some  one  else.  The  passage  is  crooked,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  experience  tells  the  trader  that  the  Indian  is  apt,  in  a  heated  bargain, 
to  shoot  him  from  behind  1 

^^  See  on  thiB  point  Dr.  Bae's  evklenoe  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  OoiMwUlet  of  iV^ 
Monte  of  Commons  on  the  BndmnCe  Bay  Company,  \B57 ,  \k.  ^^. 
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The  officers  of  the  Compitny  are  classed  as  follows  : — First,  Uie  Uboim 
vihn  is  readj'  to  tnm  hia  baud  to  anytfaiiig  :  to  become  a  trapper,  iAm- 
lunn  or  rough  carpenter,  &t  the  shortest  notice.  He  is  geoeraltT  emplojHl 
in  cutting  firewood  for  the  conanniption  of  the  eetablisbmcnt  at  vludi  bf 
is  stationtd,  Bhovelliag  snow  from  beforo  Iho  doors,  menctiog  all  snria  d 
damages  to  aU  sorts  of  things  ;  and,  during  the  fnuntner,  in  tnusporiai 
furs  and  goods  between  his  port  nod  the  nearest  dupot.  He  is  «Rr 
ciUicd  u  Koyiiiriiir.  "  Nt-xt  in  rank  is  tbe  interpreter  :  he  is,  for  Hit  tBOi 
pari,  an  iat«lligcnt  labourer  of  pretty  lung  standing  in  tbe  Bfirrice.  wfclb 
having  piel(i.'d  up  a  sronttoring  of  Indian,  is  useful  in  trading  witb  4h 
natives.  After  tbe  interpreter  conies  tbe  postmnst^r,  iisnally  ti  provoW 
labourer,  who,  fur  good  behaviour  or  vnlimble  services,  has  been  potoa* 
fontbg  with  tbe  gentlemen  of  the  sernee,  in  tbe  same  maiiDei''li 
private  soldier  in  the  ai-m%'  is  somctiicos  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
Tuissiuned  olGcer.  Next  are  the  apprentiue  clerks— raw  luds,  «ho  mma 
out  fresh  &om  school,  with  tbeir  mouths  agape  at  tbe  wooden  Utf 
behold  in  Hudson's  Bay."  They  grow  more  sensible  and  ecdatc  before  Ibf 
pass  tbroagb  the  first  fire  years  of  tbeir  npprenlicesbip,  wheu  they  atlUB 
tboronk  of  clerks.  The  clerk,  af(«r  a  number  of  years  of  service,  become 
a  chief  trader  (or  balf  shareholder),  and  in  a  few  yours  tnoru  he  Bttana 
the  highest  rank  in  the  service — that  of  chief  factor.  All  other 
of  the  Company,  snob  as  surgeons  and  ebip -captains,  eqni 
through  these  grades,  and  take  relative  rock,  though,  of  coarse, 
not  apprentice' clerks  at  any  time.  Frequently  now-a-dnys  this  ii 
training  is  also  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  tlie 
officers.  The  salaries  of  the  clprka  vary  from  20/.  to  100/..  with 
and  clothing  at  a  little  over  cost  price ;  while  the  eraolntnenU 
higher  officers  vary  acuordiog  to  the  dividend.  They  are 
iovariahly  Scotchmen,  while  the  labourers  are  Orkney  men, 
Canadians,  aud  Norwegians.  Not  so  many  young  men  of  good 
now  enter  the  service  as  formerly,  the  proppects  of  promotion  nii' 
so  great,  and  when  promotion  does  come  the  profits  are  less  ibaa  Ibsr 
used  to  be.  The  labourers  are  paid  miserably — only  about  1'.  or  80*. 
per  month,  but  still  the  Company  have  no  great  dilSculty  in  obtniniug  Ibeir 
complement  of  men.  Winter  was  dull  enough  in  these  sDow-chok^d 
forts.  The  furs  had  to  bo  sorted,  looked  to  continually,  and  packed. 
Then  tbe  ofScer  occupied  his  leisure  time  in  reading  what  hooks  he  had, 
telling  iutei-mioablo  stories,  sleeping,  hunting,  or  in  preparing  specimens 
of  Datoral  history,  in  the  stndy  of  which  not  a  few  have  attained  emineaee. 
I  have  heard  of  a  fort  where  the  inmates  were  so  hard  pressed  by  ^mMi 
that,  us  my  informant  lold  mo.  "  they  absolutely  began  to  write 
taricsoD  tbe  Gospel  of  Ezekiel  I  "  As  the  spring  advat 
the  fort,  and  gets  tbe  furs  nut  to  a  rendi'/.vous,  where  the  fnnel 
charge  of  the  "brigade"  uicetB  bim  aud  others,  and  delivers 
stores.  The  furs  arc  now  tnltcn  down  to  Victoria  or  Montroul, 
witli  mm,  packed  in  old  nun  casks,  or  in  moth-tight  rooms, 
by  (jnicb  sailing  double-manned  ships  to  EtiiiImiA.     To 
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oome  the  for-dealdrs  from  every  part, — Rnsdans,  Btdgarians,  Poles, 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Gentiles  of  all  nations.  Gracechnrcb  Street  is  then  a 
study  for  an  ethnologist.  The  dividend  is  declared  by  the  <*  GovemoFy 
Deputy-Governor,  and  Committee,'*  who  preside  over  the  shareholders  in 
London ;  and  the  affairs  for  the  next  year  settled  on.  And  so  the  routine 
of  the  great  Fur  Company  proceeds. 

Living  far  in  the  outer  world,  these  exiles  derived  their  notions  of  the 
ways  of  the  rest  of  mankind  either  from  books — often  of  rather  an  ancient 
date — from  a  raw,  newly  arrived  clerk,  from  a  rare  visit  to  a  frontier  town, 
or  from  some  semi-civilized  traveller — naturalist  or  sportsman — who  had 
found  his  way,  after  long  joumeyings,  to  the  traders'  bepicketed  fort.  Some- 
times a  hoary  old  fsLcior  would  go  as  fisu:  as  Montreal,  ay,  even  London  and 
Paris,  and  come  back  with  a  wondrous  display  of  all  sorts  of  knicknacks, 
peculiar  photographs,  and  the  undisputed  privilege  to  talk  like  Sir  Oracle, 
and  to  shoot  with  the  long  bow  for  the  remainder  of  his  natural  life.  They 
conducted  their  business  much  as  business  was  conducted  in  Charles  II. 's 
reign,  and  they  talked  of  the  world  as  it  was  when  they  entered  the  Com- 
pany, raw  lads,  maybe  forty  or  more  years  before.  Duelling  was  still 
supposed  to  be  the  *'  correct  thing  among  gentlemen ;  "  and  at  the  slightest 
provocation  it  was  thought  quite  indispensable  to  a  ''gentleman's 
honour"  to  ''call  out "  another  "gentleman,"  with  whom  the  challenger 
had  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  for  many  years,  and  must  perforce  live  in 
amity  or  enmity  for  a  good  number  yet.  Many,  however,  of  the  Company's 
officers  were  accomplished  gentlemen  and  good  scholars.  My  first  acquain- 
tance with  Tasso  and  Dante  in  the  original  was  derived  from  a  High- 
land  gentleman — first-cousin  of  a  peer — who  was  the  trader  in  charge 
of  a  far  northern  fort  where  I  was  then  posted,  and  I  have  met  others 
whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  puzzle  in  a  passage  in  any  of  the  more 
familiar  Greek  or  Latin  classics,  and  who  were  equally  acquainted  with 
Shakspeare,  Addison,  and  Tennyson.  With  their  wild  surroundings  and 
their  almost  barbarous  modes  of  life,  these  people  soon  became  half 
courtier  half  savage,  the  polite  side  of  their  existence  only  to  be  uncovered 
when  a  lettered  stranger — rare  event — came  among  them.  Many  of  the 
.officers  were  men  of  "  good  family,"  and  proud  of  their  gentle  blood  and 
long  descent.  Not  less  proud  were  we  all  of  our  connection  with  the 
Company.  We  never  looked  upon  ourselves  in  the  light  of  mere  clerks 
of  a  commercial  corporation,  but  talked  most  contemptuously  of  "  quill- 
drivers  "  and  **  eounter-jompers  "  generally.  No  Government  clerk 
was  prouder  of  his  appointment,  no  young  East  India  "  writer  "  in  the 
palmy  days  of  John  Company  more  exultant  ever  his,  than  were  we 
young  clerks  in  the  great  Fur  Company's  employ.  And  with  reason  too, 
for  many  of  us,  within  a  year  or  two  of  our  first  entrance  on  duty,  were 
governing  a  district. as  large  as  SootUmd,  thinly  peopled,  no  doubt,  but 
yet  with  irresponsible  power  over  the  destinies  of  the  few  hundred  savages 
who  hunted  furs  for  us.  Then  from  being  merely  in  receipt  of  a  salar^^ 
we  rose  to  be  ''tradera*'  and  '<&ctor8/'  when  ^e  ^«t%  ^^  i^Kt\si^T%^^  x^ 
^Hk^Companj,  Bbared  in  its. profttSy  and  had  m  onx  \wata^Biai»TaiStfm%tBpft>> 


nnniakiDg  of  faetorB  and  cluof  factors ;  the  goveraonhip  of  ft 

WHS  liDrtllj  beyond  our  reuuli,  anil  vo  might  ereu  attaui   the  tip-top  of  d 

bamnn  greatness,  aad  become  "  Govenior- Gene  nil  of  Raport's  Land.** 

When  the  young  clerk  want  ont  to  "  the  coiiutry,"  a  wifo  aa  a  a» 
paction  de  roijaije  was  out  of  the  qaostion  ;  and  most  frequent];,  wbes  hi 
^as  able  to  marrj-,  ho  was  far  distant  from  the  irom«ii  of  liis  ovn  ntt 
or  from  ciiilizatiou  of  any  sort.  The  same  was  trne  of  the  early  piooMi 
all  over  the  American  coutiuent,  few  of  thein  caring  to  ttike  «ivM  «iA 
Ihom,  but  preferring,  for  a  time  at  leant,  to  pnsb  their  fortone  •!(■» 
Absence  from  home,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  race  around  tbein,  bmi 
broke  the  links  which  once  bonnd  them  to  their  fiitL«rIaDd  «ed  til 
women  of  their  country,  and  many  took  wives  from  among  the  dangbtn 
of  the  Boil.  This  was  purticnlarjy  common  among  the  sermnts  of  At 
great  fur  companies,  not  only  becanee  few  irhite  women  cared  to  take  Vf 
tboir  lot  with  the  rovers  of  the  wide  fur  connlncs,  bnt  thut  it  was  alw  I 
matter  of  policy  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  powerful  IndiM 
tribes  among  whom  they  were  thrown.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Coinpuy, 
ever  the  most  shrewd  of  merchants — most  cantions  of  Scotchnua — 
encouraged  this  matmg  with  the  Indinn  races  among  their  uffieen  ml 
voyagenrs,  mainly  in  order  that  tbeir  employes  might  hare  ties  «U(& 
would  retnin  them  in  the  conntry  and  consolidate  the  fouDdatioos  of  tb* 
Company  by  bonds  of  relationship  and  friendship  between  all  iJHJt 
factors,  traders,  and  servants  generally.  80  Bons  and  duaghters  were  bon 
to  the  Slacs  and  Pierrea,  and  the  blood  of  Indian  warriors  mingUog  nik 
that  of'"  Hieland  lairds  "  and  French  bonrgeois,  the  traders,  the 
and  Ihe  voyagenrs  of  the  great  Fur  Company  began  to  flow  in 
stream  all  through  "His  Majesty's  Plantations  in  North 
deepening  and  expanding  until  it  reached  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pwdii^ 
from  York  Factory  to  Fort  Victoria.  Between  the  husbauds  and  iritw 
there  could,  of  conrsc,  be  little  sympathy.  The  unpivilJKed  wife  0ln| 
to  her  customs  and  her  people,  while  the  huNband  treated  her  not  M 
an  equal  but  an  inferior.  However,  in  course  of  time,  as  a  fort  gm* 
older,  there  arose  up  around  it  a  number  of  half-breed  girls  tolonlitf 
well  educated,  exceeding  intelhgoDt,  and  no  way  defiricut  in  beanfy. 
Indeed  I  do  not  ever  remember  seeing  a  really  ugly  half-breed  girl*  iat 
if  she  had  irregular  features,  the  magniGcent  black  eyes,  brunette  com' 
jjlexion  and  raven  locks  always  gave  her  peculiar  attractions.  Add  to  this 
ii  handsome  figure,  lithe  and  graceful,  und  that  peculiar  sweetness  aod 
iiiiirfl''  peculiar  to  the  half-breed,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
shg  should  soon  charm  the  young  oAiter  out  of  the  recoUecUou  of  llis 
fair-haired  Scottish  lasses  bo  had  left  in  the  Glen  of  Tramowhiuky. 
When  it  is  considered  (and  you  may  bo  sure  Donald  McDonald,  the 
pushing  young  clerk,  was  not  at  all  deficient  in  reflection  that  waj), 
that  these  young  ladies  were  often  the  daughters  of  the  great  factors  1  ^~ 
other  ofBoers  of  the  Company,  the  wedding  of  them  con  bci 
^led  an  act  of  great  self-denial.  The  old  factor  wonid  atA ' 
his  son-in-law  when  the  next  tutth  ot  eVi*>^  Uaiet* 
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and  often  dying  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  the  world's  gear,  his 
daughter  would  come  into  possession  of  no  small  amount  of  property. 
It  used  to  be  noted  in  the  Company,  in  latter  days,  that  if  an  officer 
married  a  **  white  girl  '*  on  any  of  his  visits  to  Montreal  or  Victoria,  he 
could  give  no  surer  guarantee  of  his  fitness  for  non-advancement  in  the 
Company.  *^Oot  ain  fish-guts  to  oor  ain  sea-maws,''*  used  to  be  the 
motto  of  the  Board  of  Management  composed  of  old  factors  who  had 
daughters  to  marry.  Young  officers,  knowing  this,  proceeded  accordingly. 
Sometimes  these  girls,  though  called  half-breeds,  were  perfectly  undis- 
tinguishable  from  whites,  and  had  sometimes  only  an  eighth  of  Indian 
blood.  Still,  what  with  association  and  early  education,  the  Indian 
cropped  out  now  and  then,  and  the  nationality  of  the  lady  was  rarely  to 
be  mistaken.  Yet,  after  all,  they  made  fairly  good  wives  and  mothers, 
and  to  this  day  get  married  more  readily  in  Victoria  than  the  shoals  of 
English  girls  which  the  establishment  of  the  colony  has  brought  out. 
The  Anthropological  Society  and  M.  Paul  Brocas  notwithstanding, 
these  Indian  marriages  were  usually  productive  of  large  families;  and 
rarely  is  an  officer  unblessed  with  a  quiverful.  At  most  of  the  large 
central  posts  were  schools,  and  at  Victoria  and  Bed  River  the  Company 
supported  good  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
Company's  gentlemen  and  servants.  Many  of  the  wealthier  officers,  who 
were  solicitous  of  a  better  education  for  their  children,  even  sent  them 
to  England ;  and  on  the  roll  of  more  than  one  English  university  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  half-breed  graduates.  When  a  young  trader  first 
unites  himself  to  an  Indian  woman  of  whole-blood  he  hardly  pounts 
upon  a  family,  and  imagines  that  he  can  easily  break  ofif  a  marriage 
the  only  ceremony  connected  with  which  consists  of  taking  unto  himself 
**  some  savage  woman."  But  he  is  mistaken,  and  when  the  time  which 
he  has  fixed  for  leaving  the  Indian  country  arrives,  he  finds  that  the 
faithful  companion  of  so  many  years  cannot  be  easily  shaken  ofif.  Children 
have  grown  up  around  him,  the  natural  affection  of  the  father  prevails, 
and  he  despises  the  laws  of  civilized  society;  each  succeeding  year 
weakens  the  recollection  of  home,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  temporary 
liainon  ends  in  a  permanent  union.  Those  so  circumstanced,  on  quitting 
the  Company,  bring  their  families  to  Canada,  Bed  Biver,  Willamette 
Valley  in  Oregon,  British  Columbia,  or  Vancouver  Island,  where  they 
purchase  lands,  on  which  they  live  in  a  kind  of  half  Indian,  half  civilized 
fashion ;  constantly  smoking  their  calumets,  and  railing  at  the  fashionable 
frivolities  of  the  great  world,  and  eternally  growling  at  the  dissipation  of 
the  new-comers — the  settlers  around  them.  The  girls  generally  turn  out 
pretty  well,  but  the  boys  are  inclined  to  pick  up  all  the  bad  qualities  and 
few  of  the  good  ones  of  civilization. 

Of  course  such  a  successful  company  as  this  turned  out  to  be  was  not 
long  in  being  opposed,  and  the  story  of  the  Bival  Traders  is  not  the  least 


*  *<  Oar  oTni  fiah-refuze  to  our  sea-gnlls ;"  or,  in  otheT  'wox^  ^^  OaltW?]  Xmi^to^ 
at  borne." 
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mtoreBting  or  emaUest  item  in  its  chroaiclos.  Previous  to  UiQ  yvn  VM 
tha  adventurers  had  many  petty  rivals  to  withstand,  and  these  theyeUit^ 
got  the  bettor  of  by  fomentiDg  divisions  and  auimositieB  amoDg  the  Ib&M 
of  tha  interior,  bo  rs  to  terriiy  any  one  Trom  ougaging  id  trade  ia  lU 
quarter.  This  had  been  an  old  tiick  of  theirs  nbcn  any  Indian  tribo  m 
likely  to  combine  with  another  ngninftt  them,  and  now  thej  tamed  Ha 
timc-hononred  weapon  against  their  rivals.  Nor  were  they  ftt  oil  sunipukm 
as  to  the  moima  by  wlioh  they  ousted  their  rivals  from  their  doraun. 
There  Btnnd  oti  record  t«-o  casvs  in  vhich  ehips  had  attempted  toatm 
Hudson's  Bnyfor  the  piu^ose  uf  trade  by  sen.  These  the  Com|ian;  aabai 
nnd  drove  ashore,  pleading  in  extenuation  that  they  wore  lost  by  stma  tt 
wealher  t  Soon  after  this  the  rival  traders  carried  competition  to  mi 
rainone  exti'emities,  and  so  demoralized  the  natives  with  spirits,  tint  Ai 
nhole  trade  became  disorganized,  and  the  traders  ruined  alike  in  pim* 
and  morals.  This  could  not  last  very  long,  and  now  commenced  Uu  gnd 
opponent  of  the  Hudson's  Bny  Company — viz.,  tha  Kortb-wast  Pto 
Company  of  Montreal,  whieh  was  composed  of  a  coalition  ot  the  (kkf 
merchants  eogaged  in  the  fur  trade  in  Canada.  From  small  begiBBJag 
it  spread  until  it  becanto  the  most  powerful  organization  of  the  lun4  ip 
North  America.  Hitherto  tbo  Hudson's  Hay  Company  had  only  pMJ 
their  employes  by  salaries,  but  now  the  North-western  introduoed  anotber 
^stem,  that  of  advancing  the  chief  officers  by  Iheir  merit  int^t  the  ctm- 
dition  of  partners, — in  fact,  the  method  now  in  vogue  in  the  Hudson's  Bij 
Company,  who  were  roused  up  from  their  lethargy  by  the  activity  of  ibtir 
oppooents.  In  the  year  1788  the  grofis  profit  of  the  new  Bjlveahne 
did  not  csceed  40,000/.,  but  by  eitertion  and  energy  it  om  broogbl 
in  eleven  years  to  triple  that  ninonnt.  The  sleepy  old  Hudson's  BajT 
Campany  were  astounded  at  the  mngnilicencD  of  the  new-comera,  and  old 
tiodersyettfllk  of  the  lordly  North-wester.  It  was  in  those  days  tibst  yomf! 
Waghington  Irving  wna  their  guest  when  he  made  his  memomhle  jourwf 
to  Montreal.  The  agents  who  presided  over  the  affaii-s  of  the  CaiD|Mun' 
at  hoad-qaarters  were  very  injportant  personages  indeed,  as  might  b* 
expected.  They  were  veterans  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  wilds,  and  was 
full  of  all  the  traditions  Of  the  fnr-trode,  and  round  them  c 
Unrels  gained  in  the  North,  They  were,  in  fact,  a  lort  of  < 
aristocracy  in  Quebec  and  Montreal,  In  days  when  nearly  e 
more  or  less  directly  interested  in  the  fur-trade.  To  behold  t 
vest  Company  In  alt  its  slate  nnd  grandeur,  it  was  necessary  to  i 
ma  annnal  gathering  at  Fort  William,  near  what  is  now  celled  the  Gta»d 
Portage,  on  Lake  Superior.  Here  two  or  three  of  the  leading  j 
from  Montreal  proceeded  once  a  year  to  meet  the  partners  from  ti 
trading  places  in  the  wildemcss,  to  discusK  the  afl'airs  of  tbo  ( 
during  Itio  preceding  ynar,  nnd  to  nrraugo  plans  for  tlie  fiitnra. 
oocasioua  might  be  eceti  the  changes  sbce  the  nnccremooioaa  I 
the  old  French  traders  with  their  royslering  rtnnvur  d»  hm 
•Tii>locrat40itl  cbnmcUir  of  the  Briton,  or  mther  tha  fcudalv4| 
(gh)nnder.  shonPontmagnificciiVVy.  "Ever?  ^Anw  v\sa>il 
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interior  port,  and  had  a  score  of  retainers  at  his  coinmand,  felt  like  the 
chieftain  of  a  EUghland  clan,  and  was  almost  as  important  in  the  eyes  of 
his  dependants  as  of  himself.      To  him  a  visit  to  the  grand  conference  at 
Fort  William  was  a  most  important  event,  and  he  repaired  there  as  to  a  meet- 
ing of  Parliament.    The  partners  from  Montreal,  however,  were  the  lords 
of  the  ascendant.     Coming  from  the  midst  of  Insurious  and  ostentations 
life,  they  quite  eclipsed  their  compeers  from  the  woods,  whose  forms 
and  faces  had  been  battered  by  rough  usage   and  hard  service,  and 
whose  garments  and  equipments  were  all  the  worse  for  wear.     Indeed  the 
partners  from  below  considered  the  whole  dignity  of  the  Company  as  repre- 
sented in  their  own  persons,  and  conducted  themselves  in  suitable  style. 
They  ascended  the  river  in  great  state,  like  sovereigns  making  a  progress, 
or  rather  like  Highland  chieftains  navigating  their  subject  lakes.     They 
were  wrapped  in  rich  furs,  their  huge  canoes  freighted  with  every  con- 
Tenienee  and  luxury,  and  manned  by  Canadian  voyageurs  as  obedient 
as  clansmen.      They  carried  with  them  cooks  and  bakers,  together  with 
delicacies  of  every  kind,  and  abundance  of  choice  wines  for  the  ban- 
qaet  which  attended  this  great  convocation.     Happy  were  they,  too,  if 
they  could  meet  with  any  distinguished  stranger — above  all,  with  some 
titled  member  of  the  British  nobility — to  accomjpany  them  on  this  stately 
occasion,  and  grace  their  high  solemnities.     Fort  William,  the  scene  of 
this  important  meeting,  was  a  considerable  village  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Superior.     Here,  in  an  immense  wooden  building,  was  the  great  council- 
chamber,  and  also  the  banqueting- hall,  decorated  with  Indian  arms  and 
accoutrements,  and  the  trophies  of  the  fur-trade.     The  house  swarmed 
at  this  time  with  traders  and  voyageurs  from  Montreal  bouifd  to  the 
interior  posts,  and  some  from  the  interior  posts  bound  to  Montreal.     The 
councils  were  held  in  great  state,  for  every  member  felt  as  if  sitting  in 
Parliament,  and  every  retainer  and  dependant  looked  up  to  the  assemblage 
with  awe,  as  to  the  House  of  Lords.     *  There  was  a  vast  deal  of  solemn 
deliberation  and  hard  Scottish  reasoning,  with  an  occasional  swell  of 
pompous  declamation.    These  grave  and  weighty  councils  were  alternated 
with  huge  feasts  and  revels.     The  tables  in  the  great  banqueting-room 
groai^ed  under  the  weight  of  game  of  all  kinds,— of  venison  from  the 
woods,  and  fish  from  the  lakes ;  with  hunters'  delicacies,  such  as  buffaloes* 
tongues  and  beavers*  tails ;  and  various  luxuries  from  Montreal.     There 
was  no  stint  of  generous  wine,  for  it  was  a  hard-drinking  period,  a  time 
of  loyal  toasts  and  Bacchanalian  songs  and  brimming  bumpers.     While 
the  chiefs  thus  revelled  in  the  hall,  and  made  the  rafters  resound  with 
bursts  of  loyalty  and  old  Scottish  seng,  channted  in  voices  cracked  and 
sharpened  by  the  northern  blast,  their  merriment  was  echoed  and  pro- 
longed by  a  mongrel   legion  of  retainers,   Canadian  voyageurs,   half- 
breed  Indian  hunters,   and  vagabond  hangers-on,  who  feasted  sump- 
tuously without,  on  the  crumbs  from  their  table,  and  made  the  welkin 
rii)g  with  old  French  ditties  mingled  with  Indian  yelps  and  yellbgs.' 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  only  confined  thoix  o^^«t^^<csiA^^f^^KisQL 
the  limits  oS  their  original  grant,  and  xie^er  ^TO«eca\AdL  ^^ki«a  \sc^<^^9^i^ 
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auj  very  great  vigour.  But  now  tLo  Nor'-WBBters  pnaliod  a«) 
west  until  they  knd  rcncbsii  Ibo  Eoclty  Alotintniss,  nnil  i 
lo  the  n'at«rs  of  Peace  lUver.  Ku  iluubt  the  Hadsou's  Bay  Compuii] 
nlarm  at  tlicso  now  rivals,  but  it  is  more  than  probalilc  tliat  Ihry  ■ 
IwTo  lietn  unopposed  had  not  itn  socident  just  then  occurred  which  ch 
the  aspuct  of  nfiairs.  Lord  Uclkii'lt,  Mi  encrgelia  Scottish  aoiik 
having  attiimpUHl  to  aatublinb  a  colony  on  Kud  River  (afterwud 
iJUclcLiti  of  the  settlement  now  giviii);  Canada  eo  much  troalilo\  vi 
lently  opposed  by  the  Sorth-wust  Fur  Company,  who  fonod  the  | 
un  which  he  proposed  to  seltlo  Iita  culonliits  nstiful  for  bnfialo-hi 
and  preparing  the  great  eupplies  of  "  pemmican  "  (gmnud-dried 
and  tallow'),  nhich  formud  the  travelling  food  of  their  far  parties. 
strongly  iuceneed  the  Earl  against  Lho  now  Company,  aud  lo  eosbia  fat 
better  to  punish  them,  he  went  home  and  bought  eo  large  n  ntunl 
Hudson's  Bay  shares  us  to  obtniu  a  controlling  voice  in  the  diiMt] 
that  corporation.  This  influence  be  now  ei^erted  against  tiu  SoaA 
and  obnoxious  North-nest  Company.  Rousing  up  the  "  Hiulitoa  IQ 
tVom  their  lethargy,  a  vigorona  competition  cuuiuienced  and  oootj 
for  eomo  years.  Wherever  the  North-western  establiahed  n  fort, 
opponents  built  another  in  close  proximity.  Every  method  nliich  ari 
fraud,  or  even  open  violence  could  suggest  was  adopted  to  otitwit 
other,  or  to  obtain  the  furs  uf  the  Indiaum.  At  first  friendly  wb«ii  i 
did  not  intervene,  they  had  no  mercy  when  the  interests  of  their  ' 
companies  wore  concerned.  Forts  were  taken  and  burnt,  the  offia 
charge  and  the  servants  imprisoned  and  half  starved,  and  Bometiiaeff 
obliged  by  famine  to  surreuder  ;  the  furs  on  the  way  to  the  rend^xvoiu. 
intercepted  aud  appropriated,  and  the  whole  trade  tamed  into  ■  iii 
conflict.  The  Governor- General  of  Canada  sent  out  warrants  and  proe) 
tions  m  vain  ;  these  were  equally  tieated  with  the  most  sovereign  conli 
in  a  land  where  "  the  king's  writ  goeth  not,"  nor  had  he  any  powf 
control  the  refractory  fur-traders.  Things  went  on  in  Ibis  fM^iioii ' 
they  culminated,  in  1810,  in  a  battle  in  which  seventeen  men  aad  ) 
officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  including  Governor  Sempla, ' 
killed.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  serious  casualty  which  th*  ril 
occasioned,  hut  still  it  did  not  abate  the  fighting.  Now  all  pule^  in 
im  end,  and  the  password  was  "  war  to  the  knife."  0£Sc«rs  sodi 
were  absolutely  engaged  by  either  Company  for  little  other  purpoaa 
lighting  ;  and  though  ostensibly  ocenpicd  in  the  fur-trade,  tbeir  4 
rucommcndaliun  for  the  posts  they  held  was  thoir  pngaacity.  Thi<  C 
not  go  on  very  long:  and  accordingly,  in  IS-il,  both  Companies  fa 
to  see  the  foliy  uf  their  proceedings.  The  trade  was  mined. 
Indians  were  demoralized  by  "  fire-water,"  the  prices  givtin  for  Um  < 
were  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  value,  aud  nobody  benefited 
thing  unless  it  was  a  bellicose  clerk  or  oUicr  employe  who  bod  4i 
guishod  himself  lu  this  guerilla  kind  of  commerce.  The  result  wis 
Uio  two  oompaniea  coalesced  ander  certain  ttipulatiouB,  PMriai 
B  additional  privilc^s  which  vi  ■kovA'V  \a  (nfk  od 
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province  of  this  paper  to  particularly  describe.  The  new  organization 
retained  the  name  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company,  and  under  this  title  it 
has  continued  to  prosper,  extending  its  possessions  to  the  very  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  whore,  indeed,  now  its  chief  estabHshments  are  situated.  By- 
and -by,  as  the  Company  spread  their  wings  across  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  came  into  Oregon,  where  they  had  no  real  right,  they  were  annoyed 
by  less  powerful  but  more  irritating  opposition.  Every  Yankee  back- 
woodsman **  went  into  "  fur-trading  on  a  small  scale,  and  '*  calc'lated  to 
do  a  right  smart  chance  of  a  trade.''  But  he  reckoned  without  his 
host,  or  rather  his  next-door  neighbour  occupying  the  picketed  fort  on 
the  prairie.  No  sooner  did  John  McDonald,  the  Hudson's  Bay  trader, 
hear  that  Ephraim  E.  GoHath  was  about  to  go  up  the  Columbia  or  Wil- 
lamette River  on  a  trading  expedition,  than  he  would  start  off  ahead  with 
a  plenteous  supply  of  goods.  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  country  and 
the  people,  the  legitimate  trader  would  soon  make  rapid  progress.  From 
their  lodges  on  the  banks  the  sleepy  Indians  would  crawl  down  to  the 
water*s-edge,  and  buy  powder,  shot,  paint,  and  blankets  from  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  trader,  ofifering  the  usual  furs  in  exchange.  Now  began  the 
trader's  policy.  Either  he  refused  any  pay  at  all,  or  gave  them  the  goods 
at  a  ridiculous  loss  to  himself,  all  the  time  drumming  into  their  ears  that 
''we  are  your  good  friends,  not  those  miserable  Boston  men;"*  and 
then,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  Indians,  he  would  start  off  to  repeat  the 
same  game  elsewhere,  inwardly  chuckling  at  the  result.  Well  he  knew 
that  the  Indian,  having  once  obtained  what  he  wanted,  would  scarcely 
take  the  trouble  to  come  down  to  the  water's-edge  for  more  until  this  was 
gone.  Accordingly,  when  our  friend  Ephraim  E.  GoUath  laboriously 
worked  up  the  river  with  his  canoe-load  of  ''  notions,"  in  which  his  whole 
capital  was  invested,  he  was  astounded  at  finding  that  the  Indians  would 
not  buy  of  him  at  any  price,  or  required  a  price  for  their  furs  which  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  give.  The  end  of  this,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was 
the  ruin  of  the  Yankee  pedlar  and  the  triumph  of  the  Hudson  Bay  trader. 
The  one  could  not  afford  to  lose  on  a  trip,  while  the  other  could,  knowing 
that  he  would  compensate  himself  at  another  time,  when  there  was  no 
opposition  in  the  field. 

In  regions  where  they  had  not  the  right  of  exclusive  trade,  the  Com- 
pany could  invoke  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  in  the  shape  of  force,  but 
this,  in  other  regions,  was  rather  a  dangerous  game  to  play  at.  In  British 
Columbia,  their  exclusive  right  of  trade  expired  in  1859,  when  that  country 
was  constituted  a  colony.  In  the  settled  parts,  the  Company  had  to  stand 
much  competition  ;  but  in  the  northern  districts  they  had,  and  have  to  this 
day,  virtually  the  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade,  no  one  opposing  them. 
They  have  their  forts,  their  established  routine,  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Indians,  and  can,  therefore,  beat  in  open  competition  any  inter- 

*  On  the  North  Pacific  coast,  the  Indians  call  all  Americans  "  Boston  men,"  roost 
of  the  earlier  traders  being  from  that  city.    On  the  other  hand  the  English  are  called 
"  King  Qwjr^  men,"  moot  of  the  diaepveries  of  Cook  «xid  Nva^foracvoc  "^vti^  V^ 
George  IIL's  r&gn. 
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lopers.  Here  they  would  either  attempt  the  old  Oregon  trick  of  nakt- 
selling  the  trader,  or,  what  wafi  much  easier,  and  nearly  as  cheap,  sbov 
the  IndiauB  that  it  was  to  their  profit  to  deal  with  no  outside  trader.  Ihg^ 
know  every  Indian  in  their  **  district  '*  by  head-mark,  and  soon  hear  irki 
has  been  tempted  by  the  big  price  of  the  **  free-traders  "  to  sell  a  for  ^ 
summer,  and  a  black  mark  is  put  against  his  name  in  their  **  trading  lists." 
For  long,  it  may  be,  the  offender  hears  nothing  abont  it.  Begolarij  hi 
pays  his  visits  to  the  Hudson  Bay  fort,  laden  with  furs.  Then  he  is  i 
welcome  visitor,  and  departs  with  the  customary  present.  But  om 
unfortunate  winter  ill-luck  befalls  the  hapless  hunter,  and,  half-stand 
and  shivering,  he  creeps  along  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  fort  to  beg  credit  firi 
few  pounds  of  powder  and  shot,  a  couple  of  beaver-traps,  and  a  blanket 
Theii  he  hears  of  his  old  offence,  and  is  not  over-politelj  told  "  to  goto 
the  man  he  traded  that  black  fox*s  skin  to  three  years  ago— A«  will  be 
sure  to  give  him  credit.'*  On  the  whole,  the  Indian  becomes  convinced 
that,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  trade  with  the  Old  Hudson's  Bay  Companr 
Their  forts  are  always  to  bo  found.  When  he  is  hard  np,  he  can  gel 
credit ;  and  when  too  old  to  hunt,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  starve,  if  h( 
is  known  as  a  former  good  hunter  and  faithful  customer  of  the  Companv 
At  other  times  the  Company  adopted  a  course  which  was  not  so  pleasing 
to  its  employes, — namely,  buying  up  a  powerful  rival.  I  know  of  ac 
instance  where,  many  years  ago,  this  plan  had  to  be  adopted.  A  smaii 
young  skipper  from  Boston  came  out  to  the  north-west  coast  in  a  spanking 
new  brig,  laden  with  every  kind  of  Yankee  **  notion,"  and  porsned  hu 
trade  with  such  spirit  that  he  was  ruining  the  Company  completely 
With  a  sorry  heart,  they  bought  his  ship  from  him  at  a  high  figure,  ad 
had  no  sooner  done  so  than  they  recollected  that  they  would  have  to  bni 
him  too,  otherwise  he  would  go  back,  provide  another  brig,  and  go  throogl 
the  same  course  agaiu.  So,  with  a  very  wry  face,  they  bought  np  the 
Yankee  trader,  and  made  him  a  chief  trader  in  the  Company  at  once 
and  there  he  is  still,  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Company,  and, 
what  is  curious,  one  of  the  most  intense  Britons  in  its  service.  P  believe 
he  stands  alone  as  an  American  converted  to  an  Englishman — we  hmvi 
not  a  few  instances  of  the  reverse. 

In  regard  to  the  opposition  of  the  Company  to  outside  traders,  a  verj 
few  words  must  be  said  upon  the  much-debated  subject  of  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Indian  tribes,  now  almost  tho  solo  fur-trappers.  Since  th« 
fall  in  tho  price  of  beaver,  very  few,  if  any,  white  men  follow  the  business, 
and  it  is  with  tho  natives,  or  the  wilder  description  of  half-breeds,  that  the 
Company  alone  deals.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  Company  hafl 
impoverished  the  Indian  by  inducing  him  to  clear  the  country  of  animalSi 
and  then  deserting  that  section,  and  leaving  the  native  to  shift  for  him- 
self. There  may  bo  somo  truth  in  that  charge,  but  not  a  great  deal.  In  the 
first  place,  in  tho  interior  at  least,  the  Company  never  collected  the  skins 
of  deer,  which  were  too  bulky  to  pay  the  cost  of  freight  to  the  coast ;  and 
deer,  elk,  moose,  antelope,  &c.,  constituted  a  great  portion  of  the  Indiana^' 
food.     That  the  Company's  trade  did  not  dvmm^&Yi  ^guoi*^  \a  «aD^ 
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amotint  can  be  best  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  a  district  where  thej  hare 
long  had  a  trading  fort,  I  have  booght  from  the  Indians  deer — good  fat 
bucks — caught  in  pitfalls,  for  one  ball  and  a  charge  of  powder ,  and  at 
another  place  iorjive  leaves  of  tobacco.  Again  in  districts  where  deer  are 
not  abundant,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  salmon  formed  the  largest 
portion  of  the  Indians'  food — immense  quantities  being  dried  and  stored  up 
for  winter  use.  The  abundance  of  the  fish,  notwithstanding  the  quantity 
used  by  the  Company's  servants  and  exported  by  them,  has  certainly  been 
noway  affected.  At  Fort  Rupert,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Vancouver 
Island,  I  have  known  the  potato-garden  of  the  post  to  be  mamired  with 
eahnon,  so  enormously  plentiful  were  they  !  That  the  Company  decreased 
the  fur  animals  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  fur  animals  never  formed 
much  of  a  source  of  food  for  the  Indians,  oven  before  the  advent  of  the 
traders.  The  flesh  of  the  beaver  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  eaten  by  the 
trappers,  but  the  carcases  of  the  martens  (sables),  foxes,  minks,  musk- 
rats,  fishers,  sea-otters,  &c.,  were  little,  if  at  all  used.  If  the  Company 
in  any  way  inconvenienced  the  Indians  by  their  method  of  hunting  a 
district,  the  evils  must  have  been  immensely  aggravated  by  private 
traders.  The  Company,  owing  to  their  monopoly,  had  an  interest  in 
the  country  not  being  altogether  destroyed  for  trapping  purposes;  and 
accordingly  would  **  lay  over  "  a  certain  district  for  so  many  years  from 
being  hunted.  Now  a  private  trader,  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  the 
present,  would  never  think  of  so  doing.  Besides  he  would,  and  to  this 
day  does,  employ  spirits  in  trade,  which  the  Company  voluntarily,  after 
the  North-west  competition  ceased,  abandoned  as  an  article  of  traffic, 
though  they  cQuld  get  twice  the  amount  of  furs  at  half  the  price,  by  giving 
rum  for  them.  But  it  was  solely  out  of  regard  for  the  natives  that  they 
abandoned  this  pernicious  subject  of  barter.  Those  who  have  read,  as  I 
have,  the  letters  and  journals  of  old  traders,  will  appreciate  the  humanity 
of  this  regulation.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  nsed  also  to  give  a 
proportionately  higher  value  for  inferior  furs,  such  as  mask-rats,  merely 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Indian  being  tempted  to  exterminate  the  more 
valuable  animals.  When  the  Indian  grew  old,  the  Company  exercised  a 
paternal  care  over  him,  and  around  every  fort  there  are  old  hunters  living 
on  their  bounty.  No  better  reply  can  be  given  to  those  who  have  abused 
the  Company  for  their  treatment  of  the  Indians,  than  the  fact  that  to 
this  day  **  the  Company  "  is  looked  upon  with  the  utmost  affection  and 
veneration  by  the  Indian.  Often  have  I  been  told,  when  I  have  com- 
plained that  they  charged  me,  for  any  work  rendered,  more  than  they  would 
have  charged  the  Company — **  Yes,  I  know  we  do — but  if  you  took  care  of 
us  in  our  old  age,  and  treated  us  as  well  as  they  have  treated  us,  then  we 
would  do  this  for  you  at  the  same  price."  Barely  have  they  been  at  war 
with  the  Indians,  though  one  or  two  of  their  forts  have  been  taken,  but 
this  was  invariably  in  the  country  of  the  hostile  Indians  ;  and  if  any  of 
the  officers  have  been  killed,  it  was  not  owing  to  a  Company  feud,  but 
xnerely  to  some  private  quarrel  or  accident,  whereas  the  AxnsnsAsi  "S^ 
Company  immediately  oatside  their  borders  uie  pec^Va^'j  ^  ^^t^st  ^^^02^ 
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the  neighbouring  IndiaHB.  Dnrbg  the  lodian  war  in  Wttshington  TenSa] 
and  OregoQ,  whore  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  many  forte  tmi  bina, 
though  the  Americans  were  murdered  wilh  the  most  ntirele&tiiig  nqf, 
daring  two  years,  the  CompBny's  trading  and  bunttog  parties  tnTcUcd 
about  the  country  as  formerly,  keeping  no  wutcb  and  no  gaard,  ani)  rid 
the  e-tctption  of  mm  gentleman  hilled  htj  iimtnU*.  not  one  of  them  »U 
injured.  More  than  once,  when  travelling  alone  on  the  Americaii  and 
Britisb  frontier,  I  have  met  Indian  war-parties,  who  woold  ask  mo  wlul 
was  my  nationality.  Immediately  on  my  assuring  them  that  I  «n  "■ 
King  George  man  i/i-«i;jft(,"  they  would  dismount,  and  after  amoldBg  I 
pipe,  bid  me  good-by  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  Tbe  costoapomj 
annala  led  mo  to  know  that  Americane  wore  treated  very  diflereatly.  b 
is  n  great  deal  owing  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  btunma  nJ 
judicious  treatment  of  tie  Indians  that  wo  have  never  bad  au  ^diaa  ww 
in  the  Britiah  possessioua,  and  that  an  Englitibmnn  is  a  nama  of  km  It 
the  aborigines  of  the  Norib  American  Continent. 

The  discipline  maintained  in  the  forts  and  trarelling -parties  of  Iki 
Company,  though  free  and  easy,  was  yet  wilbin  certain  limits  seveK)  ul 
was  rarely  rebelled  against.  It  was  often  a  wonder  to  me  how  a  ptj^ 
of  grey-haired  voyageurs  would  obey  a  mere  boy  when  they  ooald  ban 
rebelled  with  impunity.  The  reason  of  this  was  probably  owing  lo  Ik 
docile  ehuracter  of  the  French  Cniindian  and  Orkney  men,  and  to  tbi 
traditional  eti\ril  ik  cori's  of  the  Company,  I  only  know  of  one  iastaiM 
of  downright  rebellion,  and  that  was  in  a  very  remote  fort  on  tba  8t<AB 
Rirer,  in  what  is  now  called  "Alaska,"  Incensed  beyond  all  eudsrasa 
at  the  drnuken  madness  of  the  officer  in  charge — a  half-Jjroed — he  wii 
shot  by  one  of  the  men,  a  French  Canadian,  Few  olTcnces  of  a  soriniil 
nature  were  ever  committed  in  the  fur  countries — at  all  events  we  heud 
little  about  them.  They  were  either  condoned,  or  stimmBrily  punieliod 
by  the  Company,  without  conung  before  any  court.  If  an  India 
mnrdered  one  of  the  Company's  serrants,  he  was  pursued  and  c*ptar*l 
and  hung ;  if  not  now,  at  another  time,  though  it  might  be  years  afi«r- 
wards.  The  French  CanacUan,  puzzled  by  the  endless  "  JIacs,"  osnslly 
designated  his  officers  by  nicknames.  Thus  he  knew  M.  UackoDxia  It 
rnuge,  M,  Mackeuitio  /<'  hiane,  M.  Mackenzie  le  Ivrgnr,  U.  Mackonxk  U 
jneote,  M.  McDonald  ie  'jramle.  M.  UcDonald  le  jiretri;  III.  McDoaaU 
U  bras-crorhe,  and  so  on,  according  to  some  distinguishing  mark  or 
pBTBonal  peculiarity.  Ho  was  bard  worked,  and  poorly  paid,  bnt  jH 
thoroughly  believed  in  In  i'ompogiiie,  and  looked  upon  it  in  tbe  tigfal 
of  litllo  better  than  treason  if  you  ventured  lo  doubt  wHoUict  •'  th* 
Company"  was  an  independent  power,  of  which  Great  Britain  wa» 
only  B  powerful  ally,  and  America  the  natural  enemy  I  A  markeJ 
distinction  was  kept  up  between  "  men  "  and  "  gentlemen  "  in  all  rveordi 
of  the  Company.  All  above  and  including  the  rank  of  clerV  mm 
geiKlemai,  ull  beneath  were  only  mm.  The  gentlemen  in  tbe  fori*  all 
dined  together ;  if  it  was  a  largo  fort,  in  the  "  hall,"  and  from  this 
The   faro  on  these  «.o«.m( 
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inierior  forts,  often  poor  enough,  and  had  a  knack  of  mnning  npon  one 
particolar  article.     At  one  season  it  was  all  beaver,  at  another  all  elk, 
at  another  all  buffalo,  and  so  on,  as  the  particular  game  predominated. 
At  some  of  the  far  interior  northern  forts,  where  the  furs  were  only  taken 
out  once  every  two  years,  and  the  **  outfit "  once  in  the  same  interval, 
the  officers*  supply  had  to  be  limited  enough.     At  Fort  Conolly  there 
prevailed  a  tradition  that  the  **  outfit  *'  for  the  personal  needs  of  the 
unfortunate  wight  in  charge  used  to  be  ten  pounds  of  powder,  fifty  pounds 
of  lead,  and  a  pound  of  fishing-lines  I     But  New  Caledonia  (or  what  is 
now  the  northern  portion  of  British  Columbia)  was  ever  the  hete  noire 
of  unfortunate  clerks,  and  to  that  region  were  banished  all  who  had 
offended  the  Chief  Factor  at  Victoria   or  Vancouver.      At  the  great 
depots   on   the  coast,   the  officers   dined  in  sumptuous  style,  with  no 
-  lack  of  old  Hudson  Bay  port,  kept  many  years  in  the  Company's  cellars 
in  London  before  it  made  the  sea  voyage  to  the  North  Pacific.     In  most 
of  the  other  sea-coast  and  river  forts  the  staple  article  of  food  was  salmon 
— salmon  salted.     There  are  several  varieties  of  this  fish  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  the  two  chief  are  the  red  and  white,  the  latter  being  very 
inferior.      However,  though  both  are  equally  abundant,  the  Company 
devised  a  method  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  **  men  **  and  **  gentle- 
men" in  this   article  of  diet.      The  one  ate  the  white  and  the  other 
the  red  salt  salmon,  though  both  were  equally  cheap  to  the  Company ! 
This  rather  artificial   piscivorous  distinction    between  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  in  due  course  was  esteemed  by  the  old  factor  most  natural 
and  proper.     I  was  once  excessively  amused  to  hoar  an  old  factor  at 
Victoria,  when  descanting   on  his  favourite   topic,  viz.,  the  vices  and 
extravagances  of  the  new-comers  whom   the  gold  mines  had  brought 
about  the  fort,  in  contradistinction  to   the   normal  humility   of  those 
model  men,  the  **  old  settlers,"  the  Hudson  Bay  voyageurs,  say  to  me, 
**And  what  d'ye   think,    sir,   they   dae  ?    workmen   absolutely  eat   red 
salmon/'' 

When  travelling,  ''  pemmican,"  a  most  nutritious  kind  of  coarse 
food,  familiar  to  many  readers  as  that  used  in  Arctic  voyages,  was 
the  invariable  provision,  and  bread  was  often  never  tasted  for  years. 
Though  often  hard-pressed  for  food  in  times  of  scarcity,  when  provision 
was  abundant  the  men  were  fed  highly,  as  indeed  was  necessary  for  the 
great  labour  expected  of  them.  In  addition  to  his  suit  of  clothes  (generally 
consisting  of  a  blue  cloth  capot,  or  one  made  out  of  a  blanket,  leather 
trousers  made  after  the  Indian  fashion  by  his  wife,  a  striped  cotton  shirt 
and  a  fur  cap,  with  a  gaudy  belt  of  variegated  worsted,  and  often  a 
gorgeous  beaded  <*  fur  bag,"  for  holding  pipe,  tobacco,  &c.,)  and  a  carrot 
of  tobacco,  the  Company  used  to  allow  each  man  eight  pounds  of  solid 
meat  per  diem,  such  as  buffalo,  deer,  horse,  &c.,  and  ten  pounds  if  there 
was  bone  in  it.  In  the  autumn  months,  in  lieu  of  meat,  each  man  would 
receive  two  large  geese,  or  four  ducks,  and  fish  was  suppHed  with  like 
proportion.  Sometimes  in  wet  weather,  or  in  making  a  long  **  porta^^" 
there  would  be  allowed  a  glass  of  rum ;  but  thoti^  ^>o^3l[i  o^q«i%  ^sel\ 
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men  were  rather  addicted  to  a  carouse  when  thoy  could  compass  it,  jt! 
generally,  they  had  per  force  to  be  very  temperate.  I  have  before  me  % 
note  of  the  daily  consumption  of  dried  buffalo  meat  at  Fort  Edmonton,  is 
the  builalo  country  on  tho  Saskatchewan  Plain.  At  the  date  of  the  sttt^ 
ment  (February  2,  1858)  there  wore  living  at  that  port  27  men,  19 
women,  and  48  children,  in  all  94  persons  ;  and  to  this  family  the  officer 
in  charge  daily  distributed  no  less  than  406  lbs.  of  moat  1  However,  to 
prevent  astonishment  at  this  enormous  butcher's  bill,  it  ought  to  )» 
mentioned  that  this  was  their  exclusive  food — ^no  bread,  potatoes,  cr 
other  vegetables  being,  in  general,  eaten  with  it.  At  New  Year  eadi 
family  received  a  little  mm,  a  few  pounds  of  flour  and  '<  grease,"  ands 
beaver,  or  piece  of  elk,  &c.,  which  was  called  the  **  regale."  On  Ktw 
Yearns  morning  they  called  upon  the  officer  in  chai-ge  of  the  fort  to  visb 
him  the  compliments  of  the  season,  when  they  were  treated  to  sweet 
cakes  and  a  glass  of  rum.  The  day  wound  up  with  a  ball,  and  I  have 
particularly  observed  in  the  journal  which  is  kept  in  each  fort,  that  oa 
January  2  there  is  this  suggestive  entry,  **  No  prayers  this  monnnff.'' 
If  you  listened  to  the  men,  there  was  no  evil  which  la  Compagnie  was  not 
guilty  of  conniving  at,  and  their  wrongs  were  endless.  They  would  tdl 
jou,  for  instance,  how,  when  a  man*s  engagement  was  np,  he  could  neTcr 
get  out  of  the  Compnuy ;  he  was  either  in  debt,  or  his  accounts  were 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  Generally,  however,  when  yon  began  to 
inquire  into  these  wrongs,  it  would  be  found  that  most  of  them  were 
groundless  or  exaggerated.  Still,  however,  the  Company  after  their  ovb 
fashion  exacted  a  vary  fair  return  for  their  moucy. 

Critics,  more  severe  than  a  few  voyageurs,  as  well  as  more  inflnentisl, 
appealed  to  a  wider  audience  in  bringing  charges  against  the  Company. 
In  their  original  charter  they  were  bound  to  assist  in  the  discoveiy  of 
the  North-west  passage.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  voyages,  sucb 
as  Heame*s,  and  some  assistance  to  the  Franklin  expeditions, — notaUv 
that  of  Dr.  Rae,  a  chief  factor,  who  discovered  the  first  remains  of 
Franklin, — they  not  only  did  nothing,  but,  if  report  speaks  not  nntmlj, 
absolutely  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  others.  Perhaps  they  did.  It  wis 
a  very  foolish  law  which  bound  d(nvn  a  company  of  fur-merchants  to 
colonize  their  own  possessions.  In  possession  of  an  estate  richly  stocked 
with  game,  they  were  little  inclined  to  encourage  poachers  on  it ;  or 
holding  their  land  on  an  uncertain  tenure,  very  anxious  to  assist  spies  in 
revealing  the  riches  of  their  domain.  Still,  wo  cannot  but  hold  in 
grateful  remembrance  how  hospitably  they  entertained,  how  efficiently 
they  assisted  many  scientific  travelleis  in  their  territory.  Without  their 
aid.  Back,  Kichardson,  Franklin,  Geycr,  Douglas,  Jeffrey,  Brown,  and 
others,  could  never  have  accomplished  ^vhat  they  did  for  science.  Thor 
were  also  most  just  and  humane  to  the  colonists  when  they  got  into 
trouble,  and  are  known  to  have  ransomed  several  sailors  from  Blaveiy 
among  tho  Queen  Charlotte  Islanders,  without  ever  being  repaid  the 
expense  incmrred  by  the  English  Government.  Were  we  mriting  a 
panegyric  on  the  Company,  or  a  thesis  in  their  defence,  instead  of  ft 
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8  of  reminiscences  of  their  career,  we  could  tell  of  many  other  gene- 
acts,  which  they  have  never  heen  credited  with. 
Lhont  the  profits  of  the  Company  there  has  heen  grave  misapprehen- 
Certainly  at  first  these  were  enormous.  In  the  hostilities  between 
Trench  and  English  between  1682  and  1688  they  lost  118,014/.,  yet 
6R4  a  dividend  of  fifty  per  cent,  was  declared,  and  in  1689  one  of 
tj-five  per  cent.  The  capture  of  fortresses  by  the  French  at  intervals 
een  1682  and  1697  cost  them  97,500/.  Yet,  shortly  after  the  peace 
trecht  they  had  trebled  their  capital  with  a  call  of  only  ten  per  cent« 
le  shareholders.  No  wonder  that  in  those  days,  and  for  long  after,  a 
Bon  Bay  share  was  never  in  the  market.  It  was  a  good  inheritance 
.ed  down  from  father  to  son.  An  old  gentleman  now  living  (one  of 
most  celebrated  historically  of  all  the  heroes  of  fur-trade)  told  mo 
when  he  established  Fort  Dunvegan  on  Peace  River,  near  the 
:j  Bfountains,  the  regular  price  of  a  trade  musket  was  Bocky 
ntain  sables  piled  up  on  each  side  of  it  until  they  were  level  with 
muzzle.  The  sables  were  worth  in  England  at  least  8/.  a- piece, 
the  musket  cost  in  all  not  over  1/.  The  price  of  a  six-shilling  blanket 
in  like  manner,  thirteen  beavers  of  the  best  qualities  and  twenty  of  a 
excellent  description.  At  that  time  beaver  was  worth  82/).  per  lb., 
a  good  beaver  would  weigh  from  1  lb.  to  14  lb.  These  were  the 
y  days  of  the  fur-trade.  Gradually  the  Indians  began  to  know  better 
»rice  of  a  musket *and  of  their  furs,  and  to  object  most  decidedly  to 
tne  being  piled  along  the  sides  of  the  other,  which  report  sayeth  was 
hened  every  year  by  two  inches,  until  the  barrel  reached  colossal  dimen- 
^  Finally,  a  pestilent  fellow  discovered  silk  as  a  substitute  for  the 
ing  of  heaver  hats,  and  from  that  dates  the  decline  of  the  Hudson's 
Company.  The  Company  held  by  their  beaver  furs  until  they  saw 
18  hopeless.  This  fur  has  never  since  rallied  in  price.  So  rapid 
the  fall  that,  while  in  1889  beaver  was  27«.  6d.  per  lb.,  in  1840 
id  fallen  to  ds.  5^.  As  beaver  was  the  staple  of  the  fur-trade 
nrofits  rapidly  decreased.  At  the  present  moment  beaver  is  obtained 
the  Indians  at  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island  (where  there  are  num- 
of  fur* traders  besides  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company),  for  5s.  per  Ib.^ 
is  worth  in  London  about  8s.  or  9^.  Just  now  the  profit  of  the 
pany  on  their  capital  is  about  six  per  cent. — at  least  that  was  the 
ired  dividend  when  I  last  saw  a  report.  But  of  course  there  is  the 
)  of  their  forts  and  **  plant,'*  the  land  round  these  forts,  which  may 
bually  (as  did  that  on  which  the  town  of  Victoria  is  now  built)  rise 
msely  in  value,  their  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  beside  the  various 
(  which  they  have  received  as  indemnity  from  the  United  Stated 
imment,  the  Canadian  Government,  and  as  the  price  of  the  town  site 
[ctoria  and  other  places  built  upon  their  land. 

^or  long  there  were  evident  signs  of  decay  in  the  old  Company,  and  its 
friends  often  wondered  how  it  could  so  long  have  stood  with  its 
lally  rather  crazy  constitution,  contihually  battling  with  parlia- 
arj  commissionB  and  inquiries. 
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A  petition  for  a  renewal  and  confinaation  of  the  ohart«r  to  PbH 
in  1C'J7  v/as  likely  to  have  led  to  disagreeable  inqaiiy,  but  the  4 
Utrecht,  in  1712,  once  more  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  gt€ 
Company.  la  1718  its  enemies  \rere  bcgiutiiiig  to  mjoicc  Bt  it* 
into  trouble,  but  the  great  cotoniiU  war  again  saved  it.  A  fl 
Bion  silt  on  it  in  1702  ;  but  men  were  too  distracted  with  Um 
war  to  tronhle  themEelvea  about  the  chnrtLT.  The  e«ttIeoMiiit 
North-went  Company's  troubles  gave  them  new  life,  but  soon  the' 
dispute,  iu  lfi'15,  thri<atenod  the  disaolntiou  of  the  Company,  and  ii 
its  limits.  Since  then  they  have  had  a  long  lawsuit  iritit  tha 
States  for  recompenee  for  lafriagi'iauuta  on  the  rights  Becorcd  to  ti 
that  treaty,  and  won,  only  the  other  day,  a  conaiderablo  anu 
damages.  The  old  ahareiiolders,  with  the  intuitive  shrewdness 
times,  Baw  the  cumiag  troublea  ahead,  and  in  1863,  to  the  horrot 
commercial  world,  which  was  shocked  at  thia  impropriety,  so 
diOcring  from  the  traditions  of  the  Company,  were  persuaded  to  i 
for  a  high  figure  to  a  new  coinpooy  of  proprietors.  X  waa  ll 
country "  at  the  lime,  and  well  romember  the  oonetemation  ' 
by  this  feat  of  the  venerable  body.  The  Company's  shan 
quoted,  for  the  first  time  for  two  hundred  years,  at  a  discount  I 
began  the  cslablibhment  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  th* 
hunger  peculiar  to  youthful  governments.  The  Canadians  wera 
mined  to  have  the  Undsou  Hay  territories  to  the  very  ArctiB  ' 
They  would  have  them  without  paying  for  them  even.  They 
contest  the  charter,  and  n-in  too.  In  this  crisis  sagcr  heads  A 
"Canadian  Ministry "  intervened,  and  persuaded  the  Domiaion  '' 
the  Company  for  their  rights,  and  the  Company  to  port  with^ 
And  they  agreed,  and  for  800,000/.  sold  their  proprietary  ri^tl 
Red  River  patriota  ore  inclined  to  make  matters  a  Uttle  lively  1 
bargainors,  but  tliat  is  merely  a  hitch  which  will  soon  be  overcoa 
does  not  affect  the  truth  which  many  in  tho  fnr*olF  wilds  of  Ameri 
sigh  over  {and  possibly  swear  over)  that  the  "  Honoiirablo  Con)| 
Uerchnnt  Adventurers  trading  unto  Hudson's  Bay"  ia  no  more. 
merchant  company,  trading  without  any  of  their  old  ptisUeges,  tl 
still  exist,  but  a?  a  proprietary  government  they  will  no  longer  be  I 
The  world  is  loo  advanced  for  monopoLcs.  Neverdieless.  tbe  Hi 
Bay  Adventurers  did  good  work  iu  their  day.  Those  who  renemb 
old  times  cannot  but  feel  some  regret  at  the  decease  of  tho  grei 
porutiou  ;  and  as  1  pas»  their  warehouses  in  Oracechurch  Street,  I 
lh«  words  of  Charles  Lamb's  lament  over  the  South  Sea  Con 
■■  This  was  once  a  house  of  trade,  a  centre  of  busy  intoresta.  Tbo 
of  merchants  was  here,  the  quick  pnlso  of  gain,  and  here  Ihs  fo] 
business  ore  still  kept  up,  though  Iho  soul  be  long  since  &vi  I  " 
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If  only  I  might  grieve  my  whole  life  long, 
And  lull  myself  with  weeping  till  I  die, 
Making  a  dimness  of  the  clear,  glad  sky. 
Until  I  had  atoned  for  all  the  wrong, 
^Until  I  had  forgotten  all  the  woe  ; 
It  would  be  almost  sweet  to  sorrow  so. 

And  clothe  myself  with  stainless  love,  and  sit 
Bound  in  a  prison-house  of  memories. 
And  hang  the  walls  with  tenderest  tapestries, 
Woven  of  fair,  unfruitful  pieties, 
Where  weeping  washes  blood  to  broidered  snow. 
There  I  would  watch  my  clpse-caged  fancies  flit 
About  the  dusky  softness  of  my  room, 
And  soothe  my  eyes  with  unreproachful  gloom, 
And  hear  no  curses  upon  any  name, 
And  bow  myself  but  not  in  any  shame, 
And  wash  both  him  and  me  from  any  blame 
In  tears  that  heal  us  as  they  overflow. 

Ah !  why  must  we  grow  weary  of  our  rest, 
And  cast  away  the  burden  of  our  peace  ; 
And  tire  of  gentle  tears,  and  tire  of  prayers. 
And  wander  after  any  change  of  cares, 
And  any  new  desire*s  untried  behest 

That  breaks  the  yoke  of  peaceable  despair, 
Driving  us  forth  to  undcsired  release  ? 
Even  if  we  cling  to  the  soft  skirts  of  woe, 
The  world  sweeps  by ;  we  have  to  let  them  go. 
All  things  go  from  us ;   all  but  love  and  hate, 
And  they  abide  to  make  us  desolate ; 
And  love  is  false,  or  else  he  makes  us  so. 

Too  soon  I  understand  the  end  of  all : 
For  I  remember  while  the  false  tears  fall. 
Cooling  the  heartless  fever  of  my  cheek, 
The  pleasant  words  of  love  he  used  to  speak 
While  I  sat  listening,  happy,  hushed,  and  meek ; 
And  these  I  know  I  never  shall  forget ; 
I  know  my  eyes  will  not  be  always  wet ; 
yoL.  xxn. — vo,  128,  ^ 
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I  do  not  blnsh ;  they  have  been  dried  before. 
Oh,  why  will  not  my  father's  kisses  staj. 
And  why  will  not  Bodngo*s  go  away  ? 
And  yet  my  father  gave  me  many  more ; 

I  thought  I  loved  him,  too,  until  io-day. 
Yes,  I  am  fain  to  lead  the  other  yet 

Up  the  steep  pathway,  when  the  evening  gloom 
Refreshes  with  soft  dews  the  ransomed  land. 
Till  we  should  kneel  together,  hand  in  hand. 

Beside  the  chilly  marble  of  the  tomb 
Where  all  the  banners  of  my  fathers  wave  ; 
But  most  are  his  I  did  not  die  to  save  ; 

You  know  them  in  the  day-time  by  the  gold. 
But  evening  makes  all  mellow  and  all  old. 
Bodrigo,  too,  would  weep  upon  the  grave 
At  evening,  though  he  called  his  father  slaTe — 
I,  should  I  dare  to  kiss  away  the  tears  ? — 
Till  we  could  boast  together  of  his  name 
And  bind  our  houses  in  one  knot  of  fame  ; 
Till  we  forgot  the  sorrow  through  the  years. 

Whose  distance  lengthens  out  his  high  renown 

If  any  other  hand  had  struck  him  down. 

If  I  had  known,  if  I  had  known  before. 
And  never  asked  for  any  blood  to  shed. 
But  sat  in  peace  beside  the  peaceful  dead, 
And  let  the  cry  go  storming  overhead  I 
Was  vengeance  mine  ?  do  women  go  to  war  ? 
If  I  had  known  and  never  seen  him  more, 
Seen  him  no  more,  and  prayed  for  him  in  peace, 
And  worn  myself  away,  and  won  release 
Under  the  kind,  unbroken  yoke  of  pain. 
Till  I  could  dare  to  meet  them  both  again. 

And  now,  and  now  I  never  am  alone, 
EUs  presence  is  upon  me  like  a  chain  : 

I  tremble  now,  lest  he  should  hear  me  moan. 
And  offer  up  his  life  to  me  again, 

And  stab  me  with  the  pity  of  his  eye. 
His  life,  he  offers  it  as  if  in  play 

He  thinks  it  such  a  little  thing  to  die  : 
No  wonder  :  he  is  not  afraid  to  slay  : 
Ho  loves  his  father  first,  why  cannot  I  ? 

If  we  had  known  and  loved  each  other  long. 
If  I  had  had  more  space,  by  day  and  night, 
To  feel  my  soul  upon  his  steadfiEist  might, 
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And  treasnred  up  his  loyalty  at  heart, 

And  grown  to  him  till  I  could  stand  apart, 
And  changed  myself  in  him  to  true  and  strong. 
Now  I  am  weak,  so  weak,  and  none  at  hand 

To  stay  me  up  a  little  with  their  scorn, 

To  shut  me  up  from  sinning  with  their  hate, 
And  scourge  me  hack,  and  make  me  desolate. 

And  teach  me  how  I  ought  to  he  forlorn ; 
If  they  would  teach  me,  I  should  understand. 
Now  all  the  voices  cheer  me  on  one  way. 

And  all  the  faces  smile  away  my  shame : 
A  Uttle  while,  no  douht,  hell  lies  in  wait. 

And  I  shall  be  an  everlasting  name. 

And  fathers  curse  the  day  when  I  was  bom. 

Would  any  help  me  if  I  overcame. 

If  I  could  stand  alone  against  the  blame  ? 
Even  Bodrigo  says  the  same  as  they ; 
He  bids  me  love  him,  if  I  will  not  slay  ; 
And  who  am  I  ?  how  should  I  disobey  ? 
I  dare  not  ask  my  heart,  I  know  what  it  would  say — 
God's  will  be  done,  for  love  has  swallowed  mine, 

He  orders  it,  not  I,  not  even  love  ; 
If  He  will  bless  me,  why  should  I  repine  ? 

Who  told  me  what  is  counted  shame  above  ? 
If  shame  it  is,  I  can  but  kiss  the  rod ; 
For  who  shall  strengthen  me  to  strive  with  God  ? 
And  who  will  harm  me  if  I  do  His  will, 
Let  my  beloved  take  me,  and  be  still. 

When  my  beloved's  hand  is  over  me 
All  my  life  long  ?  and  need  I  ever  fear 
« Scorn  from  the  voices  I  shall  never  hear. 

Frowns  on  the  faces  I  shall  never  see. 

And  trouble  far  away,  and  shame  to  be 
When  grass  grows  over  what  was  Ximene, 
Who  had  no  heart  to  take  what  she  thought  best  ? 
How  cold  it  grows,  the  stars  are  in  the  west : 

Father,  good-night ;  good-night,  fair  memories  . 
Of  all  I  was  not  worthy  to  hold  dear. 
Father,  good-night,  and  leave  me  to  my  rest ; 

I  have  wept  long;  the  morning  must  bejaear : 

I  wrong  my  eyes  with  weeping :  they  are  his. 

Tliese  are  the  words  iJiat  pale  Ximene  said : 
And  in  the  dewy  morning  she  was  wed 
To  him,  who  wrought  her  father*  s  overthrow, 
Since  people,  priests,  and  king  would  have  it  so. 


The  first  view  of  St.  Hclcnn  from  llio  sea  13  certsinly 
On  itpproarliing  it  on  tlio  north-west  or  leeward  side,  then 
rising  above  tbo  deep  blue  water  of  the  South  Atlantic,  S  line  of  pn 
purple  cliffs,  from  Ibe  Bnmmits  of  which  the  nppnrBtilly  naked 
slopoa  rnpidly  upwards  till  it  roftchoa  a  lofty  oontral  i-itlge.  Thfl 
rock  in  front  is  seamed  hy  numerous  deep  gorges,  cntting  down 
water'))  edge  and  extending  backwards  into  the  interior  of  tbe 
whilBt,  on  the  extreme  left,  Btands  prommently  ont  a  IoTtfl-lo|rpd 
dolaelied  mass,  2,200  feet  high,  kaosro  as  the  "  Barn." 

As  wo  steam  in  towards  the  anchorago  the  prospect  h«eaii 
more  forbidding,  Ito  purple  of  the  cliffs  changes  to  a  unifonit 
and,  tho  green  upland  pttsturos  and  woods  being  now  ahnt  ont  froa 
scarcely  a  trace  of  vegetation  can  bo  distinguished. 

On  Hearing  tho  landing-place  tho  t^mperaturo  rises,  and  tin 
reflected  from  the  rocks,  becomes  really  trying,  while  the  aS] 
Jamestown  Itself,  boilt  as  it  ia  at  tbe  bottom  of  a  ear  age- looking 
the  naked  aides  of  which  rise  abruptly  to  a  (rrent  height,  is  eal 
to  giro  anything  lint  a  pleasing  first  impression.  But  wore  the  si 
to  bo  blindfolded  uad  transported  tbreo  miles  into  tho  interior 
itilaud,  he  would  hardly  believe,  on  looking  aronnd  him,  that  ho' 
the  same  part  of  the  world.  Ho  would  find  himself  amongst  Dikll 
pastiu;es  of  tho  richest  green  and  orange  tints,  interspersed  with 
and  fir  plantations,  and  here  and  there  varied  by  beantifidly-  woodei 
leading  away  towards  tho  sea,  and  just  allowing  a  glimpse  of  tho  1 
rocks  of  tho  coast,  mellowed  by  distance  to  a  delicate  purplo.  Ha 
fiad  himself  in  a  country  where  the  climate  is  an  almost  p6l 
lero  namerous  snug-looking  conn  try -houses  lie  embosoi 
leafy  valleys ;  and  where  trees  and  flowering  shrnbs,  from  almost 
country  under  the  sun,  grow  luxuriantly. 

Tho  island  is  of  an  irregular,  oval  shape,  ten  ond  a  half  mitiis 
by  about  six  broad.  Lying,  as  it  does,  in  tho  full  draught  of  th«  1 
east  trade-wind,  which  varies  but  little  in  direction,  and  blows  witfa 
or  less  strength  some  830  days  in  tho  year,  it  forms  a  sort  of  a 
breakwater,  and  the  sea,  on  the  leeward  side,  is  perfectly  calm,  all 
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vessels  of  ali  eizea  to  anchor  with  perfect  safety  witliiu  a  Bliort  distance 
of  the  cliffs,  and  close  to  the  landing-place  at  Jamestown.  This  town, 
the  only  one  in  the  idand,  lies  at  the  faoltom  of  oue  of  the  deep  pre- 
ctpitotis  gorges  which  ran  inland  ^rom  the  coast  on  the  nortli-westem 
Bide.  Little  of  the  town  is  visible  &om  the  sea,  but  it  extends  up  the 
gorge  for  about  a  mile.  The  anchorage  is  defended  by  powerful  batteries  i 
IiuUt  on  the  cliffs  on  either  side,  at  heights  varying  from  120  to  600  feet.  ] 
On  the  west  we  have  the  fort  of  Ladder  Uill,  so  called  from  a  flight  of 
wooden  stops  leading  to  it  from  the  town,  at  GOO  feet.  This  fort  stands 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  cliff,  and  contains  tite  barracks  of  the  Artillery 
and  Engineers.  To  the  east  of  the  town  is  Munden's  Hill,  on  the  top  of 
the  elilis  of  which,  at  4G0  feet  above  the  sea,  a  batter}-  of  heavy  guns 
has  been  mounted ;  whilst,  lower  down,  and  ahaost  overhangmg  the 
lauding-plaee,  is  Munden's  Point,  where  a  cuscmated  battery,  intended  for 
very  heavy  rifled  guns,  has  recently  been  coustmcted. 

In  addition  to  these,  at  a  projecting  point  near  Lemon  Valley,  two 
miles  to  the  westward,  is  a  new  battery,  monnting  two  heavy  Armstiong 
guns  ;  bo  that,  altogether,  the  anchorage  may  be  looked  upon  as  tolerably 
well  protected  from  direct  attack.  Behind  the  Ladder  HiU  batterieB  the 
ground  slopes  rapidly  upwards  for  more  than  a  mile,  culminating  in  the 
hill  of  High  Knoll,  1,900  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  lop  of  which  is  a 
tower  which  has  been  recently  converted  into  the  principal  magazine 
of  the  island.  It  is  intended  to  add  to  it  an  entrenchment  and  batteries, 
with  barrack  accommodation  for  a  small  gorriEon.  The  post  would  thus 
eervG  as  a  keep  or  citadel,  in  which,  owing  to  its  commanding  position,  , 
a  email  force  might  easily  hold  out  for  a  considerable  time  should  an 
enemy  have  succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgment  in  the  island. 

The  landing-place  is  a  flight  of  atone  steps  on  the  left,  or  east,  of  a 
small  bay,  and  close  under  the  now  caacmated  battery.  From  it  a  hot 
and  dusty  walk  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  the  hay  on  one  side  and  a 
vertical  cliff  on  the  other,  brings  us  by  a  gateway  through  the  old  forti- 
fications into  the  town,  or  rather  to  its  lower  end.  Here,  surrounding 
on  open  space,  are  the  parish  church,  the  custom-house,  court-house, 
the  different  government  ofGces,  and  an  hotel.  Few  of  these  buildings 
exhibit  any  attempt  at  architectural  ornament,  and,  to  a  stranger,  they 
have  a  decidedly  mean  and  shabby  appearance. 

The  town  consists  mainly  of  one  long  street.  From  it  three  roads  lead 
to  the  coantry.  One  by  a  long  zigzag  reaches  Ladder  Hill,  and  thence, 
by  u  still  steeper  ascent  along  the  aide  of  High  Knoll,  leads  to  the  interior 
of  the  island.  A  second  road,  kno>vn  as  the  '■  Side  Path,"  wbds  up  the 
eastern  side  of  the  gorge  and  goes  to  Longwood,  and  that  part  of  the 
island  ;  whilst  a  third,  starting  from  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  has  been 
carried  along  the  side  of  an  almost  vertical  cliff,  and  also  leads  into  the 
interior.  The  contrast  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  of  the  island  has 
lioeu  already  mentioned ;  the  latter  being  covered  with  rich  vegetation,  and 
sunouitded  by  ua  onter  bolt,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  of  extiema 
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bAirenueaB,  where  tlie  oiily  plants  that  gron  in  any  abansUsce 
saltwort  (SrtUola  saUa),  lucaUy  kaowD  as  "  Soiuphird,"  and  a  low  h 
the  composite  tribe  [CommUUiidi'on  jilulinoium).  Both  of  those  btc  n 
of  the  island.  The  commoD  prickly, pear,  an  iotrodoced  plaal,  i 
frequent  ou  the  rocky  slopes.  It  is  said  that  wheu  8t.  Helena  n 
discovered  by  the  Portnguese,  it  was  clothed  to  the  water's  cigl 
woods  of  two  species  of  Dombetia — the  "  redwood  "  and  "  obony" 
ialnnders  ;  of  the  former  only  two  or  three  trues  now  exigt  in  a  inl4 
and  the  latter  baa  altogether  disappeared.  If  this  trudiLion  be  1 
groat  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  c]laiat«.  The 
ccnlral  'parts  of  the  island  condense  the  moisture  of  the  clotuls,  h 
up  by  the  B,£.  trade-wind,  and  still  receive  an  abnudtince  of  nia,  I 
cater  belt  is  now  comparatively  rainless.  So  marked  is  the  dif 
that  it  often  raiue  for  days  together  in  the  interior,  «-hi1o  scarcely. 
falls  on  the  coast.  The  line  of  demarcation  can  be  distinetij  ti^ 
the  eye,  and  a  person  croseing  &oiu  one  side  of  the  island  to  tb» 
may  start  in  bright  sunshine,  enter  the  region  of  rain  and  daw 
through  it,  and  emerge  again  into  clear  fine  weather  when  neari 
further  coast.  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  evupcwaUou 
dry  bolt  is  at  all  times  very  rapid. 

It  ia  said  that  the  destruction  of  the  original  forusta  'was  cansed, 
by  large  flocks  of  goats  that  were  formerly  allowed  to  mu  wild,  pa 
different  species  of  insects  that  were  itccideiitally  introdaced.  Tlie^ 
pearance  of  the  forests  would,  doubtless,  diminish  the  amonnt  of  lai 
and  the  cessation  of  rain  would  in  turn  react  and  prevent  the  gra 
vegetation  in  the  dry  districts.  Another  cause  would  then  nper^ 
certain  soaaons  heavy  tropical  showers  fall  all  over  the  island  :  tbesfl' 
on  the  unprotected  surface-soil  would  soou  wash  it  down  into  the  n 
leaving  the  bare  rock  oiposcd,  as  wo  now  see  it.  It  is  worthy  of  | 
too,  that  several  ruins  of  houses  and  garden  enclosures  aro  still  tn 
in  situations  where  any  cnltivation  wonld,  at  the  present  day,  be  aan 
imposaihility.  As  regards  the  insects,  tho  forests  which  still  son 
the  interior  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  extent.  In  places  whole  M 
dead  or  dying  trees  may  be  noticed  ;  in  cutting  into  the  lattor  the  i 
are  found  busily  at  work  eating  away  the  iiiuer  bark.  In  adilil 
these  two  causes  tho  forests  have  been  much  injured  by  a  spet 
bramble,  an  importation  from  Madeira,  which,  by  its  Inxuriant  nod 
growth,  smothers  and  kills  all  other  vegetaUon  that  it  hnppons  to  ei 
It  is  found  that  (with  one  eicoptioa  to  be  hereafter  mentioae< 
tenipcratare  diminishes  at  the  rapid  rate  of  ubont  one  degree  Fahl 
for  every  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wo  ascend  from  tho  coast.  lint  fa 
partionJar  elevation  tho  climate  is  very  equable  ;  thus,  in  J»ai« 
the  annual  range  of  temperature  is  about  from  G8°  to  tjt!°  ;  at  1 
Hill  68"  to  60- :  and  at  the  elevation  of  about  l.TOO  fcut,  whvra  n 
the  country- houaoB  aro  situated,  GO"  to  76°.  With  the  exceptiM 
speeiea  of  iuQuenza,  which  recurs  at  intervals  and  ocoaiionallf  i 


off  old  people,  the  island  ie  remarkalily  healtLy.  EpidemicB  and  fevera 
of  all  kinds  are  practically  nnkaown.  Even  Jaraestowo,  which  is  crowded, 
filthy,  and  ill-drained  in  the  estreme,  romainB  free  from  them  in  tha 
very  hottest  weather.  The  mo§t  fatal  complaints  are  bronchitis  and 
pnenmocin,  to  hoth  of  which  the  natives  are  very  subject.  New  arriTuls 
from  England  need  not  fear  them.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  might 
be  BDpposed  that  the  mild  agreeahle  climate  of  St.  Helena  wonld  be 
particularly  well  suitud  to  uonsnmptiTe  patients,  bnt  such  is  not  fonnd  U> 
be  the  case;  it  ie  too  relaxing  and  enervating;  even  the  strong  and- 
healthy  feel  more  or  less  pulled  down  after  a  few  years'  residence  there  ; 
and  English  invalids  are  found  to  lose  ground  rapidly  under  its  effects. 
The  first  three  months  of  the  year  are  the  hottest  and  most  trying.  The 
wind  then  occasionally  drops  for  several  days  nt  a  time,  and  the  air 
becomes  most  oppressive.  After  a  few  days  of  this  calm  a  swell  generally 
Bets  in  from  the  north,  rendering  the  anchorage  insecure  for  small  vessels 
and  landing  difficult.  At  limes  the  rollers  have  been  known  to  set  in  with 
extreme  riolence,  creating  great  havoc  amongst  all  the  smaller  craft  lyiug 
near  the  shore.  In  connection  with  the  tollers  it  maybe  mentioned  that, 
although  the  island  is  entirely  of  volcanic  origin,  earthquakes  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  and,  when  they  do  happen,  very  slight;  thnndorBtorms,  too, 
are  unknown,  although  lightning  has  occasionally  been  noticed  far  out 
nt  sea. 

The  flora  of  the  island  is  very  varied  and  extensive,  trees  and  plants 
having  been  introduced  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  bnt  tha 
number  of  species  that  are  true  natives  of  the  place  is  very  limited,  and 
cannot  much  exceed  fifty  in  all — about  half  of  these,  moreover  (23),  being 
ferns.  Of  the  fif^  the  greater  part  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  island, 
and  some  of  those  that  are  found  elsewhere  may  very  possibly  have  been 
introductions.  The  fact  is  worth  noting  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  development  of  species.  Very  few  native  kinds  are  to  be  found 
in  the  cultivated  ports  ;  bnt  the  flora  of  the  forests  of  the  central  heights, 
as  well  OS  of  the  clifls  of  the  coast,  consists  almost  exclusively  of  them. 

It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  species  of  grass  appears  to  be  a 
native  ;  all  those  that  have  been  examined  having  proved  to  be  impor- 
tations irom  elsewhere :  some  from  Burope,  some  irom  the  Cape,  and 

3  from  India.  The  natural  deduction  to  be  drawn  is,  that  when  the 
island  was  first  discovered  no  grass  grew  on  it. 

Besides  the  ferns,  there  may  be  mentioned  as  part  of  the  native  flora, 
two  species  of  the  sedge  tribe  and  two  Lyrnpfidium.i.  On  the  cliffs  there 
are  the  Sal»ota  and  Coinmidendron,  ulrettdy  spoken  of;  a  Frmikenia  {on 
the  windward  side)  ;  a  Mellmin,  and  a  very  curious  Erodiuvi,  both  now 
almost  extinct.  The  plateau  on  which  Longwood  is  situated  was  formerly 
covered  with  a  forest  of  trees,  of  a  family  belonging  lo  the  Covifositn', 
locally  known  as  "  gumwood."  Scattered  trees  of  one  species  stili  exist, 
but  another,  the  Cominidntdron  rotundifuimm,  is  now  roprcBonted  by  a 
single  individual  ouly,  which  was  lately  discovered  growing  by  itself  in  a 


field.  Besides  Ute  almost  eztiuct  domboyaB, — ^haudBome  flowering  tn«  li 
the  cotton  tribe — tie  "stringwood"  [Acahjiiha  rubra)  appears  to  hm 
quite  died  out.  The  centrnl  forosta  consiet  chiefly  of  a  remarkable  bail 
of  diminutive  trees  called  "  cabbage- Irees,"  wbteh,  like  tho  giaomcls. 
belong  to  the  CompuiUie.  The  other  native  trees  etill  living  in  tb«  fitnH 
are  a  Pt-uvhium,  two  species  of  Nettota,  and  a  lieili/otis :  asaociaiUd  vtt 
them  are  two  Vmbelli/eyr,  a  Lohetin,  anil  three  kiuds  of  tt'ohlenhtt^a— 
a,  beautiful  genn a  ofCumjianulai-rir.  The  above  list  compriBes  almoitfl* 
whole  of  the  indigenoua  epecies  ;  the  greater  part  ore  peculiar  to  (b 
island,  aud  it  is  worthy  of  notice  Ihat  all  the  flowering  plants  havei^ 
or  pole  pink  bloESoms.  Of  the  introduced  trees  the  commoneist  m  Ik 
Pinaster  fir  aud  tho  oak  ;  whilst  of  shrubs  the  English  furze  is  tl»  BUit 
couspicaouH,  and  is  to  be  met  with  on  every  hillside. 

Tho  native  forest,  so  often  mentioned  above,  clothes  the  olmiri 
precipitous  sides  of  a  lofty  central  semicLrcular  ridge,  fbnoiiig  &f 
higbest  land  in  the  island.  This  ridge  encloses  a  vast  iiiiipliiltwiii 
three  miles  in  diameter,  and  open  to  the  south,  known  geaeaOf  U 
"Sandy  Bay,"  that  being  tho  uame  of  a  small  inlet  at  one  ead  ofil> 
There  ore  strong  geological  reas on s  for  believing  this  amphitheatre  to  be  tb 
site  of  a  vast  ancieot  crater,  from  which  flowed  the  greater  part  ot  b 
lava  streamB  of  which  the  island  has  been  built  up.  The  scenery  of  tin 
part  is  the  finest  in  St.  Helena,  and  its  efi'ect  is  much  enhanced  by  Um  lid 
that  tho  whole  of  it  opens  out  suddenly  to  tho  view  on  crossing  the  ridge 
Irom  the  Jamestown  side.  The  ridge  is  sharply  serrated,  and  fvro  of  itt 
peaks— Diana's  Peak  and  High  Hill — are  the  loftiest  in  tho  island,  Mtft 
being  about  2,700  feet  high.  Thoj  both  have  the  peculiarity  of  bosf 
situated  above  the  stratum  of  the  trade-wind.  On  ascending  them,  emi 
ou  the  most  stormy  days  of  the  year,  when  ships  are  blown  a««y  traa 
their  anchors,  the  last  200  feet  takes  os  into  a  region  of  perfect  callD  and 
of  increased  temperature.  Tho  ridge  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Diana's 
Peak  ia  but  a  few  feet  wide  and  bos  almost  vertical  sides.  Here  !l  is 
possible  to  sit  in  a  still,  calm  atmosphere,  that  wilt  allow  a  lacifer  makk 
to  be  lighted,  listening  to  the  roaring  of  the  wind  below.  The  very  noton 
of  the  vegetation,  consisting,  as  it  docs,  chiefly  of  decayod  tree-femB, 
which  anything  like  a  breeze  would  inevitably  uproot,  proves  th> 
perpetual  calm  that  reigns  there.  Contrary  to  tho  usual  rule,  tho  air 
on  the  summit  of  Diana's  Peak  is  so  much  warmer  than  it  ia  s  aboil 
distance  below  as  to  causa  a  very  unpleasant  chill  to  be  somutimca  ex- 
perienced on  descending. 

Possessing,  as  it  does,  a  climate  that  allows  the  cultivation  of  ulnioct 
every  vegetable  product,  of  both  tho  temperate  and  tropical  zones,  it  might 
be  eipeoted  that  agriculture  iu  tho  island  would  be  both  easy  and  profilabU. 
Sncb,  however,  is  not  the  case :  whether  it  be  that  the  sy8t«m  of  fiuBuug 
pursned  is  dofootiva,  or  that  the  climnto  is  too  hot  for  one  ciaBS  of  ' 
and  too  cold  for  the  other,  or  whatever  the  red  cause  may  be, 
is  that  the  fiirmor,  in  general,  reaps  bat  little  for  biu  labour.    Om 
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reasons  for  bis  vi&ni  of  EQccess  may  be  hiuted  at.  If  a  man  pkuts  a 
fruit-tree,  and  Isavca  it  thenceforth  to  take  care  of  itself,  it  can't  be 
expected  to  go  ou  for  ever  producing  annnallj  itu  abundant  crop  of  first-rate 
quality.  Quo  often  bears  it  said  at  Bt.  Helena  that  fruits  which  formerly 
throve  there  icill  not  do  so  uo^' ;  the  real  fact  being  that  the  old  trees 
tiave  deteriorated  or  died  oat,  Trhilst  no  new  ones  have  been  phmted.  Agais, 
labour  ia  expensive  and  manure  scarce.  The  bulk  of  the  population 
living  in  Jamestown,  the  greater  part  of  the  senage  is  carried  out  lo 
eea  and  irretrievably  lost.  There  is,  too,  a  difficulty,  as  regards  the  small 
fiirmera,  in  selling  garden  produce,  owing  to  a  particular  firm  having 
succeeded,  of  late  years,  in  practically  mouopolizihg  the  business  of  fur- 
nisliing  suppLes  to  passing  ships ;  this  firm  owiiing  extensive  iiirms  that 
produce  all  that  is  reijnirud  for  the  purpose. 

Coffee  grows  well  «hcre  protected  Irom  the  i^'iud,  and  is  of  remarkably 
good  quahty ;  but  there  is  only  one  regular  plantHtion  of  it  on  the  island. 
An  enteqiriaing  gentleman  has,  for  some  years  past,  been  carrying  on  tUe 
cultivutioa  of  aloo  and  New  Zealand  flax,  aud  the  manulacture  from 
them  of  hemp ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  praiseworthy  endeavoura 
may  eventually  be  crowned  with  success.  The  most  important  step  towards 
utiliiiing  the  waste  land  of  the  island  was,  however,  that  of  Sir  C.  Elliot, 
the  late  Governor,  who  recently  introduced  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  aa 
a  gOTomment  experiment.  So  far  the  young  plants  appear  to  thrive  well, 
and  plantations  of  them  are  being  formed,  under  -the  superintendence  of 
an  experienced  geatleman  from  Eew,  oti  the  slopes  of  Diana's  Feok,  on 
ground  formerly  covered  with  native  forest. 

Without  entering  into  any  details  as  to  the  geology  of  the  island,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  place  is  of  purely  volcanic  origin,  and  that  the 
only  uaofol  minerals  that  are  found  there  ore  a  calcareous  sand  and  black 
oxide  of  manganese.  The  former  occurs  in  beds  in  a  few  spots,  and  waa 
formerly  bm-nt  for  lime.  The  latter  was  only  recently  discovered,  and  is 
of  good  (juality.  But  the  cost  of  worliing  it,  transporting  it  to  the  coast, 
and  Bending  it  to  England  more  than  counterbalances  its  market  value. 

The  fauna  of  St.  Helena  is  very  scanty,  and  only  one  species  of  land 
bird  [Cliaradriuit  pi-cuariun)  appears  to  bo  a  true  native.  But  this  one  has 
the  peculiarity  of  having  never  yet  been  found  in  any  Other  part  of  the 
world.  The  islanders  called  it  the  "'Wire  Bird."  It  is  a  pretty  little 
thing,  very  lively  in  its  motions,  and  more  hke  a  sandpiper  than  a  plover. 
The  rock-pigeon,  a  dove  tiom  Australia,  and  a  few  species  of  the  finch 
fiunily  ore  common,  and  a  scattered  remnant  of  the  Indian  miuob  exists. 
The  ring-uecked  pheasant  {Phtnianii^  lurquaiiis)  was  introduced  from 
China  by  the  Portuguese,  and  would  be  very  abundant  were  it  allowed 
to  increase.  The  only  other  game-bird  is  a  partridge,  closely  resembling 
the  Himalayan  "  Cbuckore  "  and  its  allied  African  and  European  varieties, 
which  is  to  be  mot  with  in  large  numbers  all  rouud  the  sea-cUils  and 
barren  outer  zone.  On  these  cMs,  also,  are  thousands  of  a  beautiful 
little  tom-Iikc  bird  with  plumage  of  tlm  purest  nhilQ  (<3t)'J^  cun^Adtif^' 
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they  ore  locaUy  known  as  "  l\Tuto  Birds,"  and  fl;  in  a 
manner  ronnd  Eind  rotind  the  heads  of  any  chancs  intmilam 
hanuts.  Other  species  of  sea-birds,  ckielly  of  tba  tern  and  p€>ti«l 
are  to  be  met  with  on  the  coast  cliffs.  The  most  remarkabl 
them  is  the  graceful  "  Boatswain  "  or  "  Tropic  "  bird  (PAikiom  4 
which  inhabits  certain  favourite  spots  on  the  faces  of  the  mosl 
sible  precipices,  aud  is  much  Bought  aller  for  tlie  sake  of  it) 
black  and  white  plumage,  used  for  ornamenting  ladies'  hate. 

Of  quadrupeds,  there  are  only  the  rabbit,  a  rat,  and  a  mo 
two  former  certainly,  aud  the  latter  probably,  introduced.  Tha 
long-huired,  and  hare  a  partiahty  for  climbing  trees,  while  I 
poeitively  swarm  all  over  the  country.  The  samo  may  be  sai 
as  regards  the  barren  parts,  of  the  one  St.  Helena  reptile — a  Utt 
hzard ;  as  also  of  ceutipedoe,  bugs,  fleas,  two  speciea  of  m< 
{one  of  which  feeds  by  day  and  the  other  by  night),  and,  in  a  lessen 
a  small  brown  scorpion.  In  connection  with  the  faona  of  thi 
must  be  mentioned  the  £sh  whiuh  inhabit  the  shallow  waters  imn 
surrounding  its  ehorea,  and  of  which  there  is  an  immenae  TarisI 
of  the  species  being  known  elsewhere,  others  peculiar  to  the  placi 
and  rice  form  the  principal  food  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  popnlatj 
when  the  supply  of  either  runa  short  great  distress  ensues.  The  kie 
depended  on  are  the  albioore  aud  mackerel,  and,  occasioaallj,  in 
of  scarcity,  the  honita.  Turtle  ore  sometimes  caught ;  and  soma 
fish  are  as  delicate  in  fiavour  as  the  most  fastidious  epicnre  ooalc 

Pheasant  and  partridge  shooting  is  reatricted  by  law  to  aix  1 
the  year,  and  a  game  licence  has  to  be  taken  out.  The  Governor 
any  time,  suspend  these  licences  altogether,  shonld  he  deem  it  nee 
and  within  the  last  few  years  this  bus  treqiiently  been  done,  for 
of  the  islanders,  while  the  season  lasts,  wage  such  ceaseless 
the  unfortunate  pheasants,  both  cocks  and  hens,  that  the  raofl 
soon  become  estinct  were  a  longer  period  allowed.  The  pai 
are,  however,  very  wild  and  wary,  and  might  with  advantage  | 
more  than  they  are.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  approach  within  n 
them  openly;  and  to  kill  them  at  all,  ri.'gnlar  shooliug-partiei 
to  be  organi:ced.  The  ordinary  plan  pursued  ia  for  one  ox 
seta  of  guns  to  advance  in  Imo  over  a  certain  pre-arranged 
and  drive  the  birds  either  amongst  cliffs,  where  they  become  tac 
proochable,  or  into  some  rocky  ravine.  In  the  latter  case  wlu 
drive  has  been  made,  the  guns  enter  the  gorge  low  down,  form  ft  ] 
its  sides,  and  advance  up  it.  The  partridges,  finding  themselves  Jr 
fly  down,  sometimes  in  an  almost  continuous  stream,  over  the  At 
heads  ;  the  trcmendoas  pace  which  they  thus  acquiru  rendering  it 
ever,  very  difficult  to  hit  them.  This  partridge- shooting  is  rer] 
work,  tliu  birds  being  found  chiefly  on  the  most  precipitous  clU 
billsideB,  whence  they  have  to  be  driven.  New-comers  Crom  Si 
generally  find  themselves  deficient  at  first,  both  in  snrenesa  of  {wA{ 
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Bteadiness  of  head,  and  it  requires  considerable  practice  to  enable  them 
to  keep  up  with  the  islanders  on  a  difficult  beat.  As  a  rule,  the  worse 
the  ground  the  more  numerous  the  birds ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  a  fresh  arrival  helplessly  stuck  on  the  face  of  a  cliff  and  afraid  to 
move  hand  or  foot,  whilst  the  partridges  are  rising  all  round  him,  and, 
of  course,  getting  away  unhurt.  The  heat  of  the  sun,  striking  down  on 
and  reflected  from  the  rocks,  adds  much  to  the  fatigue  of  this  sport ;  but 
those  who  work  the  hardest  always  get  the  most  shots,  owing  to  the  birds 
lying  closer  on  difficult  than  on  easy  ground. 

Out  of  the  shooting  season  tropic  birds  occasionally  afford  sport  to 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  and  others.  These  birds  are  found  in  a  few 
places — generally  very  difficult  of  access — on  the  windward  side  of  the 
island.  The  easiest  to  reach  is  the  cliff  known  as  **  Great  Stone  Top,*' 
a  conical  mass  of  rock,  1,700  feet  in  height,  and  rising  almost  vertically 
from  the  sea.  On  one  of  its  flanks  the  cliff  is  absolutely  perpendicular, 
and  at  a  short  distance  down  its  face  is  a  deep  horizontal  cut  or  cave 
in  which  the  birds  live.  Any  one  who  does  not  mind  standing  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  precipice  may  usually  make  sure  of  having  several  shots, 
but  the  birds  all  fall  into  the  ravine  a  thousand  feet  below,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  have  boys  down  there  ready  to  look  out  and  pick  them  up. 

The  windward  side  of  the  island  abounds  with  the  grandest  rock 
scenery.  It  would  well  repay  an  artist  to  visit  a  few  of  the  most  remote 
spots,  and  bring  away  with  him  correct  representations  of  effects  that 
may  be  seen  there  every  day.  The  brilliancy  of  the  colouring,  com- 
prising,«a8  each  view  does,  the  very  deepest  blue  water,  generally  flecked 
by  a  few  white  spots  in  the  shape  of  distant  passing  ships,  and  the 
grandest  precipices  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  varied  tints,  is  such  as  is 
never  seen  in  the  hazy  atmospheres  of  our  northern  latitudes,  while  the 
pure  white  plumage  of  the  countless  sea-birds  serves  to  intensify  the 
colouring  and  give  life  to  the  scene. 

To  those  who  love  what  is  beautiful  in  nature,  and  who  have  leisure 
to  visit  these  remote  spots  when  they  wish,  life  at  St.  Helena  need  never 
seem  wearisome.  And  although  the  island  is  so  small,  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  it  thoroughly.  It  is  so  cut  up  and  intersected 
by  deep  ravines  that  it  is  impossible  to  visit  much  of  it  in  any  one  day; 
and,  even  making  an  expedition  once  a  week  to  explore  some  new  locality 
of  interest,  it  takes  quite  a  year  to  exhaust  the  place, 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  two  remarkable  rocks  in  the 
Sandy  Bay  amphitheatre,  known  as  **  Lot"  and  **  Lot's  Wife,"  deserve  to 
be  noticed.  They  form  portions  of  enormous  dykes  of  "  phonolite  "  crossing 
the  great  crater,  their  hard  structure  having  caused  them  to  remain  stand- 
ing after  the  softer  portions  of  rock  had  been  removed  by  the  process  of 
denudation.  Each  of  these  rocks  rises  abruptly  from  the  crest  of  a  ridge ; 
the*  former  is  conical,  about  400  ft.  in  height,  and  looks  almost  inaccessible ; 
but  it,  in  reality,  presents  no  great  difficulty  to  an  experienced  climber. 
**  Lot's  Wife"  is  a  single  vertical  shaft,  270  ft.  from  base  to  summit. 
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The  main  events  of  life  at  St.  Helen*  are  the  amvala  of  tlu  i^ 
mail- steamers  from  Englaud,  and  t!ie  occasional  visits  of  I 
difTcront  nationa ;  thoso  belonging  to  the  British  squadron  on  t 
of  Alrica  touch  at  the  island  about  once  a  year,  and  spend  1 
or  a  month  there,  for  the  sake  of  giving  their  crews  a  Uttle  i 
In  addition  to  these,  there  is  always  a  constant  sacceEeion  of  ress 
nations,  either  passing  the  island,  or  calling  there  for  scpplies  ; 
are  the  days  on  which  some  are  not  signalled.  But  the  annual] 
the  ilag-ship  of  the  coast  squadron  is  the  greatest  excitement  of  tl 
Then,  and  then  only,  the  inhabitants  shake  off  the  lethai^  prodi 
the  monotony  of  their  ordinary  eiistencc,  and  dinner- parties,  ba 
picnics  become  the  ordur  of  the  day.  j 

Apropos  to  the  dnluesB  of  the  place,  it  has  often  been  reiniiil| 
people  generally  dislike  it  extremely  at  first,  but  grow  verj  fond  ofl 
residiag  there  for  a  time.  Perhaps  military  men  like  it  leaatl 
The  garrison  at  present  kept  up  is  a  wing  of  infantry,  a  bal 
artillery,  and  a  compnny  of  engiueera.  It  was  formerly  madtj 
A  nombcr  of  old  forts  and  batteries,  forming  a  chain  of  defenc«a 
the  coast,  were  rendered  useless  by  the  introduction  of  men 
steamers,  and  were  couseqaently  abandoaed ;  and,  more  recein 
greater  part  of  the  artillery  armament  hns  been  concentrated  t 
batteries  already  mentioned  as  defending  the  nachoragc.  1 

The  present  populutiou  of  the  island  is  about  7,U00.     The  grei 
of  the  inhabitants  are  a  coloured  race,  of  mixed  European  and  1 
descent.     They  ate,  as  a  rule,  very  poor  ;  but  are  well  educated  H^ 
position,  civil  in  their  deportment,  and  harmless,  though  rather  efS 
in  their  habits.     There  are  also  a  low  negroes  on  the  Island,  the  ( 
ants  of  slaves  brou(;ht  over  by  our  cruisers  in  captured  slavo-B 
hberated.     Considering  the  smollness  both  of  the  population  and  r 
a  very  large  civil  establishment  is  kept  up.     There  is  a  governor,  i 
by  a  colonial  secretai^',  and  a  Queen's  advocate  ;  a  bishop,  judge,  < 
cngiaeer,  and  stlpcndary  magistrate,  besides  divers  other  official 
paid.    The  revenue  is,  at  present,  barely  sufficient  to  meet  cturent  c 

Possessing,  as  it  does,  no  export  trade,  and  with  little  chance  d 
having  any,  the  very  esistence  of  the  colony  may  be  said  to  dept 
homeward -bound  vessels  calling  there;  and.  mth  the  prospect  1 
number  of  those  that  do  so  yearly  diminishing,  it  cannot  be  said  I 
future  of  St.  Helena  looks  very  bright.  Ureat  losses  have  i 
caused  by  the  ravages  of  the  white  ants,  which  have  of  late  yei 
destroying  the  woodwork  of  the  houses,  literally  laid  Jamestown  inl 
and  compelled  both  private  individuals  and  Government  to  iucnr  a 
expenses  in  rebuilding  tho  diOereut  edihcoa  with  materials  that  the] 
tonnot  touch. 
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STORV     OF     IIUSUABY. 


■  AM  Elspot  Roitck, 
bom  in  the  Bakon- 
yenvald,  where  I  have 

■  lived  all  my  life — that 
is  JQst  seventeen  jeara 
to-morrow,  and  I  Lava 
promised  the  good 
Father  to  write  down 
my  storj'.  He  Laa 
given  it  me  aa  a  little 
peuasce  to  help  sie  to 
be  less  thoughtleea 
and  more  grateful  to 

.  the  good  God  who  has 
made  me  so  happy; 
for  I  am  very  happy 
to-night,  BO  glad  and 
i  thankful,  and  so  full 
I  of  a  great  joy  that  is 
singing  always  at  my 
heart,  that  I  should  not  mind  any  penance,  however  disagreeable,  oveu  if 
it  was  to  go  to  the  Calvariwiberg  on  my  knees,  or  to  give  my  new  ribbons 
and  the  old  silver  clasps  for  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady.  Yes,  I  think  I  ahonld 
not  like  quite  to  have  to  do  that,  because — becanae  of  something  that  is  to 
happen  to-morrow  I  Bat,  oh  dear  !  that  is  why  I  am  so  happy  :  it  can 
hardly  be  a  penance  to  tell  how  it  all  came  to  pass,  and  yet  I  shall  cry 
before  I  have  finished  my  atory ;  cry  wilh  pity  for  myself,  I  was  so  very  very 
misembie,  and  it  seemed  so  sad  for  life  to  bo  all  spoilt  and  over  when  one 
was  only  sixteen,  and  there  would  be  so  many  weary  years  to  be  dragged 
throngh  by  n  poor  little  girl,  wLo  would  grow  quickly  into  a  sad  old 
woman  with  a  white  face,  and  eyes  wiiich  could  never  smile  because  her 
lieart  was  dead.     I  thought  some  one  hud  killed  mine  then, 

I   remember  bo   well  that  first    evening   after   I   came   back  from 

Pressberg,     Father  had  gone  out  to  bed  tip  the  horses,  for  he  had  the 

care  of  the  stables  that  belonged  to  the  good  Fathers,  and  of  all  the  horses 

;   that  ffflw  needed  fijr  the  forest  work ;  mother  wiw  misiQ^  \^  i&k«^  Sisk 
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supper,  and  Annorl  wna  bnsy  with  her  pigs  iu  the  little  back  yarf,  I «» 
Gtoitduig  in  the  ahndow  of  the  doorway,  where  I  had  been  vuiting  (or  InU' 
an-hour,  my  heart  beating  with  joy  at  tho  thought  that  booq — a<n—a 
a  moment,  I  might  really  see  Gnztnv.  How  well  I  remember  whit  bl 
looked  lilie  as  he  came  alowly  under  the  great  trees,  like  n  voting  jniu^I 
thought,  GO  straight  and  Btrong  and  tall,  holding  his  head  higb,  and  looldig 
ont  before  him  with  those  great  blue  eyes  that  ofteu  seemed  to  ina  tM 
busy  with  their  own  thoughts  to  read  other  people's,  or  see  what  w 
passing  in  the  world  around  him.  I  shouted  "  Guztav  I  Goztav  1  "  M» 
started,  with  a  little  sudden  cry  of  delight,  and  hurried  towards  the  hoow; 
bat  I  could  not  wait,  I  had  been  waiting  so  bug,  and  I  had  wanted  him  to 
uuuh  all  these  years ;  ho  had  been  my  deai'  brother  all  my  life  ;  he  hai 
called  me  his  little  sister  many  aud  many  a  time,  and  so  vith  all  my  gUd 
heart  in  my  face,  and  with  ontstretuhed  hands,  I  ran  to  him  and  Uinrw 
myself  on  his  neck,  and,  foolish  little  Elspet,  really  tried,  I  vas  so  glad  la 
have  him  again.  But  he  didn't  kiss  me  or  hold  me  tight,  as  he  on^  In 
have  doEO  ;  he  coloured  all  over  hi^  face  and  looked  awkward  and  muoei- 
fortable  ;  ho  took  my  two  hands  and  mumbled  something,  nud  asked  me 
whether  I  wasn't  very  tired  after  my  journey.  Tired  when  I  bad  bim  I 
Ken  oro  so  stapid.  Something  in  my  throat  hurt  me ;  I  grew  hot  and 
cold  by  turns ;  my  heart  beat ;  I  should  have  cried  again  if  I  had  not  boen 
too  angry.  "  You  do  not  care  to  have  me ;  you.  are  not  happy  beeauMi  I 
have  come  back ;  you  said  I  should  be  your  little  sister  always ;  joo  are 
changed,  and  hardened,  uud  spoilt :  you  are  like  a  piece  of  wood,  and  oh  t 
I  am  so  dreadfully  dtsappoluted."  I  couldn't  help  saying  that,  and  then, 
before  he  could  answer,  I  ran  away  from  him  lest  I  should  buret  ont 
sobbing  uud  he  should  see.     How  I  wished  I  had  not  kissed  him  1 

I  went  to  Annerl  Dcmegerrat,  who  was  feeding  her  pigs  :  she  took  Bd 
notice  of  mo  when  I  opened  the  little  door  of  the  back  yard ;  ^le  was 
saying  "  chuck,  chuck,  chuck,"  and  the  great  hungry  creatures  wore  push- 
ing towards  tho  troughs,  grunting  aud  squealing,  as  they  thrust  each  other 
aside  in  their  eagerness.  I  had  never  felt  so  cross  with  the  pigs  before. 
Annerl  poured  their  food  out  of  the  paila  she  had  brought  £rom  tb» 
house  :  she  was  a  tail  thin  woman,  who  never  seemed  to  grow  old,  and 
had  never  been  any  yonngBT  as  far  back  as  I  could  remember.  She 
had  a  very  uncomfortable  face  and  an  nncomfortablo  roice — a  voice  that 
seemed  full  of  protest,  with  a  wail  of  complaint  iu  it,  as  though  she  Itad 
never  had  a  really  good  cry  about  her  troubles  and  got  it  over. 

Annerl  Demegcrrat  wos  father's  half-sister;  she  had  been  marriedi 
I  never  remember  hearing  anything  about  her  husband,  only  CliulaT  i 
bad  a,  fancy  of  our  own  when  we  were  little,  that  ho  had  been  a  millt 
was  very  fat  and  big,  with  a  red  face,  and  that  he  was  always  Iau{ 
died  of  apoplexy :  we  made  it  Up  for  ourselves,  and  told  it  to  i 
till  WQ  quite  believed  it.     Annerl  always  had  a  whito  handkcrohic 
round  her  jaw,  as  though  she  had  tho  toothache,  aud  I  reuiember  w 
to  think  she  wore  it  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  miller'a  memorjf 
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that  somehow  it  was  a  sign  of  mooming.  Annerrs  one  happiness  was  her 
pigs ;  she  was  swineherd  to  the  great  Convent  at  St.  Martinsberg — our 
St.  Martinsberg,  to  which  we  all  belong — and  had  a  melancholy  pride  in  her 
title  and  her  occupation,  but  was  perfectly  hopeless  about  everything  else. 
She  was  the  last  person  to  whom  at  another  time  I  should  have  com- 
plained of  my  trouble,  but  I  could  not  keep  silent,  and  provoked  with  her 
because  she  would  not  notice  me,  but  still  cried,  **  chuck,  chuck,  chuck," 
I  said  suddenly,  **  I  had  forgotten  how  ugly  pigs  were ;  they  look  horrid, 
with  their  frizzy  hair  and  their  little  mean  eyes  and  their  dirt ;  everything 
is  horrid  in  the  country ;  I  wish  I  had  stayed  at  Pressberg,  I  wish  I  had 
never  come  home." 

It  was  mean  of  me  to  say  that  about  the  pigs,  and  I  hated  myself  for  it. 

Annerl  emptied  her  last  pail,  and  then  turned  round  and  looked  at 
me  with  the  curious  slow  stare  which  was  one  of  her  characteristics. 

"  It  don't  matter,"  she  said,  "  where  you  go  or  where  you  stay,  'tis  a 
dismal  world  at  the  best ;  there  isn't  any  sure  comfort  in  it  but  the  pigs. 
If  you  get  to  care  about  a  child,  it  '11  wear  your  life  out  fretting ;  if  you  set 
your  heart  on  the  flowers  the  fowls  '11  scratch  them  up,  or  if  they  grow  and 
you  gather  them,  they  are  limp  and  faded  and  good  for  nothing  directly. 
But  my  pigs  are  always  a  pleasure :  if  you  only  feed  them  they  grow  fat 
and  do  you  credit :  they  are  pictures  to  gladden  your  eyes  while  they're 
living,  and  when  they're  dead  every  bit  of  them  is  good  for  something. 
When  I'm  very  low  and  feel  I'm  not  wanted,  I  shut  my  eyes  and  think  of 
the  pork,  and  the  pig's  fry,  and  the  fat  bacon,  and  that  helps  me.  Elspet," 
she  said  with  sudden  energy,  "you  don't  know  what  real  trouble  is,  but 
I  do."  Poor  Annerl,  I  thought  with  self-reproach,  she  must  have  been 
fond  of  that  red-faced  miller. 

"  When  there  was  a  talk  of  that  measles  at  Baab,  and  they  said  it  was 
spreading  in  the  villages,  and  even  in  the  forest,  I  said  six  aves  at  every 
station,  and  twelve  credos,  and  went  on  my  knees  all  the  way  to  the 
Calvarienberg,  to  pray  the  blessed  saints  to  let  me  take  it  and  spare  the 
pigs.  They  didn't  heed  me,  'twasn't  likely  they  would,  I'm  of  no  account, 
I  know :  the  pigs  took  it,  and  twenty-flve  of  the  biggest  and  fattest  died. 
I  thought  it  would  have  killed  mo,  for  I  loved  them ;  and  besides,  it  went 
to  my  heart  to  bury  all  that  bacon." 

Annerl's  voice  was  so  melancholy,  and  her  face  so  utterly  dismal  as  she 
ppoke,  that  she  did  me  good  directly.  There  are  some  people  who  are  so 
dismal  they  make  you  feel  merry  by  contrast,  and  perhaps  that  is  their  way- 
of  being  useful.  I  shook  the  tears  from  my  eyes  and  laughed  at  her,  and 
then  begged  her  pardon,  and  helped  to  carry  the  empty  buckets  into  the 
house. 

Father  had  come  by  this  time,  and  he  and  Guztav  were  sitting  at  the 
table.  Mother  put  the  supper  down  and  bade  us  begin.  Father  said  his 
prayer,  and  finished  with,  "  God  bless  Elspet,"  and  then  I  felt  sony  I 
had  been  so  cross,  and  the  thought  that  I  was  really  at  home  again  made 
me  happy ;  besides,  Guztav  had  said  <'  Amen  "  with  a  kind,  glad  yoice^  and 


uollier  bad  kissed  mo  aa  slie  pnt  the  [lorridge  iato  my  plate, 

"Bat  a  Bpoonful,  iiltlc  daughter;   thoa  mnst  eat  first,  tliat 

Inck  :  when  one  has  bcGa  ou  a.  joumej,  half  one's  heart  is  gone,  bnt' 

ono  has  tastod  the  old  home  food,  then  one  forgets  the  past,  and  ^ 

begina  to  live  well  m  tho  old  house." 

"  It  is  GO  good,  mother,"  I  Baid  ;  "  nobody  mokes  porridge  lik«  th, 
ood  I  would  rather  be  bore  than  anywhere  in  the  world." 

"A  ciiist  tastes  bettor  under  ono's  own  roof  than  eugarod  ctkH 
amongst  strangers,"  said  mother ;  "  there's  no  comfort  to  my  mind  ia  «it- 
iug  when  one  has  to  any  '  May  it  please  you,'  and  •  I  thauk  your  gracioiit- 
noBS,'  with  every  bite :  plain  fare  and  plain  Ibtk  und  plenty  of  lofe  ii 
the  sanco-howl,  and  I'll  warrant  one  will  stomach  th«  food.  But  wlislti 
the  uume  of  all  the  saints  has  come  to  Aunerl  ?  "  cried  mother,  U  ^ 
tamed  and  saw  her  sitttng  on  a  stool  in  the  fartheat  corner.  The  stool  lul 
lost  a  leg,  and  was  tilted  agaiuet  the  wall,  and  Annerl  bad  to  lean  on  <h 
side  to  balance  it ;  her  hands  were  crossed  on  her  lap,  and  her  head  btuig 
dolefully  on  her  breast. 

"  Ah  I  good  people,"  she  said,  "  don't  mind  me ;  don't  lot  s  fwr, 
melancholy  object  spoil  your  appetites.  I  know  I'm  not  wonted,  and  1 
know  my  place  ;  tho  crumbs  from  your  table,  only  the  crumbs,  wster-b- 
law,  till  I  join  my  poor  Josef  in  hearen :  once,  it  is  true,  I  had 
mills,  but  that  is  ovor,  crumbs  now  satisfy  the  poor  dependant." 

"Heaven  send  me  patience!"  cried  mother;   "come  to 
Annerl,  and  never  mind  the  mills ;  there's  porridge  enough  and 
for  us  and  ours." 

"  I  wouldn't  wiah  to  take  it  from  Elspet,"  said  Annerl,  withont  nlaaf 
her  head  ;  "  a  daughter's  right  place  ia  at  homo,  and  I  don't  graJg^  il 
her.    I  pnty  the  good  St.  Antony  to  shorten  my  diiys,  for  I  knowl^^^ 
lurdoQ,  and  a  doaulation,  and  a  weak  weary  woman  that'll  not  t^^^^| 
patioDce  long."  ^^^^| 

"  Fiddlesticks ! "  said  mother ;  "  there's  your  place  and  your  pQ^^^H 
Ihut  '11  cool  sooner  than  your  welcome,  aa  you  might  know  by  this  1^^^^| 

Father  rose,  and  taking  Annerl's  arm,  quietly  put  her  into  t^^^^H 
hcsiile  Lim,  saymg  kindly,  ■'  'We  won't  ciy  over  the  meal  to-day,  sil^^^H 
law ;  there's  more  in  the  barrel,  and  it's  the  child's  first  night  at  1>4^^^| 

Mother  put  down  Annerl's  plate — it  was  the  fullest  of  all — bnt  ^^^^| 
she  said,  "A  good  digestion  to  yon,  sister-in-law,"  she  couldn't  help^^^^H 
the  table  with  it,  which  made  Annerl  jump.  Father  is  60  gont^^^^f 
mother  und  I  must  say  just  what  comes  first,  and  if  we  nutjii't  "P^^^^l 
can't  keep  quiet ;  but  father  is  just  like  the  blessed  saints — ^nolU^^^^f 
good  words  evor  come  from  his  lips :  oil  tho  dumb  beasts  love  him.  ^^^^| 

When  Annerl  jumpi.-d  I  looked  at  tiuztav,  and  wo  boUi  langhoJ^^^H 
was  ashamed  of  having  laughed,  but  I  was  pleased  to  have  mado  ^U^^^H 
always  could  whon  we  were  little  ;  after  that  I  began  to  feel  quite  Mj^^^H 
able,  oud  as  though  I  hwi  never  been  uwuy  nt  all.  Alter  snppOT^^^H 
sat  on  tho  bench  uudcr  tho  big  beech-tree,  and  sang  onr  oU'^^^^| 
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togotliOT.  Father  bos  a  beaatifal  voice  still,  though  it  ia  not  quite  so  rich 
and  true  us  it  once  was.  Mother  eings  too,  and  I  sing  aud  Guztav,  and 
be  ploys  on  a  yiolin,  oh  !  sauh  hesvcQlj  ntusic,  that  the  hirds  Btop  their 
singing  to  hsten  ;  nud  AiineW  sings  s.  htt!e,  only  her  roice  is  cracked,  and 
thin  ;  she  always  expects  to  be  asked  to  ging  every  time  we  begin,  and  then 
mak«B  a  great  many  excuses,  which  ia  a  Uttle  troublesome,  because  we  like 
to  sing  out  of  our  hearts  without  talking  about  it.  Oqf  Eongarisch  aongs 
are  beautiful,  and  Guztav  bad  learnt  many  new  ones  from  tha  Zigeuners, 
who  bad  also  taught  him  to  play  fresh  pieces  of  music — music  that  told 
you  a  whole  long  atnry,  and  made  you  cry  and  laugh  as  it  pleased : 
sometimes  the  violin  would  scream  like  an  angry  spirit,  as  though  it  was 
dying  of  rogo  and  its  soul  was  bursting  away ;  then  it  would  talk  with 
low,  pleading  voices,  and  grow  comforted  and  pass  into  peaceful  smiling 
BanBhine,  with  long,  sweet  tbrills  of  rest ;  then  one  heard  httle  panting, 
sobbing  worda  of  love  and  entreaty,  and  sougs  like  those  the  summer 
brooks  sing  in  the  forest,  and  then  far  away  hymns  of  joy,  till  one's  heart 
ached  with  the  swcetncBB,  while  the  notes  soared  into  the  heavens  and 
fell  soilly  through  the  air  like  a  star.  Guztav  had  been  far  into  the 
country,  amongst  the  Zigeuners,  buying  horses  for  the  good  Fathers  :  every- 
body knows  bow  clever  they  are  in  taming  them.  He  had  wonderful  tales 
to  tell  us  of  his  advcutmea,  and  of  the  wild  people  and  thek  ways. 
Mother  said  they  were  always  a  handsome,  brave  race.  I  had  seen  them 
at  Pressberg,  where  a  band  of  strolling  singers  had  come  to  the  cafes, 
and  my  aunt  had  taken  me  and  Caterina  to  hear  them.  There  was  a 
young  girl  belonging  to  them  whom  we  thought  the  most  beautitiil  creature 
wo  had  ever  seeu.  Caterina  had  said  to  me,  "Are  all  the  Zigeuner 
women  as  beautiful  ?  "  I  remembered  that  now,  but  I  said  notbmg,  only 
wondered  a  httle  whether  Quztav  had  thought  so. 

For  several  weeks  after  that  I  was  very  busy  and  happy;  I  felt  good 
and  pleased  with  myself;  I  helped  mother  in  the  dairy,  for  wo  had  a  great 
many  cows  to  look  after — a  large  herd  that  were  pastured  in  the  lowlands 
round  us.  All  the  butter  and  cream  father  carried  twice  a  week  to  the 
great  Conveut  of  6t.  Uortinsberg  ;  we  were  its  servants  and  vassals,  as 
father's  father  and  grandfathers  had  heuo  for  hundreds  of  years.  There 
was  a  lay  brother  who  came  down  sometimes  to  see  that  things  wore  going 
right,  and  to  count  the  beasts  and  look  to  the  horses,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  was  all  left  to  us,  for  the  good  monks  know  we  are  to  bo  trusted. 
Our  house  was  large  for  peasants,  and  strongly  built;  indeed  the  poorer 
people  about  us  called  father  •■  (imner  "  and  "  mas  tor- overlooker,"  ha  waa 
so  much  respected  ;  and  besides,  so  many  of  the  wood-cutters,  and  the 
charcoal-burners,  were  under  his  orders,  and  the  teamsters,  and  if  one 
of  the  bollocks  was  ill,  it  was  alwnj's  he  who  was  applied  to. 

One  day  father  said  the  waggon  was  to  go  to  Raah  the  next  morning, 
and  as  he  wanted  a  message  taken  to  the  landlord  of  the  "  Ool done  Krone," 
GuKtav  might  as  well  drive  it,  and  I  should  go  too  and  look  after  the 
cheosea,  for  there  were  ft  great  many  ready  for  market.     If  fathaT  ■«^a  •* 
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kind  of  bwUff  to  the  Convent,  GoztaT  wna  baiiiff  to  fiilher,  and  n  Ut^ 
everything  together. 

Guzlav  said,  "  Do  come,  Elspel,"  and  then  h&  coloared  and  pntoU 
to  busy  himself  with  Bonm  aackB  of  meal. 

1  wanted  to  go,  Lat  I  thougbt  he  might  have  said  sameUiing  am 
iibout  it,  HO  I  said  I  waa  very  boay,  and  I  didn't^  know  whether  moflf 
could  spare  me. 

"  That's  a  pity,"  eaid  falter ;  but  Guatav  wouldn't  speidc. 

"  The  child  can  go  well  enough,"  cried  mother,  who  came  in  at  tb 
moment. 

"  I  don't  think  I  care  to  go.     I'm  sore  I  don't — and  Tin  busy ; "  nl 
I  took  up  tha  pile  of  piatea  for  supper,  and  passed  Giutav  and 
without  looking  at  him, 

"  Well,  thou,  send  Annerl,"  eaid  father. 

"  H'on'r  you  go,  Elspet  ?  "  said  a  pleading  voice  tmder  th« 

■'Aimetl  may  go  and  welcome  for  me,"  I  cried  ;    "  bat  she 
nothing  about  cheese,  and  you  said,  mother,  ahe  waa  the  worst  hand  at 
bargain  you  ever  met,  her  mind's  set  on  nothing  bat  baeoo;  bat 
mind :  if  yon  wish  her  to  go,  and  ehe  sells  the  cheesea  at  half  Lheir  nta^ 
tbo  loss  is  the  good  Fathers' :  only  it's  a  pity  when  they're  each  fine  odm; 
but  of  course  if  you  team  to  sood  Annerl " 

Father  stared  with  a  puzzled  look  in  his  eyes.  "J  do&'l  wantti 
send  Annerl ;  I  thought  £lspet  would  like  a  day's  pleasuring,  and  to  Mil 
her  cheeses  herself." 

"  Eh,  eh,  father  !  "  said  mother,  laughing,  "  don't  worry  thyself  h; 
too  much  thinking;  hast  nerer  Been  the  silly  yoang  calves  when  tbonsri 
feeding  them  ?  they  never  care  for  tha  milk  till  they've  knocked  the  IxukM 

"  Of  coarse  I  mast  ael!  the  theesuB,"  1  said  ;  "  if  it's  my  place  to  p" 
I'm  quite  ready ;  but  as  for  the  pleasure  1  " — and  then  I  kissed  Calimr  w 
both  cheeks  ever  so  many  times,  and  felt  such  a  htUe  hypocrite,  and  H 
much  obUged  to  him  for  helping  me  in  spite  of  myself. 

Wo  started  before  the  sun  was  up  in  the  moruing.  I  Ut  a  fin  and 
boiled  some  millc  while  Guztav  harnessed  the  horsoB,  and  I  helpod  Uin 
pack  the  cheese  in  the  waggon  with  plenty  of  soft  bay,  a&d  then  dimbnl 
to  tho  seat  in  fi'ont,  where  he  wrapped  me  up  so  carefully  in  the  great 
fiheepakiDB.  for  it  was  autumn  and  the  momlugs  and  evenings  wore  coU- 
We  had  to  drive  slowly  at  first,  for  the  wood  roads  were  bad  for  iha 
horsea'  feet,  with  their  loose  stones  and  roots  of  trees,  and  were  uamnr  too 
in  places,  and  better  litted  for  the  quiet  bullock- toama  than  for  oar 
horses,  who  were  driven  three  abreast,  and  danced  and  jumped  about. 
being  in  high  spirits  with  tho  freshness  of  the  air  and  the  pteasore  of  a 
holiday  ;  for  the  waggon  was  so  light  that  it  was  as  much  of  a  hohday  fbi 
them  as  for  me  i  so  we  were  all  happy  together.  Gaztav  and 
and  sang,  and  bo  told  me  wonderful  gipsy  stories,  and  listened 
greatest  interest  to  my  tales  of  the  liio  in  Preseherg,  and  of 
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manners  of  the  people  and  the  grand  two-storied  houses,  and  of  cousin 
Caterina  ;  and  I  told  him  about  the  pretty  Zigeuner  maiden,  and  he  said 
they  had  all  the  same  dark  eyes  and  hair,  beautiful  eyes  like  moonlight 
nights,  and  somehow  then  I  liked  to  hear  him,  because  I  have  black  eyes 
too.  We  talked  and  talked  just  as  we  used  to  do  about  eyerything  that 
came  into  our  heads — about  the  games  we  played  when  we  were  children, 
about  the  black  mare  that  had  sprained  her  fetlock,  and  old  Czjzek  who 
had  thrown  out  a  fresh  spavin  and  was  really  getting  past  work,  and  the 
quality  of  the  maize,  and  the  new  cow  father  had  bought,  ^nd  the  harvest- 
service  they  would  have  at  the  Convent,  and  what  a  gay  dance  it  would 
be  this  year,  because  the  crops  were  so  heavy ;  and  I  told  Guztav  that  the 
hen-wife  at  St.  Martinsberg  had  promised  me  a  sitting  of  eggs,  and  I 
meant  to  rear  some  chickens  of  my  own ;  the  Madonna  should  have  one 
for  candles,  but  I  meant  to  save  all  the  rest  of  my  money  for  new  ribbons 
at  Christmas ;  and  then  we  talked  about  Annerl,  and  laughed  at  her 
doleful  stories,  and  wondered  whether  she  could  ever  have  been  merry  and 
young. 

'*  She  couldn't  have  had  her  face  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief  when  she 
was  a  baby,"  said  Guztav,  <<  and  she  wouldn't  look  half  so  doleful  without 
that." 

**0h,  but  she  did,  you  may  depend  on  it,"  I  cried;  **she  says  she 
wears  it  for  the  toothache  :  /  think  she  began  it  when  she  was  cutting 
one,  and  she  must  have  been  just  six  months  old; "  and  then  we  both 
laughed,  so  that  the  horses  shied  and  plunged  about  wildly  and  Guztav 
had  to  pull  the  reins  hard,  and  said,  *<  We  must  be  serious,  little  one, 
or  we  shall  never  get  through  our  business." 

Oh,  how  pleased  I  was  to  hear  him  call  me  **  little  one  "  again;  it  was 
all  just  like  before  I  went  away;  but  I  said,  *' Little  one,  indeed,  Herr 
Waggoner  I  I  am  Mistress  Cheese- Saleswoman  to-day,  and  am  to  be 
treated  with  respect." 

On  which  Guztav  looked  at  me,  smiling :  he  couldn't  speak,  because 
he  wanted  all  his  breath  for  the  horses,  but  something  in  his  eyes  made 
me  colour — it  was  very  stupid  of  me.  So  I  fixed  my  mind  firmly  on  the 
cheese,  and  tried  not  to  remember  it ;  and  when  the  road  grew  better,  and 
the  horses  went  more  quietly,  I  opened  a  basket  and  gave  Guztav  a 
great  piece  of  black  bread ;  for  the  fresh  air,  or  the  laughter,  or  the  early 
start,  or  all  three  together,  had  made  us  hungry,  and  the  drive  seemed 
quite  to  have  changed  Guztav :  he  wasn't  silent  at  all,  or  shy,  or  stupid, 
he  treated  me  as  if  I  were  really  little  again,  and  might  be  ordered 
about ;  and  when  I  gave  him  the  bread,  ho  said  I  must  feed  him,  because 
the  horses  pulled  so  he  wanted  both  hands  for  the  reins,  and  he  was 
too  hungry  to  wait :  so  I  gave  him  great  bits,  as  though  he  had  been 
a  chicken,  or  an  old  hen,  and  when  the  waggon  bumped  suddenly,  I 
hit  his  nose  or  his  chin  by  mistake ;  but  he  didn't  mind  that,  and  it 
only  made  us  both  laugh  the  more.  When  we  came  in  sight  of  Baab, 
and  the  houses,  and  the  church  towers,  I  made  my  face  lopk  yery  ^raye^ 
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and  puckered  m^  forehead,  that  I  miglit  look  old  tmd  clerer,  uddi 
people  tliat  I  was  not  tu  be  impoBed  upon,  nod  O  axtav  i^are  kU  liii  n 
to  tlie  borsCB,  aud  made  hia  long  whip  crack  beaiiUfhll/  os  ire  ititl  I 
through  the  town.     We  both  felt  very  importftnt  nnd  atixiociR,  for  Gadv  I 
hivd  a  grutit  deul  to  settle  with  the  kniUurd,  and  I  had  all  tLnl  duatS  I 
my  mind. 


It  was  past  -noou  before  oil  our  LusineBfl  was  well  ovist,  and  fl 
wore  hnngry  again,  and  wore  rendy  for  dinner.      They  gave  n 
meal  iu  thu  eeuond  hall  at  ihe  "  Hotel  Kruue."      There  ma  one  h 
tJlU-d  with  little  tables,  at  which  the  visitors  sat — gentlcin 
nod  very  many  Hungarian  oflicors  and  high  oflicials.      AVftile  we  nU  I 
it  was  very  amusing  to  gee  all  the  people  who  came  in  and  oat  oflli  | 
ball,  aud  called  for  wine  and  food:  travellers  in  Btrange  foreign  dnm 
pousants,  like  ourselves,  from  the  forest,  boatmen  aud  dealers  btm  I 
I'ivor,  huntsmen  iu  gay  liveries,  and  the  shopkeepers  of   the  town,  afcl    ' 
came  in  to  dine  together  at  u  long  table.     The  landlord  had  iiiTil«d  ub 
stay  BQiI  eat  aa  hia  guests,  being  a  kind-hearted  man  and  plea^d  witbUi 
bargain,  which  if  it  had  been  good  for  us  was  good  for  bim  too. 

"  A  trusted  eervunt  of  the  good  Fathers  of  St.  Martinsberg  hu  aln^ 
a  welcome  here,  so  drink  the  health  of  the  little  cheesevroman  to  tern 
good  red  wine,  and  eat  your  fill,  and  my  humble  greetings  lo  ito 
itoverences." 

There  was  a  very  grand  company  at  tbe  table — the  apotbecorjr,  §al 

the  doctor,  and  tbe  seedsman,  and  a  juger  from  Castle  Z ,  aud  two 

or  three  sotdiers,  and  four  lay  brothers  who  diued  off  vegetables  and  pat 
the  meat  in  their  pockets,  because,  though  it  was  a  fast  day-,  th«y]BigU 
still  Gi^oy  it  on  the  morrow.  We  did  not  think  uuuh  of  them.  Sot  thrr 
belonged  to  the  monastery  iu  the  town,  and  we  vevo  vassals  ot  Uie  grMi 
Convent,  and  looked  down  on  tbo  Baab  mouks ;  for  our  abbot  it  like 
a  prince-bishop,  and  all  the  lands  as  fur  as  you  eaa  see  belong  t> 
8t.  Martinsberg.  I  sat  by  o  good  woman  from  Waitzen,  whoaa  tubul  mi 
full  of  troablo  about  her  sou,  who  had  been  mixed  up  iu  a  fight,  and  wm 
now  in  prison.  She  cried  now  aud  then  as  she  talked  to  mo,  and  wip*d 
her  eyes  very  often  with  her  napkin,  although  her  tears  fell  foater  Ihoa 
over  when  the  brown  broad-pudding  with  the  eggs  was  placed  npoit  111* 
table,  as  she  eaid  it  was  her  poor  darling's  favourite  dish ;  '  '  ~ 
second  helping  of  it,  but  that  was,  perhaps,  for  her  dear  boy's  aakd.  4 

"  Keep  a  good  heoit,  mistress,"  said  the  little  ecedsmui  t 
table :  "  I  wish  you  good  speed,  and  aacceas  to  your  son,"  aud  ho  «x^ 
his  glass. 

"I  thank  you  truly,"  auswered  my  neighbour;  "but  what  o 
expect  'i     Ho  has  oflendcd  against  the  law,  that  is  loo  Ime,  and  tl  _ 
has  him.    It  is  just  as  when  one  snoflit  out  a  candle,  puff  I  oa«bli 
fust,  and  Uio  light  and  brightuesa  is  over." 
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13  <'  Get  the  saints  to  help  thee,  or  a  holy  Father ;  thcre*s  more  ways 
)  tlian  one  of  lighting  a  candle  again.  Why,  a  friend  of  mine  lost  ever  so 
I  many  of  her  hens,  and  she  vowed  sixteen  candles  to  the  Blessed  Mary, 
I  and  a  cushion  staffed  with  pig*s-hair,  and  pat  a  fresh  padlock  on  her  yard 
t  door,  and  she  never  lost  as  mach  as  a  feather  afterwards.'' 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  Waitzen  woman,  **  that  may  be  ;  bat  it  isn't  much 
good  to  me,  for  we're  Protestants,  and  have  noaght  to  do  with  yoar 
candles  and  at*es." 

**  What's  the  odds  ?"  said  the  little  seedsman  ;  "  oar  Lady's  as  kind 
a  sonl  as  ever  lived ;  besides,  she'd  do  you  a  good  turn  and  never  miss  it. 
Take  a  new  sitting  of  eggs  to  your  monastery,  and  get  one  of  the  Fathers 
to  consider  the  matter,  or  find  out  who  is  the  judge's  mother-in-law,  and 
whether  she  likes  honey.  Bless  the  woman,  don't  fret,  keep  up  your 
appetite,  and  say  an  ave,  and  use  your  wits — that's  my  creed,  and  you'll 
get  along  somehow." 

Guztav  whispered  to  me  that  the  seedsman  was  not  to  be  depended 
on.  He  had  a  good  digestion,  and  believed  in  nothing,  and  talked  like 
that  to  make  people  think  ho  was  clever. 

I  think  no  one  should  speak  of  our  Blessed  Lady  with  a  jest; 
people  should  love  her  all  the  more  because  she  is  so  good,  and  not  try 
to  impose  upon  her.  I  said  so  to  Gustav,  but  only  in  a  low  voice, 
because  I  was  afraid  of  the  seedsman,  and  of  speaking  before  so  many 
people. 

The  apothecary  told  funny  stories  about  the  Viennese,  whom  he  knew 
intimately,  having  studied  chemistry  for  a  year  in  Austria,  and  being  able 
to  talk  German  with  ease.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  talk  German — no 
true  Magyar  would  wish  to  ;  but  still  the  apothecary's  stories  wore  very 
amusing :  and  then  he  had  seen  our  beautiful  Queen,  walking  simply  in 
the  Prater,  and  holding  her  little  son  by  the  hand.  Ah,  holy  saint  Eliza- 
beth I  how  I  love  her.  My  heart  seemed  to  grow  warm  as  he  spoke,  and 
I  longed  to  cry,  "  God  bless  hor ! "  Guztav  drank  to  her  health,  and 
I  said  **Amen"  to  myself,  like  a  little  prayer,  when  he  put  down  his 
glass. 

When  dinner  was  over  wo  went  into  the  town  and  looked  at  the  shop 
windows;  they  were  not  very  gay,  but  in  one  there  were  some  prints 
for  sale,  and,  to  our  great  delight,  we  found  a  picture  of  Annerrs 
**  St.  Antony;"  such  a  quaint,  odd  picture — a  very  old  man  with  a 
crutch  and  a  long  beard,  and  a  very  little  black  pig  by  his  side,  like  a 
feeble  old  swineherd  who  had  grown  good  enough  to  go  to  heaven.  There 
was  a  bright  glory  round  his  head  like  the  sun,  and  as  we  were  so  happy 
we  determined  to  be  extravagant,  and  we  bought  the  little  picture.  I  had 
a  silver  piece  to  give,  and  Guztav  paid  the  rest.  It  was  for  Annerl  to 
hang  by  her  bed. 

Then  we  set  out  for  a  long  walk  by  the  promenade  and  streets  and  the 
old  fortifications,  walking  slowly  and  stopping  often  to  look  about  as, 
and  t&lking  as  we  went.    At  last  we  came  to  the  side  of  the  river  where 
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tlie  old  wall  made  a  rcstmg-place,  with  some  etaps  tbat  led  dcnn  i^ 
into  the  wat«r.  I  eat  on  the  bigbcst  step,  aa<I  GuztAV  In;  on  tlu  gna 
beside  mo  ;  he  took  out  liis  pipe  And  lighted  it,  and  wc  made  litUe  jikH 
together  and  were  very  meny,  and  he  smoked  silentlj  and  I  san^  idl^ 
little  children's  songs  half  to  mj'solf  and  half  to  him,  listening  to  ttl 
splash  of  oars  as  boats  came  bj  idly  drifting  down  tbo  eti«sin.  Bat 
long  we  stayed  there  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  sunligbt  which  had  heeo  wa 
upon  my  head  at  first,  grew  fainter  and  drew  away  quietly  into  the  Af, 
where  it  deepened  and  reddened,  and  fell  with  a  goldi>n  glory  on  m  »pa. 
Giiztav'a  yellow  hair  shone  like  gold,  and  his  face  was  bright  Uke  tk 
angel  who  comes  to  Tohit  in  the  picture  of  the  Convenl  cfaapcl;  &tK 
was  a  DOW  look  in  his  eyes,  bo  put  his  pipe  on  the  grass  and  bid  Ul 
hand  on  one  of  mine  that  rested  on  tbe  step  beside  him.  I  fcU  U[ 
frightened  :  a  strange  joy  crept  into  my  heart,  which  buttered  snddodf 
like  a  little  eaged  bird.  I  conld  not  tarn  away  from  him,  tbongti  149 
not  want  to  see  his  face,  nor  try  to  think  what  it  told  me.  What  EUt 
wind  there  bad  been  all  day  had  fallen  and  there  was  a  great  fanali  nl 
stillness  over  everything— that  tender  peacefulness  which  only  tomm 
when  the  tired  day  is  going  to  sleep  and  night  is  hiding  Im  8""^ 
covering  her  with  bor  cload-cnrtains  and  singing  her  to  rest ;  ■  fril 
light,  soft  as  a  primrose,  filled  the  sky  and  held  its  sweetnesa  13»  a 
prayer  ;  tender  roseate  clouds  soiled  slowly  towards  each  other  and  gitt 
together  and  deepened  Into  purple  islands  that  caught  fire  &om  the  diinj 
annlight,  and  blazed  along  their  edges  and  sent  little  quiTerlng  flaafa«i 
of  light  upon  the  river,  where  red  and  violet  and  golden  ripples  cbiMJ 
each  other  Into  dark  comers,  and  changed  their  tints  and  brightnesi  nth 
the  changing  movement  of  tbe  water  and  the  clouds.  Suddenly  a  ni^- 
tingale  from  tbe  bushes  near  us  sent  out  a  long,  low  note,  and  \htB  t 
plaintive  trill  of  music,  a  Utile  sad  lonely  jug,  jog,  jng  t  and  then  a  dof 
sweet  song  of  uttermost  love  and  happiness,  that  soared  far  np  into  tlu 
air  and  then  foil  back  softly,  lilio  gentle,  blessed  dew  upon  my  heart.  1 
could  not  bear  it ;  I  had  boen  so  oflen  cross  and  impatient,  fretting 
against  my  life,  and  now  It  was  as  though  my  guardian  angel  was 
I  coming   to  me  in  the  silence,  and  that  in  her  hands  was  a  censer  ftill 

^  of  perfect  joy.     I   put   my  head    down  on  Guztav's  hand  still  holding 

)  mine,  and  cried  for  very  happiness,  and  Guztav  kissed  me— very  sofUy : 

bis  lips  just  touched  my  hair,  and  I  think  he  said,  "Dear  little  heart. 
I  will  love  thee  so  tnily,  so  help  me  God  I  "  and  I  looked  np  at  htn 
with  my  face  all  wet,  and  saw  his  dear  honest  eyes  full  of  tears  loo, 
and  I  answered,  "  I  never  remember  the  time,  Guztav,  that  I  did  aot 
love  thee." 

Then  ho  kissed  mo  on  my  month  with  a  grave  oamesi  face,  and  we 
sat  there  silently,  only  the  nightingale  spoke  for  us,  each  to  the  other 
and   the  great  red  sun  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  as  the  light 
Guztav  and  I  knelt  down  hand  m  band  on  tbe  grass  by  tbe  old 
wall,  by  tbe  reeds  and  the  water-lilies,  and  said  our  avt,  and  I 
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that  the  angels  were  saying  theirs  too,  and  that  perhaps  even  our  Blessed 
Lady  cared,  and  was  glad  that  little  Elspet  was  so  happy. 

And  then  it  was  time  to  harness  the  horses,  and  we  went  hack  to  the 
**  Goldene  Krone.'*  I  don't  think  that  either  of  us  said  a  word  as  we 
drove  homo  through  the  forest.  It  was  very  odd,  hut  it  did  not  seem  so 
to  me  then. 

III. 

Ah !  I  wish  I  might  stop  here  ;  I  should  like  hest  not  to  write  another 
word  hut  just  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  of 
the  weeks  that  followed  that  one  hright,  golden  day  of  my  lif9  when  I 
sold  my  cheeses !  All  the  days  after  were  like  a  still  sweet  dream.  It 
was  not  that  our  lives  went  on  differently  from  what  they  had  heen  before  ; 
there  were  still  the  cows  to  be  milked  and  butter  to  be  made,  and 
the  meals  to  be  got  ready,  and  Guztav  was  busy  with  the  horses  and  the 
farm- work,  only  somehow  the  golden  light  I  had  seen  in  the  sky  and  the 
water  as  we  watched  the  sunset  by  the  Danube  seemed  to  live  in  my 
eyes  and  make  everything  beautiful.  When  I  was  making  the  butter 
the  chum  said,  **  Guztav  loves  you,  loves  you,  loves  you ;  "  the  kettle 
sang  it  on  the  fire ;  the  birds  put  it  in  their  songs  when  they  were  the 
sweetest ;  my  own  heart  said  it  always  through  the  stillness,  and  the  whole 
world  seemed  full  of  light  and  joy.  And  then  I  was  so  proud  of  Guztav, 
not  most  because  he  was  stronger  and  taller  and  handsomer  than  any  of 
the  young  men  of  the  forest,  but  because,  with  all  his  strength,  he  was 
80  gentle  and  so  good  to  those  who  were  weak  and  ailing  and  unhappy ; 
so  patient  with  Annerl,  who  always  aggravated  me,  and  so  watchful  over 
father,  saving  him  all  the  hard  work  he  could,  and  letting  father  think  he 
was  as  vigorous  as  ever,  because  the  strong,  loving  arm  helped  him  so 
quietly,  he  only  saw  the  joint  labour  and  rejoiced  in  it  without  knowing 
who  had  borne  the  greater  toil.  Mother  was  never  one  you  could  do 
for,  but  I  liked  to  see  how  much  she  thought  of  him,  and  how  she 
loved  to  measure  his  height  against  any  of  the  lads  at  the  harvesting, 
and  to  hear  her  say,  **  Our  Guztav  would  be  a  rare  pole  for  a  vineyard,  and 
any  plant  that's  tied  to  him  will  find  shelter  and  sunshine ;  "  and  then 
she  would  give  my  ear  a  little  pinch  or  stroke  my  head,  and  we  both 
knew  what  little  vine  meant  to  grow  there,  and  how  bright  and  glad  it 
would  be. 

Sometimes,  when  I  began  to  think,  I  would  sit  still  and  let  the  knitting 
fall  on  my  lap  and  dream  as  though  all  the  world  were  asleep  ;  but  oftener 
I  wanted  to  be  always  running  about  singing  and  laughing  and  talking 
to  everybody  because  I  was  so  happy. 

Father  would  say,  "  Why,  ELspet,  my  darling,  thy  sunny  face  will 
save  candles  for  winter  i "  and  mother  would  look  at  me  with  a  shrewd 
y  kindly  smile^ 

<<  'Tis  easy  to  see  where  the  oil  comes  from  that  keeps  that  little 
wick  burning :  shine  away^  Elspet,  it'll  hold  out  like  the  wido^'«  ^rosk^^ 


rioo 

and  ilio  moro  you  n 
muny  n  year  nmi  it's 
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F  and  tliG  more  you  nae  it  tbo  more  there'll  bo.     Tve  kept  a  IJgU  Imta;  1 

H  muny  a  year  and  it's  never  grown  dim  yet,  eh  !   fiitli£r  ?  " 

H  And  mother  would  kiss  me,    &ad  fatberi    with   fai't  bfttida  in  b 

H  would  Baj',  "The  Lord  baa  been  very  good  to  ns,   rdiI  the  candic 

H  lie  has  hghted  Ho  will  sare  gladly  boo  brightemag  in  bettvcD." 

H  "Amen,"  said  mother;  "  bnt  jiotyctawbilo,  plcaso  tbceaiots:  tWI 

H  bo  vrax-lights  in  the  old  Bockcta,  novor  ToftT,  when  wo  get  np  yonder.   Tt 

I  not  so  pions  but  what  I'd  QBe  every  bit  of  it  here,  and  weU  I  koovll 

^^^^  lastonrtime;  and  as  for  the  young  tblugs  who've  but  just  lit  tb«ttq« 
^^^^^^wby  tboy'vo  got  tbo  Ugbt  iu  tbeir  eyes,  and  think  it's  jast  tha  big^ 
^^^^^E'Qlnmination  over  mortals  heard  of.  Ah  I  tbero've  beca  motba  uul  cuA 
^^^^^P  since  the  beginning  of  creation,  and  there's  no  likelihood  of  either  eoob 
^^^^^    to  an  end  that  I  see." 

V  "Fork-fat,  sister- In-law,"  said  Annorl,  in  bar  slow  yoic«,  bre»kii^iil 

H  our  talk—"  pork-fat  well  strained  and  poured  into  moolds  vill  malM  Um 

W  beautiful,  six  to  the  pound  :  they're  fit  for  ^t.  Bridget  herself;  but  iliri 

r  tbore  those  blessed  pigs  un't  good  for  I  " 

I  "  You  do  find   them  a  consolation   most  times,  si8tor-ui-k>,"  M 

mother  grimly ;  "  and  I  won't  deny  that  freeb  bacon  of  our  own  teoXa^h 
wholesomo  eating." 

And  then  Guztav  would  look  in  for  a  moment  befori}  going  to  tki 
faggot-pile,  and  bo  I  would  draw  my  hand  away  from  father's  and  ran  « 
to  collect  the  billets  for  the  fire,  and  Ouztav  and  I  would  forget  &0  aba 
them  and  stand  by  the  wood-pilo  looking  at  each  other,  and  nonriis  « 
great  deal  of  fresb  oil  on  our  two  lamps.  They  bnmt  t 
Buch  a  true  pure  brigbtncsn  :  ah  1  how  litllo  I  could  bavo  thnrn^t] 
darknesa  that  w 

One  day  Annerl,  who  had  been  to  the  great  CoDvont  with  fi 
camo  in  to  tbo  living-room  juet  us  we  were  all  sitting  down  to  a 
she  looked  more  wobcgone  than  ever,  and  her  voice  hcid  a  de< 
in  It. 

"  You'ro  tired,"  father  said  kindly  ;  "  It's  a  long  walk,  Anneil^ 
the  ben-wife  ask  yon  in  and  let  you  rei^t  ?  " 

"  It'a  not  my  body,  brother- in -In  w,  it'a  my  mind,"  she  i 
"  Ab  I  wont  in  at  the  yard-door  I  saw  a  picture  that  reminded  i 
past :  there  was  a  young  girl  sitting  on  a  door-step,  singing  and  teeSDg 
the  fowls ;  on  her  shoulder  stood  a  little  chicken  pocking  at  tho  spoUci 
ncokercbief  she  wore,  and  as  sbe  threw  the  grain  to  the  greedy  creatnres  r1 
Bang.  Just  so,  brother-in-law,  I  sat  a  many  many  years  ago  njitging  ki 
tho  chickens,  when  I  first  saw  the  miller  in  the  door-way — mr  poor  Joaat, 
white  as  the  angels  and  carrying  a  sack  like  a  begging-friar  t  I  looked  at 
the  girl ;  she  was  young  and  gay  just  as  I  was  then  ;  I  had  worn  n  nodcer- 
cLief  of  that  very  pattern,  and  it  might  have  boon  I  who  sal  Ihorw  asd 
sang  and  sang;  "  and  Annerl  in  her  crooked  voice  began  to  sing,  i 
herself  backwards  and  forwards  in  mnnmful  accompaniment 
rhythm  :- 
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Wc  may  spin  and  weave,  and  cry  over  the  thread, 

For  weary  goes  the  world,  a-weary  I 
Men  take  oar  spinning  and  forget  the  hearts  that  bled, 
Forget  the  busy  hands  till  they're  all  cold  and  dead, 

And  weary  goes  the  world,  and  dreary. 

*'Do  you  mean  she  really  sang  anything  so  doleful  as  tkat  to  & 
chicken  ?  What  a  shame  I  It  was  enough  to  take  away  its  appetite.  Are 
you  sure  it  pecked  afterwards  ?  "  I  asked  Annerl,  pertly  enough. 

Annerl  shook  her  head  sorrowfully.  <'  It  was  I  who  sang  that,  a  long( 
time  ago  to  another  chicken,  and  it  died  with  the  pip  the  day  after !  I 
was  always  unlucky  and  worn  and  weary ;  but  I  eat  my  bread  thankfully 
•with  a  heavy  heart,  and  if  it*s  bitter  I  know  it's  my  portion.** 

**  Bitter  I  sister-in-law,"  said  mother,  fairly  in  a  pet.  **  I  won*t 
pretend  that  brown  bread^s  the  same  as  white  loaves,  though  you  may 
look  at  it  through  the  millman*s  spectacles  ;  but  if  you  ever  find  a  sour 
batch  of  mi/  baking  I'll  eat  the  crust  to  my  own  portion  :  my  bread  is  ad 
sweet  and  as  wholesome  as  Saint  Elizabeth*s,  and  maybe  more  nourishing 
into  the  bargain,  seeing  that  her  flour,  however  it  was  mixed,  turned  to 
nought  but  roses.  Thou*rt  welcome  to  all  thou  can  take,  Annerl,  as 
many*8  the  time  thou'st  heard  it ;  but  never  say  the  spoon  thou*rt  eating 
from  is  made  of  bad  metal,  or  maybe  some  day  thou*lt  find  it  has  stuck  to 
the  pot  I  '* 

**  I  spoke  in  a  spiritual  sense,  sister-in-law,'*  said  Annerl  between 
sobs ;  '*  in  a  spiritual  sense  I  am  free  to  say  that  my  food  disagrees  with 
me,  but  it  would  ill  become  me  to  speak  as  to  the  quality  of  your  baking : 
I  cat  in  silence,  sister,  and  know  my  place.** 

**Eat  in  comfort,'*  said  mother,  "and  the  more  the  better;  while 
we're  here  we*re  meant  to  enjoy  our  victuals  and  relish  our  bread,  and 
thank  the  good  God  if  any  extra  butter  finds  its  way  to  our  slice  !  ** 

Guztav  and  I  were  very  merry  over  the  new  hen-girl  at  the  Convent — 
«*  Annerl  the  younger  '*  we  called  her ;  and  a  week  after  I  was  well  content 
that  mother  wanted  me  to  carry  something  to  St.  Martinsberg,  and  with 
a  basket  on  my  arm  I  set  off  up  the  hill :  the  morning  was  fresh  and 
beautiful  and  I  went  along  gaily,  sometimes  stopping  to  gather  the  vrild- 
flowers  that  grew  at  my  feet  or  to  eat  the  ripe  berries  that  clustered  in  the 
bushes.  It  was  a  clear,  still  day,  so  clear  that  I  could  see  far  away  in  the 
glades  of  the  forest  the  happy  wood  creatures  at  play,  the  white  rabbits 
at  their  hide-and-seek  behind  the  drifts  of  dead  leaves  the  last  night's 
wind  had  blown  about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  bigger  and  older  ones 
shaking  their  long  ears  gravely  and  munching  any  green  shoots  they 
could  reach ;  the  brown  squirrels  darting  up  the  old  pine-stems,  or  running 
races  among  the  beeoh-trees,  and  sitting  up  with  their  great  soft  tails 
curled  over  their  backs  while  they  ate  nuts  and  gossiped ;  the  birds  that 
circled  in  lower  flights  and  perched  upon  the  branches  looked  at  me 
ouriously  with  their  bright  friendly  eyes  :  above  there  was  the  blue  sky 
through  a  pattern  of  tangled  brown  and  golden  leayea,  tixid.  Vn  \^<^  ^caiumt^j^ 
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parplo  haze  with  long  rays  of  light  stuniDg   through   iii  ud  usAi 

embroidery  of  shudowe,  soft  grey  tracery  over  the  moH  uid  (bt  itt 
giasB  and  the  coloured  Etones  npen  my  putb.  What  beAUtifiil  ooloanAB 
are  in  everj-thing  when  the  heart  is  tight  and  the  ejea  are  ekusu^ 
to  see  them  I  The  edges  of  the  U&vea  were  Ecarlet,  aa  though  tlu  Gi^ 
of  the  Aatiimo  had  just  pressed  them  as  it  passed,  and  the  beeoh  uiti 
leaves  were  hronn  and  cmrled  and  twisted  aa  if  Uiej  hatl  tmd  ta  In 
aside  from  its  greeting ;  Eind  I  (?ould  see  little  poinLs  of  hliu  uul  oauB 
and  violet  in  the  rocks  under  the  plumes  of  fern,  whofd  sprays  of  gnacr 
Bwayed  gcoUy  in  the  air,  and  dark  shining  ivy  tn-isled  itself  ama^ui 
yellow  grasa. 

I  could  write  a  great  deal  about  our  bcaatiful  groat  Canvetit,  idikk  k 
almost  as  hig  and  strong  as  a  fortified  town,  and  looks  so  grand,  am 
the  hill  with  its  towers  and  tcnnces  aad  wide  coorlyards  ;  bat  vbat  i 
ho  the  good,  for  everybody  knows  how  grand  it  is,  uid  how  M 
I  stood  still  for  a  moment  when  the  walk  was  ended,  to  eujoy  Uu 
strong  air,  and  got  my  breath  again,  and  far,  Ear  below  mn  lay  tbv  wi^ 
plain,  and  the  forest,  and  the  great  river.  Of  course  1  coold  sea  it  «il; 
but  the  only  thing  my  inind  saw  was  n  little  clomp  of  pinta  in  At 
Bakonyerwald,  which  grew  close  to  the  farm,  and  I  eaid :  "GtuUra 
working  there,  and  thinking  of  me,  ^Miat  a  wonderful  thing  love  ill  I 
am  BO  little,  and  the  world  is  so  wide,  and  yet  my  heart  fccis  eo  liupr.a 
if  its  gladness  could  £11  all  this  great  wide  plain,  and  mako  it  bapm. 

I  had  spoken  the  words  aloud,  and  a  quiet  voice  nnswered 
me,  "Yes,  little  one;  and  so  God's  love  fills  the  world  that  He 
and  therefore  there  is  no  one,  however  poor  or   loQely,  w] 
rqoico  in  His  mercy." 

I  turned  half-ftighteued,  but  it  was  only  my  kind  Father 
the  good  Father  who  taught  me  when  I  was  a  child,  aad  has  alvan  h^ 
my  confession.  I  had  not  told  him  about  Gnztav.  bnt  it  woidd  itf 
Giirely  ho  difficult  to  do  that ;  it  is  so  easy  to  confess  what  onlv  mibt 
you  happy  ;  even  if  I  should  have  to  sny  that  I  had  thought  abost  lot 
all  through  tho  moss,  and  that  1  had  felt  vain  of  nijeelf,  amt  pImmA 
when  old  Zcna  said  I  had  the  prettiest  eyes  in  the  foreet  and  she  loM 
who  had  found  it  out.  Then,  too,  I  could  say  that  I  had  aoTtt  ap4 
forgotten  my  prayers,  because  now  there  were  alfv-ayg  so  njaay  (M'tf 
about  Ouztav  I  wanted  to  pray  about,  and  I  liked  to  thaok  onr  grabafl 
Lady  every  hour.  I  think  being  happy  iiifikes  one  pious,  so  that  it  mai 
bo  a  good  thing ;  and,  pt^rhapa,  that  is  why  the  snint«  cua  uorer  na  il 
Heaven,  because  they  are  too  glad  and  blessed.  I  IhongUt  all  thia,  but  I 
did  not  say  a  word.  ^ 

"  So  you  have  brought  us  something  from  the  good  mother,"  he  w4i 
touching  my  basket.     "  Go  and  talk  to  the  women  in  tba  fowl<yaril  — 
Bently :  and  how  is  the  fnrmer  V     Ab,  thorc,  bdued, 
And  Gnzlav — what  of  him?"     And  tho  kind  cyea  smiled  at 
rjuestion«. 


remd  «l«*ti 


ler,"  he  xuli 
Jwl-yarijift 
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<<  We  are  all  well,  most  dear  Beverence/'  I  answered ;  "  and  the  don 
cow  has  a  calf,  and  there  are  six  pigs  fattening,  and  mother  says  they'll 
make  prime  hacon,  and  I  sold  all  the  cheeses  ;*' — and  then  something 
made  the  colour  come  into  my  face,  and  I  looked  down,  and  thought  it 
must  he  time  to  go  to  the  hen-wife. 

**  And  so  you  sold  the  cheeses,  little  Elspet,"  the  good  Father  broke 
in.  **  Why,  you  will  soon  make  a  good  housewife,  and  want  to  manage 
a  house  for  yourself,  ts  it  to  be  Hans,  or  Stefan,  or  one  of  the  wood- 
rangers?'* 

**  Oh,  Father,"  I  cried ;  "  you  knoic.  Guztav  and  I  have  always 
made  our  pilgrimage  together ;  and,  when  we  were  little  children,  and 
gave  our  offering  at  the  shrine  by  the  three  roads,  the  same  candle  did 
for  both  ;  our  dear  Lady  knew  we  were  poor,  and  that  it  was  one  heart 
that  gave  it !  Dear  good  Father,  I  will  make  you  my  little  confession 
here  ; — see,  as  I  kiss  your  hands :  it  is  one  heart  still,  Father,  for  Guztav 
and  me." 

"The  good  God  bless  you,"  he  answered  kindly;  "  for  surely  the 
bird^  who  build  their  nests  may  praise  Him  as  truly  as  they  who  serve 
at  His  altar :  our  psalms,  it  may  be,  are  all  the  sweeter  for  their  singing." 
He  spoke  in  a  low,  quiet  voice,  and  there  was  a  dreamy  look  in  his  soft 
kind  eyes,  as  he  too  gazed  doTNii  upon  the  great  world  at  our  feet,  and 
then  :  **  All  the  earth  doth  worship  Thee,  the  Father  Everlasting — the  All- 
father,  who  lovcst  what  Thou  hast  created,  and  wiliest  the  happiness  of 
all  men." 

I  think  he  had  forgotten  I  was  there,  for  he  took  out  his  breviary  and 
read  softly  to  himself ;  and  I  stole  away  to  the  little  arched  door  which 
opens  when  one  puts  one's  fmgers  through  a  hole  by  the  latch  ;  and  so  I 
had  no  need  to  ring,  and  came  quietly,  in  a  moment,  into  the  fowl-yard, 
and  there  was  the  same  picture  Annerl  had  told  us  of. 

A  background  of  old  brown  stone  buildings,  deep-arched  windows, 
behind  which  were  stores  of  grain  and  sweet- smelling  hay ;  bits  of  cord 
stretched  loosely  from  one  muUion  to  another,  on  which  flax  was  hung ; 
strings  of  onions  under  the  broad,  low-hanging  eaves  of  the  fowl-house ; 
a  great  dovecote,  with  deep  red  tiles  on  its  pointed  roof,  that  ran  up 
into  a  point  crowned  with  a  wooden  shelter  for  the  big  bell,  and  with  a 
long  frayed  rope  hanging  by  its  side,  which  came  out  from  a  little  hole  in 
the  wall ;  a  sofb  flutter  of  pigeons  with  white  wings  beating  and  feather- 
ing against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky ;  a  doorway,  with  pails  and  an  idle 
broom,  and  a  smell  of  hot  meal  porridge  coming  from  within ;  a  great 
cackle  and  scratching  and  clucking  amongst  the  chickens,  and  defiant 
crowings  of  conceited-looking  cocks ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  noisy 
bird-life,  a  still  figure  sitting  on  the  doorstep,  singing,  with  the  sunlight 
full  upon  her  face.  It  was  Annerl's  picture,  but  painted  in  such  different 
colours  as  I  saw  it  then. 

I  don't  know  how  to  put  into  words  what  she  looked  like.  I  thought 
she  was  the  most  beautiful  creature  I  had  ever  seen — daxk^  ^<^*6^^T^s»^fi^% 


loviug  eyes,  with  a  ^caniiitg  sorrow  in  iheni  that  molU*d  my  lii 
thai  nas  Itko  Dothing  l>ut  a  dark  elenr  pool  oa  wbtcb  tlifi  s 
cloads  briDg  chongcB ;  eo,  in  a  moment  eTcn,  I  could  oeo  b«r  h 
cbaDging  ligUt§  and  shadows  aeroEs  tbo  pathos  of  lior  eyet; 
tender  month,  mnsEes  of  black  hair  nreatbed  foddiI  bttr  bcki 
toned  with  a  big  silver  pin,  qniot,  lilbe  hands  that  lay  UsUesri 
lap,  or  clftBpod  each  other  with  etrenglh.  Not  ItUo  tn«,  I  tb 
who  ani  so  quick,  and  changeable,  and  cacelees  ! — Oh,  not  at  nil 
80  much  steadier  of  pyirpoee,  bo  far  stronger,  so  very  beautiful  f 
wns  I  cannot  tell,  but  oven  in  that  first  moment  I  conld  Dot  1 
paring  our  two  sclTes  with  a  strange  pit;  in  my  ketirt,  for  at 
not  for  her  I 

She  sat  looking  at  Ihe  bine  eky  and  the  whirling  flight  of  tb« 
and  singing  in  a  Bad,  Boft  voice — 

Blow,  ihon  soft  west  winil,  nherv  Iiu  I  Idtc  ia  slrc)>ias,— ^^H 
Sing  truly,  Kwirct  Kwallnns  from  ibc  for  weslcra  MM  t<^^^| 

For  nil  loDc  anil  drtory  bia  tiul  kiTe  is  w(>i>pii^,  l^^| 

And  the  ciui  wind,  tlic  itroug  irind,  shall  briiigwardAJ^I 

Tlinn  cost  wini],  tbnl  one  word,  ouo  love  word  art  Isecpln^,— 
Crj  [hrough  the  fi>rc»l  like  ■  ciorm  bird  ou  iLc  wing  ; 

For  all  lone  nnil  dreary  his  sad  love  is  wi?sping, 
Hnng'ring  for  Ihp  iiiessiig*  l!iy  strong  true  song  shall  hrla^. 

Then  GUildcnly  Bhe  stopped,  and  seeing  nie,  rose  and  came  tow 
with  a  Bmile  of  welcome.  I  was  going  to  toll  hor  my  cirand,  aM 
for  the  old  hen-wife,  who  would  want  to  hear  of  my  motbor,  and 
younger  hroodB  were  faring,  for  wi'  had  a  new  breed  at  the  fam,  : 
proud  of  our  pullcta,  when  somelhing  in  the  face  before  ma  cai 
memory  back  with  a  auddon  leap,  and  I  cried,  "  Why,  joa 
Zigeoner  maiden  who  sang  in  the  ca& !  wlio  would  baye  thought  oj 
yon  here  ?  " 

I  Bpoke  without  thinking  what  effect  my  words  might  iutyt 
dreaming  how  they  might  move  her.  Her  beaiitifol  faco  tunted 
even  to  llie  lips,  and  the  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  she  uamo  furtnird 
or  two  with  an  entreating  look  in  her  fawn-Uko  eyes,  wilb  her  ha( 
extended  timidly  ;  then  suddenly  her  mood  i^hanged,  Bhe  laughed^ 
ringing  little  laugh,  her  face  cleaved  and  grew  firm  in  a  mom 
taking  niy  basket,  she  said :  "  You  bare  brought  something  for 
Anna ;  I  will  call  her,  and  you  must  come  in  and  rest.  It  is  not  I 
that  my  face  reminds  you  of  an  absent  one,  others  have  told  m 
I  do  nut  believe  in  ghosts  or  in  double  spirits,  else  you  might  p 
that  mine  hud  been  wandering.  The  httle  hou-girl  of  iho  St.  MarU 
singing  at  a  caft  I  Holy  Saints,  there  would  be  a  scandal  1  Yoa 
not  say  such  a  tale  even  in  joke,  the  pigeons  might  hear  us  anA 
again.     Come  and  rest  yourself,  and  eat  soma  porridge." 

She  W4S  eo  gay,  so  careleas,  so  loving,  she  perplexed  me  by  bar  i 
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'  of  moods,  and  by  her  strange  resemblance  to  the  gipsy  at  Pressberg, 
^  about  whom  Caterina  and  I  had  talked  so  much.  Bat  before  we  had  been 
u  together  half-an-hoor  I  had  forgotten  it  all,  and  had  grown  so  fond  of  the 
hen-girl  that  I  made  her  promise  to  pay  us  a  visit  in  the  yalley,  and  to 
tell  my  mother  some  of  her  stories  of  her  own  parents,  and  the  wild  castle 

of  Prince  Z *s,  and  about  the  old  jdger  who  had  taught  her  to  sing. 

Her  home  was  in  Transylyania,  she  said,  amongst  good,  quiet  people,  but 
she  had  been  living  with  an  aunt  who  was  a  laundress  at  Waitzen,  and  she 
had  spoken  of  her  to  a  cousin  of  Tante  Anna's,  who,  now  that  she  was 
getting  old,  needed  help  with  the  poultry,  there  were  so  many  of  them, 
and  picking  the  birds  was  work  enough  for  a  pair  of  hands,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  feeding  and  cleaning.  Marie,  that  was  her  name,  was  so  bright  and 
merry,  and  told  so  many  amusing  stories,  and  was  so  earnest  I  should 
stay,  that  I  hngered  long  at  the  Convent,  and  the  sun  was  setting  when  I 
set  off  on  my  homeward  way.  Marie  went  with  me  for  the  first  mile  or 
two,  and  when  we  parted  we  embraced,  and  promised  to  meet  often ;  and 
I  thought,  '*  Next  time  I  will  tell  her  about  Guztav ;  perhaps  she  is  also 
betrothed,  and  then  we  can  talk  of  our  lovers  together.  He  must  be  a 
Transylvanian,  and  he  cannot  certainly  be  half  as  nice  as  Guztav.  There 
is  no  place  like  the  Bakonyerwald  and  the  good  dear  folks  who  live  there.*' 
Ah,  how  beautiful  the  forest  was  that  evening  when  the  sun  had  quite 
gone  away  and  the  red  light  faded  from  the  topmost  branches !  the  trees 
looked  so  grand  and  solemn  in  the  dim  twilight,  everything  was  still,  a 
little  frost  was  come  already,  and  the  dew  that  had  fallen  was  crisp,  and 
the  leaves  had  curled  themselves  up  more  closely  than  ever ;  the  birds 
were  gone  to  bed  and  were  sleeping  under  all  their  feathers,  well  covered 
up  by  their  tails  and  their  wings,  as  we  are  under  duvets.  It  made  me  laugh 
to  think  how  the  robins  and  the  thrushes  must  try  to  wrap  their  tails 
round  their  legs  when  the  frost  pinched  their  little  toes  just  where  the 
wing-feathers  wouldn't  quite  reach ;  the  squirrels,  I  knew,  were  well  off, 
rolled  in  a  round  ball  like  a  muff,  all  warm  fur  everywhere,  and  then  the 
rabbits ! — well,  their  ears  would  help,  and  then  there  were  always  so  many 
of  them  they  would  keep  each  other  warm ;  and  so  I  chattered  to  myself, 
my  head  full  of  pleasant  little  silly  thoughts ;  and  as  the  wood  grew  thicker 
and  the  darkness  deepened,  I  was  forced  to  slacken  my  pace  somewhat  and 
choose  my  way ;  and  then  I  heard  a  step  amongst  the  crackling  leaves,  and 
Guztav's  voice,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  beside  me  holding  both  my  hands, 
and  with  his  head  very  near  mine ;  though  it  need  not  have  been,  for  we 
were  not  at  all  the  same  height.  Perhaps  though,  as  the  light  was  so 
dim,  it  was  the  only  way  he  could  see  mo. 

**My  little  wood-bird,"  he  said,  in  his  strong  tender  voice,  "the 
mother  has  been  wondering  what  had  become  of  thee,  and  so  I  came  to 
see.     Were  you  loth  to  come  home  again,  Elspet  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  such  silly  questions  ?  Suppose  I  had  been  to  an 
enchanted  castle  where  there  was  a  beautiful  prince,  and  the  prince  had 
said,  '  Elspet,  I  will  make  you  a  princess; '  do  you  think  it  likely  I  «3iox5L4. 


ever  wont  to  como  homo — do  you,  Gualav  ? "  and  I  pinched  Li*  !iaci  t 
Tery  little. 

There  waaayouDg  moon  that  night,  and  hb  it  roso  higher  io  UuhesTcM. 
itfi  ptile,  swoet  light  shone  botweon  tho  IcuvoB  nnd  made  our  fitiMB  t«i(ht 
ngain.  Guztav  kissed  mo  on  the  forehead,  ^rhere,  be  said,  the  taooobemn 
had  mailu  a  glory,  tind  called  me  his  home  saint,  his  dear,  blessed  £Uli 
Elspet.  his  good  angel,  and  many  another  ewoet  foolish  name  ;  and  Uunbt 
wanted  me  to  tell  him  agiiia  how  I  loTed  him — as  one  asks  the  tiojr 
ehildren,  who  open  their  arms  and  say,  "  So  much,  and  ngain  so  untk, 
tbouaands  of  worlds,"  I  remember  so  well  how  th«  light  ehona  on  Um 
tmnk  of  a  large  beech-tree,  and  threw  oar  shadows  on  the  gr«sa,  uid  how 
Oiiztav  turned  my  iace  tonrards  his  with  his  caressing  baud,  and  lamtl 
me  very  many  times,  and  said,  "  Confess,  tell  me  truly,  tell  ma  what  iin 
thy  heart." 

And  I  answered,  "  I  have  confessed  already,  and  am  faappT  ui 
shriven.  I  have  made  my  confession  to  the  good  Father,  and  han  M 
need  to  opon  my  heart  ia  theo."  And  ho  said,  •*  But  only  repeat  lit 
confession  that  1  may  shrive  thee  too.  Tell  mc,  Uttlo  Elspet,  what  &M 
then  confess  to  the  (ti'Mivhi-  f  " 

"  I  lore  Guztav." 

Ah  1  how  that  pleased  him.  I  saw  the  gladnesB  in  his  face,  and  M  diJ 
a  little  bird  peeping  over  the  edge  of  its  nest  and  loolung  at  as  vith  tdnd 
eyes;  and  so  we  walked  tbrongh  the  wood  and  thought  it  was  Eden,  ud 
forgot  everything  hut  our  two  solves. 

Mother  was  cross  with  mo  for  staying  so  late,  and  said  that  thongh  I 
was  betrothed  and  Gnztav  was  like  a  husband,  still  it  was  an  ill  habit  fiir 
girls  to  get  inlo  of  strolling  about  by  night :  "  Moonli^t  or  not,"  uld 
mother,  "  girls  are  best  at  home  and  wives  at  their  spinning  whes  Uur 
sun's  down."  But  her  forehead  soon  grow  smooth  again,  and  she  asluJ 
after  Tanto  Anna  and  her  rheumatism,  and  listened  ta  all  I  cmild  Id 
them  of  my  day  at  the  Convent,  and  of  the  beautiful  new  hen-girl.  W-Mh^ 
said  it  was  a  good  work  of  Tonte  Anna's  to  look  after  a  girl  like  that ;  she 
would  be  out  of  mischief  np  tbore.  and  she  might  not  have  been  if  abe  had 
stayed  iu  the  towns ;  and  that  reminded  me  of  my  first  hincy,  and  I 
to  Gnztnv,  "  She  was  jnst  like  the  beautiful  Zigoitner  I  saw  at  ~ 
so  hke  that  I  thooght  she  mast  bo  the  same,  and  I  told  her  to. 

Guztnv  started  and  looked  at  me  wiUi  a  strange    porpli 
honest  face. 

"  Bat  she  said  she  was  from  Transykania,  and  laughed  at  me,  ud 
told  me  wonderful  stories  of  her  home  and  her  parents,  and  tho  old  li<Uot$ 
whore  they  live  ;  she  can  talk  like  a  book,  and  her  tales  make 
and  cry  at  once.  I  asked  her  to  corns  to  ns  here  and  talk  to 
would  make  even  Annorl  merry." 

"  You  asked  her  to  come  bore  I "  cried  Oustar,  and  then  sto] 
looked  at  him  amazeil ;  he   seemed  so  odd  and  so  strangot; 
about  nothing ;  bat  he  said  ho  mnst  goo  to  tho  horses,  and  weol  away 
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Euddeuly;  and  I,  being  tired  nod  sleepv,  forgot  all  about  my  ne 
and  went  to  bed. 

Another  fortnight  passed,  aad  nothing  happened  that  I  need  write 
about  here.  Gaztav  and  I  talked  of  the  time  when  we  should  have  a  home 
of  Ottr  own,  and  whether  I  should  make  good  bread  and  porridge,  and  how 
he  vroutd  play  his  violin  while  I  worked  ;  and  we  spoke  of  the  animals,  all 
the  good  beasts  whom  wo  were  so  proad  of,  and  of  oar  love,  and  the 
Chrifitmaa  feastings,  and  what  fields  were  to  be  howtl  with  grain  for  the 
ennuner  ;  bnt  sometimes  Goztav  seemed  half -dreaming,  and  answered  me 
at  random,  or  not  at  all.  There  wa3  a  change  in  him,  and  it  vexed  mo 
to  feel  it  was  something  BO  indefi-nable  that  I  could  not  graep  it  and  ask 
him  its  cause.  But  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  acrosa  onr  clear  sky  had_ 
come  a  little  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand — still  it  was  there. 

What  B  rain  of  tears  was  to  fall — what  a  darkness  to  cover  my  world 
— what  a  shadow  of  loneliness  and  death  !  And  yet  I  hardly  felt  its 
approach,  standing  in  the  ennsbine  of  my  glad,  blessed  happiness. 


I 
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When  next  I  went  to  St.  Martinsherg  the  trees  were  bare,  and  a  light 
powdering  of  enow  was  on  the  ground,  bnt  I  didn't  mind  that ;  the  cold 
air  made  my  cheeks  bnm  and  sent  a  pleasant  tingle  of  warmth  throngh 
all  my  body  as  I  hurried  along  the  steep  path.  I  bad  put  on  my  silver  I 
ornaments  and  the  broad  belt  with  the  onyxes  which  grandmother  had 
brought  with  her  from  Transylvania,  and  the  red  ribbons  in  my  hair  that 
Guztav  liked ;  and  I  thought  he  would  come  to  meet  mo  again,  and  I 
wonld  hide  and  make  great  snow  •balls  and  pelt  him  from  behind  the  ti'ecs. 
I  must  not  stay  to  write  abont  half  my  thoughts,  or  of  the  peace  and 
quietness  of  the  still  winter-scene ;  if  I  say  bo  mnch  about  everything  I 
shall  nevor  come  to  the  end  of  my  penance.  Only  what  1  saw  when  I 
reached  the  great  Convent,  will  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  tell.  I  had 
opened  the  Ultle  arched  door  in  the  wall  very  quietly,  and  there  I  stood 
trnnsfiied,  leaning  against  the  stones  and  looking  at  a  new  picture  in 
the  fowl -yard. 

There  were  the  pigeons  as  before,  wheeling  round  their  tower,  with 
little  cooing  cries  to  their  mates  within  the  nest;  there  were  the  deHant  cocks, 
the  bnstling,  acratehing  mother-hens,  the  big  spring- chickens,  the  geese 
fattening  themselves  for  Christmas,  the  brown  door-way,  the  scrap  of  deep 
blue  sky  where  the  colour  always  seemed  to  deepen  in  the  comer  by  the 
bell-loft ;  but  a  tall  young  forester  was  standing  with  his  back  to  me, 
wrapped  in  one  of  oor  great  sheepskin  coats.  On  her  knees  before  him 
was  Marie ;— all  her  black  hair  hung  about  her  shoulders — the  thick 
braids  dishevelled  and  loosened — her  eyes  looked  large  and  worn  with 
weeping — her  mouth  palpitated  with  sobs.  The  face,  with  its  dark  pale- 
ness, its  pure  paasionate  beauty,  brought  vividly  before  me  tlie  old 
Pressberg  memories,  in  spite  of  her  Transytvanian  dress — the  shirt  and 


the  grey  silver  oruaments,  aud  the  brilliiut  obrrxHa  with  its  red 
tliftt  sprend  over  her  white  dresB  and  swayed  with  the  restless  inanmaii 
of  her  body.  Her  eiasped  hnnda  held  one  of  the  man's  with  ttxtr*. 
entreaty,  and  she  Bpoke  rapldJy  in  a  lacgnage  I  could  not  nndcrBtaniJ. 

"  The  Zigeuner  I  "  I  whispered,  under  my  breath,  certsun  dow  ihal  my 
fir§t  impreBsion  had  been  the  true  one,  as  I  stood  qniet  from  Tcry  astonidi- 
ment.  Her  companion  answered  her :  "  Dear  Laeska,  do  not  bt  •> 
unhappy.     I  shall  always  care  for  thee ;  always  watch  over  thoe." 

Then  ehe  spoke  again,  at  first  in  her  own  tongue ;  hot  as  though  du 
feared  he  had  not  understood  her,  she  added  in  Uongarisch,  "BatwiQiMt 
love  I  BhaU  die— I  shall  die  !  " 

"  Thou  shalt  have  that  also ;  only  be  patient,"  he  replii^i  in  a  daf 
soCl  voice.  And  then  she  threw  herself  on  his  shoulder  and  tdsB«d  ki 
hands  passionately,  with  wild  words  wliich  I  could  not  nuderstand — !■ 
who  hod  nndoratood  too  much  already  ;  for  the  soft  voice  was  one  I  fcaw 
well,  the  caressing  hands  had  clasped  mine^ — how  often  !  Ibo  IaU  foncte 
WHS  my  lover ;  and  in  the  broad  felt  hat  he  wore  still  hong  tbs  Ettb 
purple  ribbon  I  had  placed  there  for  good  fortune,  and  the  scarlei  riUno 
for  joy. 

A  great  sickness  and  faintness  came  over  me,  but  I  still  kept  belon 
my  mind  the  one  thought  to  ^et  away — to  hide  in  the  forest,  to  haaten  to 
shelter  like  a  wounded  fawu  who  goes  into  the  woods  to  hide  her  knit: 
all  sense  beyond  the  one  pressing  need  of  putting  distance  between  theai 
and  me  had  loft  me.  How  I  walked  or  ran  along  the  path  I  caiuurt 
tell ;  but  at  length,  weary  and  footsore,  I  sank  upon  a  little  honk  of  deaJ 
leaves  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  and  faced  my  sorrow. 

Onztav  was  like  others  of  whom  Annerl  had  told  mc,  with  tender 
words  and  a  false  heart ;  that  gipsy-girl  mast  have  bewitched  him  in  tlw 
far-away  time  when  he  had  been  with  her  people,  and  now  she  had  coma 
here,  under  her  shallow  disguise,  to  bo  near  him.  A  hundred  lilti* 
things  came  flocking  into  my  mind,  half-words  of  Guztav's,  half  thoughts 
of  mine  ;  put  together  now  they  seemed  to  mean  so  much.  Great  God ! 
how  I  had  loved  biro  ;  he  had  been  the  whole  world  to  mc,  and  all  the 
time,  all  the  time,  he  had  had  that  other  face  in  his  heart,  was  dreaming 
of  it,  cherishing  it,  even  when  I  had  believed  I  was  reading  his  very  sool. 
In  a  moment  my  world  had  crumbled  into  ruins  :  my  bcnutifiil  fainr- 
world  of  pleasant  thoughts,  of  oir-spim  fancies,  of  sweet  day-dreams,  and. 
worse,  my  real  world,  the  home-life,  the  love,  the  entire  trust,  the  blened 
content,  the  wife's  faithfulness  which  I  would  have  given  ;  and,  heaven  ! 
— ah!  that  was  what  made  me  the  most  wretched — it  was  all  gone,  too! 
I  believed  in  God's  love  dq  longer,  or  in  the  blessed  saints'  goodoeas: 
even  the  Di%-ine  pity  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy  had  been  turned  from  ni«. 
God  could  not  help  me,  I  knew,  for  I  could  never  trust  my  Love  tif^ixa — 
my  love,  my  love  I  And  then  I  wept  great  tears  of  agony,  sobbtug  Ibr 
the  pitifuluesa  of  it,  that  I  could  never,  never  believe  in  him  again.  "  0 
death,  come  for  me!"  I  cried.   "I>car  death,  take  me  away  into  some  <iuis( 
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place  where  I  may  sleep  and  never  dream ! ''  I  wept  there  on  the  ground, 
with  my  face  buried  in  the  dry  brown  leaves,  for  a  time  that  might  have 
been  hours.  I  could  not  tell :  I  thought  over  all  the  past — the  deceit, 
the  treachery.  I  never  asked,  Can  it  be  true  ?  I  knew  it  must  be  ;  and 
slowly  I  grew  hard,  and  then  the  wild  pain  at  my  heart  deadened.  I  rose 
from  the  ground  and  smoothed  my  hair,  and  passed  my  hand  over  my 
face  ;  it  seemed  to  have  grown  fixed  and  old.  I  felt  as  though  the  time 
when  I  had  been  happy  had  been  very  long  ago.  Quietly  I  walked  home 
through  the  wood,  passing  the  great  beech-tree  where  the  moonlight  had 
once  thrown  our  two  shadows  on  the  grass  at  its  foot.  My  breath  came 
a  little  quicker,  with  a  quiver  of  pain  about  the  heart,  but  I  felt  harder 
and  stronger,  even  for  such  a  memory  as  that.  I  made  some  excuse  to 
mother  to  account  for  my  not  having  visited  the  people  at  the  Convent, 
and  then  washed  my  face  and  braided  some  fresh  ribbons  in  my  hair  and 
went  about  my  usual  work.  Mother  looked  at  me  a  little  wistfully,  I 
thought,  and  father  started  when  I  spoke  to  him.  I  could  not  help  it, 
but  I  knew  my  voice  had  changed  ;  it  was  thin  and  dry,  and  the  colour 
had  gone  out  of  it.  Annerl  came  in,  and  Guztav,  who  spoke  to  me  as 
usual.  I  was  quite  calm,  my  pulse  did  not  beat  the  faster  for  hearing 
his  step  ;  my  face  I  knew  was  quiet  and  pale,  my  heart  was  dead,  and  I 
was  beyond  being  sorry  any  more. 

Another  week  passed;  often  Guztav  would  try  to  speak  to  me  in 
the  dear  old  fashion  with  little  tender  words,  but  I  answered  him  coldly, 
strangely,  with  hard  eyes  that  I  knew  never  faltered,  which  would  never, 
never,  melt  for  him. 

** Annerl,"  I  said  one  day,  "do  you  ever  think  how  long  you  may 
have  to  live  ?     Don't  you  wish  the  time  would  go  faster  ?  '* 

It  gave  me  a  dismal  pleasure  to  feel  that  I  could  talk  to  some  one  to 
whom  life  had  always  been  dreary  and  forlorn. 

**  Don't  you  hope  you  will  die  soon  ?  " 

Annerl  gazed  at  me  with  a  look  almost  of  terror  in  her  lack-lustre 
eyes,  with  open  mouth,  and  hands  that  shook  as  she  stretched  them 
towards  me. 

"For  mercy's  sake,  Elspet,  don't  talk  to  me  of  dying  !  I'm  not  so 
oU  as  you  think ;  there's  a  deal  of  life  in  me ;  please  St.  Antony,  I  may 
live  to  a  great  age :  we  always  were  a  long-lived  family,  and  I've  heard 
mother  say  her  grandmother  was  bedridden  for  twenty-two  years,  with 
uo  more  sense  than  that  milking- stool,  and  lived  to  be  a  hundred!  '* 

"  But  you  say  life  is  so  doleful,  Annerl ;  aren't  you  tired  of  it  ?  " 

"  Tired  of  life  I  Why,  Elspet,  you  must  be  talking  in  your  sleep  ; 
whoever  heard  of  any  one  being  tired  of  life  ?  It  can't  be  any  pleasure  to 
be  laid  out  stiff  and  cold,  while  the  neighbours  gossip  over  you  and  drink 
their  wine,  and  tell  lies  about  you  that  you  can't  contradict." 

"But  heaven!  "  I  said,  "  surely,  for  those  who  love  it,  there  must 
be  rest  after  all  the  weariness  here." 

"Heaven's  all  very  well/*  answered  Annerl,  "for  meek  pious  souls, 
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who  go  gmilicg  throngh  their  work  wlwtever  happens,  and  can  at  ULfin^ 
a  sermon  an  hour  long,  and  feel  it  does  tbem  good  in  their  Btomachf ;  M 
I'm  tbiit  restleBB,  I  couldn't  stop  on  a  gold  seat  if  I  waa  »el  there.  Oh 
mnst  havo  Bomethingto  work  one's  thonghts  npon.  I've  be*n  M  lotg 
□eed,  you  see,  child,  to  things  being  contmrr,  that  I  think  it  wot^pvl 
mo  oat  dreadful  to  have  ererything  go  just  right ;  nod  then  there  are  fti 
pigs,  and  I'm  bo  (icciistnmed  to  being  dismal,  that  it's  workM  rotmd.  w 
that  I  feel  a  kind  of  pleasare  ia  it,  or  at  least  a  satis&ction.  Ko  I 
St.  Dridget  he  praised,  I'd  like  to  outlive  all  my  focolties  down  hete,  ami 
when  I've  no  wits  left,  and  am  too  blind  to  see  the  mnize  gnun  or  (he 
pigs'  troughs,  and  too  weak  lo  grumble,  the  Holy  Mother  will  manags  tht 
rest ;  and  by  that  time  I  shall  bo  too  old  to  care  whore  she  puts  me  I  " 

I  turned  away  Bad  at  honrt.  I,  too,  might  live  to  be  a  hoDdrtid  ;  joit 
a  hard  shell  witli  a  withered  heart  like  a  dry  kernel,  nod  do  one  voiiM 
care  for  mo,  and  no  one  have  pitv ;  for  tbo  saints  would  qaite  forget  i 
poor  little  girl  who  prayed  to  them  no  longer. 

One  day  I  was  ironing  on  the  long  wooden  table  under  the  window, 
smoothing  carefully  the  pretty  muslin  aprons  mother  and  I  wor«  oth 
our  dark  blue  gowns  on  Sundays,  when  I  heard  voices,  tatd  peepin; 
round  tbe  swinging  shutter,  saw  old  Tonte  Anna  sitting  bj  moUier  on  tbt 
bench  by  the  door,  and  both  in  earnest  talk :  she  was  a  queer  little  old 
woman,  who  looked  as  if  she  might  once  have  beea  tnll,  bat  was  now  rS 
head  and  legs,  like  a  water-raven  ;  she  wore  high  block  boots,  strong  tnd 
thick  enough  to  resist  all  the  wood  morasses,  her  short  dark  pettieoit 
just  reached  below  the  knee,  and  she  wore  an  over-skirt  divided  at  cithn 
side,  a  sort  of  long  blue  apron  bound  with  scarlet  which  hong  don 
before  and  behind,  and  over  all  the  heavy  sheepskin  coat  with  its  Outk 
for  turned  inwards,  and  a  black  fiir  collar  round  her  wizened  old  tlmat, 
which  wafl  tightly  maffled  in'  the  large  white  wrapper  that  was  fiikhd 
round  her  head, 

"I  don't  liko  the  looks  of  it,  neighbonr,"  Anna  was  saying.  "Sly 
cousin  from  Waitzen  vouched  for  her,  and  it  was  on  my  word  that  sbenw 
engaged  at  the  Convent;  but  if  I  told  you  the  half" — and  her©  the  old 
head  nodded  emphatically,  and  I  lost  some  words — "  I  have  my  ears 
neighbour,  and  my  eyes,  and  that  girl's  a  hfallien !  " 

Mother  crossed  herself,  and    said,    "  It's  best  to  bo  cl 
speaking  of  others;  young  girls  arc  foolish  things,  and  yon  m»i 
miqudged  her ;  "  for  mother  had  heard  she  camu  from  Transyl' 
that  made  her  heart  yearn  over  her  I  know. 

"  Charitable, "  grumbled  Tante  Anna  angrily,  "when  one'i 
character's  at  stake,  too !  Why,  only  yesterday  she  refused  lo  go 
feasion,  and  I  hear  her  muttering  strange  words  to  b'^rsolf :  if  eho'spi 
ing  to  liie  saints,  they  belong  to  another  calendar.  Sho  was  ns  bright 
clever  and  willing  as  need  bo  when  she  first  came,  but  she's  nadica 
evil  spell  now,  it's  my  belief.  Oue  moment  she's  merry,  and  tbs' 
we«ping,  and  then  ehe  rambles  on  with  ber  strange  words  when  lAa  ' 
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no  one  hears  her.  The  girl's  bewitched ;  and  where  should  I  be  if  some 
day  the  Devil  carries  her  off  on  a  broomstick,  with  all  the  best  eggs  in  a 
basket  ?    Ah  !  it's  easy  to  laogh,  bat  that's  what  it'll  come  to." 

And  then  another  voice  joined  in:  *'Yoa  may  talk  of  spells  and 
witches  with  reason ;  they're  in  the  air  somewhere,  and  they've  laid 
hold  of  our  Elspet :  she's  pining  and  wasting  like  the  girl  at  Raab, 
whose  wicked  cousin  kept  a  wax  doll  in  a  cupboard  that  was  her  very 
image,  and  stuck  pins  into  it  till  the  poor  thing  would  have  died  if  the 
magic  work  hadn't  been  found  out,  and  put  a  stop  to.  Why,  Elspet, 
who  used  to  be  the  merriest  girl  in  the  Bakonyerwald,  is  so  changed 
you'd  hardly  know  her.  She  asked  me  last  week  if  I  didn't  wish  to 
die !  Somebody  has  been  sticking  pins  into  something  that  has  to  do 
wither." 

''  Silence,"  cried  mother;  <*who  dares  talk  of  witches  and  evil  eyes 
in  the  same  breath  as  my  child's  name  I  An  idle  tongue  makes  a  sore 
heart,  and  that's  the  worst  style  of  pin-sticking  ever  I  came  across." 

<'  Don't  be  angered  with  me,  sister-in-law ;  I'd  bite  my  tongue  out 
before  it  should  say  an  ill  word  of  Elspet.  Don't  I  mind  when  she  was 
a  httle  baby,  a  small  toddling  girl  that  used  to  coax  me  to  let  her  feed  the 
pigs  and  have  the  smallest  to  play  with.  It's  a  weary,  weary  world  ;  but 
it  wasn't  altogether  worn-out  and  good  for  nothing  while  our  Elspet  was 
in  it  with  her  bright  eyes  and  her  merry  laugh.  But  since  the  spell  fell 
on  her,  what  little  sunshine  was  left  us  is  all  clean  gone." 

"  And  thy  wits  after  it,"  said  mother.  **  Girls  are  changeable,  and  have 
their  odd  fancies  and  likings,  as  other  young  things.  It's  time  Elspet 
grew  sober;  there's  her  marriage  to  be  thought  of,  and  when  she's  a 
house  and  a  husband  to  care  for,  she'll  have  little  time  for  idle  fancies." 

'<  Husband,  indeed!  "  grunted  Xante  Anna;  *<as  to  that,  marriage 
don't  always  mend  matters,  and  some  husbands  are  worse  than  none." 

'<  We  have  a  son  to  thank  God  for,"  said  mother ;  and  they  spoke  of 
other  things. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  looking  back,  as  if  I  was  often  now  hearing  the 
others  talk,  catching  stray  words  and  looks  and  piecing  them  together 
in  my  mind,  as  though  I  were  busy  over  some  strange  embroidered  story 
quite  apart  from  myself  and  studied  the  pattern  curiously  from  my 
distant  standing-ground.  It  was  partly  that  a  habit  of  silence  seemed 
growing  on  me  and  that  I  went  about  my  work  mechanically,  so  that  my 
idle  mind  was  listening  to  others,  and  overhearing  much  almost  insensibly 
to  myself. 

One  day  it  was  mother's  voice  talking  to  Guztav  at  the  wood-pile. 

**  She  has  such  a  strange  fixed  look,  it  troubles  me,  my  son ;  has  any- 
thing come  between  you  ?  It  wearies  me  to  watch  her,  and  my  heart 
aches  when  I  see  her  sad  eyes." 

'<  She  never  looks  at  me,"  Guztav  would  answer ;  **  she  hardly  speaks. 
I,  too,  see  how  pale  and  thin  she  is,  and  how  she  is  changed.  Can  the 
heart  change  too,  can  love  die  oni  of  one's  life  ?  I  will  go  away  if  it  ia  th<& 
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thought  of  uie  that  trouhlus  her.     She  BhoU  be  freo  again ;  ] 
Urge  my  love  npon  her." 

YfiB,  very  willingly  he  would  go,  I  knew  thnt  welt ;  most  reiidilT  wonll 
be  give  mo  my  freedom  I 

"No,  no,  Guztav,"  mothur  enswtred,  uasteriag  her  ¥0i«  «illi  u 
effurt,  "  the  child  is  ill ;  pay  no  lieed  to  hor  foncics  ;  eibe  is  rfiBtl«aB,  u 
yoQDg  girU  mil  bo  beforo  they  bind  Iho  yoke  on  Uieir  shouldcre.  I  wniiUDl 
trouble  herwith  many  words ;  keep  out  of  her  way  a  bit :  you  ^ve  ytm 
wild  ponies  b  long  rein  till  they've  worked  off  their  shyness." 

Another  evening  it  wus  father  who  spoke.  "Mother,  wLat*s  coma  It 
Elspet  ?  the  girl's  wa§ling  away." 

Mother  did  not  answer :  she  was  sobbing.  I  remember  that  I  Mt  ■ 
vague  wonder  that  she  should  be  so  moved  ;  shewbo  was  always  so  hntf* 
nnd  cheery.  I  was  nerir  enough  to  Lear  nil  Ihoy  said.  In  the  old  lim 
I  abonld  have  been  nshnmed  to  listen,  now  I  aever  knew  that  I  ww 
doing  so  1  the  worda  came  to  me  like  the  other  strange  sad  thinp 
of  my  life,  in  which  all  things  had  lost  their  relative  place  and  propoitnoi. 

Mother  cried  for  a  loug  time,  it  Roemed  to  mo,  and  then  father  nU 
very  gently,  "  Don't  fret  so,  dear  heart ;  let  ub  tell  our  Lord  the  trouble,  M>i 
He  will  help  us."  I  heard  them  kiss  the  old  wooden  crucifix  that  han^ 
by  the  chimney,  and  then  the  murmur  of  a  prayer,  imd  then  father's  voir* 
again,  "  Some  trouble  has  fallen  on  the  child  :  there's  a  fever  upon  ber; 
bill  whether  it's  one  the  nainte  have  eent,  or  man's  wickedness  has  bronfilit 

upon  her,  heaven  only  kuons !      If  I  Ihonght  it  was  Quztav "  aod 

an  angry  word  burst  from  father's  lipa, 

"  Guztav  I "  cried  mother ;  "  he  worships  the  ground  she  treads  on,  and 
is  nigh  distraught  about  her ;  she'll  hardly  epeah  tobim,  and  he's  brrakiog 
bis  heart  over  her  coldness :  the  poor  boy  hasn't  had  an  appetite  for  a 
week  past." 

I  moved  away  then  and  heard  no  more  ;  but  the  nert  morning  likth«r 
said  to  mo  very  tenderly,  "  Little  one,  wilt  thou  not  tell  thy  trouble  to  thr 
old  father?  Thou  art  troubled,  my  child  ;  is  it  that  thou  hast  coased  to 
love  Guztav  ?  "  I  answered  him  with  u  laugh  and  a  hard  jest,  luid  Woitld 
have  pity  and  help  from  no  one. 

Taste  Anna  came  again  like  an  evil  old  biid,  croaking  out  her  tale. 
"  Witchcraft,  neighbour ;  you'll  believe  meat  Inst:  she's  licgun  to  lay  ber 
spells  now  on  another."     And  then  she  muttered  in  mother's  ear. 

"I'll  never  believe  it,  never.  He's  good  and  tnie :  do  yon  think  1 
df^n't  know  an  honest  man  when  1  see  him  ?  Never  dare  to  say  sDck 
Mords  again.  I  wish  yon  a  good  even,  and  the  longer  the  road  grows 
1  e'.wten  here  and  the  Convent,  the  better  /  shall  bo  pleased." 

•'  I  shouldn't  have  spoken,  neighbour,  if  I  hadn't  had  yonr  good  at 
heatt :  it's  my  belief  she's  a  worthless  hussy ;  and  ns  for  that  piece  of  fU- 
fection  of  youra,  yoa'ro  welcome  to  make  the  best  you  can  of  him.  "  "^ 
the  best,  neighbour,  bad's  the  best  I  " 

StOl  repeating  her  doleful  refrain,  old  Tantc  Anna  shnfflod  twi 
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the  door.  I  knew  it  was  all  true,  and  that  Gnztav  was  often  at  the 
Convent  now ;  I  Icamt  it  from  many  a  little  thing  too  slight  to  speak 
of  hero.  • 

There  came  a  day  when  Goztav  spoke  to  me  of  the  change  that  had 
come.  I  had  gone  to  the  well  to  draw  water,  and  he  met  me  there 
suddenly,  and  taking  the  pails  filled  them  for  me  silently.  Goztav  was 
never  one  for  many  words,  but  he  took  my  hand  and  said  sadly,  *^  Elspet, 
what  is  it,  will  you  not  tell  your  trouble  to  me  ?  '* 

I  felt  my  face  turn  white,  but  I  did  not  tremble :  nothing  could  move 
me  now  ;  only  I  drew  away  my  hand  and  stood  quietly  looking  at  him. 
I  remember  the  earnest  pleading  of  his  face,  the  sorrow  in  his  eyes, 
as  one  sees  grief  or  love  in  a  picture  or  an  image,  a  thing  apart. 

**  Elspet,  what  has  come  between  our  love  ?  '* 

*'  You  ask  me  that  I  "  I  cried ;  and  suddenly  with  a  fierce  bound  my 
heart  seemed  to  break  out  of  its  prison, — ''you  dare  to  ask  me  that  I 
Listen  I  I  despise  you,  I  hate  you,  I  have  forgotten  you :  let  me  go  ! '' 

Horror-struck,  he  stood  as  though  I  had  stabbed  him,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  detain  me,  and  I  walked  with  swift  steady  steps  to  the  house 
carrying  my  pails.  I  did  not  see  Guztav  again  for  a  week.  Father  said  he 
had  gone  away  about  horses,  but  he  sighed  as  he  spoke.  Mother's  eyes 
were  often  red  now,  though  I  never  saw  her  cry.  Annerl  seemed  changed ; 
she  helped  mother  quietly  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  talking  less  about 
herself,  and  praising  her  pigs  as  though  she  wished  to  be  pleasant  and 
make  cheerful  conversation. 

I  could  not  sleep  much,  or  eat  enough  to  satisfy  mother ;  hopeless, 
aimless,  lonely,  my  sorrow  seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear.  We  had 
wild  weather  about  this  time  :  the  wind  would  howl  through  the  forest  as 
though  the  wild  huntsman  and  his  dogs  were  abroad ;  it  came  in  great 
gusts  against  the  house,  and  shook  the  strong  rafters,  and  dashed  itself 
against  the  walls  till  all  the  pitchers  were  jangling,  and  we  were  shaken 
in  our  beds.  It  came  with  a  roar  like  an  angry  spirit  gathering  strength 
in  its  fury,  and  howled  and  shrieked  and  battled  with  itself,  and  then 
died  away  in  long,  sobbing  cries,  in  pitiful  moans  like  a  creature  in  pain. 
To  my  highly  strung  overwrought  mind  the  voices  of  the  wind  brought 
agony  :  I  would  bury  my  face  under  the  clothes  and  stop  my  ears,  but  I 
could  not  shut  it  out ;  it  seemed  as  though  my  own  misery  had  taken  form 
and  was  mocking  at  me  in  my  terror.  One  night  I  had  been  sleeping 
and  woke  suddenly,  startled  by  a  slight  noise  like  the  closing  of  a  door  or 
a  movement  at  a  window.  I  rose,  and  opening  the  shutters  quietly  so  as 
not  to  rouse  Annerl,  looked  out  into  the  night.  There  was  no  moon,  but 
the  sky  was  clear,  and  I  could  see  two  figures  standing  near  the  stables, — 
two  blots  of  darkness  in  the  gloom,  as  though  the  brooding  shadows  of  the 
night  had  intensified  themselves  in  those  vague  shapes,  which  to  me  were 
so  full  of  misery ;  for  one  was  Goztav :  I  knew  him  in  a  moment  by  his 
great  height,  and  the  slouch  of  the  shoulders.  The  other  was  a  woman : 
she  was  talking  eagerly,  and  holding  his  hand  and  looking  op  into  hlci 
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&ce.    I  oonld  not  see  borg;  only  the  aullinn  or  tliD  slight  fonD,  tha  s 
head,  the  glitter  of  the  coins  that  rasted  on  bar  hair,  and,  as  Uw  nii   | 
blew  EigainBt  them,  tho  fhitt«r  of  the  long  binges  from  her  waisL 
tbo  Zigennor  maiden.     I  was  nut  Niirprised  or  angerod  at  the  b 
sighing  hoavilj,  closed  the  ahnttera  and  lay  dow-n  agnin  :   but  1  a 
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Father  sitid  tho  next  day  that  Gnztav  would  be  homo  by  oat 
ing  at  latest.  We  breakfitsled  early,  for  it  was  a  feust-day 
holiday,  andCaterina  was  to  come  from  Raab,  where  she  bad 
with  the  wife  of  tho  apothecary,  to  visit  ns  and  join  in  tbo  pilgri^ip 
to  Bt.  Catherine's  Gbrino  :  for  it  -vras  the  2oth  of  November,  and  tbt 
blesEcd  Bi.  Catherine  was  the  patroness  of  our  wood  chapel,  and  of  tb 
church  of  tho  next  village  ;  and  far  away  in  tbo  valloy  was  a  shrioe  asd  k 
holy  veil,  whose  waters  were  very  good  for  rbenmatiem  or  feven,  or  cno 
for  sore  eyes  and  tho  tertian  ague  :  indeed  they  helped  iu  almoet  annkiag. 
Ifother  said,  "  What  they  were  good  for,  depended  on  what  yon  tnoM 
cared ;  the  blessed  St.  Catherine  could  not  bo  expected  to  work  a  mindi 
for  you  till  she  knew  what  you  really  needed." 

Bt.    Catherine's  day  was  a  favourite  holiday  with  every  ooa. 
I  kfter  the  son  had  risen  came  a  waggon  from  Itoab  with  the  a] 
f  wife,  who  was  a  little  piuched-lookin)^  womiui  with  a  thin  rod  nose.    Skt 

accnstomed  to  high  life,  and  was  very  gaily  dressed  in  a  bonnot  and  sh«»l 
like  a  lady  from  Pealh  ;  she  had  branght  her  two  children, — a  very  troahI«- 
Bomo  boy  of  eight,  and  a  little  eix-years-old  daughter  with  a  round,  fail 
face, — and  with  her  was  Cnterina,  She  was  so  glad  to  come,  ao  plMued 
with  eTerylliiag,  kissing  everj-body,  asking  a  thousand  qaosljons.  praisisj 
mother's  coffee  and  the  deUcioas  cream  and  butter,  delisting  Aiia«rl  bt 
her  raptures  over  tho  Pale»tiiit  pigs,  coaling  father,  careseii^  ma,  and 
bringing  such  a  flood  of  happy  nonsense,  of  health  and  good  spirita  inia 
the  bouse,  that  I  felt  as  thougb  I  were  waking  from  a  long,  tuiseiaUe 
dream,  and  determined  that  for  this  one  day  I  would  lie  bappy  uul  trj 
to  think  I  was  a  child  again. 

Four  horses  wero  bantessed  to  otir  waggon,  two  abreast ;  luad  Hoik, 
one  of  the  farm-men,  in  his  new  suit  of  white  frieiie,  gay  with  bits  of  bright 
ribbons  and  embroidery,  and  bis  hut  decorate  to  match,  monnted,  reins 
in  hand ;  then  the  apothecary's  wife  was  carefully  lifted  in ;  vho  ma  to 
flit  iu  au  arm-chair  that  bad  been  fixed  in  the  centre,  and  all  tho  rent  of  ns 
wero  to  be  packed  in  tbo  bay.  Mother  fenced  ber^tlf  in  with  a  big  basket; 
Annerl  fat  on  one  side  of  tho  chair  with  her  knees  drawn  up  to  her  duB ; 
Cateriuik  and  I  halitnccd  ourselves  im  the  edge  of  the  waggon,  witb  vnt 
feet  in  the  hay,  and  the  two  children  botwutut  ns.  Father  was  bj. 
front. 

We  went  along  iinietly  enough  at  firat.    The  apotfaecaiy'l 
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Caterina  were  a  little  sleepy  after  the  long  drive  in  the  dark  morning  from 
Raab,  but  Fritz,  whose  great  delight  was  in  mischief,  tickled  AnnerFs  legs 
with  long  straws  and  grasses,  which  made  her  shriek  and  draw  np  her  feet 
so  suddenly  that  she  hit  her  chin.  This  feat  he  repeated  several  times 
with  the  same  invariable  result,  to  his  intense  delight,  and  his  shouts  of 
laughter  were  echoed  by  Caterina,  while  I  vainly  tried  to  look  shocked  at 
his  conduct. 

**  Saints  and  angels  ! "  cried  poor  Annerl,  *'  this  hay  must  have  grown 
on  an  ants*  nest,  or  St.  Vitus  is  punishing  me  for  my  sins.  There  it  is 
again !  Why,  my  poor  jaw  will  be  black  and  blue  before  we  reach 
Szenckindorf." 

<<  Can't  you  move  a  little?'*  said  mother.  '*  It's  the  seeds  in  the 
grasses,  perhaps  it'll  be  better  farther  along." 

**  I'm  wedged  too  tight,"  said  poor  Annerl,  **  with  the  Frau 
Apothecary's  chair." 

And  here  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  waggon,  as  the  wheel  struck  against  a 
large  stone,  sent  the  Frau  Apothecary,  chair  and  all,  upon  Annerl's  back. 
A  vigorous  pull  from  mother  restored  both  to  their  places ;  the  horses 
were  going  at  a  steady  gallop,  when  crash  ! — a  wheeler  had  shied,  and  the 
waggon  bumped  against  a  tree,  tilting  up  suddenly,  so  that  Annerl  was 
now  on  top  of  the  chair,  and  mother  was  under  it ;  and  so  on  we  went 
with  many  a  merry  shake  and  jumble,  bump,  crash,  creak ! — Hans  smack- 
ing his  whip,  father  shouting  to  the  horses,  little  Fritz  joining  lustily  in 
the  din,  while  Caterina  and  I  tried  to  hold  on,  and  were  sometimes  flung 
violently  into  the  air,  sometimes  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  waggon, 
often  almost  to  the  ground,  as  Hans  would  suddenly  stop  to  greet  one 
and  another  company  from  the  farms  about  the  forest,  and  then  dash 
forward  in  a  neck-and-neck  race  with  a  neighbour's  team. 

At  Szenckindorf  there  was  a  crowd  of  carts  and  horses  and  people,  the 
carts  standing  under  the  trees,  with  the  horses  picketed  about  them  ;  and 
on  benches  or  on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  little  inn,  were  hundreds  of 
peasants  :  the  men  in  new  white  woollen  dresses  under  their  great  sheep- 
skin coats,  some  with  strong  leather  jackets  and  waistcoats  and  belts 
like  their  horses'  harness  and  broad  slouched  hats ;  boys  in  round  caps 
with  gay-coloured  ribbons,  or  pieces  of  silk  stitched  on  to  them ;  head- 
jagers  or  master  foresters  in  dark  purple  coats  of  fine  cloth  braided  and 
tasselled,  all  in  the  strong  high  Hungarian  boots ;  old  women,  like  flocks  of 
Tante  Annas,  with  grim  faces,  in  big  boots  and  sheepskin  coverings.  The 
men  were  smoking,  and  each  had  brought  his  gayest  pipe,  the  great  white 
clay-pipes  with  little  paintings  of  the  Danube  and  the  Cathedral  at  Waitzen, 
or  a  serving-girl  with  a  glass  of  wine ;  their  wives  were  in  gala  dress,  with 
white  or  purple  or  dark-green  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads,  with  a  brave 
show  of  old  silver  ornaments,  and  wearing  stiff  muslin  aprons  over  their 
dark  dresses. 

There  was  a  perfect  chorus  of  welcomes  as  we  came  up.  **  Good-day 
io  yon,  neighbour:   a  fine  Christmas,  and  good  luck  for  thi^  ^««stV^ 
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"  We    kiss    your    tiaoils,    neighbour,"    to    mother, 
Apotheciwj's,"     "  I  wish  youjiiy  of  yonr  wedding:   vliem'B 
(P'oom,  farmer  ?    What  I  no  time  to  Bparo  for  tho  Holy  Well  I— 
bring  good  fortune." 

"  Drink  with  me,  neighbonr,  a  full  glass  and  a  merry  heart  1  " 

■'  Long  hfe  and  short  trouble  I  "  cried  nnother.  The  glasses  chinked. 
tbe  red  and  white  wine  eparkk'd  in  the  simEhin<?,  with  tho  kind  faoM,  thi 
honest  welcome,  tho  pleaeant  friendliness.  We  descended  from  tbe 
waggon  and  joined  tbe  groups  of  eager  people.  Mother  was  stiff  anil  hti 
to  hold  on  to  me  at  first,  and  I  felt  nhuost  happy  again  with  her  am 
round  my  waist  and  her  loving  face  so  close  to  me,  as  she  said, — 

"  I  greet  you  all  heartily,  neighbours.  One's  joints  grow  old  ahead  nt 
ns  ;  we'ye  no  canHo  to /«(!/ so  while  wo'vo  got  the  little  daaght«r3  romuiai 
yet;''  and  she  pinched  my  cheek;  and  old  Mother  Georg  Max  nodded  and 
smiled,  for  father  was  filling  herglass, 

<<  There's  some  children  that  it  would  he  a  pride  to  grow  old  aloi^n^ 
of;  and  everybody  knows  that  Margot  lleitck's  Elspet  is  just  her  lotiag- 
glass,  and  two  handsome  faces  are  better  than  one  any  day.  Tltin'i 
yonr  good  health,  and  a  salutation  to  the  blessed  Bt.  Catherine ;  "  nad  tb* 
old  woman  tossed  off  tho  wine. 

Amongst  the  crowd  of  joyous  people  and  the  din  of  roioea  I  hai 
watched  over  Utile  Boserl,  and  now  that  mother  had  found  a  scat  on  Ik 
bench,  and  Fritz  Imd  joined  some  boys  at  their  play.  I  took  the  child  in 
my  arms,  and  gave  Uor  cakes.  She  was  an  odd  litLle  thing,  I  thaa(^ 
pretty  and  fair,  with  great  bine  saucers  of  eyes  that  seemed  too  big  for 
ber  face,  and  with  sunny  hair  plaited  in  one  long  tail  which  hung  doTD 
her  back.  Caterina  was  playing  all  sorts  of  monkey-tricks  and  talldng 
wonderful  nonsonse  to  the  old  women,  keeping  the  youths  in  a  slaU  (A 
peqilexity  between  delight  at  her  fun  and  merriment  and  awe  at  her 
grand  bonnet  and  air  of  fashion.  Little  jokes  were  flying  about,  ths  air 
seemed  full  of  happiness  and  Ught-hoarted  raillery ;  suddenly  there  WM  a 
hush.  "  Silence,  silence,"  cried  several  voices.  "  Here's  his  Bareronoel" 
'■Wo  kiss  the  hand,  holy  Father  I  "  "  Finish  the  bottle  qniok,  Hana  1 " 
"Gretchen,  where  are  those  candles?"  "  Good- morrow  to  yxm 
Reverence  I"  "Hush,  hnsb,  attention  there!  "  "Now,  children,  on 
your  knees  and  ask  a  blessing.  Jacob  Falngyay,  give  me  the  bahf." 
"  Peter,  where'fl  the  cannon  ?  "  "  Now,  Martin,  you  begin,  you're  llis 
leader  I  "  "  No,  it's  your  place  to-day  I  "  And  so  on,  in  endless  vane^. 
till  the  quavering  voice  of  the  old  priest  hade  the  pilgrimage  bc^in. 

Mother  had  taken  ont  of  her  basket  a  packet  of  caudles,  aud  ahe  gan 
one  to  each  of  ns ;  and  Fritz  brought  a  long  flaming  piece  of  wood,  and  was 
enchanted  at  being  allowed  to  light  them,  amidst  many  cries  of  "  Don't 
drop  the  sparks  !  "  "Take  care  of  tho  muslins.  Blessed  8t.  Anna, 
tbe  baby's  smokingl"  "  Xhon  wicked  hoy,  thou  hast  bomt  thyi"  * 
sister's  hair,  smell  it,  bow  it  frizdos  I  " 

Quickly  we  all  fell  into  order,  two  and  two.   I  walked  by  C 
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feeling  the  terrible  past  to  be  a  dream ;  but  as  the  first  notes  of  the 
chaunt  sounded  I  remembered  the  old  days  long  ago  when  we  were 
children,  when  Guztay  and  I  had  sung  together,  walking  in  that  same 
procession,  shouting  with  all  the  strength  of  our  little  throats,  and  yery 
much  inclined  to  titter,  only  we  were  afraid  that  if  we  laughed  and  shook 
our  candles  we  might  let  the  grease  fall^'on  our  new  clothes. 

The  brightness  died  away,  and  I  felt  the  old  pain  at  my  heart,  and 
the  shadow  stealing  over  my  face ;  but  I  did  not  think  any  one  else  could 
know  it,  tin  a  small  hand  slid  into  mine,  and  little  BoserFs  blue  eyes 
looked  up  at  me  wistfully,  as  she  said  : — 

<*  Mother  wanted  to  keep  me,  but  I  am  going  to  walk  with  you,  because 
all  the  rest  are  happy,  and  you  look  as  if  you  wanted  some  one  to  comfort 
you." 

The  little  child's  words  were  so  sweet,  as  dew  must  feel  when  the 
ground  is  parched  and  dry.  I  stooped  down  and  kissed  her,  and  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears.  I  had  not  cried  before  since  the  day  I  had  been 
to  the  Convent. 

We  walked  slowly  along  the  path,  crunching  the  hard  snow  with  our 
feet,  shading  the  candles  with  our  hands  from  any  sudden  breath  of  air 
which  threatened  to  extinguish  them,  and  chanting  the  psalms  in  what 
fashion  we  best  could ;  but  as  one  end  of  the  procession  was  a  good  way 
ahead  of  the  other  in  the  matter  of  time  and  union,  much  could  not  be 
said  for  the  harmony :  though  there  was  at  least  a  great  deal  of  noise.  And 
when  we  halted,  as  we  did  very  often,  and  the  old  cannon  was  lowered 
from  the  men's  shoulders  and  fired  once,  twice,  thrice  !  it  was  really  very 
imposing  ;  and  who  knows  but  it  may  have  pleased  the  good  saints  ? 

At  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  wo  met  a  number  of  peasants  from 
another  village  waiting  to  join  us,  who  quickly  fell  into  rank.  There  was 
one  figure  bending  over  a  psalter  that  I  should  have  known  amongst  a 
thousand  ;  it  came  like  a  sudden  discord  across  the  prayers  that  filled  the 
air.  I  turned  my  head  away ;  but  in  a  moment  a  hand  touched  mine,  and 
Marie's  voice  said, — 

**  Elspet,  will  you  not  speak  to  me  ?  I  was  so  glad  to  think  I  might 
meet  you :  I  have  not  seen  you  for  so  long,  not  since  the  day  you  promised 
to  love  me." 

I  shook  myself  free  as  though  from  a  serpent.  '*  Do  not  touch  me, 
do  not  speak  to  me ;  you  are  false,  and  I  know  all  1  " 

But  she  would  not  leave  me.  As  I  spoke,  I  felt  a  sudden  quivering  in 
the  fingers  that  touched  my  arm. 

**  For  the  sake  of  all  you  love,"  she  cried  in  a  whisper,  '*  do  not 
betray  me." 

**  It  is  you  who  betray,  Marie,  you  who  deceive ;  you  have  stolen  my 
love  from  me.    Ah  1  it  is  you  who  betray  T* 

She  made  me  look  at  her,  at  her  flushed  face,  at  her  bright  indig- 
nant eyes. 

**  Elspet,  by  the  soul  of  my  mother  1  you  wrong  me  and  yoorsellL 


Only  truflt  me,  only  hava  patience,  only  love  Oozlav  alvrays  ;  he  is  traa 
Bud  Bare." 

She  had  tnrned  umay  to  her  owa  place  amongst  the  long  liM  rf 
women.  "Only  tmstt"  I  repealed;  and  my  eyes  sought 
ring  of  betrothal  Guztav  had  given  me,  and  the  old  Soxod  iTordfl 
on  it,  ••Treuuntlfiit."  I  dared  not  think,  but  yet  llie  words  vrere  there;  tiw 
voices  seemed  singing  them,  the  air  was  fall  of  their  sweet  promise.  I 
Baff  them  in  the  sky,  in  the  frosty  tracery  of  the  leaTCB,  on  tiio  snow  at 
my  feet ;  and  then  we  stopped  at  the  little  shrine,  the  priest  gave  as  s 
discourse,  and  there  were  more  prayers  and  chatmts  and  a  bcnedictiaa : 
bnt  I  heard  little  and  heeded  less.  The  old  well  was  a  pretty  eight 
heneath  the  overhanging  bank  of  snow-covered  grass,  where  aharp-pOTntui 
rooks  forced  their  way  through,  wet  with  the  little  rills  that  ma  down 
their  crevices  and  brightened  their  colours  and  the  curious  veiiuogs  of 
their  stone,  and  where  a  fringe  of  brown  ferns  and  long  graeees  aad 
trailing  ivy,  sparkling  and  encmsted  with  diamonds,  hung  down  towards 
the  well.  The  spring  of  fresh,  clear,  delicioHB  water  bubbled  op  from  tbs 
depths  of  the  soft  earth,  whioh  was  rich  with  the  dtunp  masses  of  fallm 
leaves  and  green  moss  and  pine-sheaths,  and  where  in  summer  wood- 
flowers  love  to  grow.  Now  there  were  only  frost- flowers,  bcantifai  atari, 
and  fairy  trumpets,  and  rings  and  spears  that  glittered  in  the  light.  The 
children  shouted  with  glee,  and  played  with  the  little  wheels  they  hail 
made  of  straws,  and  wluch  turned  round  in  the  water,  where,  a  few  feet 
below  its  source,  it  fell  over  rough  stones  and  pebbles  largo  enough  lu 
tnako  It  foam  and  dance  asainst  such  sudden  obstacle. 

The  candles  were  all  burnt  out,  bnt  every  one  had  brought 
gkss  with  them  to  drink  at  the  wull;  some  a  bottle  to  take  the  water 
with  them  for  on  ailing  child,  or  n  sick  cow.     I  knelt  down  when  my 
came,  and  put  my  Itpa  to  the  cool  stream  iind  drank  a  long  draught. 
felt  somehow  as  though  it  would  wash  my  heart,  and  cleanse  and  fa 
the  sky  looked  bluer,  the  enn  shone  brighter.    I  thought,  as  I  roee 
of  the  old  words  Tirn  iiiiil/<-3t,  and  dipped  my  ring  iato  the  wateff 
kissed  it  when  I  thought  no  one  was  looking. 

The  short  winter  day  was  almost  nt  an  end  when  wo  started  in 
waggon  for  home,  aud  the  cold  had  heconie  intense.    Father  i 
side-rail  now,  hut  he  made  the  rest  of  as  nestle  down  into  the 
covered  us  with  sheepskins.    Little  Roserl  fell  asleep  in  my  arma ;  Cat 
sang ;  mother  and  the  Frau  Apothecary  nodded  towards  each  other 
groaned  in  their  dreams  when  wc  came  to  a  very  bad  bit  of  road  ; 
lay  on  his  face  and  kicked  the  hack  of  the  cart  to  keep  himself  wami, 
tapped  with  his  fin<;ers  on  the  soles  of  Aunorl's  feet,  uud  pretended 
mice,  till  she  woke  with  a  Bhriek  and  declared  that  six  big  rats  ~ 
away  with  the  best  of  thi*  cheeses.      Father  held  my  hand  ;  I  n 
bead  against  his  knue,  and  we  were  both  very  quiet.    Another  v 
came  behind  us  with  ton  or  a  dozen   of  the  forest  lads  taunting  i 
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« I  neTor  saw  them  home  on  a  festival  as  early  as  this,"  said  mother. 
"  Caterina's  bright  eyes  will  have  to  answer  for  it  I  It*s  a  good  thing 
anyhow;  and  those  who  stop  feasting  betimes  will  have  to  fast  less  on  the 
morrow.** 

But  it  conldn*t  have  been  Oaterina,  for  when  we  came  to  the  foar 
cross-roads  we  lost  sight  of  them. 

VI. 

After  such  a  day  every  one  was  glad  to  eat  a  hearty  supper  and  go 
early  to  bed,  only  first  Annerl  and  Fritz  carefully  hung  the  little  water- 
wheel  on  a  hook  over  the  pigs*  house.  We  used  to  make  them  when  we 
were  children  on  St.  Catherine's  day,  and  bring  them  home  carefully ; 
they  would  cure  warts,  and  keep  the  weasels  and  other  vermin  away,  folks 
thought.  I  don*t  think  father  believed  in  them  much ;  but  mother  used  to 
say  it  was  best  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  it  cost  nothing  to  keep  them. 

Annerl  and  I  had  given  up  our  room  to  the  Frau  Apothecary  and  her 
children,  and  we  and  Caterina  wrapped  ourselves  in  warm  rugs  and  skins, 
and  lay  down  round  the  fire  :  Caterina  might  have  slept  with  the  others, 
but  she  liked  best  to  be  with  me.  A  strange  excitement  kept  me  wide- 
awake :  if  I  closed  my  eyes,  I  only  heard  Marie  speaking ;  life  didn't 
seem  over  any  more,  there  were  great  wonderful  possibilities  in  it.  I  did 
not  think  of  them  as  joyful  ones,  indeed,  I  could  not  think  at  all ;  I  only 
knew  that  something  had  broken  up  the  terrible  numbing  frost,  that  I 
was  young,  and  warm,  and  living,  and  that  I  was  glad  to  be  so. 

Everything  in  our  home  was  very  quiet ;  the  fire  smouldered  in  the 
stove,  and  there  was  a  smell  of  burnt  chips,  and  a  little  heap  of  grey 
ashes  on  its  top,  where  the  kettle  had  been  hung  to  boil;  the  big 
table  had  been  pushed  aside,  and  Caterina  and  I  had  curled  ourselves  up 
close  to  the  hearth.  Annerl  lay  flat  on  her  back  on  the  lopg  shelf  that 
went  round  two  sides  of  the  room ;  you  might  have  sat  down  upon  her 
without  finding  out  that  she  was  anything  more  than  a  hard  cushion, 
except  by  her  snoring,  which  was  very  melancholy — ^the  saddest,  dismallest 
sound,  as  though  she  were  telling  her  sorrows  to  the  ghosts,  and  mightn't 
put  them  into  words.  Caterina's  pretty  head  rested  on  her  arm,  and  the 
light  from  the  bars  of  the  fire  shone  on  her  face,  her  little  delicate  pink 
ear,  and  the  long  brown  lashes,  and  lit  up  her  bright  hair.  Now  and 
then  the  wood  gave  a  faint  crackle,  and  a  few  sparks  would  fall  out 
lipon  the  hearth ;  sometimes  it  would  blaze  up  for  a  moment,  throwing 
quivering  rays  into  the  dark  comers  of  the  room,  till  the  rows  of  wooden 
toys  on  the  higher  shelves  seemed  to  spring  into  sudden  vitality,  each 
having  a  strange  character  of  its  own :  there  were  the  six  horses  I  had 
watched  father  carve  in  the  long  autunm  evenings,  and  the  big  cocks  and 
hens,  and  Noah,  and  a  great  many  of  his  animals.  Noah's  wooden  face 
had  a  new  expression  on  it — a  grim  smile,  as  though  he  had  begun  to  see 
dry  land  somewhere.  I  thought  of  him  and  the  birds  and  beasts,  and 
wove  them  into  a  strange  story  that  was  half  in  dreamland*    1  %<«S^  ^^ 
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and  rested  my  liead  upon  my  bonds,  and  watched  tbom  witb  qai«t  ftleepT 
eyes. 

Suddenly  the  silence  vaa  broken  by  the  sharp  report  of  a  gna.  [ 
sprang  to  my  feet  and  roused  Caterina.  There  was  a  cry,  sboute, 
angry  voices,  wild  screams,  and  oaths,  and  sudden  shots.  Falhor  floog 
OD  some  clothes,  and  ran  to  the  door ;  bat  the  aonnda  had  come  from  tha 
back  of  the  bouse,  and  Caterina  and  I,  rushing  into  my  room,  Uire« 
open  the  shutter,  and  strained  our  eyes  into  the  darkness.  We  codJ 
seo  nothing,  only  there  was  a  sound  of  bmrying  feet,  of  a  fierce  baod- 
hand  struggle,  of  blows,  outcries,  and  then  a  low  mooning  and 
for  help. 

"  Let  us  go,  Caterina,  it  is  horrible  to  stand  here  ;  let  as  <h 
thing." 

"Elspet!"  said  a  voice  out  of  the    darkness;    "  Rlspet, 
there  f" 

"  Marie  1 "     I  was  dnmb  with  a  new  fear. 

"Elspot,  listen;  1  am  going  away  with  my  lover,  my  brave  pp*y. 
back  to  my  own  people.  There  waa  a  villain  of  a  Zigeoner  who  wished 
to  be  my  husband,  and  who  bought  me  of  my  father— my  own  father,  who 
dared  to  sell  his  child  I  I  had  to  fly  and  to  hide  myself,  for  Miskah  wm 
away,  and  your  Guztav  helped  me.  I  had  tended  him  when  he  waa  with 
our  tribe  and  bis  arm  bad  been  broken,  and  he  was  grateful.  Yon  were 
kind  to  me  once,  hat  yoa  would  all  have  hunted  the  poor  heathen  girl  if 
I  had  told  yoit  the  ti'uth.  I  have  waited  for  Miskah  till  my  heart  was 
sore,  but  your  Guztav  told  him  of  ray  shelter,  and  in  return  we  were  abitt 
to  warn  him  of  the  coming  danger.  The  Zigeuners  are  crafty  and  snm : 
if  your  horses  had  been  stolen,  Guztav  would  have  been  ruined.  I  have 
betrayed  my  people ;  but  my  heart  was  full  of  revenge  and  of  gratitude, 
and  it  made  me  speak, — still,  I  am  sad  at  heart,  Elspet,  because  of  that. 
Wish  me  good  fortune ;  kiss  me  once  again  for  the  sake  of  the  good  ] 
have  tried  to  do  you,  for  the  sake  of  your  own  sure  happiness." 

What  was  the  sound  that  made  na  tremble  more  than  with  oold  ?    A 
murmur  of  voices,  of  slow  crowding  feet,  a  sense  of  men  bearing  a  heavy 
burden,  a  low  thud  as  of  something  laid  upon  the  floor,  a  flash  of  lights, 
words,  sobs,  and  awCal  silence — and  there  before  the  fire,  with  his  wl 
dead  face  turned  towards  me,  lay  my  one  love  whom  1  had  wronged  1 

Oh,  Quntav,  Ouatavl  Will  time  ever  make  mo  forget  that 
the  misery  of  it,  the  despiur- — the  blood  slowly  dropping  from  lua  i 
pitiful  stony  silence  of  the 


\  merci 


Shot  through  the  heart !  " 
I  don't  know  who  said  it,  for  t 
merciful  forgctfnlness   came  over  n 


I  fell  on  my  knees  at  his  fei 
and   I   thought    I  had    died  1 
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vn. 

But  it-  was  only  the  misery  and  the  wicked  pride  and  jealousy  that 
were  dead ;  another  life  began  for  ns  both  ;  and  oh,  I  am  so  thankful  it 
began  here  and  not  only  in  Heaven !  During  the  many  weeks  while 
Guztav  lay  ill  and  weak  after  the  ball  had  been  taken  from  his  side, 
and  when  the  doctor  could  not  say  whether  even  then  he  might  not  die, 
how  I  prayed  to  the  great  God,  to  our  Lady  of  Mercy  I  I  must  have 
wearied  her  out,  only  she  is  as  patient  as  pitiful.  Long  hours  I  spent 
at  the  Calvarienberg  op  my  knees  crying  to  the  dear  Christ,  to  the 
Blessed  Mother,  by  the  memory  of  all  her  sorrows,  to  think  of  mine  ; 
praying,  too,  to  be  forgiven  because  I  had  been  so  wicked  and  mean,  and 
distrustful, — such  a  horrid  little  Elspet.  Oh  dear  I  I  deserve  a  great  deal 
worse  penance  than  this,  though  it  has  not  been  very  easy  to  write  down 
all  about  my  bad  thoughts ;  and  I  could  not  have  done  it  all  if  Caterina 
had  not  helped  me,  not  about  the  thoughts,  but  the  spelling  and  tho 
long  words,  for  Caterina  is  very  clever,  and  has  learnt  to  talk  English 
and  good  German  when  she  was  maid  at  the  Count  Stefan  Earolyi*s. 
The  good  Father  will  say  it  is  not  a  real  penance  if  one  is  helped  ;  but 
then  if  I  had  written  very  badly  it  would  have  been  like  a  penance  for 
him  if  he  ever  reads  my  cojifession. 

But,  oh  1  I  am  so  happy,  I  cannot  write  any  more  about  the  time 
when  we  were  miserable  :  so  I  only  will  tell  about  Christmas  eve,  for  that 
was  quite  the  end  of  it. 

Guztav  sat  in  a  big  chair  with  his  head  resting  on  a  cushion ;  Annerl 
had  made  one  and  stuffed  it  so  determinedly  with  her  best  pig's  hair 
that  it  was  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  so  I  just  put  one  of  mother's  feather 
pillows  on  top  of  it,  without  hurting  her  feelings  by  saying  so.  He 
was  such  a  pale  weak  giant  now,  this  poor  Guztav  of  mine.  I  sat  on 
a  little  stool  beside  him  in  the  pleasant  glow  of  the  fire.  Mother 
came  in  and  out  preparing  things  for  tho  festival,  and  smiling  at  us  with 
kind  eyes. 

**  Oh,  Guztav,"  I  said ;  **  I'nf  so  glad  we  are  not  in  Heaven !  It  isn't 
wrong  to  say  so,  is  it?     The  world  seems  so  beautiful  and  so  full  of 

joy." 

**  *  A  fool's  Paradise  '  Tante  Anna  called  it,"  said  mother ;  **  but  what 
does  she  know  about  it  ? — a  crabbed  old  hen-wife  that  never  had  chick 
nor  child." 

'^  The  first  man  and  woman  the  good  God  made,"   said  Guztav 

slowly,  '*  he  put  into  Eden.    They  must  have  found  it  beautiful  also,  with 

the  gentle  beasts  and  the  garden  to  see  to.     That  was  how  the  world 

began,  and  they  called  it  Paradise  because  of  their  love  for  each  other ;  " 

■  and  one  of  the  big  wasted  hands  was  folded  over  mine. 

**  Dear  heart,"  said  mother,  <<  the  world  went  pretty  mnch  then  as 
it  does  now,  I'm  thinking.    Adam  and  Eve  must  have  been  good,  simple 
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bodies,  as  the  priest  used  to  tell  us  when  I  was  a  girl  and  we  young  ones 
weren't  content  with  our  victuals, — *  Think  of  your  first  parents,*  he  would 
say,  '  who  lived  on  herbs  and  green  stuff,  and  never  tasted  meat  except 
on  saints*  days.'  But  I'm  thinking  when  good  mother  Eve  had  children 
of  her  own,  with  healthy  appetites,  she  must  have  found  it  hard  to  get 
along  without  porridge ;  "  and  mother  carried  her  big  bowl  to  the  back 
kitchen. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  there  was  a  strange  quiet  over  everything, 
Annerl  and  Hans  were  away  at  Kaab  buying  stores  for  the  morrow,  &ther 
was  out  with  the  horses,  and  mother,  I  knew,  would  not  come  in  again 
just  then.  I  put  my  face  down  on  Guztav's  hand  just  as  I  had  done 
once  before, — so  long  ago  it  seemed, — and  said, 

**  Do  you  still  care  about  me  and  love  me  ?  Are  you  sure  yon  have 
quite  forgiven  me,  Guztav  ?  I  am  so  poor  and  mean  and  am  not  strong 
at  all.     I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed  in  me.** 

And  he  answered : 

"  Dear  God  knows  wo  are  weak  and  feeble,  and  that  is  why  He  loves 
us  so  truly,  because  He  forgives  so  much  ;  it  is  He  only  who  has  to 
forgive ;  and  He  knows,  too,  that  together  we  are  stronger,  better,  happier, 
and  so  He  has  given  us  to  each  other :  listen,  Elspet  1  ** 

I  raised  my  head  :  the  sweet  Christmas  bells  were  ringing  far  away  in 
the  forest. 

**  Mother  was  right  when  she  said  the  world  hasn't  grown  old  or 
changed.  We  two,  my  little  ^\'ife,  my  own  dear  little  heart,  will  go 
through  it  bravely  hand  in  hand,  and  God  will  talk  to  us,  and  we  will 
try  to  serve  Him.  The  bells  will  ring  as  sweetly  to  us  when  we  are  old 
and  grey." 

Ah !  I  am  so  sure  of  that  now.  The  bells  rang  far  away  in  the  wood, 
and  in  my  heart ! 
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I  HAD  a  long  illness  at  the  end  of  last  year — not  dangerous,  not  very 
painful,  but  compelling  me,  as  an  indispensable  aid  to  recovery,  to  keep 
steadfastly Jbo  my  bed.  Such  a  mischance  had  not  befallen  me  for  twenty- 
five  years.  I  am  habitually  an  early  riser,  spending  little  time  a-bed, 
and  it  seemed  strange  to  me  at  first,  with  a  strangeness  not  unmingled 
^ith  self-reproach,  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  milkman  from  between  the 
sheets ;  but  this  soon  wore  away,  and  there  came  over  me  a  calm  satis- 
faction with  my  lot — something  more  than  mere  patience.  And  now  I 
look  back  to  the  time  with  a  feeling  almost  of  regret,  as  though  I  should 
not  much  deplore  the  necessiiy  of  spending  it  all  over  again.  It  is  true 
that  all  the  conditions  were  in  my  favour.  I  had  physicians  as  wise  as 
they  were  kind,  the  best  and  brightest  of  nurses,  and  the  sympathy  of 
a  few  loving  friends.  And  I  had  what  I  had  not  known  for  many  years, 
something  nearly  approaching  to — Rest. 

I  had  a  fanciful  notion  at  the  time — and  I  have  not  ceased  yet  from 
the  indulgence  of  the  thought — that  **  the  good  Fairy  "  which  watches  over 
me,  seeing  that  I  would  not  of  my  own  motion  cease  from  labour,  had 
purposely  prostrated  me  that  I  might  rest  mind  and  body  from  the 
ceaseless  work  of  years,  and  rescue  what  little  good  might  still  be  left  in 
me  for  use  in  a  later  day.  Not  long  ago,  some  papers  were  written,  in  a 
popular  periodical,  on  **  Enforced  Pauses  in  Life.'*  I  could  not,  at  the 
time,  make  a  pause  in  life  to  read  them ;  but  I  was  much  struck  by  the 
title,  and  I  often  feel  an  extreme  amount  of  thankfulness  for  the  occurrence 
and  recurrence  of  these  enforced  pauses.  They  may  last  for  only  five 
minutes,  or  they  may  last  for  an  hour,  a  day,  a  week,  a  month.  It  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  good  that  they  do.  In  the  midst  of  a  hard  bout 
of  writing- work,  just  as  I  am,  perhaps,  getting  into  a  state  of  congestion, 
I  miss  a  certain  paper,  or  I  cannot  find  a  certain  book.  I  am  compelled 
to  rise  from  my  chair,  to  change  my  position,  to  go  into  another  room,  to 
spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  perhaps,  in  an  active  search,  which  may,  after 
all,  bo  unsuccessful.  But  the  labour  has  not  been  labour  lost ;  I  am  all 
the  better  for  it;  there  has  been  some  rest  of  the  brain.  Then,  again, 
there  is  a  stoppage  on  my  line  of  railway  :  I  am  detained  for  an  hour  on 
my  way  to  business.  I  spend  the  time  between  looking  out  of  window 
and  reading  the  advertisements  in  my  newspaper ;  I  take  in  a  succession 
of  entirely  new  ideas,  not  one  of  which  may  be  of  much  value :  hxxL  I 
have  rested  for  a  while,  perhaps  I  have  slept  a  little  in  the  course  of  my 
detention.  I  have  been  ordered  to  halt  and  to  stand  at  ease ;  I  have  been 
compelled  to  rest,  whether  I  would  or  not ;  and  however  much  I  have 


chafed  at  tho  commonoomGnt,  I  bayG  always  acknowlodged,  at  Lut,  l( 
the  boar  has  been  well  spent.  For  roBt  is  a  thing  to  be  dr-rt 
work ;  and  if  we  are  diBinclined  to  do  it,  we  ehould  he  thankful  that  i 
"Provideaco  which  shapes  onr  ends"  aometimes  compels  n3  thereto 
xpite  of  oursekos.  But  for  theee  occasiontil  compnlrions.  I  mi^t,  li 
ere  this,  hare  been  ia  n  churchjard  or  ainod-houBc.  At  least,  I  n 
vinced — and  the  cou\'iclion  brings  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitutle  ia  its  tl 
— that  if  I  had  always  had  my  own  way,  I  should  not  now  b*  writing  fl 
oasay,  enJD}ing  the  Boft  summer  air,  and  the  sweet  odour  of  the  rosea  O 
my  linden.  What  wo  are  wont  to  call  roischances  are  common^'  blessii^ 
in  disguise.  And  so  I  thought  that  as  these  small  paasce  bad  not  bees 
cnoQi;h  for  mc,  it  had  been  beneficently  ordained  that  I  should  be  laid  in 
my  bed  for  six  weeks  and  ordered  to  take  my  rest. 

Bo  I  took  it,  not  merely  uncomplainingly,  bnt  in  the  main  gratefolly. 
And  I  have  been  thinking  that  perhaps  nothiog  bat  a  decided  att«dl 
illneas,  placing  mo  nnder  the  etritt  discipline  of  llio  faculty,  would  i 
had  the  same  beneficial  eU'eot.  Wo  are  wont  to  eoi]uetto  with  i 
ailments.  Admonitions  of  the  gentler  kind  are  too  often  unheeded.  Kat 
benignantly  indicates  the  time  to  pause ;  but  man,  stiff-necked  and  prp- 
eumptuouB,  too  often  disregards  these  warnings,  and  instead  of  ceasijig  lo 
work,  works  badly,  against  the  grain.  Then,  again,  as  to  Tolnnta^ 
eeasation  from  labour,  there  are  conditions  to  bo  observed  with  i 
to  the  perfect  reahzation  of  the  idea  of  a  holiday,  which  some  i 
reason  partly  of  their  natural  dispositions,  partly  of  their  adTentitii 
surroundings,  can  rarely  falfil.  The  nominal  holiday  often  brings  « 
it  onythbg  but  genuine  rest.  Too  frequently  a  man's  hnstness  pursues 
him  into  the  country,  haunts  him  at  the  sea-side,  croi^ses  the  ChonocI 
with  him,  sits  upon  his  back  wheresoever  he  goes.  "  This  is  his  c 
fault,"  it  may  be  said.  Nay,  rather  it  is  his  misfortuue.  It  ia  the  r 
commonly  of  a  conscientious  feeling,  that  what  a  mau  can  do  he  oa| 
to  do  with  all  the  power  that  is  in  him  ;  and  that  he  baa  no  right,! 
the  sake  of  personal  case  and  enjoymout,  to  lose  sight  of  his  appi 
work,  unless  ho  be  perfectly  assured  in  his  own  mind  that  it  cftit  1 
done  equally  well  by  others  in  his  abseuco.  I  have  heard  muub  of  | 
"  happy  faculty  "  of  getting  thoroughly  rid  of  the  burden  of  worlcj 
"  shaking  it  off"  is  the  favourite  expression ;  I  do  not  lionbt  that  X% 
A  very  happy  faculty  to  the  possessor,  but  the  happiness  may  be  c 
fined  to  himself.  I  do  not  wiiih  to  be  misunderstood,  nnd,  there 
I  mnat  discriminate  a  little  in  this  place.  There  are  times  and  si 
when  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  self  not  to  get  rid  of  nil  i 
business,  all  thoughts  of  one's  work.  If  one  can  do  nuthmg,  it  is  atoSl 
self-torture  to  kick  against  the  pricks  of  the  inevitable.  Tber^  can  bo 
no  6 elf-re proat^h  where  there  is  no  power  to  do  otherwise. 

What  I  mean  ia  lieet  shown  hy  a  familiar  illustration.  Whatevtr  aoij 
ho  the  business  to  be  done,  whatever  the  difficulties  to  be  eurmoimlod, 
whatever  the  cares  and  anxieties  attending  them,  when  business  hours  m 
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over  OD  Satnrdaj  evoaiog,  vbon  the  Uat  post  lins  come  in  anJ  gons  ont, 
A  man  fccle  that  ho  can  do  QOthing  more  tQl  Monday  morning.  It  is  out 
cf  Ilia  own  handa.  Qod's  law  and  man's  law  alilici  decree  his  quiescence. 
To  endeavour  to  cast  out,  dming  that  blessed  interval,  all  corroding  thoughts, 
is  surely  the  duty  of  all  of  ns,  as  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  suffered  to  accom- 
pUeh  it.  Aiii]  I  nm  disposed  to  think  that  there  are  few  to  whom  this 
privilege  is  not  mercifully  vouchsafed.  I  have  heard  men,  upon  whom  the 
burden  of  the  world  has  aat  by  no  means  lightly,  declare  th&t  they  always 
Bleep  better  on  Saturday  night  and  wake  later  on  Sunday  morning  than 
at  any  other  time-of  the  week ;  auJ  that  althoagb  Monday  monting  amply 
revongoB  itself  the  sabbatical  repose  of  the  ilin  nun  strengthens  Ibem  for 
the  strnggles  of  the  coming  week  and  keeps  them  &om  breaking  down.  I 
shall  speak  of  this  more  fully  in  another  place,  I  desire  here  only  to 
iUoBtrato  the  difference  between  enforced  and  wilful  quiescence.  Thus  to 
"  shake  off  business, "  when  no  bnsinesa  can  bo  done,  is  a  pririlege  if  it 
come  naturally  to  us,  and  wisdom  if  it  be  attained  by  discipline  of  tha 
mind. '  I  con  see  no  use  in  opening  letters  of  business  on  Saturday  night, 
that  cannot  he  answered  and  acted  upon  until  Monday  morning.  To  do  so 
may  give  one  a  troubled  Sunday,  without  helping  the  matter  in  hand. 
Bat  when  the  hanks  and  the  marts  and  the  exchanges  are  open ;  when 
men  are  buying  and  selling,  borrowing  and  lending ;  when  the  publio 
offices  are  in  full  departmental  activity ;  when  statesmen  are  meeting  and 
legiahLtoTs  are  babbling,  and  judges  arc  sitting  on  the  judgment- seat,  it 
nay  bo  neither  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  shake  off  business,  nor  wisdom  to 
eneonragfi  the  faculty.  To  lose  a  single  post,  to  bo  half-an.hour  late  at  a 
certain  place,  may  make  all  the  diilerence  between  success  and  failure. 
That  which  brings  case  of  mind  is  the  knowledge  that  we  have  done  our 
best  —  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  do  anything  more  than  we  have 
done,  or  differently  from  what  wo  have  done.  But  there  ia  the  bitterness 
of  self-reproach  in  the  thought,  that  if  we  had  not  yielded  to  some 
infirmity  or  some  temptation,  some  self- indulgence  of  the  moment,  causing 
us  to  lose  a  train  or  to  miss  a  post — or,  on  a  larger  scale  of  pleasure- 
seeking,  to  be  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  business,  wbon  wo  might  be 
close  at  bond— everything  might  have  turned  out  diil'erently,  to  our  con- 
tentment instead  of  to  our  despair. 

We  cannot,  an  fortunately,  get  over  the  fact  that  all  the  tendencies  of 
the  age  are  the  very  reverse  of  favourable  to  Rest.  I  should  be  a  mere 
Ooth,  an  outer  barbarian  of  the  worst  kind,  if  I  did  not  thankfully 
acknowledge  tlie  benefits  which  the  present  generation  derives  from  tha 
almost  magical  rapidity  with  which  both  thought  and  matter  ore  conveyed 
fixim  one  spot  to  another.  C(Hnmunication  by  post  has  been  wonderfully 
improved,  and  the  electric  telegraph  Is  a  great  institution,  Ent  posts  and 
telegraphs  are  among  the  diatorbmg  accessories  of  life;  and 
connected  with  business  of  any  kind,  olTicial,  professional,  or  commercial, 
can  hardly  cipecl  to  enjoy  anything  like  genuine  Rest,  so  long  as  ho  is 

_    within  reach  of  the  poet  or  the  telegraph.    The  telegraph  now,  under 
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post-olficc  development.,  is  iuvudlng  the  remotest  dislricts.  Hs|qMsilg 
Bome  woeka  ago  to  visit  an  obscure  village  or  townlct  ia  Sonth  Waks,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  tbo  poste  Euid  wircB  following  the  rural  roa4,  bIm 
CLwaj  from  the  Htation,  luid  Ihua  bringing  London  within  a  few  nuontM* 
distance  of  my  retreat.  In  a  litllo  time,  I  suppose  that  the^re  ml]  bs  M 
place  in  which  iLe  telegraph  cannot  ^d  yoit  oat.  I  have  tbougbt  MOW- 
times,  in  my  search  afl«r  rest,  whether  I  would  not,  on  leaviog  London,  fbr 
an  autumnal  hohday,  leave  directions  behind  mo  to  forward  no  IctterE  at  teit- 
grams,  or,  as  a  certain  preventive  to  the  despatch  of  all  UDwelcoiue  misdn^ 
to  leave  no  address  behind  me.  I  envy,  if  I  do  not  applaad,  tfaoao  who  MB 
do  such  things — who  can  thus  cut  themselves  off  from  the  ontside  wodi 
altogether,  and  foci  no  misgiYings  of  danger.  Of  Uiq  faculty  of  kbttne- 
tioQ  X  havo  spoken  above.  I  am  now  writing  of  the  penuissivo  or  pttnm 
live  circumatoDCCs.  And  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  very  maM(  It 
whom  perfect  repose  is  most  caaentJol,  are  those  whom  hostile  draOM- 
stances  rnrely  safTor  to  enjoy  it.  They  may  go  to  distant  places  in  At 
boUdajs,  but  they  cannot  deny  the  approaches  of  the  post  and  tt> 
telegraph ;  and  if  Uicy  did,  their  apprehensions  and  aniietiea  and  »it- 
reproaches  would  give  them  as  litth)  genuine  rest  as  their  letters  and  their 
messages  and  the  oJhco-boxes  which  are  sent  down  to  them.  It  is  bat. 
therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  as  most  contribnting  to  rest  in  (^ 
oircufflstanceB,  cheerfully  to  face  your  business,  to  do  sncli  worlc,  or  to 
issue  such  orders  for  its  doing,  as  will  keep  the  wheels  going  irithea 
accidents ;  to  get  over  it  every  day  as  expeditiously  as  possible  ;  and  thn 
to  give  yourself  up  to  recreation  and  amusement.  Change  of  air  and 
change  of  sceno  may  do  much  for  a  man,  and  it  is  no  small  thing  to  bt 
able  to  work  by  on  open  window,  with  the  Iresh  air  of  tJie  departing 
summer  breathing  upon  you,  and  fair  fields  and  smiling  floiraia  to  Deri 
your  eyes,  when  you  hfl  them  irom  yonr  papers.  Besides,  titan  ii  ■ 
blessed  immnnity  from  the  distracting,  at  times  almost  maddening,  InUr 
rupUons  to  which,  at  (he  head- quarters  of  yonr  busmese,  yon  &re  alnyi 
subject — legitimate  interruptions  from  dorks  and  chents,  and  LllcgitinaaU 
incursions  and  intrusions  from  the  idle  world,  barbarians  regardless  of  Un 
value  of  time,  coming  on  their  own  private  basiness  or  on  no  busincM  at 
all,  impen.-iou3  to  hints  of  all  kinds,  from  covert  appeals  to  Ul-dLigniMi 
reproaches.  There  is  gain  in  tho  direction  of  Best  from  the  abswc*  of 
these  distm'bing  influences,  which  is  suflicieut  answer  to  those  who  U 
lessly  exclaim  :  "  I  might  as  well  have  remuned  at  ol^ce."  Bett«r,J| 
I  say,  under  these  happier  conditions,  to  do  one's  work, 
accessible  to  conlinuaily  Tccnrring  appteheDsions  of  disaster  i 
stingings  of  a  lively  conscience. 

It  is  the  absence,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  of  these  sharp  twi 
Eolf-reproach  which,  to  a  man  cncumbured  with  tho  affairs  of  Umb 
makes  a  period  of  sickness  the  nesrost  approach  to  a  period  of  ] 
which  he  is  ever  likely  to  attain,  nntil  ho  has  rid  himatdf  uf  all  fl 
uneumbroneea.    There  is  something  very  comforUng  in  ut(«r  l>dpl«w 
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It  is  God's  will  that  you  should  for  a  while  be  inactiye — and  there's  an 
end  of  it.     Satisfied  that  all  that  comes  from  the  Almighty  disposer  of 
events  is  for  the  best,  yon  resign  yourself  to  his  bidding,  as  a  child ;  and 
with  this  childlike  confidence  come  childlike  tastes  and  inclinations,  and 
something  like  a  childlike  state  of  intelligence :  the  mind,  like  the  body, 
eschewing  strong  diet  and  delighting  in  the  mildest  nutriment.     I  am  one 
of  those  who,  in  seasons  of  health  and  strength,  live  upon  meat  and  wine. 
I  eschew  delicate  cates  and  meek  beyerages.     I  have  a  horror  of  slops. 
I  thrive  best  upon  heroic  aliment.     But  there  are  pauses  in  men's  lives 
when  the  heroic  is  at  a  discount.     Mind  and  body  are  alike  in  this.    At 
such  times  I  have  found  solace  in  the  perusal  of  books  of  the  milder  sort, 
which  in  full  health  I  should  have  regarded  as  the  most  insipid  of  all 
possible  reading — books  of  the  humdrum  order,  such  as  mild  domestic 
stories  about  goody  people,  who  neither  do  nor  suffer  anything  that  is  not 
done  or  suffered  by  people  of  one's  own  acquaintance  every  day  of  the 
year.     I  would  not  class  among  these  books  such  a  work  as  Miss  Marti- 
neau's  Deerhrooky  which  is  good  reading  at  all  times.     I  read  it  once,  for 
the  second  or  third  time,  during  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout,  under  a 
continual  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  writer.     It  is,  indeed,  a  great  book, 
with  as  much  meaning  in  it  as  Bulwer's  Rienzi,  to  which  in  my  mind  I 
have  frequently  compared  it.     Dr.  Hope  is  a  sort  of  Rienzi  of  middle- 
class  life  in  England.     \^dely  different  as  are  the  costumes,  the  scenic 
effects,   all  the   external  accessories,  there  is  in  both  the  same  moral 
groundwork  —  the  same  truth  wrought  out  by  different  means.      The 
variableness  of  popular  favour  is  finely  illustrated  by  each  writer.     But  I 
could  read  one  when  I  could  not  read  the  other.     Indeed,  I  tried,  on  my 
sick  bed,  last  year,  to  read  the  Last  of  the  Barons,  and  I  found  that  the 
food  was  too  strong  for  me.     But  I  read  with  pleasure  at  the  time  some 
mild  stories  of  everyday  life  at  home,  of  which  I  do  not  now  remember  a 
word — stories  that  take  a  man  placidly  just  a  very  little  way  out  of  the 
environs  of  self,  and  awaken  a  calm,  genial,  sympathetic  interest,  which 
is  gently  stimulating  to  the  system,  without  disturbing  one's  rest.     Even 
children's  books  are  sometimes  pleasant  reading  at  such  times — especially 
Bchool-boy  stories — such,  for  instance,  as  Charles  Dickens'  OUl  Cheesftnan ; 
for,  in  truth,  a  sick  man  is  little  more  than  a  child.     At  such  periods, 
indeed,  there  is  much  pleasure  in  going  back  some  forty  years  to  one's 
school-boy  dayp,  and  wondering  what  has  become  of  one's  old  school- 
fellows— what  they  have  done  in  the  world,  what  they  are  like.     Some,  of 
course,  have  turned  up  at  odd  times  and  in  odd  places,  with  friendly 
recognitions  ;  and  what  delight  has  there  been  in  the  renovata  juventus — 
what  wonderful  Rest  in  the  interchaDge  of  old  reminiscences — the  revivi- 
fication of  boyish  jokes  between  the  Dean,  the  Queen's  Counsel,  and  the 
Chief  of  an  Of^cial  Department — fondly  remembered  by  each  other,  with 
pleasant  memories  of  fair  young  faces  and  light  agile  figures,  and  buoyant 
gpirits  that  nothing  could  check  1     Such  reunions  are  worth  many  a  hard 
and  toilsome  passage  in  life,  and  the  more  so  that  they  commonly  come 


iipun  lis  uua\Tai'cs.  But  I  was  minJod  to  apcuk  of  tlioae  blessed  rcniupiu, 
in  the  Bpirit,  not  in  tlio  floali — wishing  to  say  that,  when  necessttAled  to 
ceoBe  from  labour,  and  to  find  gomo  pleasant  occtipatioii  For  the  miiid, 
[  buTO  often  derived,  from  rcminiBcenccs  of  old  tinica,  espectuJIy  of  tfaoM 
ombrnced  by  tbo  acadomio  period,  tuGnite  solace  ftod  roposo.  At  nA 
times,  in  the  Itfe-pausea  of  illnosa,  or  in  intervals  of  broken  rest  (wbuhi 
as  we  grow  older,  become  uufortunatoly  more  freijtieut)  1  hare  lived  orcr 
Hgain  and  agniu  those  blessed  periods  of 
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and  hnvo  never  become  weary  of  tho  relrofipect.  Strange  is  it  that  _ 
inemoriea  of  onr  early  days  grow  more  TiTid  as  we  advance  in  life.  Periisp 
it  is  that,  as  the  fiercer  excitements  of  tho  heyday  of  manhood  wabada 
under  the  inflncnce  of  ago  and  inSrmity,  we  live  less  in  tho  present,  vA 
give  onrscives  more  leianre  to  review  the  past.  Our  first  affections,  out 
uf  the  family  circle,  ate  commonly  given  to  some  BchoDl-(rieD<l ;  anil 
though,  in  after  years,  our  paths  mny  bo  far  apart,  and  wo  may  lose  aigU 
altogether  of  the  first  objects  of  oar  love,  on  endtu-uig  impression  is  made 
npon  the  heart,  which  Time  cannot  eifaee.  Perhaps,  on  tho  whole. 
pleasant  as  are  the  meetings  of  which  I  have  spoken,  it  is  best  tor 
schouI-&icnds  (speaking  of  them  as  something  distinct  from  mere 
/,'tloirs)  not  to  meet  as  adults — not  to  have  onylliing  to  mar  the 
picture  of  tho  bright-faced,  supple-limbed  boy,  all  aglow  with  hei 
exercise  and  innocent  excitement,  shouldering  hJs  bat  and  walking  dom 
the  scorer  to  learn  how  many  nins  he  has  made.  Ho  may  have  gone  Oui 
right  way,  or  he  may  have  gone  the  wrong  way.  He  may  have  developed 
into  B,  bishop,  or  ho  may  have  sank  into  a  sot.  In  either  case,  ho  is  not 
our  little  Bright-face ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  reminlBceace  should  b« 
spoilt  by  any  disfigurements  of  mature  reolity. 

It  may  appear  to  some,  and  not  uureasonabjy,  that  this  notii 
mine,  that  for  a  man,  in  the  full  swing  of  business,  to  real! 
an  approximation  to  rest,  be  mutt  be  prostrated  on  a  bed  of  sii 
not  unlike  the  idea  of  Ella's  Chmaman,  that  it  was  nccessar]- 
down  a  bonso  to  obtain  the  luxury  of  roast-pig.  Perhaps  it  is.  BbI 
Uiero  is  nothing  of  which  I  am  more  assured,  in  my  onu  mind,  than  thai, 
in  the  midst  of  an  octive,  perhaps  an  over-active,  career  (I  speak  nt 
cerebral,  not  muaculor.  activities),  to  be  laid  aside  by  no  wUl  of  yo 
but  by  tho  ruling  of  One  who  better  knows  what  is  good  for  you, 
in  your  case,  as  it  has  been  in  thousands  of  other  cases,  the  salvnti 
of  your  body  and  of  your  mind.  If  I  were  tho  ruling  principle  ( 
uiisurancc  society,  I  should  put  the  i|uestion  to  the  would-be  assi 
"  'WTion  did  yon  have  your  last  illness  ?  "  with  a  view  to  asccrtnli 
ilanger  rathor  of  unbroken  health  (or  the  tiinulaamn  of  it)  than 
posed  wamiiiga  of  occasional  attacks  of  Blekiiess.  I  abonld  b 
suspicious  of  men  who  are  "never  ill,"    I  have  sen  sncli  a 
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suddenly,  for  want  of  that  relief  from  incessant  tension  which,  to  some 
natures,  c^^  only  come  unbidden.  The  unbending  of  the  bow  is  forced 
upon  us  when  we  are  really  sick ;  and  it  is  bountifully  provided  in  such 
genuine  disorderments,  that,  with  the  debility  of  the  body  engendered  at 
such  times,  should  come  also  a  corresponding  debility  of  mind,  or  rather 
a  certain  obtuseness  thereof,  an  absence  of  that  sensitiveness  to  external 
influences,  which  is  inseparable  from  perfect,  or  even  slightly  impaired, 
health  ;  and  from  this  absence  of  the  vivida  vi^  of  other  times  comes  the 
nearest  approach  to  Kest  which  active  men  are  capable  of  enjoying.  And 
next  to  this,  in  their  salutary  effects  on  overworked  man,  are  the  conditions 
of  the  Sabbath. 

.  I  have  spoken  incidentally  of  the  Christian's  day  of  rest,  and  pro- 
mised to  return  to  the  subject.  I  think  with  a  shudder,  sometimes,  of 
what  life  would  be  without  Sundays — if  day  after  day  the  great  wheel  of 
the  world  went  round  vrith  its  ceaseless  clatter,  never  a  rest  in  motion, 
never  a  pause  in  sound.  These  are  mere  secular  essays ;  they  do  not 
aspire  even  to  the  dignity  of  lay-sermons.  What  am  I  that  I  should 
dare  to  vnito  otherwise  than  as  a  worldling  ?  I  speak  of  the  Sabbath 
only  in  its  original  meaning,  as  a  word  that  signifies  Rent.  And,  in  this 
sense,  it  is  by  most  men,  and  ought  to  be  by  all,  esteemed  as  the  very 
gi*eatest  of  all  the  blessings  which  the  Almighty  benevolence  has  bestowed 
upon  Man.  The  worst  Sabbath- breaker  of  all  is  the  ingrate  who  is  not 
thankful  when  the  Sabbath  comes  round.  He  may  go  to  Church  three 
times  a  day,  and  be  austere  in  all  outward  observances,  but  he  breaks  the 
Sabbat  in  his  heart  if  he  rejoices  when  it  is  over.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  worship,  and  I  am  humbly  disposed  to  think  that  the  giving  of  thanks 
is  not  the  least  acceptable  of  them.  If  it  be  true  that  lahorare  est  orare, 
we  are  praying  during  six  days  of  the  week,  and  may  devote  the  seventh 
to  praise.  He  who  thoroughly  enjoys  his  day  of  rest  lives  from  morning 
to  night  in  a  state  of  thankfrdness  to  the  Almighty  ;  the  incense  of 
praise  is  continually  rising  from  his  heart.  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who 
does  not  hail  the  advent  of  Sunday,  and  rejoice  in  the  Best  which  it 
vouchsafes. 

I  am  not  forgetful  that  among  those  who  have  professed  this  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  great  weekly  restorative,  for  which  I  am  so  devoutly 
thankful,  once  lived  and  loved  one,  of  whom  to  write  at  all  is  to  write 
tenderly  and  affectionately  :  that  gentle  hero,  that  Titanic  weakling — 
Charles  Lamb.  It  was  not  well  of  him  to  write  in  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  his  Essays  : — "  I  had  my  Sundays  to  myself;  but  Sundays, 
admirable  as  the  institution  of  them  is  for  purposes  of  worship,  are  for 
that  very  reason  the  worst  adapted  for  days  of  unbending  and  recreation. 
In  particular  there  is  a  gloom  for  me  attendant  upon  city  Sundays,  a 
weight  in  the  air.  I  miss  the  cheerful  cries  of  London,  the  music  and  the 
ballad-singers,  the  buzz  and  stirring  music  of  the  streets.  Those  eternal 
bells  depress  me.  The  closed  shops  repel  me.  Prints,  pictures,  all  the 
glittering  and  endless  succession  of  knacks  and  gewgaws,  and  ostenta- 


tiunBly-dibiilitjcJ  wares  of  tradeBineii,  whicli  muko-a  w*ck-d«T  uuaUr 
throngh  Uio  kse  bufljr  porls  of  Uie  mutropolis  so  dcliglitfnl,  oat  Blint  oal. 
No  bookstalls  Uelicionslj  to  idle  OTer.  No  busy  facots  to  rccreaU  Ihe  idla 
maD,  "ho  coutompliitfB  tbcm  evcrpMsing  by — ^Iho  very  fncc  of  bosuxa 
ft  obarm  by  contrast  to  his  temporary  relaiation  from  it.  NutMng  to  Iw 
aeon  bat  uubnppy  couutenftncos.  or  LiUf-hnppy  at  bi-sl^-of  eniiiiicip«l*tl 
'prentices  nod  little  tnnlesfolk,  with  bero  aiid  there  a  scrvont-mwil  wfc» 
h&a  got  luave  to  go  out,  wUo,  slaving  all  the  week,  wilb  tlit-  habit  has  tort 
nbnost  tbo  capacity  of  cnjoybg  a  free  boitr,  aud  livolily  cxpreaaiog  11»* 
hotlownosB  of  a  day's  ploafltmiig.  The  very  strollera  in  tho  fields  <Ht  UnA 
day  look  anything  but  comfortable."  llnlf-aenous,  half-eportiTO,  aai 
wholly  wrong !  It  appears  to  mo,  too,  that  Ibere  is  something  of  aa  aiu- 
ehronifem  iu  it.  Written  in  tbo  charactor  of  the  "  Siipornaimatcd  Man," 
it  relates  to  a  past  period  of  exiaience,  when  the  writer  bad  '=  a  desk  ia 
Mincing  Lane  " — otherwise  in  Leadenhall  Street — and  yet  it  scenu  (o  be 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  soporaniination,  and  to  eipress  rather  tLe'senfi- 
ments  of  the  ■'  idle  man  "  than  of  the  busy  one.  Perhaps  ho  would  ao* 
havo  written  in  this  strain  whilst  he  was  harnessed  to  the  go-cart  of  Iba 
Accounts'  Oflice  of  the  East  India  Company.  It  is  surely  abondaut  «mb- 
pousation  for  the  closed  bookalalla  and  the  silent  burdignrAics,  that  yoa 
can  rise  in  the  morning  with  the  delightful  sense  that  there  ia  nothing 
that  you  are  compelled  to  do.  If  it  be  any  luxury  to  yon  to  lie  lato  a-bed. 
yon  niay  do  it.  Yoa  need  not  look  at  yonr  watch  eTery  ten  nmmtcs,  ImI 
yon  should  miss  tho  triiin  (iu  Mr.  Lamb's  day  it  was  the  coach).,  Yoa 
need  not  grudge  yourself  an  extra  qnartor  of  an  bonr  over  yonr  bredk&al. 
Yon  Deed  not  bo  disquieted  by  the  thought  that  yon  hare  got  yunr  slippen 
on  instead  of  yonr  boots  (in  Mr.  Lamb's  time,  the  diaqnioting  thongU 
WAS  connectod  with  the  buttoning  of  tbo  gaiters).  In  a  word,  yon  iie«d 
not  be  in  f.  hnrry.  Is  this  no  smaU  thing  in  itself?  Is  it  not  rest — real 
from  that  unceasing  battle  with  Timo  tbat  we  are  waging  ail  Ibnongh  the 
week-days  ?  For  my  own  part,  it  is  Iho  quietude  of  Snnday  thnl  I  ao 
mouh  enjoy — tbo  oosaation  of  the  postman's  rap,  of  Uie  Imdcamitu'fl  e»li. 
of  the  street-cries,  of  the  reforenees  to  nraMiau:  I  can  sit  still  wJwB  1 
like,  I  can  sleep  when  I  like,  and  I  have  time  to  ho  thaukfal. 

It  is  true  that  I  eununouly  spend  my  Sundays  a  little  way  tit  tfac 

country,  or  rather,  a  lUlle  ont  of  town;  for  in  tbuEe  days  of  pafpetnal 

u;dil3catiou  the  conutry  is  not  easily  reached.   If  yon  pitch  your  tcut  where 

ihcro  is  a  plensaul  prospect  of  green  fields  and  orchards,  and  yoa  can  wo 

J  tbo  cows  grazing  from  yotir  wiudows  at  nil  tiues  and  the  apple- blossoms 

I  lAiteniug  the  ground  beneath  tliem  iu  the  spring  and  oariy  anoimer,  the 

peculatifo  builder  soon   plants  opposite  to  yi>n  a  itloaiu- engine  and  m 

fn  wing -machine,   eiorcises  bonaes,  with  deuiouiocnl   rapidity,   from   Um 

l^bmrela  of  tho  earth,  and  blocks  ont  all  of  natnre  but  the  uktes.      Then  b 

0  good,  be  it  said,  oven  in  this—for  It  is  a  blosaing,  bountifully  tendisg 

fa>  Rest,  to  bo  nnffarod  to  know  the  worsi.     When  all  is  don*  that  ean  Im 

e  to  your  dcspita,  thoro  Is  nothing  more  for  jtm  to  fo&r  or  fidgeiaboal; 


aail  it  is  ItoLter,  perhaps,  to  know  Uiflt  yoa  can  sorer  sco  thoBS  fields 
nod  appIa>blo£Soma  again  from  your  windows,  than  to  live  liannted  bj 
continual  apprebcusiooa  of  losing  tliein.  We  soon  gai  reconciled,  as  I 
haTO  before  said,  to  the  inevitable.  I  purpose  to  say  somotLing  preaently 
,  abont  tlic  Rest  that  comes  from  knowing  the  norst.  I  am  now,  when 
not  hindered  by  my  digroasionul  infirmity,  writing  of  the  blessed  Ueat 
of  Suudays.  And  I  waa  proceeding  to  say  that  thongh  now,  in  spite 
of  the  builder,  I  can  sit  on  Sundays  under  my  vine  and  sannter  among 
Comcra,  it  hus  not  been  alwojs  eo  ;  and  that  I  hare  Bpent  years  of 
Bundays  in  town,  under  nearly  every  residential  condition  known  to 
our  middle-class  humanity,  in  comfortable  family  dwelling- honses,  in 
lodging-bouse  ■■  drawing-room  floors,"  in  chambers  of  Ions  of  Court, 
ny,  and  in  the  city  proper,  hard  by  that  ■o-called  "Mincing  Liine,"  whereof 
Mr.  Lamb  disconraes ;  and  yet  I  protest  that  I  have  never  failed  to  risQ 
(roai  my  bed,  lighter  and  happier  on  Sundays,  than  on  any  one  of  the  six 
week-days.  Not  that  I  make  wry  faces  at  my  work.  We  are  upon  the 
very  best  of  terms  with  each  other.  Indeed,  I  might  in  ibis  case  adapt 
lo  my  own  uaee  the  £ne  old  chivalrous  sentiment,  oud  say, — 
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I  dionld  net  Iotc  thee,  Work,  s 
Iioved  I  Dot  SitJai/  more. 


wvll, 


Uy  selfish  delight  in  Sunday  is,  that  I  am  not  compelled  to  do  any  work 
on  that  day,  if  I  do  not  wish  it,  and  that  I  ought  not  if  I  would ;  bat 
there  is  a  joy  beyond  this  in  seeing  others  going  out  for  their  Sunday 
hohdays,  in  their  best  clotbes,  looking  elunn,  and  bright,  and  fresh,  and 
whatever  Mr.  Lamb  may  say  to  the  contrary,  with  n  keen  sense  of  the 
coming  enjojTnent  written  on  their  faces.  I  like  to  Bpeculata  on  what 
they  ore  going  to  do,  as  I  see  them  sturting  when  the  morning  nir  is 
fresh  and  the  suu  not  very  high  above  the  house-tops,  wondering  whether 
they  are  going  to  see  their  old  parents  in  the  country  (mayhap  in  ths 
Workhouse)  or  a  daughter  in  service,  or  only  to  get  a  little  fresh  air  awny 
from  the  smoke  of  London.  And  there  were  other  pleasant  and  suggestive 
sights  as  seen  from  my  chamber  windows,  not  the  least  of  which  waa 
this : — I  was  wont  to  sac  on  Sunday  mornings,  in  the  bright  summcr-timei 
a  little  stream  of  people  flowing  under  nu  aichwoy  from  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  towtu'de  Cuveut  Garden,  and  returning  by  the  same  channel.  They 
went  empty-handed  and  they  rotm-nod  full,  each  one,  mon  or  woman,  carry- 
ing — I  might  almost  write /lUf/yinj — a  pot  of  flowers  ;  a  geranium,  a  fuchsia, 
avorbena,  or  some  otherfreely-blossomingpiont.  It  mystified  me  for  some 
time  ;  bnt  I  learnt  anerwards  that  there  was  an  early  sale  of  flowers  oa 
Bunday  mominga  in  Covent  Garden,  and  that  purchases  were  to  be  made 
more  cheaply  at  that  hoar  than  at  any  other.  And  it  pleased  mo  to  think 
that  B  part  of  the  wages  paid  on  Saturday  evening  had  been  put  aside  for 
theao  SundBy-inomicg  purchases ;  nnd  though  this  baying  and  selling  might, 
in  the  eyes  of  rigid  Sabbatarians,  be  held,  in  some  sort,  as  a  violation  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  I  could  not   help  thinking  that  the  Recording 


Angel  migtil  wttU  drop  a  tear  upun  Uio  page  llut  regieiorcd  Hie  offcooe. 
For  tlie  love  of  flowers,  especiftlly  in  eorely-tried  Londoners,  in  a  rirtnc  in 
itself ;  and  U  greatly  engoadere  Rest. 

I  would  rocommend  every  m&u,  in  the  &utanm  of  bis  lifv.  to  Uko  to 
gardeniDg,  if  he  bus  not  abcadj  eiperlcnced  its  pleKsnres.  Of  all  ocea-  . 
pations  in  the  world  it  is  the  one  which  beut  combines  repose  lutd  acliniy. 
It  is  reet-iu-work  or  work-in-rest.  It  is  not  idleness ;  il  U  not  slag- 
nalioD — itnd  yet  it  is  perfect  quioLuiIe.  Like  all  things  mortal,  il  haa  ile 
fuiliires  and  its  disappointments,  and  there  are  some  tbiags  baid  lo 
understand.  But  it  is  never  without  its  reworilB.  And.  perbaps,  if  there 
were  nothing  bat  saccessful  cultivation,  the  aggregate  oDJoymont  waidd 
be  less.  It  ia  hotter  for  the  occasionivl  shadows  that  come  orer  Un 
scene.  The  discipline,  too,  is  most  salutary.  Il  trios  one's  pttlitne* 
and  it  tries  one's  faith.  The  perpetual  warfare,  that  seems  erer  to  bt 
going  on  between  Ihe  animal  and  the  vegetable  world,  is  somelliiig 
strange  and  perplexing.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  tbc  boaatifid 
tender  blossoms  and  the  delicate  fresh  leaflets  of  my  rose-trees  aludi 
be  covered  with  greeti  flies  and  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  ar«  boniii 
It  ia  a  mystcrj  which  I  cannot  solve — but  I  know  that  there  is  a  meuung 
in  it,  and  that  it  is  all  decreed  for  good,  only  thai  I  am  too  i^oraot  U 
fathom  it.  And  even  in  the  worst  of  seasons  thei-o  is  far  more  to  rewi^^ 
and  encourage  than  to  diebcartcu  and  to  disappoint.  There  in 
the  yoar  without  something  to  afford  tranquil  pleaEuru  to  the  enll)| 
of  flowers,  something  on  which  the  mind  may  rest  (using  tha  ] 
in  its  double  sense)  with  proUt  and  delight.  l(  there  is  do  J 
Eurprise,  no  freEh  disoovery  for  yon,  there  is  always  soiuetUq; 
to  be  done.  "The  garden  ia  a  constant  source  of  omnsemenl  b 
□3  both,"  nTote  Dr.  Arnold  in  one  of  his  delightful  letters — h»  i 
writing  of  himself  and  wife;  "  tlit-re  are  always  some  little  altonttii 
be  made,  some  few  spots  where  an  additional  shrub  or  two  won] 
oroamcntol,  somethiiig  coming  into  blossom  ;  so  that  I  can  i 
delight  to  go  round  and  see  bow  things  are  going  on."  In  the  spriaj 
summer  there  is  some  pleasure -giving  change  visible  every  mo| 
something  to  fullil  and  something  to  exeito  expectation.  And  even  i|| 
winter,  flower- cnllwe  has  its  deligbla.  If  you  have  It  groen-boi 
conservatory,  no  matter  how  Gmnll,  you  huvo  an  indoors  garden,  iu  wbl^ 
you  may  watch  the  same  changes  cud  enjoy  the  same  delighls.  And  if 
you  have  not,  you  may  still  do  something  to  preserve  your  nui 
diuiugtho  rigoors  of  the  bjbemal  season.  Indeed,  there  are  few  8i 
lib,  in  which  floricultuie  is  not  an  available  eiyoymcat. 
poor  it  is  a  blessing  equally  accessible.  *'  As  gardening,"  it  WU  0 
by  Sir  \Yilliam  Temple,  who  bas  bud  a  now  lease  of  life  in  one  of  tl 
of  Macanlay's  Eetaij*,  "has  been  the  inclination  of  kings  and  t 
of  philosopberR,  so  it  bas  been  the  common  favouiite  of  public  and  f 
men,  a  pleasure  of  tbc  groatest  and  the  care  of  the  meanest;  ■ 
an  emjilojmont  and  a  poascRsion  for  wbicb  no  man  is  too  bi 
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low."  I  am  disposed,  iutleod,  to  tbiuk  that  to  mca  of  ]ow  cetote  it  yiulda  J 
grontur  joja  than  to  those  who  bail  from  bigli  plouis.  I  h&vc  got  a  Uttla  ] 
f^ardcn  about  tlie  size  of  a  rich  eqod'b  diniug>iable.  I  am  as  food  of  it, 
luid,  when  the  roses  are  in  bloom,  as  proud  of  it,  too,  as  the  Duke  can  ba 
of  his  world- renowned  Chatsworth,  I  do  not  suppose  that  if  I  could 
bring  as  many  acres  as  I  please  under  floral  cnltivatioD,  aii,d  have  as  mauy 
gardeners  as  I  choose  to  hire,  with  another  Paxton  at  the  head  of  them,  I 
should  derive  from  them  all  a  tenth  part  of  the  cnjoj-mont  that  is  now 
TOuchsafed  to  me  by  my  little  strip  of  Buburbon  soil.  Indeed,  in  that 
ducal  case,  I  Bhotdd  not  bo  suflbred  to  garden  ;  I  must  be  gardened  for  : 
they  would  be  the  gardener's  roses,  not  mine  ;  I  should  have  merely  the 
privilege  of  looking  at  them.  And  it  is  essential  to  any  real  enjoyment  of 
a  garden  that  you  should  be  an  autocrat  in  it,  that  you  should  do  much 
of  the  «ork  yourself,  and  have  a  particular  knowledge  of  each  iudividual 
Donor.  But  there  are  lonlier  gardeners  even  than  I ;  there  are  gardens 
to  which  my  diminutive  domain  is  a  Chatsworth — gardens  limited  to  the 
capacity  of  a  windoW'sill.  I  honour  tboao  window-gardeners,  especially 
those  nho  dwell  in  towns;  in  narrow  streets  or  murky  alleys  ;  and  whose 
homes  are  made  beautiful  by  the  smUoa  of  the  flowers  in  their  windows  ; 
gardeners  such  as  I  have  spoken  of  above,  a:  Bccn  from  my  windows  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  carrying  their  gardens  in  their  hands,  beautiful  off-shoots 
of  the  great  garden  which  ever  flourishes  between  Long  Acre  aud  the  Strand. 
Aitdevenofthis  window-gardening  there  are  many  degi'ees;  descending  even 
down  to  one  delicate  plant,  reared  perhaps  from  a  slip  buDeficeutly  given 
by  a  neighbour,  in  a  fragment  of  a  bi-oken  water -jug.  There  seems  to  bo 
eomethiug  of  the  old  Paradisiacal  beatitude  in  these  modest  cultivations.  1 
saw  yesterday,  as  I  journeyed  Lomeward-boun  J,  after  my  day's  work,  to  the 
station,  whence  I  take  train  to  my  suburb,  a  woman  at  a  eccoad-floor 
window  in  Westminster  (It  is  a  honso  ancient  and  decrepit,  doubtlesa 
doomed  to  speedy  deletion)  amidst  a  perfect  Eden  of  many-coloured  and 
many-skaped  flowers  and  creepers,  picking  off  the  dead  leaves  here  and 
there.  Neither  youth  nor  beauty  physically  belonged  to  her;  but  the 
pictoro  was  not  without  a  suggest! ven ess  of  youth  and  beauty  ;  for  the 
love  of  flowers  keeps  the  heart  young,  and  the  greater  the  difficulty  of 
indulging  that  love  the  greater  the  moral  beauty  of  success  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  parifying  lasle.  I  coald  readily  aaaeciate  with  it  the  idea  of  a  back- 
ground, behind  that  festooned  window,  in  which,  notwithstanding  all  the 
ordinary  troubles  and  disturbances  of  metropohtan  work,  there  la,  at 
appointed  times,  a  fine  air  of  repose — a  soothing  benignity  of  Ilest. 

But  I  am  minded,  having  thos  spoken  of  these  lower  strata  of  flori- 
culture,  to  return  for  a  httle  space  to  the  higher.  If  I  were  to  give  wa; 
to  the  inclination  to  discourse  upon  this  subject,  and  to  illustrate  it  by 
eiamples  drawn  from  ancient  and  modem  history,  showing  how  the 
greatest  men  of  all  ages  have  sought  and  found  Best  in  the  contemplatioB  • 
of  fields  and  flowers — the  ineihaustiblo  works  of  that  benignant  Nature,  V 
which   "  never  doth  betray  the  heart  that  is  her  own  " — I  should  regnirel 


more  Elieots  than  {  con  find  pages  for  my  cOMmeobuj.     Bat  I  lm» 
been    lecontly  reading    Lord    Ituasoira    7-i/c  of    Charie*    Fox,    ftod'  I 
do  not   know  any  more    bcnntiful    illustration   of   tte   lore  of   Bett 
tlitin  is  to  bo  fboitd  in  the   etory  of  the  great  statesinaa*s   retireiMat 
and    tho    correspondence   which    a  (^companies   it  ;  —  "At    n    period,** 
writes   Lord   Ruaeell.    "when   tljo   proepiHrta   of   office   nenJ'ly  TKBBAad 
from   his   sight,   ^hcu   cnlumny  lovud  to    paint  him  as  &  mnn  of  <tii- 
ordered   ainbitioa  a»d  criminal  dosigue,  he   was    busy  in   tho  studf  of 
Homer,  or  lounging  carelessly  through  his  goidcn  and  Mprcsring  lo Ui 
beloved uephew  the  foUacuBeof  hisboppincesand  content.     Tb«  trees  ml' 
the  flowers,  the  birds  and  the  froeh  breezes  gave  blin    ou  tntemo  tsajoj' 
mcnt,  which  those  who  know  his  former  Ufe  of  politics  and  ploasore  eoidl 
hardly  have  imagined.     To  the  capacious  l>(;nevoleuco  whii^h  longed  I* 
strike  tho  chain  from  the  African  slave,  he  jobed  n  daily  pTuUee  of -lit 
Iha  charities  of  life  and  a  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  in  litemtoio- 
ond  in  art,  which  was  a  source  of  constant  enjoyment.     With  ft  8ilit|llin^ 
of  manners  rare  in  great  elateamen  he  united  views  tho  moat  profirandt' 
and  a  feeling  heart  which  cnlumny  could  not  embitter,  noryetUBtoaJce  tfM, 
not  the  world  harden."     The  enjoyment  of  rest,  which  ho  derived  hom  tta 
sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  from  the  beauty  of  tho  flowers  and  tbe  songK 
of  the  birds,  was  intense  ;  and  with  this  wont  houd-in-hnnd  the  coltiVBtffla 
of  literature,  especially  in   its    less    lahorions   forms.     Ho  was  wTJIiii^ 
history,  but  ho  turned  aside  to  rove]  ia  poetry;  and  from  his  poetical 
studies  he  was  dtTcrtcd,  at  Umes,  by  hia  inqniriea  as  to  the  soasou  of 
nightingale- singing  tn  lUiTcrent  parts  df  the  oonnlry.     But,  in  the  liddj^^ 
of  all  this,  he  had  his  misgivings.     He  could  not  help  those  ^all^^^l 
conscience  which  rose  np  nt  odd  times,  and  suggested  that  he  oaghi'^^^| 
nt  work  again.     Take  the  following  from  one  of  his  letters  in  17M^^^| 
illustrative  of  the  great  struggle  within  between  the  soneo  of  dufy  ^"^^^^1 
longing  for  Itest : — "  As  to  myself,  I  grow  every  day  t^  think  Ifl^^^H 
public  afi'airs;  possibly  your  coming  Lome  and  taking  a  part  in  1^^^| 
might  moke  me  agninmoro  alive  nliout  them,  but  I  doubt  even  that.    ^SGff 
bills  of  this  year  appear  to  me  to  bo  a  finishing  stroke  lo  everything  Ulw  t 
i^irit  of  liberty  :  and  though  the  countrj-  did  ehow  some  spirit  wbOa^ 
they  were  depending,  yet  I  fear  it  is  only  a  temporary  icoUug  whieli''4||^^H 
have  qnite  forgotten.     I  wish  1  could  he  porenadod  that  it  is  right  ttf4^^| 
publio  business,  for  I  ehoiOd  like  it  to  n  degree  thnC  I  cannot  ofM^^^I 
bat  I  cannot  yet  think  that  it  is  not  a  duty  to  persevere.     One  1B^^^| 
of  opinion  thai  persevering  is   of  no  use ;    hut  ought  ft  man  wb^^^H 
engaged  himself  to  the  puLlie  to  Irast  so  entlrtsly  to  ft  apecolation  «^^^H 
sort  as  to  go  out  of  the  common  road,  and  lo  desert  (for  so  it  wad^^^| 
called)  the  public  service  ?....!  thick  !t  rnu  senreely  ho  t^^^H 
Dnt  as  for  wishes,  no  one  ever  wished  anything  more.     I  am  pe4^^^| 
bnppy  in  the  country.   I  have  qnito  resftoroes  enon^h  to  employ  my  i^^^H 
and  the  great  resource  of  all  litemtnre.    I  am  fonder  of  lit«ratBra^  ^^^H 
<1«7." — [<j^l  12,  1796.]      And  again,  some  years  Inter ;—"  tfy  |^^^| 
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IB  this. — ttiai  notwithstanding  nightingales,  flowers,  literature,  history,  &c., 
all  which,  however,  I  conceive  to  be  good  and  substantial  reasons  for 
staying  here,  I  would  nevertheless  go  to  town  if  I  saw  any  chance  of  my 
going  being  serviceable  to  the  public,  or  (which j  in  my  view  of  the  case,  is 
the  same  thing)  to  the  party ;  which  I  love  both  as  a  party,  and  on 
account  of  many  of  the  principal  individuals  who  compose  it.  I  feel  myself 
quite  sure  that  this  is  not  now  the  case ;  and  that  if  I  were  to  go  the 
best  I  could  hope  for  would  be  that  I  should  do  no  mischief.'* — [^April  19, 
1801.]  The  love  of  repose,  of  flowers  and  singing-birds  had  grown  upon 
him  in  the  interval,  but  still  ever  and  anon  came  goadings  of  self-reproach, 
and  the  much-coveted  rest  seemed  to  be  continually  slipping  away  from 
him.  Thus,  three  years  afterwards,  he  wrote : — <<  I  am  going  up  to  town 
to-morrow,  to  stay  I  know  not  how  many  weeks.  I  dislike  it  to  a  degree 
ycu  can  hardly  conceive,  but  I  fsel  it  is  right,  and  resolve  to  do  it  hand- 
somely ....  Nightingales  not  come  yet,  and  it  will  be  well,  if 
I  do  not  quite  miss  hearing  them  this  spring;  but  I  will  do  it  so 
handsomely  that  I  hope  you  will  hear  from  your  other  correspond- 
ents that  I  have  quite  turned  my  mind  to  politics  again,  and  am  as 
eager  as  in  former  days.  Pray  remember  to  inquire  at  what  time 
nightmgales  osually  appear  and  sing  where  you  are.*' — [AprU  9,  1804.] 
There  is  something  very  pleasant  in  this  last  touch  of  nature.  The 
nightingales  again  I  What  a  change  irom  those  soft  songsters  to  the 
obstreperousnesa  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  are  many,  doubtless, 
whom  we  are  wont,  in  these  days,  to  think  self-seeking  and  ambitioiis, 
because  they  continue  to  take  part  in  the  strife  of  public  affairs,  even  when 
health  and  strength,  ate  failing  and  the  voice  is  growing  weak.  *  We  seldom 
take  account  of  the  sacriflces  which  they  make.  How  many  vronld  give* 
np^place  and  power  if  they  did  not  feel  within  them  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  compelling  them  to  listen  to  the  calls  of  their  country.^  No  one 
who  has  tried  both,  doubts  for  a  moment  that  ^^Literature  is  more 
delightful  than  Politics.  What  Best  our  two  great  party-leaders  must 
have  found  in  their  Homeric  studies  and  translations*  What  repose  must 
have  been  the  lot  of  that  other  statesman  who  wrote-  the  Life  of  Fox 
above  quoted, .  and  that  other  life,  in  which  he  passed  from  politics  to 
poetry,  and  manifested  as  keen  an  appreciation  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
And  who  can  fiEbtham  the  depths,  of  that  intense  amusement  and  recreation^ 
which  another  party-leader,  sui  gemris,  must  have  experienced,  when  he- 
hoaxed  and  hooussed  the  world  by  publishing  a  fiEtshionable  novel,  intended 
to  satiiiae  the  perverted  literary  taste  and  to  gauge  the  literary  flunkyism 
of  the  age  9  I  think  it  must  have  added  half-a-dozen  good  working-years 
to  his  li&.  "Hfi  has  achieved  many  succec||fes,  but  none  equal  to  this  last. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  applaud  it.  He  had  before  laid  bare  the  rottenness  of 
party  politics,  and  it  was  still  less  pleasant  to  see  the  literary  criticism  of 
the  nineteenth  centary  thus  shown  to  be  a  pretentious  sham.  JBut  it  ^nll 
have  its  uses.  My  roses  are  not  less  sweet  because  the  soil  from  whieh 
thej.  grow  is  manured  with  the  .vilest  o&L     If  this  stapeiidoas:<ltoaXr 


which  mnst  li&ve  shaken  the  sides  of  Beoconaficld  right  mcirilj,  shooIJ, 
as  we  apprehend  it  will,  t«ach  criticism  a  little  more  caatioD  and  coa- 
BcieotiousaeBs,  it  will  not  hare  been  played  out  in  vain. 

I  have  Bpoken,  incidentally  al)OTe,  of  the  Rest  which  comes  from 
knowing  or  Bofiering  the  worst — the  quiet  tliat  fallows  an  eipIoBion-  It  ia 
like  the  stillucss  now  succeeding  the  thunder-storm,  nmidst  which  bouo  of 
Iheae  linee  have  been  written  in  the  early  morning.  Almost  every  one,  in 
aome  shape  or  other,  has  eiporionced,  after  a.  long  period  of  painful  doubt 
uud  snnpensQ  and  anxiety — of  those  fears  which  cling  to  yon  in  the  day. 
which  haunt  your  Bleep,  and  oppress  yoa  with  deadly  BicknesB  at  the 
"  shuddering  dawn  "■ — the  infinite  relief  of  the  drendod  it  having  actually 
come  npoQ  you.  There  is  an  end,  then,  of  all  your  etraggliuga  to  escape 
yoQr  doom — all  your  writhing'^  and  wrestlingfl — all  tho  miserable  tarmoil 
imd  cteitement  of  battle  with  an  impending  fate.  I  hare  heard  that  men 
whose  buKinesB  affairs  have  been  in  an  embarrassed  state  for  mouths  and 
years  have  felt,  wL«u  the  "  smash  "  come  at  last,  a  quietude  of  spirit,  a 
repose  of  mind,  such  as  Ihoy  had  not  felt  for  a  long  and  weary  time.  Thp 
worst  had  come ;  and  bankruptcy  itself  was  not  so  bad  as  thd  fear  of 
bankruptcy.  1  have  seen,  indeed,  with  my  own  eyes,  men  who  hnd 
Rhrunk  and  sbrirelled  into  an  ettroma  state  of  tenuity,  who  had  grown 
pale  and  wrinkled  and  care-worn,  hollow-eyed,  and  haggered<mouthed, 
under  the  pressure  of  their  difficulties,  make  their  appearance,  afLer  a 
little  space  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  or  some  kindred  tustitntion,  qtiite  aJcck 
nod  roHy  and  bright'&ced,  jaunty  and  debonnaire  in  their  manner,  ten 
years  yonugcr  every  way,  as  though  the  worst  had  come  upon  them  ami 
there  was  nothing  now  to  bo  feared.  Of  course,  this  iodicatcB  a  eertau 
obtnseness  of  conscience  and  want  of  sympathy  with  others,  in  favoor  of 
which  I  hare  nothing  to  say.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  Kest  that  ensues 
from  tlie  it  liaviug  come  upon  us.  I  can  easily  imagine,  too,  that  an 
offender  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
the  pursuing  hand  of  Justice,  might  feel  in^te  relief  when  the  hand  lias 
been  laid  on  him  and  be  can  no  longer  evade  its  grasp.  1  think  that 
wretched  Falkland — rare  product  of  the  genius  of  William  Godwin— that 
typical  man,  rain  fugitive  from  a  remorseless  and  untiring  Nemesis,  n 
have  rejoiced  when  the  terrible  pursuit  was  at  an  end.  Even  i 
itself  baa  less  terror  than  the  perpetual  uplooking  at  the  Don 
Bword  impending  above  one's  head.  It  is  related  in  cotompurttry  a 
of  the  Great  Indian  rebelliou,  that,  on  more  than  one  oocasion,  there  « 

infinite  relief  after  the  storm  had  burst,  and  that,  although  th» 
mutlnouB  Bcpoys  were  everywhere  surging  around  our  Christian  pnopht, 
there  was  less  misery  in  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  past,  than  in  tL» 
vngnc  appruhoiision  of  the  imponding  evil. 

It  waB  in  some  mood  of  this  kind  that  a  dear  friend,  who,  with  the  bont 
intentions  in  the  world,  was  always  in  trouble — one  of  those  men  who 
belicro  every  one  and  everythbg,  who  aro  never  to  bo  canvinced  by  any 
failures  or  tuisfurtnncs,  who  can  never  profit  by  experience  or  grow  wise 
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by  suffering,  bat  go  on  io  the  end,  with  unfailing  trust  in  humanity,  once  . 
wrote,  on  what  he  thought  the  eve  of  a  crisis,  which  never  came  after  all — 
for  though  some  friends  misled,  it  cannot  be  said  betrayed  him,  others 
were  staunch  to  the  last : — 

Rest !  —Yes ;  a  prison  it  may  be.     'Tis  well ! 
I  have  fought  the  battle  long,  and  I  have  lost — 
Trusted  my  friends,  and  counted  not  the  cost 
Of  this  blind  faith  in  others.     So  I  fell. 
And  now  that  I  have  long  been  tempest- tost, 
I  find  my  haven  gladly  in  a  cell. 
Water  and  bread,  and  just  a  little  light, 
And  air  it  may  be,  and  full  leave  to  pray, 
And  I  shall  not  much  care  for  Man's  despite, 
Waiting,  in  God's  good  time,  a  better  day — 
Better  to  lay  one's  arms  down  and  to  wait. 
Than  to  fight  on,  sore-spent,  all  gashed  and  gory ; 
For  the  time  cometh,  be  it  soon  or  late. 
When  perfect  Rest  is  link'd  with  perfect  Glory. 

I  have  a  few  words  more  to  say  in  conclusion.  There  is  something 
very  soothing  and  solacing,  amidst  the  cares  and  distractions,  the  ceaseless 
goings-to-and-fro  of  active  life,  in  the  thought  of  some  day  being  able  to 
lay  down  one's  burdens  and  to  cease  from  the  strenuous  business  to  which 
one  has  been  harnessed  for  long  years — to  make  over  the  traces  and  the 
collar  and  the  reins,  which  one  has  worn  so  long,  and  the  bit  one  has 
champed  for  nearly  half- a- century, — to  a  younger  and  stronger  horse, 
and  to  go  out  quietly  to  grass.  And  yet  there  are  some  men  who 
shrink  from  the  thought — who  have  a  vague  presentiment  that  if  the 
harness  cease  to  brace  them  up  any  longer,  they  will  fall  down  by 
the  way- side  and  die.  I  think  it  is  a  miserable  mistake.  Every  man 
should  listen  to  the  warnings  which  benignant  Nature  is  continually 
uttering  to  him.  Wli^her  in  the  autunm  of  life  we  are  cautioned  now 
and  then  to  pause,  "^  or  whether  in  the  winter  of  life  we  are  told  that  the 

*  WhiUt  I  am  correcting  the  proofis  of  this  article,  I  read  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers  this  gratif jing  intelligence  : — **  The  Prime  Minister  is  not  ill,  still  less  has  he 
suffered  what  can  be  called  '  a  relapse,'  however  '  slight.*  Ho  has  simply  been  con- 
scious that  those  were  right  who  advised  a  little  rest  after  recent  hard  labours,  if  ho 
wished  actnally  to  avoid  any  retam  of  indisposition  which  has  before  been  induced  by 
overwork.  And  so  saccessf  al  has  been  the  resort  to  repose,  that  he  will  probably  be 
in  bis  place  again  to-daj,  or  at  the  latest  to-morrow,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that 
excellent  health  which  all  have  noticed  recently."  Here,  indeed,  is  an  example  to 
lesser  men.  "  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  in  yoor  constitution  as  well  as  in  your 
coat.  It  is  true  wisdom  to  take  heed  of  these  slight  warnings.  The  hardest  worker 
in  high  place  that  I  ever  knew,  having  rejected  some  timely  admonitions  of  this  kind, 
was  mercifully  laid  aside  by  a  broken  head  in  the  hunting-field  and  compelled  to 
cease  from  the  labour  of  years.  And  now  he  has  gone  back  to  the  councils  of  tho 
nation,  all  the  better  for  that  disaster  in  the  field. 
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time  has  come  for  ns  to  cease  altogether  from  \?ork,  we  should  never 
reject  those  promptings.  The  time  must  come  when  yoonger  men  will 
do  our  work  better,  and,  if  we  remain  still  at  the  grindstone,  we  shall 
be  little  better  than  cumberers  of  the  earth.  Nay,  we  may  be  something 
worse — ^miserable  spectacles  of  decay,  not  even  stately  rains.  Shall  we 
cling  thus  to  a  mere  mockery  and  make-belief  of  work — sorry  "  drivellers 
and  shows" — with  dim  eyes,  and  palsied  hands  and  vagrant  memo- 
ries? Let  us  take  our  pensions  thankfully  in  good  time;  let  us  be 
content  to  be  superannuated  ;  lot  us  go  cheerfully  into  retirement  before 
people  say  that  we  ought  to  be  kicked  into  it.  At  the  close  of  life  we 
ought  to  be  left  to  our  repose — to  have  time  to  take  account  of  eternity. 
To  work  after  we  have  ceased  to  be  good  workmen  is  only  to  take  away 
so  much  from  the  good  work  already  done.  We  may  then  reverse  the 
words  of  the  aphorism  above  cited,  and  say,  **  Orarc  est  laborare,**  We 
are  never  too  old  to  pray.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  time  and 
rest  to  do  it ;  and  hopefully  wait  until  the  summons  comes — *'  Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  thy  Best.*' 

AN  OPTIMIST. 


SHanfeb,  a  Juiig. 


iN  ADYENTUIiE   IN   THE   REALM   OF  TOBAGO. 


I  BBQ  yoor  pardon  for  introducuig  mjself  to  you  bo  abrnptly :  I 
of  the  TeQtflii  prinoeB  disestablished  bj'  Count  von  Quickmarch.  If  yon 
look  into  any  geography  of  some  five  or  sis  years  ago,  yon  will  find  in  it 
the  Principality  of  Fumpemicke!,  four  thousand  two  hundred  inhabitants; 
climate,  Balubriona  ;  religion,  none  to  speak  of;  habits  of  the  people,  civil 
but  rapacious.  That  was  my  state,  where  I  lived  happy,  I  end  my  sires 
before  ma,  and  where  I  should  have  reigned  to  this  day  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  Quickmarch  and  for  Kopperpfennig. 

Eopperpfennig  he's  my  Prime  Minister.  When  the  war  broke  ont 
between  the  King  of  Pomerania  and  the  Emperor  of  Moravia,  and  when 
we  Princes  of  the  Teutonic  Confederation  had  to  make  np  our  minds  and 
take  part  with  one  or  tho  other,  I  was  in  mighty  perplexity  as  to  which 
side  I  should  send  my  contingent  of  thirty-one  men.  So  I  said  to 
Kopperpfennig ;  "  Look  here,  which  of  these  two  do  you  think  it  is  that's 
going  to  thrash  the  other  ;  for,  you  know,  we  mustn't  moke  a  mistake." 
"No,"  answered  Kopperpfennig  Ihongblfully,  and  soon  after  he  added, 
"  It's  the  Emperor  that's  going  to  thrash  tht>  King,  I'm  sure  of  it.  The 
King's  not  got  a  leg  to  stand  on  ;  he'il  be  beaten  out  of  the  field  in  three 
days ;  then,  we'll  get  them  to  give  «s  a  piece  of  bia  kingdom  to  aggran- 
dise Pumpeniickel."  "Yes,"  I  rejoined,  "  we  wili."  And,  seeing  Kop- 
perpfennig was  so  sure  of  it,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Pomerania, 
saying  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  so  altogether  wrong  in  the  quarrel,  and  that 
1  couldn't  possibly  bring  it  to  my  conscience  to  fight  for  such  a  oaose  as 
his.  I  signed  this  letter  and  folded  it,  but  just  as  I  was  going  to  seal  it, 
I  said  once  more  to  Kopperpfennig :  "  Look  here,  if  you're  not  positively 
certain,  there's  still  time  to  change  and  to  write  to  the  Emperor  instead." 
Bnt  Kopperpfennig  stack  to  it  that  things  would  take  place  ciactly  as  he 
had  predicted  ;  and,  to  show  bow  sure  he  was,  be  opened  an  atlas  and 
pointed  out  the  precise  spot  on  the  map  where  the  King  of  Pomerania  was 
going  to  get  his  thrashing.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  King  of 
Pomerania  had  routed  the  Emperor  of  Moravia,  taken  my  thirty-one  men 
prisoners,  and  driven  me  out  of  Pnmpcniiekel,  Ivopperpfunnig  drew  up  a 
memoir  to  prove  that  everything  onght  to  have  goneofl'jnst  the  other  way. 
I  didn't  read  the  memoir,  but  I  thought  poorly  of  Kopperpfennig,  and  I 
bbould  have  dismissed  him,  if  he'd  consented  to  go.     But  he  wouldn't. 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  I  suffered  at  being  turned  ont  of  my  pril 


WANTED,   i.   KING. 

cipality.  K  jou've  ever  had  a  cFown  on  jonr  iiOAi,  you  must  be  vmn 
iliut  there's  nothing  on  earlh  so  paiiiful  to  lose  as  that.  Yon  see,  I  naed 
to  enjoy  myself  being  prince  ;  and  I  don't  n&dersland  what  right  Caont 
vou  Quickmarch  had  to  come  and  intorfLTo  with  me.  Pumpemickel  wum't 
large,  I  know,  but  thcD  it  isn't  large  states  that  make  happy  kings. 
UesidcB,  it  was  Ligger  than  SchinkeohnuEen,  the  neljjhbouring  dachy.  Th» 
Duke  of  Scbinkonhansen  Lo  took  part  with  tho  Iving  of  Fomerania,  u  I 
should  have  done  if  it  hiidu't  been  for  Koppcrpfcimig  ;  and,  when  tho  war 
waa  over,  he  had  a  piece  of  Pumpernickel  given  him  aa  a  reward.  I  nerer 
liked  that  Duko  of  Schinkenhnusen  ;  I  alvaya  said  that  h«  was  wi 
intriguer,  without  any  principles. 

However,  it  was  na  use  crying ;  the  thing  was  done,  and  Uie  most  I 
could  hope  for  was  to  obtain  Bonio  compensation  from  the  ehiunel«ss 
OoTomment  that  had  despoiled  nte.  I  had  not  been  dethroned  a  week 
before  I  was  in  Pomcrauia  trying  to  procure  myself  on  audience  with  ths 
King,  who  is  good-notured  and  a  sort  of  consin  of  mine — in  fact,  all  wo 
Teuton  princes  are  cousins.  And  here  I  bog  to  enter  my  most  cnergetie 
protest  aguinst  the  manner  in  nhich  I  nna  treated  on  this  occasion  by 
Count  Tou  Quickmarch.  Not  content  ivith  dcprivbg  mo  of  th&t  wlueh 
was  mine  by  divine  right,  of  that  npon  which  it  was  rank  sacrilege  to  lay 
his  hand,  this  statesman  added  insult  to  injury  by  requesting  me  to  loam 
Pomorania  without  delay,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  proride  me  with  a 
police-agent,  who  was  commissioned  to  hasteu  my  exit.  Had  it  not  bMU 
for  Lotly,  I  must  have  foregone  all  hopes  of  indemnity,  for  1  dononnee 
to  the  opprobrium  of  every  loyal  wind,  as  illusory  and  derisive,  the  ng- 
gestion  of  Quickmaroh's  that  I  should  state  my  grievances  on  pnpOT,  and 
forward  them  to  him  "  fur  considerntion."  Lotty's  my  wife,  and  veiT 
quick  and  clever  »>ho  is.  With  ber  rests  tho  honour  of  having  defeated 
the  fell  machinations  of  our  enemy ;  for,  whilst  I  was  buckling  my  pori- 
montcan  with  dignity  under  the  eye  of  the  police-agent,  ant)  with  Kop- 
porpfennig  whimpering  in  a  comer,  she  forced  her  way  into  tlie  King's 
presence,  and  there  cried  and  sobbed  so  Ihnt  our  cousin  ended  by  (eoliafi 
touched.  To  tell  tho  truth,  be  was  a  little  frightened,  our  cousin,  at  all 
that  Quickmarch  had  l>een  doing.  Brought  np  in  tho  wise  and 
traditions  of  Teuton  royalty,  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  celestial  v< 
inevitably  overtakes  those  who  do  violence  to  established  thrones, 
the  perfidious  influence  acquired  over  him  by  Quickmarch,  I  am  pera 
he  would  never  have  ventured  upon  the  Moravian  war,  much  leaa  I 
deposed  any  of  us,  his  relatives,  and  maybe  the  thought  occurred  to  Ki 
as  he  listened  to  Iiotty,  that  perhaps  some  day  his  turn  might  come  to  b 
and  that,  iu  that  case,  Retributiva  .Tustico  would  surely  net  by  h" 
had  done  by  us.  Anyhow,  Iiotly  carried  it.  After  she  hi 
during  an  hour  until  her  eyes  were  red,  nod  almost  broker 
relating  how  we  had  been  driven  from  a  land  where  we  had  ruled  il 
and  been  turn  from  the  embmccs  of  a  people  who  adored  us,  tl 
gave  in,  and  tried  to  console  her  by  the  promise  that  the  I 
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niUlioil  thalors  which  ve  asked  for  as  compensation  sbonld  bo  paid  to  my 
account.  You  will  not  be  enrpriBcd  to  karn  that,  whon  Qaickmarch  heard 
of  this,  Ilia  unworth;  eoiil  was  filled  nith  resoutment,  and  he  strovo  to 
iiiiluce  our  cousin  to  retract  his  word.  But  Providence  confounded  this 
nefarious  dceign,  the  King  kept  his  promise,  the  cheque  was  signed,*  and 
the  onlj  condition  imposed  on  us  was  that  we  should  k-ave  Pomerauia  at 
once ;  which  I  did  with  pleasure,  for  I  despise  the  laud  in  which  Quick- 
niarub  was  bom,  and  wish  to  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  it. 

Well,  hnt  now  tbat  we  Lad  got  the  five  million  thalers,  what  wore  wo 
to  do  and  where  were  vfo  to  go  ?  This  double  qucslion  was  debated  at 
lungth  between  us  three,  that  is,  between  Lottj  and  rae  and  Kopper- 
pfennig,  but  it  was  some  time  before  ne  eoidd  come  to  any  decision.  Voa 
eeu  a  dethroned  priDce  isn't  like  an  ordinary  person  ;  he  can't  go  and  pat 
up  at  an  hotel  imtil  Bomothing  turns  up  ;  he  must  have  a  honaehold  some- 
where, live  with  befitting  splendour,  and  be  prepared  for  events.  Heaven  be 
praised,  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  crown  jewels  conveyed  aafely  abroad 
before  the  Pomeranian  troops  invaded  Pumpernickel,  and  at  the  moment  of 
my  going  away  I  bad  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  see  that  all  the  money 
lefl  in  the  public  treasury  was  deposited  in  my  travelling- carriage ;  moreover, 
1  had  invested  a  good  deal  in  foreign  securities,  whilst  I  was  on  the  throne, 
BO  that,  what  with  this  and  that,  and  my  cousin's  five  million  thalers, 
there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  deny  ourselves  any  of  the  luiuries  in 
keeping  with  our  high  position.  Lottj  was  for  accepting  the  invitation  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  Gauls,  who  wrote  very  kindly  to  offer  us  a  rcfnge  in 
bis  capital.  He  is  no  friend  of  Quickmarch's,  the  Emperor;  and  I'm 
sure  he  would  have  received  us  well.  Uut  1  don't  like  those  Gauls,  they're 
always  sniggering.  There  was  one  who  came  once  to  Pumpernickel,  and 
before  he'd  been  there  a  fortnight  I  found  be  was  sendisg  riJienloua 
pictures  about  me  and  my  army  to  a  comio  paper  in  his  country.  It  appears 
be  was  an  artist ;  but,  of  course,  when  I  discovered  how  he  was  abusing 
my  hoEpitaUty,  I  sent  for  him,  and  said,  "Look  here,  you'll  leave  my 
dominions  in  four- and -twen^  hours."  "  Oh,  it  doesn't  require  so  much 
as  that.  Prince,"  bo  rejoined,  grinning;  "it's  a  matter  of  five  minutes." 
And  when  be  got  Lome  Le  revenged  himself  by  editieg  all  sorts  of  miijerablo 
jokes  about  the  size  of  my  princedom,  saying  that  when  I  wanted  to 
practise  my  artillery,  I  had  to  ask  leave  of  my  neighbour,  Sckinkenhauaco, 
to  set  up  the  taj'geis  in  his  duchy — a  base  falsehood,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
for  I  bod  no  artillery.  Eopperpfennig  be  was  of  opinion  that  we  should 
go  to  Angliu,  where,  he  sold,  there  were  no  revolutions,  and  people  had  a 
groat  respect  for  princes;  but  Lotty  didn't  take  to  the  idea.  She  had 
leod  in  a  Gallic  book  that  it  was  foggy  all  the  year  round  in  Anglia, 


*  I  rcgnl  to  state  [^aC  whea  my  cx-inbjtcU  Lturd  1  hud  received  five  miUioD 
tlinleri,  ibe/  urged  it  was  to  theni  llie  monej  Ehoald  have  piws ;  the  raia  pretext    ' 
being  Ihnt,  as  it  wm  thcj  who  bad  home  all  the  fnin-nscs  of  tlic  war,  they  it  wob  i 
ouebl  to  bare  the  eompenmtim,  not  I,  who  hai)  spent  Duiliiui;,    I  cite  thia  u  a  sigual 
and  saOdcDing  uutanea  of  Ao  ilidMI  v£  kgwltgr  in  lU*  godlcsi,  ^andiiacd  ajte. 
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befiidoB  wbich,  ihe  royal  fumil]-  of  the  cDcmliy  veto  coimectod  wit 
f>f  Fomerania,  and  wore  thcrefom  morc  IDiely  lo  bo  on  Qaickmarcli'S" 
than  ou  onra.  As  for  lue,  I  voted  for  BCttUng  in  some  plnoo  where  wb 
should  bo  close  nud  haiidy  in  Uie  evi-nt  of  any  bow  troubles  occurring 
(imongat  tho  Toutone.  Tbero'a  nothing  lilio  keeping  one's  eye  open^: 
piausu  the  FalcB,  the  whole  of  Europe  might  be  plunged  into  a  wot  to- 
morrow ;  in  which  case,  by  n  little  good  management  and  wiitching  of  my 
opportunity,  I  might  contrive  to  got  back  into  Pumpemickcb  My  riew  of 
the  case  prevailed.  Kopper^ifounig  acknowledged  my  sagacity,  and  it  Tru 
CToatnally  decided  that  wo  ghmild  take  np  our  abode  on  the  territory  of 

my  ally,  tho  Ki but  I  won't  toll  yon  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  for  1 

receive  quite  enonj^h  begging- Ictt(.'rti  iis  it  is,  and  I  itbonld  be  OYcrwbeliacd 
with  them  if  I  made  my  address  pnblic. 

Naturally,  I  refused  to  abdicate,  and  if  yon  havu  heard  anytlun^  to 

tho  contrary,  you  must  set  it  down  as  a  lying  fabriofttion  of  Quickmarch'B. 

It  is  true  that,  whilst  the  negotiations  for  the  five  millions  were  pending, 

tbo  nnecmpuloufi  adviser  of  my  cousin  got  me  to  £i)^  a  deed  by  whicb  I 

resigned  atl  cliiimu  npon  Pumpernickel  now  and  for  ever.     But  I  decline 

to  consider  this  deed  vaUd,     It  was  evidently  eitorted  from  me  by  eom- 

piilsion,  and  I  was  uu  sooner  established  in  my  new  dwelling  than  I 

laonchcd  a  solemn  protest  in  the  face  of  Enrope,  sending  a  copy  to  rU  tfas 

crowned  heads,  not  excepting  Suhiukenbanaen,  who  had  sordidly  neeeptod 

a  portion  of  my  property.     DeBT>its  Qoickmarch  and  everybody  clae,  I 

maintain  that  I  am  still  Ruling  Princo  of  Fumpemickcl,  and  I  sbal]  ^mtya 

maintain  it.     1  dispense  orders  of  knighthood  (Order  of  the  Braces  of 

PumjKrnickel)  ;  I  confer  titles  of  nobility  (Goldentranser,  my  cbambftrl*iii, 

showed  me  Ibis  morning  letters  &am  seveuteeo  retired  grocers  nha  wiiat^d 

to  bo  onnoblod), '  I  have  my  Cabinet — Kopperpfccnig  and  another ;  and  I 

nm  offieinllr  represented  by  envoys  at  no  less  than  two  European  coorta. 

Moreover,  1  nm  sedulous  that  ia  my  household  every  one  of  the  preseri[»- 

lions  of  stale  otiquotto  sball  bo  obsorvcd  lo  the  letter.     Lotty  haa  her 

VWiaids  of  honour  and  her  mistress  of  the  robes  who  walk  behind  ub,  two 

B'uid  two,  wilb  my  equerries  and  my  aide-de-camp,  when  we  go  in  state  to 

j^Wir  ohnpcl  of  a  Sunday,  to  bear  Gelbgoslcht,  my  almoner,  preach  ;  and, 

F'fe  order  to  thow  the  world  that  even  in  small  things  wo  rise  eupwior  I* 

i  riDisfortune,  and  are  as  mneh  prince  and  princess  as  over,  wu  nerof  HUBS 

r  'fOing  into  oompltmeutary  monniitig  when  anybody  belonging  to  a  rajii, 

W  ^ncely,  or  ducnl  hoato  dies.    In  laet,  we  wear  black  clothes  sonw  forty 

P'tWcohs  out  of  tho  fifty-two. 

^  Mind,  I  am  not  telling  you  all  this  to  raiso  myself  nndnly  in  yoor 
eyes.  Oelbgoslcht  proacbcs  on  tiimdnys  that  wu  ought  to  be  hiunUoi  and 
I  agree  with  him,  for  humility  i^  a  virtue  which  1  often  recommcndod  lo 
my  snlijectG.  In  taking  up  n>y  pen.  I  have  been  nrged  by  loftier  inotivoa 
than  those  which  push  the  eomniun  herd  of  uiauktud  into  print ;  I  harn 
considered  it  my  duty  to  chnmiclu  here,  for  the  bonofit  of  history,  catlaia 
imp (irtunt  pulilinal  Unnaactiona  in  Hluch  1  Iibto  been  cecentl;.  in(xe4  ^9t^ 
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tranaaetioiia  in  wliicL  tlie  fate  of  a  great  nation  was  more  or  less  involved. 

The  foregoing  particulars  relative  to  my  oiyuBt  expolsion  from  Pamper< 
nickel  wero  necessary  for  the  elacidation  of  what  is  to  come.  TLey  are 
intended  merely  us  a  preface. 


II. 

One  morning,  a  few  months  ago,  whilKt  Lotty  and  I  wero  Bitting  looking 
out  of  the  window,  and  Kopperpfennigwas  catching  flics  to  amuse  himself, 
our  master  of  the  ceremonies  entered  and  announced  that  a  gentleman 
with  a  dark  face  was  waiting  down  below,  reqnesting  the  honom*  of  an 
audience.  The  gentleman  had  dirty  boots :  ho  had  neglected  to  wTito  to 
my  chamberlain  G olden transer,  as  etiqnett«  roqoircs,  to  state  bJs  reasons 
for  craving  an  interview,  aud  he  declined  to  give  Uia  name.  I  ordered 
the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  send  him  about  his  business. 

A  quarter  of  ua  honr  afterwards  Goldentrauscr  himself  came  up  wllh  a 
card  Id  his  hand  on  which  was  engraven : 


r  cOTTO^iiDiS  ; 


and  in  b  comer,  written  in  pcncU,  the  words— 


i 


Ooldentrauser  had  seen  the  stranger  and  learned  from  him  that  his 
business  was  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  thai  be  had  moat  particular 
motives  for  desiring  to  see  me  immediately.  He  bad  even  addud  that 
every  hour  was  of  moment ;  and  that  he  had  come  straight  from  Tobago 
vitLoat  once  changing  his  linen. 

This  announcement  (ailing  so  suddenly  upon  as,  caused  some  com- 
motion. Lotty,  Eopperpfcnnig,  OoldeDtrattsor,  and  I  discussed  the  language 
of  the  stronger  without  for  a  while  seeing  our  way  to  what  we  ought  to  do. 
It  was  most  unprcccdcntod,  a  plonipotontiory  presenting  lumself  in  this 
plight,  without  court-dress,  withoot  attaches,  and  without  having  first 
displayed  his  oredcntiola  to  Eopperpfenuig.  Impossible  to  hurl  a  more 
complete  defiance  at  established  usage.  Oa  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  man's  manner,  by  Goldcntrauser's  showing,  xvas  so  improssiro,  and  his 
mission  so  evidently  serious,  that  we  hesitated  to  send  him  away,  dilor 
anxious  dehberation,  it  was  arranged  that  Ooldontmuijer  should  lend  him 
a  court-dress,  that  Kopperpfonnig  should  go  and  cxumine  such  crodontiiila 
us  he  had,  and  that  if  these  proved  satjafuetory,  I  would  make  an  exception 
in  his  favour,  and  hoar  what  he  bad  to  say. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  and  then  Kopperpfennig  returned,  declaring 
himself  partially  satisfied,  though  the  plenipotentiary  hod  objected  to  tell 
him  bis  business.  Another  ten  minutes,  and  the  Conde  do  Alpacas 
y  Merinos  y  Cottouadas  was  ushered  up  in  person  :  Goldentraascr,  i 
oflicial  dress  and  with  Ms  key  of  office,  preceded  liim  ;  SchrivelhoseD,  my 
second  equerry,  walked  behind.  I  hod  prolited  by  the  half  hour  to  ossamo 
the  Order  of  the  Braces  of  Pumpernickel ;  Lotty  had  puton  a  Uttie  powder 

12-a.  , 


Kopperpfuunij;  Lad  slipped  on  Lis  miifomi,  and  was  kuMiug  hie  mnU  ia 
his  hand.     We  were  all  BJlent, 

The  Cundo  de  Cottonadas  walked  forward,  and  made  the  Utrce  bows 
which  neage  demands,  I  retumiii>;  his  ealutatjon  with  one  bow.  Ha  then 
Ihanlted  me  in  a  deplorably  foreign  accent  for  having  been  grncionslj 
plenRcd  to  grant  bim  an  nudioace,  and  cxpreB9ed  a  hope  that  as  what  he 
had  to  say  was  a  etrict  secret,  I  would  suffer  him  to  address  me  iu  priv»t«. 
Bat  to  this  I  replied  that  Ihe  constitution  of  Pumpernickel  did  not  allow 
of  my  being  confarrod  with  on  political  matters  otherwise  than  In  the 
presence  of  a  responsible  adviser,  and  that  the  most  I  could  do  for  him 
was  to  request  my  chamberlain  and  cqnerrica,  and  the  princess's  maids  of 
honoor,  lo  withdraw.  Tliia  was  accordingly  done ;  and  Lotty,  Eoppor- 
pfennig,  the  pleuipotentiary  and  I  remained  alone. 

After  cosling  a  glance  all  round  lUo  room  to  make  sure  that  nobodj 
was  hidden  anywhere — for  it  seems  that  people  are  fond  of  mystcrj  in 
Tobago,  and  the  diplomatists  of  that  land  are  suspicions — the  Count  came 
dose  up  to  me,  and  pittihing  his  voice  almost  in  a  whisper,  said  : 

"Yonr  Highness  is  aware  that  the  realm  of  Tobago  is  at  -present 
kinglesa  ?  " 

"I  am,  sir,"  I  replied  sternly,  for  I  make  it  a  point  to  mark  my 
antipathy  for  revolution  whenever  I  have  Ibe  occasiun.  "  I  iim  aware, 
sir,  that  you  lately  posseBsed  a  virtuous  and  religious  queen  whom  you 
dethroned ;  and  your  present  dUIiculty  in  finding  a  new  monarch  is  with- 
out any  doubt  a  judgment  on  Tobago  for  its  culpable  bobaviour  towards 
Ub  sovereign." 

This  way  of  lookiug  at  the  case  appeared  new  to  the  Count  de  AlpaMS 
y  Merinos  y  Cottonadas.  He  winced,  coloured  slightly  (his  dark  skin 
turning  pnrple),  but  coutinued,  nevertheless,  in  a  polite  tone,  and 
addressing  Lotty  as  much  as  me  : — "  Alas !  your  Higbness,  it  ia  a  kindly 
failing  in  upright  priuces  to  attribute  to  all  Iheir  royal  coUi-agoca  Hu 
virtues  which  they  Lbemselves  possess.  1  doubt  not  that  had  Toba^ 
boon  as  moch  blessed  as  your  Higbness's  late  subjects  wore,  there  would 
have  been  nongbt  but  loyalty  from  one  land's  end  to  the  other-  f  nfor- 
tuuately  it  was  otherwise."     And  bo  sighed. 

Unable  to  feel  barsbjy  towards  a  plenipotentiary  who  spoke  with  mch 
conrtcsy,  I  requested  him  to  be  seated. 

"  I  read  all  about  the  revolution  in  the  newspapers,"  put  in  Lotty, 
reproachfully  ;  "  and  I  don't  thmk  it  was  very  civil  of  the  peopU)  of 
Tobago  to  bam  a  lady  in  ofBgy  as  they  did." 

"  Nor  to  drive  their  Prime  Minister  out  of  the  country  by  threatening 
lo  hang  him,"  ejaculated  Kopperpfcunig,  with  feeling. 

"Tbero  are  qnoeus,  madam,  whose  effigies  wonld  bo  pprpetoally 
on  (ire — in  tbe  hearts  of  their  subjects,"  responded  tbc  Count  da 
Cottonadas,  with  a  bow  (be  was  really  very  gallant,  that  ambafeadoi). 
"  The  people  of  Tobago,  madam,  never  rebel  against  gmc4  and 
beautj'/'  be  added,  "  ctch  whou  grace  and  beauty  arc  tyrannical^'. 
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Lot^Unabed  sod  fanned  herself;  the  Cotmt  proceeded:  "It  is  ml 
moQTufal  fact,  j'onr  BJghneEB,  thnt  Tubago  has  not  hitherto  been  ior-.A 
Luuitte  with  iU  monarchs.  There  was  one  who  dressed  in  black,  and,  j 
cstubtisbed  a  tribuonl  wliicli  humcil  un  iutmito  number  of  Tobagiaos  oa.  I 
account  of  their  religion.  When  he  was  gone  the  people  heaved  a  sigli^ 
of  relief;  but  they  sighed  too  aoon  t  for  those  Tiho  caino  after  this  princftQ 
took  pattern  by  him,  like  a  copy-book,  80  that  fbi  the  last  three  hoiidredH 
years  the  chronicles  of  Tobago  have  been  a  painful  record  in  which 
burned  Tohagians  alternate  with  Tohagiana  hanged  aud  shot.  I  think  it 
would  be  difBciilt  to  compreas  into  so  small  a  space  as  tlirec  oenturiea 
such  a  curtouB  variety  of  wretched  monarchs  aa  those  with  which  Provi- 
dence, in  ita  just  decreee,  has  thought  fit  to  afflict  Tobago.  I  assnrfl 
your  Highness  that  the  majority  of  them  were  not  worth  the  salt  they, 
consnnied  in  the  bread  they  ate  ;  and  the  inevitublc  consequence  of  IhelrM 
unlucky  rcigna  is  that  Tobago,  disgnsted  with  the  whole  race  of  thenuJ 
baa  at  biat  arrived  at  this  conclosion^that  the  only  logical  coarse  UJ 
pursne  is 

"  To  set  np  a  repuhlic."  . ' 

This  indecent  exclamation  issued  from  Kopperpfenni^.  I  ought  ta  i 
mention  here,  that  before  becoming  a  Minister,  Kopperpfennig  had  beettr^ 
what  they  call  a  radical,  and  eJthoogh  he  had  solemnly  pledged  himself 
on  taking  oflice  to  abandon  his  former  convictions,  yet  in  momenta  of 
distraction  he  would  occnaionally  forget  himself  tn  tlio  nny  just  seen.  I 
cast  a  withering  look  towards  lum,  and  ho  held  his  tongue  for  the  next 
ten  minutes. 

"No,  not  set  np  a  repnblic,"  resumed  the  plenipotentiary,  with  Vii 
slight  shrag  at  the  interruption,  "  but  select  a  new  king  as  different  &oia, ' 
the  others  oa  possible  "  (he  bowed),  "  A  king  belonging  to  a  new  rao9,- , 
not  wastefiil,  yet  withal  stately"  (he  bowed  again);  "a  king  imbued  to  tha 
full  with  all  the  sage  principles  of  constitutional  government"  (here  a  third 
bow,  into  which  he  infused  much  respect). 

"You  are  probably  thinkmg  of  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Nondt'penBier  ?  "  t, 
answered  :  "  a  frugal  prince,  as  I  have  heard  say." 

"  Alas  !  jour  Highness,"  answered  the  Count  de  Alpacas  y  Merinos  ^1 
Cottonodfts.  He  exclaimed  "  Alas  I  "  very  dismally,  aud  I  said,  ■'  Whatt 
do  you  mean  by  '  Alas '  ?  "  , 

"I  mean,  your  Highness,  that  the  Daku's  enndidatcship  has  proved 
an  impossibility.  Our  powerful  neigbboui',  the  Cmpcror  of  the  Qauls, 
baa  from  the  first  announced  his  intention  of  remaining  strictly  neutral 
as  to  our  choice  of  a  king;  only  he  has  thought  fit  to  make  an  exception 
with  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Nondepeusier,  whom  he  considers  the  enemy 
of  his  dynasty,  and  whom  he  could  not  oonsequcutly  boar  to  see  upon 
a  throne," 

"Perhaps,  then,"  I  suggested,  "you  mean  that  battlesome  Frmco 
I'on  Carolus,  though  I  fancy  ho  comes  in  atraight  line  from  those  kings 
who  burned  and  hanged  you." 
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"  We  tad  thought  of  him,"  rejoined  the  pienipolentiBry,  sadly,  * 
mftny  of  ns  would  have  token  him  glndly  enough,  Bpito 
objection  you  mcntjou  ;  but  the  Emperor  of  the  Gauls,  wLilut  desiring  to 
rcmiiin  Etrictly  ncntral,  gnve  dr  clearly  to  nnderetaud  that  tho  same 
reasons  which  militated  agftinst  the  Diikc  hold  Kfoil,  though,  to  be  sore,  in'a 
less  degree,  agaiust  the  Prince.  "  CbooBo  any  one  bat  these  two,"  anid  his 
Mfljeety  ;  "  but  against  both  the  Duke  and  the  Priiice  I  oppose  mj  toIo." 

I  remembered  that  there  had  been  some  talk  about  electing  to  the 
Ihrone  of  Tobago  a  schoolboy  prince  of  sixteen.  I  asked  the  Coont  d* 
Cottonadas  -whether  it  was  not  this  young  gentleman  toworda  whom  th« 
Tobagians  looked  for  their  future  hsppineas. 

"  Your  HighnesB  is  not  mistaken,"  answered  the  plenipotentiary,  witii 
a  sigh  ;  "  tho  young  gentleman  would  have  been  a  most  welcome  choic« : 
freBh-miaded  and  confiding  as  ho  doubtless  was,  wo  conld  have  monldod 
him  into  any  shape  that  pleased  us.  But,  nnliickily,  he  was  nesriy 
allied  to  a  great  reigning  bouse,  and  tho  Emperor  of  th«  Oanls  at  OBM 
pointed  out  that,  though  anxious  to  remain  strictly  neutral,  ho  ranid  noror 
consent  to  see  the  balance  of  power  disturbed. 

There  was  an  ex-sovereign  very  fond  of  gardening  and  mneic,  who  tad 
nleo  been  hequontly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Tohagian  throne  ; 
but  Upon  my  pronouncing  his  name  in  turn  the  Conde  de  Alpacas  y  Merinos 
y  Cottonadas  shook  his  head  despoadingly,  "  A  most  excellent  king 
he  wontd  havo  made,  yoar  Highness ;  and  I  had  the  honour  of  hlmost 
going  down  on  my  knees  to  entreat  his  acceptance  of  the  crown ;  bnt  ha 
refused,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  ho  did  bo  :  for  the  Emperor  of  the 
Gauls  sent  privately  to  remind  os  that,  though  longing  to  remain  strictly 
nentral,  he  eould  not  forg(>t  that  the  prince  who  liked  gardening;  might  b« 
the  means  of  an  evenlnal  nnion  between  tho  Kingdoms  of  Tobago  and 
Portovino,  in  which  case  his  Miy'esty,  inBtend  of  having  two  rival  cotmtriM 
on  his  frontier,  wonid  find  himself  face  to  face  with  a  powerfnl.  and 
possibly  dangerous,  neighbour.  When  his  Majesty  sends  reminders  di 
this  kind,  it  is  pradent  to  take  the  bint," 

"  Well,  bnt,"  asked  Lotty,  still  fanning  berflolf,  "whom  are  yon  going 
to  choose,  then  ?  "     And  Kopporpfennig,  breaking  the  silence  into  n 
his  oonfuelon  bad  plunged  him,  repeated  the  question  :  "  Whom  a 
going  to  choose,  then  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  The  Count  do  AlpaRM  y  1 
y  C'Ottoaadan  had  risen,  and  was  standing  before  me,  Suddenly-  b> 
dro]iped  one  knee  on  the  heartb-rng,  and  laid  at  my  feet  a  roll  of 
parebment  which  he  had  extracted  front  bis  pocket. 

"  Yottr  Highness,  wo  have  been  trying  in  vain  to  find  a  kin 
lost  two  years,"  ho  exclaimed  pitconsly.     "  All  tho  princM  who  a 
to  accept  the  throne  are  ineligible  ;  and  those  who  are  eligible  r 
have  aujlhing  to  do  with  ns.     If  this  goes  on  much  longer,  we  a 
tho  langhing-BloeltB  of  Christendom.     The  moment  has  arrived  for  nppnl- 
iog  to  your  mogmuiimity.  Wc  beseech  yon  to  accept  Uic  ciffwi 
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I  cozifess  I  did  not  sleep  souudly  that  night.  If  a  man  tosses  and 
lams  in  his  bed  when  he  has  won  a  few  thousand  ducats  at  roulette  or 
stoek-jobbing,  what  is  it  when  he  has  unexpectedly  won  the  crown  of  such 
a  kingdom  as  Tobago  ?  This  Tobago  has  over  twenty  millions  of  inha- 
bitants, it  would  hold  a  myriad  of  Pumpemickels,  and  it  boasts  a  standing 
army  which,  in  good  hands,  might  be  made  to  match  Qnickmarch's.  This 
lost  thought  buzzed  in  my  head  through  the  live-long  night.  In  my 
agitated  slumbers,  I  saw  myself  commanding  a  host  of  my  brave  Tobagians, 
and  driving  Quickmarch  across  the  River  Whine.  How  could  he  stand, 
Quickmarch,  against  me  and  my  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Moravia,  and  my 
other  ally,  the  Emperor  of  the  Gauls,  whom  I  dreamed  of  as  already  mar- 
shalled on  my  side  ?  Oh,  I  assure  you  it  was  soothing  to  imagine  Quickmarch 
run  !  Next,  I  beheld  myself  riding  triumphantly  into  Pumpernickel, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  and  with  Quickmarch  between 
two  policemen  in  a  cab  behind.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  make  the  ovation 
complete :  tapestry  at  the  windows,  showering  down  of  flowers  from  the 
balconies,  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs  from  the  pavement,  national 
anthem  of  Pompemickel  by  the  children  of  the  ragged-schools;  igno- 
minious flight  of  Schinkenhausen  in  just  apprehension  of  my  wrath. 
Then  the  scene  changed,  and  there  was  a  congress  of  Sovereigns,  held  on 
a  raft  somewhere  in  the  midst  of  a  river,  like  at  Tilsitt,  in  which  I  and  the 
two  Emperors  had  it  all  our  own  way.  Pomerania  was  dismembered ; 
my  cousin  the  king,  as  compensation,  received  one  out  of  those  beggarly 
five  millions  he  had  given  me ;  Schinkenhausen  was  condemned  to  per- 
petual banishment,  and  his  lands  confiscated  with  no  indemnity  whatever ; 
Pumpernickel,  and  all  the  land  surrounding  it  for  two  hundred  leagues,  was 
annexed  as  a  Teuton  bulwark  to  my  realm  of  Tobago.  As  for  Quickmarch, 
we  put  him  on  a  lonely  island,  with  chains  to  his  legs,  to  teach  him 
humanity  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  Like  the  changing  patterns 
of  the  kaleidoscope,  this  dream  went  on  assuming  every  variety  of  hue  in 
my  dizzy  brain  from  midnight  to  sunrise.  When  I  awoke,  I  got  up  and 
dipped  my  head  in  a  basin  of  water,  feeling  as  if  it  had  all  been  a  night- 
mare, and  as  if  the  plenipotentiary's  ofler  of  the  precediog  day  was  only  a 
fantastic  delusion  of  my  own. 

But  no — it  was  all  true  enough.  Lotty  had  been  dreaming  too — about 
the  Civil  List  of  Tobago.  We  had  kept  the  Conde  de  Alpacas  y  Merinos 
y  Cottonadas  to  dinner  the  night  before,  and  he  had  given  us  the  fullest 
particulars  as  to  the  riches  of  his  country,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
public  purse  was  capable  of  being  drawn  upon.  Very  pleasantly  had  he 
talked,  too,  about  the  scenic  beauties  of  Tobago  and  the  courtesy  of  its 
inhabitants.  As  he  raised  a  glass  of  Amontillado  to  his  lips  and  pledged, 
me  to  a  glorious  reign,  he  painted  in  glowing  words  all  the  things  of 
which  the  Tobagians  are  fond  and  proud :  wine  and  olives,  fair  skies  and 
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inJ  giiitoTB,  tlie  tiokliog  of  moIe-belW  I 
I'Ock- bordered  roads,  and  the  riogiDg  cbcore  of  ton  tbonEand  niieea  ■ 
biili-ring ;  tho  flasLiag  of  dark  eyes  beluud  a  black  mantilla,  tlio  flattens^ 
of  a  fail  to  Lide  a.  blaeli  or  ^mile,  the  BjilaBliing  of  fotmtaba  m  tlie  court- 
yardfl  of  marblo  pnlaces,  and  tho  giddying  steps  of  the  tryuidilla  to  the 
tune  of  castHnetles  and  tumbonrLDe.  I  noticed  that  Lo  fitrboro  to  spealc 
uboQt  the  banditti,  the  pronitnciamentoR,  and  the  stilettox,  which,  I  had 
heard,  f/eio  favonrod  institutions  in  hiu  country;  but,  pfobably,  be  forgot. 
Anyhow,  he  wron-^t  ua  into  cntliusiadm  ;  that  is,  I  v»b  enlhaGUtatic,  bii4 
Lotty  nas  eothusiastic.  »nd  so  nas  he.  Bat  Goldentrauser,  my  chamber- 
lain, and  the  others  of  tho  household,  hadn't  the  opportunity  of  being  BO 
likewiBo  :  for,  by  the  Count's  strenuous  recomniendntion,  Iho  whole  thing 
WKB  kept  a  »ociei  from  them. 

This  secrecy,  he  expliunt-d  to  mc,  was  one  of  the  prime  conditions  of 
snccess ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary  thut  our  first  sti^ps  should  bo  tnkefi 
in  the  dork.  At  tbut  moment  the  eyes  of  all  Enrope  wore  fixed  upoa 
Tobago.  Tho  Emperor  of  the  Gnuls  had  got  his  candidate,  Qoickmanli 
had  very  possibly  got  kis,  and  each  in  bis  way  was  earnestly  doing  Ins 
best  to  set  tho  five  or  fix  pohtical  parlies  of  tho  realm  by  Ihe  ears.  Tb« 
only  chance  of  pacifring  and  eonciliating  ererj-body,  was  by  making  my 
cftndidatesbip  bnrst  suddenly  like  a  tbunderclnp  over  the  land,  and  having 
me  elected  off-hand  beforo  any  one  knew  for  certain  who  I  was,  or  had 
Umo  to  intrigue  against  me.  Cottoniidwt  had  been  commissioned  by  hit 
Govommont  to  accompany  me  to  one  of  tho  frontier  towns  in  the  nor^  of 
Tobago.  We  were  to  trBTcl  Inroifniio  by  uight;  Lotty  might  eoine  wilh 
me  if  I  pleased,  but  no  one  else.  At  tho  frontier  town  we  shonld  find  th« 
Provisional  Government,  who,  after  hearing  me  swcnr  allegiance  to  lb« 
Tobagian  ConstitutioQ,  would  biislily  convoke  tho  Cortea,  and  march  me 
into  the  cspital,  with  nn  escoi-l  of  artillery,  &c.,  in  order  to  oTcrmle  any 
possible  opposition.  Sabeciuently  these  arrangements  Lad  to  be  modi&ed 
BO  as  to  include  Koppori)fennig,  Upon  being  informed  of  «hal  was  pre- 
paring he  declined  with  obstinacy  to  bo  left  behind. 

_  I  might  here  fill  some  pnges  with  reports  of  further  searching  conver- 
sations held  between  myself  and  the  Count  do  Cottouadas  with  r 
to  my  future  kingdom.  A  good  deal  might  he  said,  too.  depictive 
iulimate  feelings  with  regard  to  the  new  career  that  was  opening  bcfo 
I  prefer  to  abridge  by  slating  simply  that  within  sJi-niid- thirty  honn  t 
Ihe  arrival  of  tho  plenipotentiary  of  Tobago,  Lotty,  Cotlonadas,  I, 
Koppcrpfesnig  were  IraTcUiug  mysteriously  in  u  first-ulusB  carriage,  Dixler 
the  name  of  the  Gauser  Cuuily.  Our  destination  was  the  frontier  town  dI 
St.  Sebastinado. 

You  may  bo  sure  Lotty  was  in  n  fine  flnti«r  all  llio  way,  i 
whilst  joumejing  throngU  tho  territory  of  the  Emperor  of  the  C 
any  guard,  in  putting  his  head  through  the  window  for  ti 
ret'ognixe  OS  as  tho  Ruling  Prince  and  Princess  of  Pumpemiekd.  I 
Btoppoges  I  burled  my  fcattirea  in  a  newspaper,  and  Lotty  let  i 
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Toil  ie  prevent  any  saeh  cutaBtrophe.      But  I  am  UiankM  to  sat  nur 
slarms  were  onneccBsaiy, — it  •kub,  donbLieas,  owiag  to  our  travelling  in  tb* 

nigiit  that  wo  were  bo  profoundly  unknown  wherever  wo  went. 

"  Sauto  BobuBtinado  !  Santo  Sebastinado  !  "  ehouti^d  Bomo  porters  at 
tLe  end  of  a  couple  of  days'  flying  over  railways  ;  and  sure  onongh  thcro 
we  were — it  wofl  onr  goal.  Upou  croasing  the  froulier  at  a  ?pat  marked 
by  posts,  nJ,  white,  and  bine  on  one  side,  red  and  yelloiv  on  the  other, 
the  Conut  ik>  Coltonadaa  tiitd  uncovered  himself  and  Raid :  "  Siro,  we  ar« 
ill  your  Majesty's  dominions," — words  which  had  sent  a  noble  thrill  through 
me.  The  behaviour  of  tho  Count,  I  must  here  recorJ,  had  been  perfect 
thronghout  the  whole  joumoy.  He  neither  forgot  his  place  nor  occo 
ventorod  to  advance  opinions  not  entirely  agreeing  wiih  mine.  To  mark 
my  flense  of  Iiis  intelligence  and  propriety  I  conferred  upon  him  the  honour 
of  shaking  his  hand  afl*r  lire  highly  becoming  speech  juBt  reported.  I 
also  made  n  mental  note  that  I  would  reward  him  out  of  the  public  taxes 
as  soon  as  I  was  installed  in  my  capital. 

Upon  getting  out  of  the  train,  there  were  no  regiments  to  meet  uh  on  tbs 
platform  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  arrangements  for  secrecy  wore  all 
Bilmirablc,  Two  persons  only,  wrapped  up  in  dark  cloaka  and  with  slouched 
felt  hate  over  their  eyes,  were  striding  up  imd  down  smoking  cigarettes  in 
the  wtii ting-room.  There  was  a  rapid  exchange  of  signals  between  them  and 
Cottonadas,  a  hnrried  double  bow  to  me  and  Lolty,  and  then  the  whole 
parly  of  ns  made  for  a  couple  of  cabs  drawn  up  outside  the  station.  We 
wore  not  off  yet,  Ihoiigh,  for  there  were  etill  the  custom-house  formalities 
to  go  throiigfa.  Iiotty  had  found  it  quite  impossible  to  move  without 
eleven  boxes :  I  had  brought  five,  and  Kopperpfennig  three  ;  the  Connt  Jo 
Coltonadas  was  troubled  only  with  a  earpet-bag,  containing,  as  he  told  ns, 
two  paper-collars  and  a  sandwich-boi — I  have  obsen-cd  by-the-by  that 
firequent  changes  of  linen  do  not  form  part  of  established  usage  in  Tobago. 
The  customs'  oSicere  perfectly  understood  their  duties  ;  a  couple  of  half 
ducats  distributed  secured  immunity  fur  my  boies  and  Lotty'a,  and  the 
whole  visit  would  have  been  over  in  two  minutes  had  it  not  been  for 
Kopperpfennig,  whose  qualities  do  not  come  out  with  great  brighlness 
where  expedition  is  required,  and  nho  seized  this  opportunity  for  entering 
into  nn  allprcation  with  a  functionary  who  wanted  to  confiscate  a  bottle  of 
schnapps  of  his,  or  induce  him  to  pay  duty  on  it.  At  Inst,  however,  wo 
got  free  at  the  expense  of  the  schnapps,  abandoned  with  an  energetic 
llehe  ciini  Tfu/el,  Spiubiibf,  and  were  slowed  into  the  two  cabs,  Lotty,  I, 
Cottouadas,  and  Kopperpfennig  in  the  first,  the  two  strange  Tobngiana  in 
the  other.  We  had  wonted  Kopperpfennig  to  ride  in  this  second  cab,  so 
as  to  oquali'/.o  the  burdens  ;  but  on  perceiving  that  the  strangers  still  wore 
their  hats  Blonched,  that  their  cloaka  muffled  them  up  completely,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  visible  of  their  tiices,  he  bad  entered  hli 
protest  against  travelling  alone  in  their  company. 

The  vehicles  once  in  motion,  Cottouadas  explained  that  we  were  not  goin^ 
au  hotel,  as  public  hostolries  had  been  thought  unsufo.    The  membenoX 


tbe  Proviflioaal  Qovoi-nment  wei-c  assembled  in  a  coimtiy-hoiufi  ^'^'^^^H 
our  reception  aX  a  few  miuates'  distanco  from  tbo  tows.     CotlonadiiMHi^ 
informed  uR.for  the  first  time,  at  Uiia  joncturo,  that,  as  par^  fceltog^ 
happened  to  be  mnning  high,  tbe  supporters  of  Don  Corolas  or  tbe  Duke 
of  Kondi'potieicr  notUd  not  bo  likely  to  make  miiob  dilOuoItY  aboni  Saiat 
at  ns  if  they  Raspect«d  onr  bnsitieBS.    It  occarred  to  mo  that  this  piMIMH 
int«Uigonce  might  hnvo  been  ndvantageon^  imparted  nJoug  with  tiM  *|^^H 
dinner  description  of  the  peonliaritioa  of  Tobago  ;  bat  I  said  nothing,  fi|^| 
found  it  ncccsaary  to  reaesnro  Lotty,  who,  at  the  mention  of  fiiingi  hti. 
exf^kimcd  in  olnrm,  "  Why,  do  yon  moaM  firiiig  in  earnest  ?  "  to  whieh 
Cottouadas  gavo  the  comforting  reply,  ' '  Your  EighuesB,  ve  are  alwsym  ia 
eomcL  iu  Tobago."  ^^H 

A  ten  miuntCB'  joldng  along  a  dark  rood  I, for  it  was  alreadjr  Di^hfl^^| 
(jnick  passage  through  a  long  strolling  street  in  whii^b  glaring  newjig^^H 
witb  stuccoed  walls  aitemal^d  with  l>atch- fashioned  gabk-liouaeSt  iJi^^H 
Tcmindod  ono  of  a  patchwork  quilt — n  pai^siug  cry  of  Jli'wv*  nncAt^^^H 
two  individnalx  n-ith  halberds  and  laatcniB,  whom  Cottanadiis  explui|||^H 
he  local  policemen — and  we  were  oncomorc  on  nroad,  Juvoid  of  g«a-liBf^H 
which   called   up   to  Jiopperpfonuig's  recollection  tbe   High   Street  of 
PampcTBickel.   Another  ten  minutes,  and  the  pace  slackened  ;  yot  B&otlieff 
minute  and  there  was  a  aweep  through  a  gat«,  a  grating  of  wh«e3a  o 
gravel,  and  a  dead  stop.     We  wore  at  the  cotintry-bonse.     'With  fll^^| 
alacrity  Cottonadas  jumped  out,  a  door  was  opened,  and  a  quiolc  KtM^^H 
of  tight  burst  upon  us ;  tbe  two  muffled  Tobagians  hiu'rJrd  out  of  tiiAiq^^| 
to  receive  us  :  one  gave  his  arm  to  Lolly,  the  other  made  a  ealaam  to  ntt 
Throe  other  Tobagians,  but  nnmnfHcd,  itiencd  from  the  door,  mid  inatl 
through  a  eorics  of  oourtesies  under  the  portico.     Then  this  door  docsd 
upon  ns.  and  wc  wore  all  marching,  nine  of  ua  together,  up  a  etaircaso, 
and  GO  into  a  iightod  drawing-room,  into  wbith  tJie  mufHod  Tobagiaa,  vko 
WM  escorting  Lotty,  led  the  way.     A  pniiso  now,  a  laying  down  of  wrKfS 
and  cloaks  oa  tbo  table  ;  and  then,  ranging  tliemselves  into  a  sal 
tbo  fivo  Tobsgiena  (Cottonadas  stood  boliiud)  made  obeiiiaiico  in. 
with  bats  in  hand  and  beads  bant.    Wo  wero  in  the  presoDm  i 
Pronsional  Government  of  Tobago. 


Coming  along  iu  tbo  train  Cottonadaa  hod  givoa  ma  their  i 
Tboy  wore  the  Senors  OUa-Podrida,  Doloro,  Fandango,  tbe  Admiral  do  \im 
E^Ecr- Stopper,  and  Gcaonil  Jnan  QrimfeK.  All  patriots  lo  the  core,  as 
Cotlouodua  put  it,  Ihougb  of  ditTureut  opinioiia.  011a  Podrida  profcsved 
rcpablicnn  s^-mpatbies.  Bolero  was  for  the  King  tcho  likod  unsie  and 
gardening.  Fandango  went  in  for  Carotisni,  De  los  Kosor- Stopper  h$A 
manognwed  for  the  frugal  Doko  of  NoDdc^pcmuer ;  Quueral  Juan  Gn 
kept  his  proclivities  a  secret  in  bis  own  bosom.  This  mnoh,  li 
Cotlonadua  could  assure  me,  that  whatever  migbt  liavo  1 
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ftmbitions  of  theao  gentlemen,  they  b&d  ail  aod  for  ever  put  away  ttieir 
diffcrcELces  at  ths  fu-st  montion  of  my  name.  Ihe  high  ropntation  I  had 
ae^uirod  in  the  stftlo  councils  of  EuropB  by  my  wise  nilo  in  Pumpernickel, 
bad  conriacod  them  that  upon  mo,  mid  mo  alono,  depended  the  fatiirQ 
welfare  of  Tobago.  I  hod  nothing  to  apprehend  ia  Ihs  n-ay  of  a  revnleion 
of  feeling.  "  Worth  is  worth,"  obeervud  the  plenipotentiary :  "  when  men 
hate  diecOTered  a  pearl  of  prioo  they  diemisa  all  yearning  after  baser 
pebbles."  I  thought  this  rcninrkably  proper  language  on  the  part  of 
Cuttonailae :  he  meant  me  liy  the  pearl. 

The  General  GrimfezI  recognized  at  once  from  having  seen  hie  photo- 
graph BO  often  in  sliop-flindovrs,  along  vnth  that  of  Quiokmareh  and  other 
Prime  MicisterB — for  Grimfea  was  the  Prime  Miniator.  A  ehrowd  sharp 
mnn,  as  Cottonadas  told  me,  and  descended  in  collateral  lino  from  that 
great  hero  of  the  middle  agOB,  Don  Quijoto  de  la  Uancha.  I  could  not 
help  frowning,  howorcr,  when  the  plenipotentiary  reminded  me  that  it  was 
thia  General  who  had  boon  mainly  instrumental  in  exposing  the  late 
Bovereign.  and  further  .that,  previously  to  becoming  what  he  then  was,  ho 
had  betm  oftentimes  in  hot  water  as  a  radical,  and  oven  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  Bat  Lotty  whispered  that  if  Qenoral  Qrimfez  had  not  expcUod 
the  late  Rovereign  ho  wonld  never  have  boon  in  a  position  to  ofTer  me  the 
crown — -a  remark,  the  correctneBS  of  wbieb  struck  mo.  Kopperpfennig 
aJRo  obgerrcd  that  nuloes  a  mnn  eut  up  for  a  radical,  ho  had  no  clianco  of 
becoming  Prime  Minister,  as  it  was  only  by  promising  men  more  than  you 
ever  intended  to  give  that  yon  eoald  boprt  to  win  their  confidence.  I 
noticed  that  Cottonad^is  smiled  and  ofiexcd  a  pinch  of  snoff  to 
Kopperpfennig. 

lint  I  have  left  the  Proviaioual  Ooveroment  in  the  act  of  doing  homage. 
They  were  most  polite  and  becoming  in  their  salutaiious.  General 
Grimfez  (he  was  one  of  the  mniUed  Tohagians  at  the  station,  and  thn 
same  who  gave  his  arm  to  Lotty)  bowed  almost  to  the  ground,  thanked 
me  in  the  name  of  the  entire  nation  of  Tobago  for  the  honour  I  was 
conferring  upon  the  Inud,  and  nssurud  me  that  the  heart  of  cveiy  tmo 
Tobagian  wag  linked  by  bonds  of  amity  to  PnmpBmickcl.  There  were 
simikr  declarations  from  tho  foor  others,  and  then  wo  all  took  our  Boats 
fonnd  the  table,  where  chocolate  and  cakes  were  soon  broaght  up,  Lotty 
having  acknowledged  that  sho  was  hungry.  It  woa  not  without  some 
littlo  rummaging  that  a  chair  could  be  fonnd  for  Kopperpfennig ;  and  I 
fitncied  I  could  detect  that  General  Grimfoz  did  not  look  with  the  eye  of 
fraternity  upon  my  chief  adviser.  I  even  hoard  him  whisper  darkly  that 
the  ehmate  of  Tobago  hud  been  found  particularly  insalahrious  for  fat 
men,     Kopperpfennig,  as  it  happened,  weighed  aixtecu  atone  three. 

Oar  business  roand  the  Inblo  vne  simple,  and  rc(|i]ircd  little  lime. 
First,  I  had  tn  take  tho  oaths,  and  General  Grimfez  offered  to  read  me 
the  Conatitntion ;  bnt  I  answered  him  I  would  spare  him  the  trouble, 
being  prepared  to  swear  anything  he  pleased  without  delay.  Kopper- 
piennig  espresBod  hU-cttadiatiHi  to  sweat  tw;  hot  was  told  somewhat  dryly 
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tkut  his  ollo^oiico  could  be  diBpenBei  vilh.  Lotty'a  oatU,  hovCTer,  was 
accepted  with  readiness  ;  nud  butJi  the  General,  Uie  Admiral,  and  th* 
tliree  Sei'iora  mormured  iometbing  prelty  yihea  she  drew  off  her  glawe 
uad  beld  ap  ker  Rmtdl  band  to  vow  that  never,  on  [my  account,  wonid  she 
interfere  with  tbe  liberlioa  of  the  Tobagians.  Next  ciuue  tbo  diacussion 
about  convoking  the  CortoB.  GrimfeK  afsiirod  me  tbat  be  conld  depend  npon 
them— tbat  ie,  on  BuHicient  of  their  number  to  conalitute  a  majarity  ;  and 
as  for  the  rest,  he  ndded,  they  will  come  round  to  your  Majesty  I»&t 
enough  hy-and-by,  ivhen  once  you  are  on  the  throne.  There  remained, 
then,  but  this  one  tjuoation,  as  to  what  was  to  bo  done  in  caBB  of  any  tcnj- 
porary  resistance  in  the  towns.  Grimfez  remarked  that  ia  eveiy  large  city 
there  were  men  whose  minds  were  rebellious  to  all  authority,  and  sbnngcrs 
to  decency ;  persons  who  had  no  respeot  for  kingship  in  their  degrudcd 
Honls — and  yet  he  hesitated,  and  would  like  to  do  nothing  withont  ray 
ftuthority.  I  nndorstood  what  ho  meant,  assured  him  warmly  that  I 
placed  the  ntmost  contidenco  in  him,  and  gave  him  ciylf  htiincke  U>  Eboot 
as  many  Tobaginns  as  bo  should  fiuci  neceseary.  Altogether,  it  was  a 
very  snug  little  family-party.  There  prevailed  the  most  cordial  desire  to 
make  things  pleasant  all  round ;  and  I  was  greatly  impressed  not  cmly 
by  the  unanimity  of  the  five  Ministers,  hut  by  the  almost  brotherly  afiec- 
tion  Ibey  appeared  to  entertain  towarJa  one  another.  When  Scnor  Fan- 
dango, the  quondam  Carolist,  expressed  a  hope  that  I  would  prove  a 
bulwark  to  the  Church,  aU  his  colleagues  exclaimed  that  this  was  a  xaotA 
proper  wish,  and  tmsted  likewise  that  I  would  prove  a  bulwark  to  tho 
Church ;  when  Sei'ior  Bolero,  the  once  partisan  of  the  King  who  lored 
music  and  gardening,  appealed  to  my  consideration  on  behalf  of  horti- 
culture and  the  fine  arts,  not  one  of  the  remaining  four  but  repeated  that 
music  and  gardening  were  inseparable  from  the  glory  of  Tobago.  They 
were  perpetually  paying  each  other  compUmcnts,  smiling  to  one  another 
across  the  table,  making  themselves  small  so  as  not  to  incommodo  oca 
another's  elbows,  and  refening  to  each  other  as  "  my  very  dear  col- 
league." In  a  word,  their  harmony  was  extremely  touching,  and  gave  ma 
tbe  highest  possible  opinion  of  the  Tobagian  character. 

3ut  the  interview  was  not  intended  to  be  prolonged  so  as  to  tiro  a*. 
After  a  short  houi-'s  conference  tho  fire  Ministers  rose,  along  with  Cotto- 
uadae  the  plenipotentiary,  and  begged  leave  to  withdraw,  so  that  wo  mighl 
do  honour  to  tho  more  substantial  supper  which  would  shortly  be  Bent  Up, 
nnd  lake  the  rest  wo  roijuired  after  our  fatiguing  journey.  Grimfez  pray«d 
that  we  would  bide  patient  and  remain  in  the  bouse  where  wo  wero  jnst  for 
a  few  days  only,  until  the  Poriiameiit  had  been  convoked  and  gone  lbn>u|tli 
the  formality  of  electing  mo  ;  "  after  which,  sire,"  he  added,  "  there  will  ba 
nothing  but  plain  sailing,  strnight  abend,  bows  foremost."  ICopporp&Bnig 
here  intimated  his  wish  to  rcmom  in  our  company  after  the  olbera  hail 
witbdran-n,  and  share  the  supper ;  but  he  was  told  tbat  tbe  Ministers  w«ra 
anxious  fur  the  honour  of  showing  htm  the  way  to  hU  own  Bpartmenta, 
which  were  situated  in  another  part  of  the  bouse,  and  where  be  would  ftnd 
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flapper  read;  laid  for  bim.  As  he  stUl  insUted,  the  G<meral  and  tha  I 
Admiral  look  hold  of  bira.  each  by  bd  arm,  dcelnriug  that  bis  health  was  i 
precious  to  the  etate  of  FumpcrDicktl,  that  bia  e.Tea  were  already  rod  from 
want  of  Bleep,  and  that  they  would  not  hear  of  his  foregoing  tbo  repose 
to  which  be  was  jiiBlly  entitled.  Flattered,  but  over- matched,  Kopper- 
pfcnnig  waa  marched  out ;  and  the  Ministcra  having  all  wished  as  a  good 
uigbt',  Lotty  and  I  were  left  alone. 


Shortly  aflerwards  up  came  the  supper,  and  wbiUt  diiicussing  it,  Lotty 
ftnd  I  talked  with  entbusiasin  of  the  events  of  the  few  preceding  days. 

"Dear  me!  bow  well  ererytbing  has  gone  off  I"  she  Baid,  smiiing. 
"  How  amiable  they  all  are  ;  what  fine  teeth  that  General  Grinifcz  has  ; 
and  that  Senor  Fandango,  if  it  were  not  for  that  wig  of  bis,  I  should 
declare  bo  looks  scarcely  thirty." 

"  Only  to  think,"  I  responded,  "that  a  week  ago  I  bad  no  more  idea   I 
of  becoming  King  of  Tobago  than  of  dying.     Ab  1  that  Quickmarcb,  how 
blank  he  will  look  when  he  bears  of  this.     ISut  1*11  pay  him  out,  Lotty, 
you'll  see." 

"Ob,  never  mind  Qaickmarch,  dear,"  aaid  Lotty;  "he's  benoatli  j 
our  notice.  You'll  humiliate  him  by  sending  the  order  of  tbo  Silver  I 
Sheep's   Tail   of  Tobago   to   all  the   ether    Prime   Ministers,    bat   not 

"  Yes,  and  I'll  refuse  to  recognli^o  ofiieiully  the  existence  of  Schinkeu- 
hansen ;  I'll  have  no  diplomatic  relations  with  him ;  that  will  teacb  him 
to  take  a  mean  advantage  of  my  miBfortitnes." 

Lotty  was  probably  going'to  say  something  in  reply,  when,  jost  as  she 
■was  opening  her  lips : — totfc  /  there  waa  a  sudden  noise  as  of  a  pebble 
thrown  against  the  window-pane. 

"  Uallo,  what's  that '?  "  I  said  ;  and  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my 
month  before  a  second  and  third  Uwk — tock,  fallowed  up  the  lirst. 

1  let  drop  my  knife  and  fork  ;  Lotty  rose  in  baste  irom  ber  seat  and 
ran  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  room.  2'ock — lock,  came  a  liftb  and  sixth 
pebble.  "  Jt  must  be  the  Revolution,"  I  muttered,  aghast;  and  yet, 
impelled  by  an  irresistible  feeling,  I  crept  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
It  woe  a  moonbght  night,  and  I  could  discern  the  figure  of  an  individual 
clad  in  slouched  hat  and  mantle,  gesticulating  on  tbo  gravel-path  in 
garden  below.  Upon  perceiving  mo  he  lifted  bis  wideawake  so  a 
tbow  bis  (eatures.     I  recognized  the  General  Grimtez  I 

"Dear  mol  Don't  be  alarmed,  Lotty,"  I  exclaimed;  "it's  the  J 
General.     Bless  my  soul,  how  strange  1  "  and  I  opened  the  window. 

"  Haah  I  "  exclaimed  the  General,  laying  a  finger  on  bis  bps.    "  I've  I 
something  of  importance  to  say  to  yon.     Dun't  speak ;  fasten  this  to  the 
railing  of  your  balcony,  and  I'll  come  up."     So  saying  be  flung  me  the 
cad  of  ft  cord,  to  which  a  rope-ladJer  was  nltach'jd.    1  drew  up  the  bidder 
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iind  iaeleQeil  it  us  requested.  In  linlf  a  do/cu  stridt^B  be  had  Maled  I 
height  and  stood  bj  mo.  The  ladder  \r*3  dran-u  up  after  him.  ! 
Bteppod  out  of  the  bnlcouy  into  tbo  room  with  mo  ;  hastily  closed  I 
trmdow,  ran  and  loclted  the  doors ;  and  then,  reLiimiug,  nilh  his  fingei 
still  pressed  mjstorioualy  on  his  lips,  repeated:  "lltuht  epeak  lo«C 
tho  others  think  I  am  in  bed ;  they  moBt  know  nothing  of  Hum  . 
I  come  to  prove  myself  your  friend,  to  viaa  yon  ngainst  sefioi 
gers " 

lie  rolled  his  oyes  horribly.     Lotty  gave  a  seroam. 

"  Hush  I  tnudiuu,  sileuce  as  you  yalue  your  throne,"  ho 
ominoualy.  "Listen,  sire:  time  presses.  My  eoUeagues  eoeeniso  ■ 
Tigilant  surveillance  over  me  to  prevent  my  Bpeeking  with  yon  in  privatw 
Tbey  know  I  am  devoted  lo  your  interests,  as  this  step  of  mine  suiGeieotlv 
teetiSes.  Sire,  you  are  surrounded  by  enemlos.  Those  eollosgaeB  whom 
yon  saw  an  hour  ago  roand  that  table — all  enemies.  OJIa-Podrida's  a^ 
enemy,  so's  Fandango,  so'a  Do  los  Kcaer- Stop  per,  Tbcy  have  protendeA 
to  favour  your  pretensions  to  tho  throne,  only  the  bettor  to  si^rvo  thein 
own  ends.  Each  of  tbem  hopes  to  got  you  into  his  power  when  yon  ai4b 
crowned,  and,  abusing  your  confidence,  to  overthrow  you  so  as  to  Hiakfl 
way  for  tbo  candidates  whose  oaose  eucb  is  privately  serving.  Fandaiin 
relies  on  the  clergy  to  help  bim,  De  los  Eeeor-Stopper  puts  his  Imst  im 
tho  navy  and  the  shopkeepers,  the  latter  of  whom  have  been  portisDiiE  oi 
Nondepeneier ;  Bolero  would  snscitate  against  you  foreign  foeo  froi 
Portovino ;  Olla-Podrida  recruits  bis  supporters  from  amongst  tfae 
cates  of  tbo  gnillotine " 

Lotty  gave  another  scream. 

"  Oh  I  let  us  go  away  from  here,"  she  cried,  springing  tip 
ing  her  hands.     "  I  knew  this  wonld  happen ;  I  always  told  yoa  to" 
nothing  to  do  with  tho  crown  of  Tobago." 

General  Grimfez  quickly  interposed  :  ' 

"  Hash,  madam  I  there's  a  way  out  of  tbo  daaser ;  rely  on  mo  asd  I 
will  save  you.  Sire,  you  may  yet  have  a  long  and  glorions  reign  tf  yat 
closely  follow  ray  advice.  In  a  few  days  you  will  bo  proclaimed  Idngt 
Once  on  the  throne  confirm  mo  in  my  present  post  of  Prime  Miniatnj 
bat  dismiss  all  my  colloaguea.  Let  not  one  of  them  bo  over  admitted  (I 
hold  any  office,  be  it  ever  so  small  in  the  state.  Nay,  sire,  go  tbo  wboll 
length,  show  yon  ore  king  and  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  Tobngo — expd 
them  all  from  the  country "  < 

He  broke  off  short,  for  precisely  at  this  junctare  came  another  seriM  d| 
iDcki  against  the  window-panes.  Torh — lock — toch.  "  Siro,  it's  tan  4l 
them,"  muttered  Grimfez,  with  bated  breath.  "Didn't  I  toll  you  lh«] 
were  all  your  enemies  !  Stay,  give  me  lime  to  hide  somewhere.  Tber^ 
in  the  chimney — no;  this  will  do:  the  tablecloth's  long,  it  tooebM  Um 
ground "     And  he  ducked  under  the  table.  * 

Peering  out  of  the  window  I  saw  a  now  wideawake  and  closk  ;  thfi 
time  Bouor  Fandango's.    The  window  being  opened,  there  Wft9  « 
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tion  of  the  same  words  and  same  performance  as  before.  **  Hash,  sire  I 
don't  speak ;  fasten  this  to  the  balcony,"  &c, ;  and  in  another  few  seconds 
up  came  Senor  Fandango,  the  ex-Carolist. 

^Hnsh,  sireT'  was  his  first  solemn  exclamation,  after  he  had  assured 
himself,  like  his  forerunner,  that  the  doors  were  closed.  <*The  others 
think  I  am  in  bed ;  they  must  know  nothing  of  this.  Sire,  I  have  come  to 
proye  myself  your  friend ;  to  warn  you  against  impending  dangers.  Your 
Majesty  has  treacherous  enemies  in  the  persons  of  all  my  colleagues,  but 
chiefly  of  Grimfez,  the  sworn  foe  of  the  Church  and  of  all  morality.  If 
Grimfcz  knew  of  this  step  I  am  taking  he  would  be  capable  of  dooming 
me  to  a  miserable  death.  I  know  him,  sire ;  what  he  is  aiming  at  is 
to  get  you  into  his  power,  and  when  the  whole  land  is  lulled  into  fictitious 
security  by  your  accession,  to  precipitate  you  suddenly  from  the  throne, 
and  to  scat  himself  in  your  place." 

'^Oh!  do  let  us  go  away;  I  warned  you  of  all  this  beforehand;  if 
you'd  only  taken  my  advice  you  would  never  have  set  foot  in  Tobago," 
repeated  Lotty,  miserably. 

**  Hush !  madam,  there's  a  way  out  of  the  danger,"  resumed  Scuor 
Fandango,  in  a  hollow  voice ;  **  rely  on  me  and  I  will  save  you.  Sire, 
your  reign  may  yet  be  a  brilliant  and  prosperous  one  if  you  place  yourself 
unreservedly  in  my  hands.  I  am  the  representative  of  the  illustrious 
Society  of  Jesuits.  In  a  few  days  you  will  be  King  of  Tobago.  Once 
elected,  call  me  to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  at  present  occupied  by 
Grimfez,  and  suffer  me  to  banish  all  my  colleagues  from  the  land.  As 
for  Grimfez,  sire,  inaugurate  your  reign  by  a  noble  act,  and  hand  him 
over  to  the  Inquisition,  which  we  will  re-establish  between  us." 

He  paused  for  a  reply.  I  was  faltering,  perplexed  as  to  what  to  say, 
when  crash !  a  pebble  launched  sharply  from  below,  Eent  one  of  the  panes 
shivering  into  pieces.  Senor  Fandango  bounded  up  with  his  hair  on  end : 
*^  Santo  Lorenzo  I  that  must  be  Grimfez.  If  he  catches  me  here  I  am 
lost.  Sire,  see  by  what  dangers  you  are  surrounded.  Stay,  lot  me 
conceal  myself  somewhere.  Here,  this  will  do — under  the  table,  the  table- 
cloth almost  touches  the  ground * ' 

**No,  not  there,"  shrieked  Lotty,  seizing  him  by  the  coat-tails; 
**  there's  a  dog  underneath — in  the  chimney." 

Senor  Fandango  made  but  one  bound  towards  the  chimney,  buttressed 
himself  with  knees  and  hands  against  the  sooty  walls,  and  disappeared  up 
the  flue.  "  Send  him  away  quickly,"  he  groaned  in  terror ;  **  for  I  shan't 
be  able  to  hold  on  here  long." 

The  new  comer  was  the  Admiral  de  los  Eeser-Stopper.  He  had  no 
ladder,  but  only  a  rope,  which  he  fastened  to  the  railing,  and  by  which  he 
swarmed  up  hand  over  hand.  **  Hush,  sire  I  "  were  his  first  words.  **  The 
others  think  I  am  in  bed  ;  they  must  know  nothing  of  this.  You're 
surrounded  by  enemies ;  but  I'm  a  plain-spoken  man,  and  I've  come  to 
give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  In  a  few  days  youll  have  the  crown  on  your 
head ;  all  youVe  got  to  do  is  to  make  me  Prime  Minister " 
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It  was  nnfortunato  ,ihat  Senor  Fandango  should  have  chosen  the 
chimney  for  his  refuge :  for  the  flue  heing  narrow  and  straight,  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  purchase  there,  and  so  selected  this  moment  for  letting 
go  his  hold,  and  rolling  with  a  mi^tj  noise,  all  black,  scared,  and  crest- 
fallen, on  to  the  hearthrug.  His  descent  was  so  sudden  that  the  Admiral 
gave  a  formidable  jump  and  reeled  against  the  table,  causing  it  to  lurch 
under  his  weight,  to  totter,  finally  to  fall  with  an  unear^y  crash  of 
broken  plate,  and  reveal  underneath  the  figure  of  Don  Juan  Grimfez  iu 
all  his  glory. 

The  three  noble  colleagues  stood  face  to  face. 

Tableau. 

VI. 

I  have  no  cause  to  explain  further  A^hy  it  was  that  Lotty  and  I  crossed 
the  frontiet  early  the  next  morning,  and  why  I  have  since  determinedly 
set  my  flEtca  against  having  any  relations  whatever  with  Tobago.  How 
the  Provisional  Government  settled  matters  between  them  after  my  depar- 
ture I  care  not  to  inquire;  but  it  is  presumable  they  abused  me  and 
made  it  up,  for  I  perceive  they  have*  lately  addressed  themselves  to 
another  of  my  Teuton  cousins, — a  friend  of  Quickmarch*s, — thereby 
involving  themselves  in  complications,  'and  once  more  affording  my 
ally,  the  Emperor  of  the  Gauls,  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  ideas 
as  to  neutrality.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  they  have  not  yet  got  a 
sovereign.  On  taking  up  a  Tobagian  gazette  this  very  day,  I  found  still 
figuring  there  the  familiar  advertisement  which  has  headed  the  second 
column  of  the  first  page  for  the  last  twenty  months — advertisement  be- 
ginning :  Wanted,  a  Kino. 

Lotty  says  she  wishes  my  successor  joy. 


.»"  . 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

1  ix  X  Subject  of  Contention. 

,NG  midnight  of  a  winter  montli  the 
sleepers  in  RiTerslej  Grange  were 
awakened  bj  a  ringing  of  the  outer 
boll  and  blows  npon  the  great  hall- 
doors.  Squire  Belthum  was  maater 
there :  the  other  membefH  of  the 
honsehold  were,  his  daughter,  Doro- 
thy Belthain ;  a  married  danghter, 
Mrs.  Richmond  ;  Bonjamin  Sewis, 
an  old  half-caste  butler ;  various 
domestic  servants ;  and  a  little  boy, 
christened  Harry  Lepel  Itichmond, 
\  ]  the  squire's  grandson.  Riveraley 
'  Grange  lay  in  a  rich  watered  hollow 
of  the  Hampshire  heath-coontry ;  a 
_  lonely  circle  of  enclosed  brook  and 
pasture,  within  tIow  of  some  of  its 
dependent  farms,  but  out  of  hail 
of  them,  or  any  dwelling  except  the 
stables  and  the  head-gardener's  cottage.  Traditions  of  audacioos 
highwaymen,  together  with  the  gloomy  surrounding  fir-scenery,  kept 
it  alive  to  fears  of  solitude  and  tiie  night ;  and  there  was  that  in  the 
determined  violence  of  the  knocks  and  repeated  bell-peals  which  assnred 
all  those  who  had  ever  listened  in  the  servants'  hall  to  prognostications 
of  a  possible  night  attack,  that  the  robbers  had  come  .at  last  most 
TOL.  xxn. — NO.  129.  13. 
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awfolly.  A  crowd  of  maids  gathered  along  the  npper  corridor  of  the  main 
body  of  the  building :  two  or  three  footmen  hung  lower  down,  bold  in 
attitude.  Suddenly  the  noise  ended,  and  soon  after  the  voice  of  old 
Sewis  commanded  them  to  scatter  away  to  their  beds ;  whereupon  the 
footmen  took  agile  leaps  to  the  post  of  danger,  while  the  women,  in  whose 
bosoms  intense  curiosity  now  supplanted  terror,  proceeded  to  a  vacant 
room  overlooking  the  front  entrance,  and  spied  from  the  window. 

Meanwhile  Sewis  stood  by  his  master's,  bedside.  The  squire  was  a 
hunter  of  the  old  sort :  a  hard  rider,  deep  drinker,  and  heavy  slumberer. 
Before  venturing  to  shake  his  arm  Sewis  struck  a  light  and  flashed  it  over 
the  squire's  eyelids  to  make  the  task  of  rousing  him  easier.  At  the  first 
touch  the  squire  sprang  up,  swearing  by  his  Lord  Harry  he  had  just 
dreamed  of  fire,  and  muttering  of  buckets. 

"  Sewis !  you're  the  man,  are  you :  where  has  it  broken  out  ?  " 

**  No,  sir ;  no  fire,"  said  Sewis ;  **  you  be  cool,  sir." 

**  Cool,  sir !  confound  it,  Sewis,  haven't  I  heard  a  whole  town  of 
steeples  at  work  ?  I  don't  sleep  so  thick  but  I  can  hear,  yon  dog ! 
Fellow  comes  here,  gives  me  a  start,  tells  me  to  be  cool ;  what  the  dence ! 
nobody  hurt,  then  ?  all  right !  " 

The  squire  had  fallen  back  on  his  pillow  and  was  relapsing  to  sleep. 

Sewis  spoke  impressively  :  *^  There's  a  gentleman  downstairs ;  a 
gentleman  downstairs,  sir.     He  has  come  rather  late." 

**  Gentleman  downstairs  come  rather  late."  The  squire  recapitnlaied 
the  intelligence  to  possess  it  thoroughly.  '*  Rather  late,  eh  f  Oh ! 
Shove  him  into  a  bed,  and  give  him  hot  brandy  and  water,  and  be  hanged 
to  him  I" 

Sewis  had  the  office  of  tempering«a  severely  distasteful  announcement 
to  the  squire. 

He  resumed :  '<  The  gentleman  doesn't  talk  of  staying.  That  is  not 
his  business.     It's  rather  late  for  him  to  arrive." 

«*  Rather  late  !  "  roared  the  squire.     "  Why,  what's  it  o'clock  ?" 

Reaching  a  hand  to  the  watch  over  his  head,  he  cau^l  si^^t  ef  the 
unearthly  hour.  ** A  quarter  to  two?  Gentleman  downstein?  Pan't 
be  that  infernal  apothecary  who  broke  's  engagement  to  dine  with  ae  hut 
night  ?  By  George,  if  it  is  I'll  souse  him ;  I'll  drench  him  from  bead  to 
heel  as  though  the  rascal  'd  been  dravm  through  the  duck-pond.  Two 
o'clock  in  the  morning?  Why,  the  man's  drunk.  Tell  him  I'm  a 
magistrate,  and  I'll  commit  him,  deuce  take  him  ;  give  him  fourteen  days 
for  a  sot ;  another  fourteen  for  impudence.  I've  given  a  month  'fore  now. 
Comes  to  me,  a  justice  of  the  peace  ! — man's  mad  I  Tell  him  he's  in 
peril  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  And  doesn't  talk  of  staying  ?  Lift  him  out  o'  the 
house  on  the  top  o'  your  boot,  Sewis,  and  say  it's  mine  ;  you've  my  leave." 

Sewis  withdrew  a  step  from  the  bedside.  At  a  safe  distance  he  frt>nted 
his  master  steadily;  almost  admonishingly.  ''It's  Mr.  Richmond,  sir,'* 
he  said. 

'<  Mr.  •  .  ."    The  squire  checked  big  breath.    That  was  a  iuubm 
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never  attered  at  the  Grange.  "  The  scoundrel  ?  "  he  inquired  harshly, 
half  ID  the  tone  of  one  assuring  himself,  and  his  rigid  dropped  jaw  shut. 

The  fact  had  to  he  denied  or  affirmed  instantly,  and  Sewis  was  silent. 

Grasping  his  bedclothes  in  a  lump,  the  squire  cried :  **  Downstairs  ? 
downstairs,  Sewis  ?    You've  admitted  him  into  my  house  !  *' 

"  No,  sir." 

"  You  have  I  " 

"  He  is  not  in  the  house,  sir.'' 

**  You  have  !     How  did  you  speak  to  him,  then  ?  ** 

"  Out  of  my  window,  sir.'* 

"  What  place  here  is  the  scoundrel  soiling  now  ?  " 

''  He  is  on  the  doorstep  outside  the  house." 

'*  Outside,  is  he  ?  and  the  door's  locked  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Let  him  rot  there  I  " 

By  this  time  the  midnight  visitor's  patience  had  become  exhausted.  A 
renewal  of  his  clamour  for  immediate  attention  fell  on  the  squire's  ear, 
amazing  him  to  stupefaction  at  such  challenging  insolence. 

"  Hand  me  my  breeches,"  ho  called  to  Sewis ;  **  I  can't  think  brisk 
out  of  my  breeches." 

Sewis  hold  the  garment  ready.  The  squire  jumped  from  the  bed, 
faming  speechlessly,  chafing  at  gaiters  and  braces,  cravat  and  coat,  and 
allowed  his  buttons  to  be  fitted  neatly  on  his  calves ;  the  hammering  at 
the  hall-door  and  plucking  at  the  bcU  going  on  without  intermission.  He 
wore  the  aspect  of  one  who  assumes  a  forced  composure  under  the  inflic- 
tion of  outrages  on  his  character  in  a  court  of  law,  where  he  must  of 
necessity  listen  and  lock  his  boiling  replies  within  his  indignant  bosom. 

**  Now,  Sewis,  now  my  horsewhip,"  he  remarked,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
simple  adjunct  of  his  equipment. 

"  Your  hat,  sir  ?  " 

"  My  horsewhip,  I  said." 

"  Your  hat  is  in  the  hall,"  Sewis  observed  gravely. 

'*  I  asked  you  for  my  horsewhip." 

"  That  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere,"  said  Sewis. 

The  squire  was  diverted  from  his  objurgations  against  this  piece  of 
servitorial  defiance  by  his  daughter  Dorothy's  timid  appeal  for  permission 
to  come  in.  Sewis  left  the  room.  Presently  the  squire  descended,  fully 
clad,  and  breathing  sharply  from  his  nostrils.  Servants  were  warned  off 
out  of  hearing ;  none  but  Sewis  stood  by. 

The  squire  himself  unbolted  the  door,  and  threw  it  open  to  the  limit 
of  the  chain. 

*«  Who's  there  ?  "  he  demanded. 

A  response  followed  promptly  from  outside  :  **  I  take  you  to  be  Mr. 
Hany  Lepel  Beltham.  Correct  me  if  I  err.  Accept  my  apologies  for 
disturbing  you  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  I  pray." 

"  Your  name  ?  " 

18—2 
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**  Damn*  your  fine  words !  Yes,  it  is.  I  keep  my  flock  clear  of  a  foul 
sheep.'* 

**  Mr.  Beltham,  I  implore  you,  be  merciful.  I  submit  to  any  condi- 
tions :  only  let  me  see  her.  I  will  walk  the  park  till  morning,  bat  say 
that  an  interview  shall  be  granted  in  the  morning.  Frankly,  sir,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  employ  force :  I  throw  myself  utterly  on  your  mercy.  I 
love  the  woman ;  I  have  much  to  repent  of.  I  see  her,  and  I  go  ;  but 
once  I  must  see  her.     So  far  I  also  speak  positively.*' 

"  Speak  as  positively  as  you  like,"  said  the  squire. 

**  By  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  man,  Marian  Richmond  is 
mine  to  support  and  comfort,  and  none  can  hinder  me,  Mr.  Bellham ; 
none,  if  I  resolve  to  take  her  to  myself." 

"  Can't  they  I  "  said  the  squire. 

**  A  curse  be  on  him,  heaven's  lightnings  descend  on  him,  who  keeps 
husband  from  wife  in  calamity  !  " 

The  squire  whistled  for  his  dogs. 

As  if  wounded  to  the  quick  by  this  cold-blooded  action,  Mr.  Richmond 
stood  to  his  fullest  height. 

**  Nor,  sir,  on  my  application  during  to-morrow's  dayhght  shall  I  see 
her  ?  " 

"  Nor,  sir,  on  your  application  " — the  squire  drawled  in  uncontrollable 
mimicking  contempt  of  the  other's  florid  forms  of  speech,  ending  in  his 
own  style, — "  no,  you  won't." 

**  You  claim  a  paternal  right  to  refuse  me  :  my  wife  is  your  child. 
Good.     I  wish  to  see  my  son." 

On  that  point  the  squire  was  equally  decided.  '*  You  can't.  He's 
asleep." 

"  I  insist." 

**  Nonsense ;  I  tell  you  he's  abed  and  asleep." 

**I  repeat,  I  insist." 

**  When  the  boy's  fast  asleep,  man !  " 

**  The  boy  is  my  flesh  and  blood.  You  have  spoken  for  your  daughter 
— ^I  speak  for  my  son.  I  will  see  him,  though  I  have  to  batter  at  your 
doors  till  sunrise." 

Some  minutes  later  the  boy  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  by  his  aunt 
Dorothy,  who  dressed  him  by  the  dark  window-light,  crying  bitterly, 
while  she  said,  **  Hush,  hush  !  "  and  fastened  on  his  small  garments 
between  tender  huggings  of  his  body  and  kissings  of  his  cheeks.  He  was 
told  that  ho  had  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  A  geotlcman  wanted  to  see 
him ;  nothing  more.  Whether  the  gentleman  was  a  good  gentleman,  and 
not  a  robber,  he  could  not  learn  ;  but  his  aunt  Dorothy,  having  wrapped 
him  warm  in  shawl  and  comforter,  and  tremblingly  tied  his  hat-stnngs 
under  his  chin,  assured  him,  with  convulsive  caresses,  that  it  would  soon 
be  over,  and  he  would  soon  be  lying  again  snug  and  happy  in  his  dear 
little  bed.  She  handed  him  to  Sewis  on  the  stairs,  keeping  bis  fingen 
for  an  instant  to  kiss  them ;  after  which,  old  Sewis,  the  lord  of  the  pantfj. 
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where  all  sweet  things  were  stored,  deposited  him  od  the  floor  of  the  hall, 
and  he  found  himself  &cmg  the  man  of  the  night.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  stranger  was  of  enormous  size,  like  the  giants  of  fedry  books ; 
for  as  he  stood  a  little  out  of  the  doorway  there  was  a  peep  of  night  sky 
and  trees  behind  him,  and  the  trees  looked  very  mnch  smaller,  and  hardly 
any  sky  was  to  be  seen  except  over  his  shoulders. 

The  squire  seized  one  of  the  boy's  hands  to  present  him  and  retain 
him  at  the  same  time :  but  the  stranger  plucked  him  from  his  grand- 
father's hold,  and  swinging  him  high,  exclaimed,  **  Here  he  is !  This 
is  Harry  Richmond.     He  has  grown  a  grenadier.'* 

**  Kiss  the  little  chap  and  back  to  bed  with  him,"  growled  the  squire. 

The  boy  was  heartily  kissed  and  asked  if  he  had  forgotten  his  papa. 
He  replied  that  he  had  no  papa :  he  had  a  mamma  and  a  grandpapa. 
The  stranger  gave  a  deep  groan. 

"  You  see  what  you  have  done ;  you  have  cut  me  oflf  from  my  own/* 
he  said  terribly  to  the  squire ;  but  tried  immediately  to  soothe  the  urchin 
with  nursery  talk  and  the  pats  on  the  shoulder  which  encourage  a  little 
boy  to  grow  fast  and  tall.  "  Four  years  of  separation,**  he  resumed, 
<'  and  my  son  taught  to  think  that  he  has  no  father.  By  heavens  !  it  is 
infamous,  it  is  a  curst  piece  of  inhumanity.  Mr.  Beltham,  if  I  do  not 
see  my  wife,  I  carry  oflf  my  son.** 

**  You  may  ask  till  you're  hoarse,  you  shall  never  see  her  in  this 
house  while  I  am  here  to  command,'*  said  the  squire. 

**  Very  well ;  then  Harry  Eichmond  changes  homes.  I  take  him.  The 
aflGEiir  is  concluded.'* 

**  You  take  him  from  his  mother  ?  **  the  squire  sang  out. 

**  You  swear  to  me  she  has  lost  her  wits ;  she  cannot  suflfer.  I  can. 
I  shall  not  expect  from  you,  Mr.  Beltham,  the  minutest  particle  of  com- 
prehension of  a  father's  feelings.     You  are  earthy ;  you  are  an  animal." 

The  squire  saw  that  he  was  about  to  lift  the  boy,  and  said,  **  Stop, 
never  mind  that.  Stop,  look  at  the  case.  You  can  call  again  to-morrow, 
and  you  can  see  me  and  talk  it  over." 

'*  Shall  I  see  my  wife?** 

*'  No,  you  shan*t." 

'*  You  remain  futhful  to  your  word,  sir,  do  you  ?  " 

**  I  do." 

"  Then  I  do  similarly." 

"  What !  Stop !  Not  to  take  a  child  like  that  out  of  a  comfortable 
house  at  night  in  winter,  man  ?  " 

^*  Oh,  the  night  is  temperate  and  warm ;  he  shall  not  remain  in  a 
house  where  his  father  is  dishonoured." 

^'  Stop  !  not  a  bit  of  it,**  cried  the  squire.  '*  No  one  speaks  of  you. 
I  give  you  my  word,  you're  never  mentioned  by  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
the  house." 

**  Silence  concerning  a  father  insinuates  dishonour,  Mr.  Beltham." 

«  Damn  your  fine  speeches,  and  keep  your  blackguardly  hands  off  Uiat 
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boy,"  the  squire  thundered.     "  Mind,  if  you  take  him,  he  goes  for  good 
He  doesn't  get  a  penny  from  me  if  you  have  the  brin^g  of  him  ti| 
YouVe  done  for  him,  if  you  decide  that  way.     He  may  stand  here 
beggar  in  a  stolen  coat  like  you,  and  I  won*t  own  him.     Here,  Harr} 
come  to  me ;  come  to  your  grandad.** 

Mr.  Eichmond  caught  the  boy  just  when  he  was  turning  to  ran. 

'*  That  gentleman,**  he  said,  pointing  to  the  squire,  **  is  your  grand 
papa.  I  am  your  papa.  You  must  learn  at  any  cost  to  know  and  Iot 
your  papa.  If  I  call  for  you  to-morrow  or  next  day  they  will  have  playe 
tricks  with  Harry  Richmond,  and  hid  him.  Mr.  Beltham,  I  requec 
you,  for  the  final  time,  to  accord  me  your  promise — observe,  I  accept  yoB 
promise — ^that  I  shall,  at  my  demand,  to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  obtai 
an  interview  with  my  wife.'* 
ii  The  squire  coughed  out  an  emphatic  **  Never !  *'  and  fortified  it  wit 

^'  an  oath  as  he  repeated  it  upon  a  fuller  breath. 

**  Sir,  I  will  condescend  to  entreat  you  to  grant  this  permission, 
said  Mr.  Richmond,  urgently. 

**  No,  never ;  I  won't !  "  rejoined  the  squire,  red  in  the  face  from 

fit  of  angry  coughing.     **  I  won*t ;  but  stop,  put  down  that  boy;  liste 

to  me,  you  Richmond !     I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.     I'll — if  you'D  swea 

on  a  Bible,  like  a  cadger  before  a  bench  of  magistrates,  you'll  never  sko\ 

your  face  within  a  circuit  o*  ten  miles  hereabouts,  and  won't  trouble  th 

boy  if  you  meet  him,  or  my  daughter,  or  me,  or  any  one  of  us — harkyc 

1*11  do  this  :  let  go  the  boy,  and  I'll  give  ye  five  hundred — 1*11  give  ye  i 

cheque  on  my  banker  for  a  thousand  pounds  ;  and,  hark  me  oat,  yon  d 

this,  you  swear,  as  I  said,  on  the  servants*  Bible,  in  the  presence  of  m; 

butler  and  me,  '  Strike  you  dead  as  Ananias  and  t'other  one  if  yon  don* 

keep  to  it,*  do  that  now,  here,  on  the  spot,  and  I'll  engage  to  sec  yon  pai< 

fifty  pounds  a  year  into  the  bargain.    Stop  !  and  I'll  pay  your  debts  ondei 

two  or  three  hundred.     For  God's  sake,  lot  go  the  boy  I     You  shall  havi 

fifty  guineas  on  account  this  minute.     Let  go  the  boy !     And  your  son — 

there,  I  call  him  your  son — your  son,  Harry  Richmond,  shall  inherit  fronc 

j^  me ;  he  shall  have  Rivcrsley  and  the  best  part  of  my  property,  if  nol 

1  every  bit  of  it.     Is  it  a  bargain  ?     "Will  you  swear  ?     Don't,  and  the 

i  boy's  a  beggar,  he's  a  stranger  here  as  much  as  you.     Take  him,  and  bj 

!  the  Lord,  you  ruin  him.     There  now,  never  mind,  stay,  down  with  him. 

He's  got  a  cold  already  ;  ought  to  be  in  his  bed ;  let  the  boy  down  !  *' 

"You  offer  ma  money,"  Mr.  Richmond  answered.     "That  is  one  of 
the  indignities  belonging  to  a  connection  with   a  man  like  you.     You 
would  have  me  sell  my  son.     To  see  my  afilictcd  wife  I  would  forfeit  my 
'  heart's  yearnings  for  my  son  ;  your  money,  sir,  I  toss  to  the  winds  ;  and 

I  am  under  the  necessity  of  informing  you  that  I  despise  and  loathe  you. 
I  shrink  from  the  thought  of  exposing  my  son  to  your  besotted,  selfish 
example.  The  boy  is  mine ;  I  have  him,  and  he  shall  traverse  the 
wilderness  with  me.  By  heaven !  his  destiny  is  brilliant.  He  shall  be 
hailed  for  what  he  is,  the  rightful  claimant  of  a  place  among  the  proudest 
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in  the  land ;  and  mark  me,  Mr.  Boltbam,  obstinate,  sensual  old  man 
that  you  are !  I  take  tl^e  boy,  and  I  consecrate  my  life  to  the  duty  of 
establishing  him  in  his  proper  rank  and  station,  and  there,  if  you  live  and 
I  hve,  you  shall  behold  him  and  bow  your  grovelling  pig*s  head  to  the 
earth,  and  bemoan  the  day,  by  heaven  I  when  you, — a  common  country- 
squire,  a  man  of  no  origin,  a  creature  with  whose  blood  we  have  mixed 
ours — and  he  is  stone-blind  to  the  honour  conferred  on  him — when  you  in 
your  besotted  stupidity  threatened  to  disinherit  Harry  Eichmond." 

The  door  slammed  violently  on  such  further  speech  as  he  had  in  him 
to  utter.  He  seemed  at  first  astonished ;  but  finding  the  terrified  boy^ 
about  to  sob,  he  drew  a  pretty  box  from  one  of  his  pockets  and  thrust  a 
delicious  sweetmeat  between  the  whimpering  lips.  Then,  after  some 
moments  of  irresolution,  during  which  he  struck  his  chest  soundingly  and 
gazed  down,  talked  alternately  to  himself  and  the  boy,  and  cast  his  eyes- 
along  the  windows  of  the  house,  he  at  last  dropped  on  one  knee  and 
swaddled  the  boy  in  the  folds  of  the  shawl.  Baising  him  in  a  business- 
like way,  he  settled  him  on  an  arm  and  stepped  briskly  across  gravel- 
walk  and  lawn,  like  a  horse  to  whose  neck  a  smart  touch  of  the  whip  ha& 
been  applied. 

The  soft  mild  night  had  a  moon  behind  it  somewhere ;  and  here  and 
there  a  light-blue  space  of  sky  showed  small  raylcss  stars ;  the  breeze 
smelt  fresh  of  roots  and  heath.  It  was  more  a  May-night  than  one  of 
February.  So  strange  an  aspect  had  all  these  quiet  hill-lines  and  larch 
and  fir-tree  tops  in  the  half-dark  stillness,  that  the  boy's  terrors  were 
overlaid  and  almost  subdued  by  his  wonderment ;  he  had  never  before  been 
out  in  the  night,  and  he  must  have  feared  to  cry  in  it,  for  his  sobs  were  not 
loud.  On  a  rise  of  the  park-road  where  a  fir-plantation  began,  he  heard 
his  name  called  faintly  from  the  house  by  a  woman's  voice  that  he  knew 
to  be  his  aunt  Dorothy's.  It  came  after  him  only  once  :  *  *  Harry  Rich- 
mond ; "  but  he  was  soon  out  of  hearing,  beyond  the  park,  among  the 
hollows  that  run  dipping  for  miles  beside  the  great  high-road  towards 
London.  Sometimes  his  father  whistled  to  him,  or  held  him  high  and 
nodded  a  salutation  to  him,  as  though  they  had  just  discovered  one 
another ;  and  his  perpetual  accessibility  to  the  influences  of  spicy  sugar- 
plums, notwithstanding  his  grief,  caused  his  father  to  prognosticate  hope- 
fully of  his  future  wisdom.  So,  when  obedient  to  command  he  had  given 
his  father  a  kiss,  the  boy  fell  asleep  on  his  shoulder,  ceasing  to  know 
that  he  was  a  wandering  infant :  and,  if  I  remember  rfghtly,  he  dreamed 
he  was  in  a  ship  of  cinnamon-wood  upon  a  sea  that  rolled  mightily,  but 
smooth  immense  broad  waves,  and  tore  thing  from  thing  without  a  sound 
or  a  hurt. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

An  Adventure  on  my  own  Account. 

That  night  stands  np  withont  any  clear  traces  about  it  or  near  it,  like 
the  brazen  castle  of  romance  round  which  the  sea-tide  flows.  Mj 
father  must  have  borne  me  miles  along  the  road  ;  he  must  have  procmed 
food  for  me ;  I  have  an  idea  of  feeling  a  damp  forehead  and  drinking  new 
milk,  and  by-and-by  hearing  a  roar  of  voices  or  vehicles,  and  seeing  a 
dog  that  went  alone  through  crowded  streets  without  a  master,  doing 
as  he  pleased,  and  stopping  every  other  dog  he  met.  He  took  his 
turning,  and  my  father  and  I  took  ours.  We  were  in  a  house  that,  to  mj 
senses,  had  the  smell  of  dark  comers,  in  a  street  where  all  the  house-doorB 
were  painted  black,  and  shut  with  a  bang.  Italian  organ-men  and  milk- 
men paraded  the  street  regularly,  and  made  it  sound  hollow  to  their 
music.  Milk,  and  no  cows  anywhere ;  numbers  of  people,  and  no 
acquaintances  among  them  : — my  thoughts  were  occupied  by  the  singu- 
larity of  such  things. 

My  father  could  soon  make  me  forget  that  I  was  transplanted ;  ha 
could  act  dog,  tame  rabbit,  fox,  pony,  and  a  whole  nursery  collection 
alive,  but  he  was  sometimes  absent  for  days,  and  I  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  those  who  were  unable  to  captivate  my  imagina- 
tion as  he  had  done.     When  he  was  at  home  I  rode  him  all  round  the 
room  and  upstairs  to  bed,  I  lashed  him  with  a  whip  till  he  frightened  me, 
so  real  was  his  barking  ;  if  I  said  *^  Menagerie  *'  he  became  a  caravan  of 
wild  beasts ;  I  undid  a  button  of  his  waistcoat,  and  it  was  a  hon  that  made 
a  spring,  roaring  at  me ;  I  pulled  his  coat-tails  and  off  I  went  tugging  at 
an  old  bear  that  swung  a  hind  leg  as  ho  turned  in  the  queerest  way,  and 
then  sat  up  and  beating  his  breast  sent  out  a  mow-moan.     Our  room  was 
richer  to  me  than  all  the  Grange  while  these  performances  were  going 
forward.     His  monkey  was  almost  as  wonderful  as  his  bear,  only  he  was 
too  big  for  it,  and  was  obliged  to  aim  at  reaUty  in  his  representation  of 
this  animal  by  means  of  a  number  of  breakages ;  a  defect  that  brought 
our  landlady  on  the  scene.     The  enchantment  of  my  father's  companion- 
ship   caused    me   to    suffer    proportionately  in    his    absence.     Daring 
that  period  of  solitude,  my  nursemaid  had  to  order  me  to  play,  and 
I  would  stumble  about  and  squat  in  the  middle  of  the   floor,  simck 
suddenly  by  the  marvel  of  the  difference  between  my  present  and  my 
other  home.     My  father  entered  into  arrangements  with  a  Punch  and 
Judy  man  for  him  to  pay  me  regular  morning  visits  opposite  our  window ; 
yet  here  again  his  genius  defeated  his  kind  intentions  ;  for  happening  once 
to  stand  by  my  side  during  the  progress  of  the  show,  he  made  it  so  vivid 
to  me  by  what  he  said  and  did,  that  I  saw  no  fun  in  it  without  him  :  I 
used  to  dread  the  heralding  crow  of  Punch  if  he  was  away,  and  cared  no 
longer  for  wooden  heads  being  knocked  ever  so  hard.     On  Sundays  we 
walked  to  the  cathedral,  and  this  was  a  day  with  a  delight  of  its  own  tat 
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me.  He  was  never  away  on  the  Sonday.  Both  of  us  attired  in  our  best, 
we  walked  along  the  streets  hand  in  hand ;  my  father  led  me  before  the 
cathedral  monuments,  talking  in  a  low  tone  of  British  victories,  and  com- 
mending the  heroes  to  my  undivided  attention.  I  understood  very  early 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  imitate  them.  While  we  remained  in  the  cathedral 
he  talked  of  glory  and  Old  England,  and  dropped  his  voice  in  the  middle 
of  a  murmured  chaunt  to  introduce  Nelson's  name  or  some  other  great 
man*s :  and  this  recurred  regularly.  **  What  are  we  for  now  ?  "  he  would 
ask  mo  as  we  left  our  house.  I  had  to  decide  whether  we  took  a 
hero  or  an  author,  which  I  soon  Icamt  to  do  with  capricious  resolution. 
We  were  one  Sunday  for  Shakspeare ;  another  for  Nelson  or  Pitt. 
"  Nelson,  papa,*'  was  my  most  frequent  rejoinder,  and  he  never  dissented, 
but  turned  his  steps  towards  Nelson's  cathedral  dome,  and  uncovered  his 
head  there,  and  said  :  <'  Nelson,  then,  to-day;  "  and  we  went  straight  to 
his  monument  to  perform  the  act  of  homage.  I  chose  Nelson  in  pre- 
ference to  the  others  because,  towards  bed- time  in  the  evening,  my  father 
told  me  stories  of  our  hero  of  the  day,  and  neither  Pitt  nor  Shakspeare 
lost  an  eye,  or  an  arm,  or  fought  with .  a  huge  white  bear  on  the  ice  to 
make  themselves  interesting.  I  named  them  occasionally  out  of  com- 
passion, and  to  please  my  father,  who  said  that  they  ought  to  have  a  turn. 
They  were,  he  told  me,  in  the  habit  of  paying  him  a  visit,  whenever  I  had 
particularly  neglected  them,  to  Icam  the  grounds  for  my  disregard  of  their 
claims,  and  they  urged  him  to  intercede  with  me,  and  imparted  many  of 
their  unpublished  adventures,  so  that  I  should  be  tempted  to  give  them  a 
chance  on  the  following  Sunday. 

'Great  Will,'  my  father  called  Shakspeare,  and  'Slender  Billy,' 
Pitt.  The  scene  where  Great  Will  killed  the  deer,  dragging  Falstaff  all 
over  the  park  after  it  by  the  light  of  Bardolph's  nose,  upon  which  they 
put  an  extinguisher  if  they  heard  any  of  the  keepers,  and  so  left  everybody 
groping  about  and  catching  the  wrong  person,  was  the  most  wonderful 
mixture  of  fun  and  tears.  Great  W^ill  was  extremely  youthful,  but  every- 
body in  the  park  called  him,  <  Father  William  ;  *  and  when  he  wanted  to 
know  which  way  the  deer  had  gone.  King  Lear  (or  else  my  memory 
deceives  me)  punned,  and  Lady  Macbeth  waved  a  handkerchief  for  it  to 
be  steeped  in  the  blood  of  the  deer  ;  Shylock  ordered  one  pound  of  the 
carcase ;  Hamlet  (I  cannot  say  why,  but  the  fisict  was  impressed  on  me) 
offered  him  a  three-legged  stool ;  and  a  number  of  kings  and  knights  and 
ladies  lit  their  torches  from  Bardolph  ;  and  away  they  flew  distracting  the 
keepers,  and  leaving  Will  and  his  troop  to  the  deer.  That  poor  thing 
died  from  a  different  weapon  at  each  recital,  though  always  with  a  flow  of 
blood  and  a  successful  dash  of  his  antiers  into  Falstaff; — and  to  hear 
Falstaff  bellow  I  But  it  was  mournful  to  hear  how  sorry  Great  Will  wag 
over  the  animal  he  had  slain.  He  spoke  like  music.  I  found  it  pathetic 
in  spite  of  my  knowing  that  the  whole  scene  was  lighted  up  by  Bardolph's 
nose.  When  I  was  just  bursting  out  crying — for  the  deer's  tongue  was 
lolling  out  and  quick  pantings  were  at  his  side ;  he  had  little  ones  at  home 
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— Great  Will  remembered  his  engagement  to  sell  Shjlock  a  pound  of  U 
carcase ;  determined  that  no  Jew  shonld  oat  of  it,  he  bethought  him  th 
Falstaff  could  well  spare  a  pound,  and  he  said  the  Jew  woold  not  see  tl 
difference  :  Falstaif  only  got  off  by  hturd  running  and  roaring  out  that  1 
knew  his  unclean  life  would  make  him  taste  like  pork  and  thus  let  tl 
Jew  into  the  trick. 

My  father  related  all  this  with  such  a  yeritable  matter-of-fact  air,  ai 
such  Hvelincss — he  sounded  the  chase  and  its  cries,  and  showed  Kii 
Lear  tottering,  and  Hamlet  standing  dark,  and  the  vast  substance 
Falstaff — that  I  followed  the  incidents  excitedly,  and  really  saw  thei 
which  was  better  than  understanding  them.  I  requu-ed  somo  help  fro 
him  to  see  that  Hamlet's  offer  of  a  three-legged  stool   at  a  feverL 

t  moment  of  the  chase,  was  laughable.     He  taught  me  what  to  think 

it  by  pitching  Great  Will's  voice  high,  and  Hamlet's  very  low.  I 
degrees  I  got  some  unconscious  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  Sha 
speare.  There  never  was  so  fascinating  a  father  as  mino  for  a  ]m 
anything  under  eight  or  ten  years  old.     He  could  guess  on  Saturdi 

^  whether  I  should  name  William  Pitt  on  the  Sunday ;  for,  on  those  occ 

sions,  *  Slender  Billy,'  as  I  hope  I  am  not  irreverent  in  calling  hii 

'  made  up  for  the  dulness  of  his  high  career  with  a  raspberry-jam  tart,  i 

which,  my  father  told  me  solemnly,  the  illustno'is  Minister  had  in  his  d 
a  passion.  If  I  named  him,  my  father  would  say,  **  W.  P.,  otherwi 
S.  B.,  was  born  in  the  year  so-and-so;  now,"  and  he  wont  to  the  cu 
board,  **  in  the  name  of  Politics,  take  this  and  meditate  upon  him 
The  shops  being  all  shut  on  Sunday,  he  certainly  bought  it,  anticipati] 
me  unerringly,  on  the  Saturday,  and,  as  soon  as  the  tart  appeared,  i 
both  shouted.     I  fancy  I  remember  his  repeating  a  couplet, 

Billy  Pitt  took  a  cake  and  a  raspberry  jam, 
When  he  beard  they  bud  tiikeii  Seriugapatam. 

At  any  rate,  the  rumour  of  his  having  done  so  at  periods  of  strong  excii 
ment,  led  to  the  inexplicable  display  of  foresight  on  my  father^s  part.  Id 
meditations  upon  Pitt  were,  under  this  influence,  favourable  towards  tl 
post  of  a  Piime  Minister,  but  it  was  merely  appetite  that  induced  me  i 
choose  him ;  I  never  could  imagine  a  grandeur  in  his  ofllco,  notwiti 
standing  my  father's  eloquent  talk  of  ruling  a  realm,  shepherding 
people,  hurling  British  thunderbolts.  The  day's  discipline  was,  that  it 
selected  hero  should  reign  the  undisputed  monarch  of  it,  so  when  I  wa 
for  Pitt,  I  had  my  tart  as  he  used  to  have  it,  and  no  stor}%  for  ho  ha 
none,  and  I  think  my  idea  of  the  ruler  of  a  realm  presented  him  to  me  a 
a  sort  of  shadow  about  a  pastrycook's  shop.  But  I  surprised  people  b 
speaking  of  him.  I  made  remarks  to  our  landlady  which  caused  her  t 
throw  up  her  hands  and  exclaim  that  I  was  astonishing.  She  wool 
always  add  a  mysterious  word  or  two  in  the  hearing  of  my  nursemaid  g 
any  friend  of  hers  who  looked  into  my  room  to  see  me.  After  my  fathc 
bad  got  mo  forward  with  instructions  on  the  piano,  and  czercisca  in  ear] 
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« 

English  history  and  the  book  of  the  Peerage,  I  became  the  wonder  of  the 
house.  I  was  put  up  on  the  stool  to  play  "  In  my  cottage  near  a  wood," 
or  "  Cherry  ripe,"  and  then,  to  show  the  range  of  my  accomplishments, 
I  was  asked,  **  And  who  married  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Dewlap  ?  "  and 
I  answered,  **  John  Gregg  Wetherall,  Esquire,  and  disgraced  the  family." 
Then  they  asked  me  how  I  accounted  for  her  behaviour.  **It  was  because 
the  Duke  married  a  dairymaid,"  I  replied,  always  tossing  up  my  chin  at 
that,  lily  father  had  concocted  the  questions  and  prepared  me  for  the 
responses,  but  the  effect  was  striking,  both  upon  his  visitors  and  the  land- 
lady's. Gradually  my  ear  grew  accustomed  to  her  invariable  whisper  on 
these  occasions.  '* Blood  Kile,"  she  said;  and  her  Mends  all  said 
**  No  ! "  like  the  run  of  a  finger  down  a  fiddlestring. 

A  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  called  on  him  one  evening  to  take 
him  out  for  a  walk.  My  father  happened  to  be  playing  with  me  when 
this  gentleman  entered  our  room :  and  he  jumped  up  from  his  hands  and 
knees,  and  abused  him  for  intruding  on  his  privacy,  but  afterwards  he 
introduced  him  to  me  as  Shy  lock's  great-great- great-grandson,  and  said 
that  Shylock  was  satisfied  with  a  pound,  and  his  descendant  wanted  two 
hundred  pounds,  or  else  all  his  body;  and  this,  he  said,  came  of  the 
emigration  of  the  family  from  Venice  to  England.  My  father  only  seemed 
angry,  for  he  went  off  with  Shylock*s  very  great  grandson  arm-in-arm, 
exclaiming,  **  To  the  Rialto  !  "  When  I  told  Mrs.  Waddy  about  the  visitor, 
she  said,  '*  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  then  I'm  afraid  your  sweet  papa  won't 
return  very  soon,  my  pretty  pet."  We  waited  a  number  of  days,  until 
Mrs.  Waddy  received  a  letter  from  him.  She  came  full-dressed  into  my 
room,  requesting  me  to  give  her  twenty  kisses  for  papa,  and  I  looked  on 
while  she  arranged  her  blue  bonnet  at  the  glass.  The  bonnet  would  not 
fix  in  its  place.  At  last  she  sank  down  crying  in  a  chair,  and  was  all 
brown  silk,  and  said  that  how  to  appear  before  a  parcel  of  dreadful  men, 
and  perhaps  a  live  duke  into  the  bargain,  was  more  than  she  knew,  and 
more  than  could  bo  expected  of  a  lone  widow  woman.  **  Not  for  worlds ! " 
she  answered  my  petition  to  accompany  her.  She  would  not,  she  said, 
have  me  go  to  my  papa  there  for  anything  on  earth ;  my  papa  would 
perish  at  the  sight  of  me  ;  I  was  not  even  to  wish  to  go.  And  then  she 
exclaimed,  ''  Oh,  the  blessed  child's  poor  papa ! "  and  that  people  were 
cruel  to  him,  and  would  never  take  into  account  his  lovely  temper,  and 
that  everybody  was  his  enemy,  when  he  ought  to  be  sitting  with  the 
highest  in  the  land.  I  had  realized  the  extremity  of  my  forlorn  state  on  a 
Sunday  that  passed  empty  of  my  father,  which  felt  like  his  having  gone 
for  ever.  My  nursemaid  came  in  to  assist  in  settling  Mrs.  Waddy' s  bonnet 
above  the  six  crisp  curls,  and  while  they  were  about  it  I  sat  quiet,  plucking 
now  and  then  at  the  brown  silk,  partly  to  beg  to  go  with  it,  partly  in 
jealousy  and  love  at  the  thought  of  its  seeing  him  from  whom  I  was  so 
awfully  separated.  Mrs.  Waddy  took  fresh  kisses  off  my  lips,  assuring 
me  that  my  father  would  have  them  in  twenty  minutes,  and  I  was  to  sit 
and  count  the  time.    My  nursemaid  let  her  out.    I  pretended  to  bo 
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absorbed  in  coontrng,  till  I  saw  Mrs.  Waddy  pass  by  the  window.  Hj 
heart  gave  a  leap  of  pain.  I  found  the  street-door  open  and  no  one  in 
the  passage,  and  I  ran  out,  thinking  that  Mrs.  Waddy  would  be  obliged  to 
take  me  if  she  discovered  me  by  her  side  in  the  street. 

I  was  by  no  means  disconcerted  at  not  seeing  her  immediately.  Ranning 
on  from  one  street  to  another,  I  took  the  turnings  with  nnheaitaiing  bold- 
ness, as  if  I  had  a  destination  in  view.  I  must  have  been  out  an  hoar 
before  I  understood  that  Mrs.  Waddy  had  eluded  me ;  so  I  resolTed  to 
enjoy  the  shop-windows  with  the  luxurious  freedom  of  one  whose  specuk- 
tions  on  those  glorious  things  all  up  for  show  are  no  longer  distracted  by 
the  run  of  time  and  a  nursemaid.  Little  more  than  a  glance  was  enough, 
now  that  I  knew  I  could  stay  as  long  as  I  liked.  If  I  stopped  at  all,  it 
was  rather  to  exhibit  the  bravado  of  liberty  than  to  distingoish  any  par- 
ticular shop  with  my  preference  :  all  were  equally  beautiful ;  so  were  the 
carriages  ;  so  were  the  people.  Ladies  frequently  turned  to  look  at  me, 
perhaps  because  I  had  no  covering  on  my  head  ;  but  they  did  not  interest 
me  in  the  least.  I  should  have  been  willing  to  ask  them  or  any  one 
where  the  Peerage  lived,  only  my  mind  was  quite  full,  and  I  did  not  care. 
I  felt  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  walking  would  ultimately  bring  me  to 
St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey ;  to  anything  else  I  was  indifferent. 

Towards  sunset  my  frame  was  struck  as  with  an  arrow  by  the  sen- 
sations of  hunger  on  passing  a  cook*s-shop.  I  faltered  along,  hoping  to 
reach  a  second  one,  without  knowing  why  I  had  dragged  my  limbs  from 
the  ^ist.  There  was  a  boy  in  ragged  breeches,  no  taller  than  mysdf, 
standing  tiptoe  by  the  window  of  a  very  large  and  brilliant  pastrycook*8. 
He  persuaded  me  to  go  into  the  shop  and  ask  for  a  cake.  I  thought  it 
perfectly  natural  to  do  so,  being  hungry  ;  but  when  I  reached  the  counter 
and  felt  the  size  of  the  shop,  I  was  .slightly  abashed,  and  had  to  repeat 
the  nature  of  my  petition  twice  to  the  young  woman  presiding  there. 

"  Gice  you  a  cake,  little  boy  7  "  she  said.  **  We  don't  give  cakes,  we 
sell  them." 

**  Because  I  am  hungry,"  said  I,  pursuing  my  request. 

Another  young  woman  came,  laughing  and  shaking  lots  of  ringlets. 

"  Don't  you  see  he's  not  a  common  boy  7  he  doesn't  whine,"  she 
remarked,  and  handed  me  a  stale  bun,  saying,  ''  Here,  Master  Charles, 
and  you  needn't  say  thank  you." 

**  My  name  is  Harry  Richmond,  and  I  thank  you  very  much,"  I 
replied. 

I  heard  her  say,  as  I  went  out,  **  You  can  see  he's  a  gentleman's 
son."  The  ragged  boy  was  awaiting  me  eagerly.  **  Gemini  1  you're  a  lucky 
one,"  he  cried  :  '*  here,  come  along,  curly-poll."  I  believe  that  I  meant  to 
share  the  bun  with  him,  but  of  course  he  could  not  be  aware  of  my  bene- 
ficent intentions  :  so  he  treated  me  as  he  thought  I  was  for  treating  him, 
and  making  one  snatch  at  the  bun,  ran  off  cramming  it  into  his  mouth. 
I  stood  looking  at  my  hand.  I  learnt  in  that  instant  what  thieving  wu, 
and  begging,  and  hunger,  for  I  would  have  perished  rather  than  ha^ne 
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asked  for  another  cake,  and  as  I  yearned  for  it  in  absolute  want  of  food, 
the  boy*8  nngenerous  treatment  of  me  came  down  in  a  cloud   on  my 
reason.     I  found  myself  being  led  through  the  crush  of  people,  by  an 
old  gentleman,  to  whom  I  must  have  related  an  extraordinary  rigmarole. 
He  shook  his  head,  saying  that  I  was  unintelligible ;  but  the  questions 
he  put  to  me,  **  Why  had  I  no  hat  on  in  the  open  street  ?  **     **  Where 
did  my  mother  live  ?  "    **  What  was  I  doing  out  alone  in  London  ?  *'  were 
so  many  incitements  to  autobiographical  composition  to  an  in&nt  mind, 
and  I  tumbled  out  my  history  afresh  each  time  that  he  spoke.     He  led 
me  into  a  square,  stooping  his  head  to  listen  all  the  while ;  but  when  I 
perceived  that  we  had  quitted  the  region  of  shops,  I  made  myself  quite 
intelligible  by  stopping  short  and  crying :  **lB,mso  hungry."     He  nodded 
and  said,  **  It's  no  use  cross-examining  an  empty  stomach.     You*ll  do 
me  the  favour  to  dine  with  me,  my  little  man.     We'll  talk  over  your 
affairs  by-and-by."     My  alarm  at  having  left  the  savoury  street  of  shops 
was  not  soothed  until  I  found  myself  sitting  at  table  with  him,  and  a  nice 
young  lady,  and  an  old  one  who  wore  a  cap,  and  made  loud  remarks  on  my 
garments  and  everything  I  did.     I  was  introduced  to  them  as  the  little 
boy  dropped  from  the  sky.     The  old  gentleman  would  not  allow  me  to  be 
questioned  before  I  had  eaten.    It  was  a  memorable  feast.     I  had  soup, 
fish,  meat  and  pastry,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  glass  of  wine. 
How  they  laughed  to  see  me  blink  and  cough  after  I  had  swallowed  half 
the  glass  like  water.    At  once  my  tongue  was  unloosed.     I  seemed  to 
rise  right  above  the  roofs  of  London,  beneath  which  I  had  been  but  a 
wandering  atom  a  few  minutes  ago.     I  talked  of  my  wonderful  father, 
and  Grreat  Will,  and  Pitt,  and  the  Peerage.     I  amazed  them  with  my 
knowledge.     When  I  finished  a  long  recital  of  Great  Will's  chase  of  the 
deer,  by  saying  that  I  did  not  care  about  politics  (I  meant,  iq  my  own 
mind,  that  Pitt  was  dull  in  comparison),  they  laughed  enormously,  as  if 
I  had  fired  them  off. 

"Do  you  know  what  you  are,  sir?"  said  the  old  gentleman;  he 
had  firowning  eyebrows  and  a  merry  mouth :  "  you're  a  comical 
character." 

I  felt  interested  in  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  was.  He  informed 
me  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  ready  to  be  pantaloon  to  my  clown,  if  I 
would  engage  him. 

**  Are  you  in  the  Peerage  ?  "  said  I. 

'*  Not  yet,"  he  repHed. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  I  know  nothing  about  you." 

The  young  lady  screamed  with  laughter.  "  Oh,  you  funny  little  boy  ; 
you  killing  little  creature !  "  she  said,  and  coming  round  to  me,  lifted  me 
out  of  my  chair,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  knew  how  to  kiss. 

**  Oh,  yes;  I've  been  taught  that,"  said  I,  giving  the  salute  without 
waiting  for  the  invitation:  "but,"  I  added,  "I  don't  care  about  it 
much."  She  was  indignant,  and  told  me  she  was  going  to  be  offended, 
80  I  let  her  understand  that  I  liked  being  kissed  and  played  with  in  the 
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morning  before  I  was  up,  and  if  she  would  come  to  my  house  oyer  to 
early,  she  would  find  me  lying  next  the  wall  and  ready  for  her. 

'*  And  who  lies  outside  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  That's  my  papa,"  I  was  beginning  to  say,  but  broke  the  words  witii 
a  sob,  for  I  seemed  to  be  separated  from  him  now  by  the  sea  itself.  They 
petted  me  tenderly.  My  story  was  extracted  by  alternate  leading  ques- 
tions from  the  old  gentleman  and  timely  caresses  from  the  ladies.  I 
could  tell  them  everything  except  the  name  of  the  street  where  I  lived. 
My  midnight  excursion  from  the  house  of  my  grandfather  excited  them 
chiefly  ;  also  my  having  a  mother  alive  who  perpetually  fanned  her  face 
and  wore  a  ball- dress  and  a  wreath;  things  that  I  remembered  of  mj 
mother.  The  ladies  observed  that  it  was  clear  I  was  a  romantic  child. 
I  noticed  that  the  old  gentleman  said  "  Humph,"  very  often,  and  his  eye- 
brows were  like  a  rook's  nest  in  a  tree  when  I  spoke  of  my  father 
walking  away  with  Shy  lock's  descendant  and  not  since  returning  to  me. 
A  big  book  was  fetched  out  of  his  library,  in  which  he  read  my  grand- 
father's name.  I  heard  him  mention  it  aloud.  I  had  been  placed  on  • 
stool  beside  a  tea-tray  near  the  fire,  and  there  I  saw  the  old  red  house  of 
Eiversley,  and  my  mother  dressed  in  white,  and  my  aunt  Dorothy ;  and 
they  all  complained  that  I  had  ceased  to  love  them,  and  must  go  to  bed, 
to  which  I  had  no  objection.  Somebody  carried  me  up  and  undressed 
me,  and  promised  me  a  great  game  of  kissing  in  the  morning. 

The  next  day  in  the  strange  house  I  heard  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
sent  one  of  his  clerks  down  to  my  grandfather  at  Riversley,  and  com- 
municated with  the  constables  in  London ;  and,  by-and-by,  Mrs.  Waddy 
arrived,  having  likewise  visited  those  authorities,  one  of  whom  supported 
her  claims  upon  me.  But  the  old  gentleman  wished  to  keep  me  until  his 
messenger  returned  from  Eiversley.  He  made  all  sorts  of  pretexts.  In 
the  end,*  he  insisted  on  seeing  my  father,  and  Mrs.  Waddy,  after  much 
hesitation,  and  even  weeping,  furnished  the  address :  upon  hearing  which, 
spoken  aside  to  him,  he  said,  '*!  thought  so."  Mrs.  Waddy  entreated 
him  to  be  respectful  to  my  father,  who  was,  she  declared,  his  superior, 
and,  begging  everybody's  pardon  present,  the  superior  of  us  all,  throngh 
no  sin  of  his  own,  that  caused  him  to  bo  so  unfortunate ;  and  a  real 
Christian  and  pattern,  in  spite  of  outsides,  though  as  true  a  gentleman  as 
ever  walked,  and  by  rights  should  be  amongst  the  highest.  She  repeated 
**  amongst  the  highest "  reprovingly,  with  the  ears  of  barley  in  her  blue 
bonnet  shaking,  and  her  hands  clasped  tight  in  her  lap.  Old  Mr.  Banner- 
bridge  (that  was  the  old  gentleman's  name)  came  back  very  late  from  his 
visit  to  my  father,  so  late  that  he  said  it  would  be  cruel  to  let  me  go  out  in 
the  street  after  my  bed-time.  Mrs.  Wadily  consented  to  my  remaining,  on 
the  condition  of  my  being  surrendered  to  her  at  nine  o'clock,  and  no 
later,  the  following  morning.  I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Bannerbridge  that 
my  father's  health  and  appetite  were  excellent ;  he  gave  me  a  number 
of  unsatisfying  messages,  all  the  rest  concerning  his  interview  he  whis* 
pcrcd  to  his  daughter  and  his  sister,  Miss  Bannerbridge,  who  said  thej 
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hoped  ihey  would  have  news  from  Hampshire  very  early,  so  that  the  poor 
child  might  be  taken  away  by  the  friends  of  his  infancy.  I  could  under- 
stand that  my  father  was  disapproved  of  by  them,  and  that  I  was  a  kind 
of  shuttlecock  flying  between  two  battledores,  but  why  they  pitied  me  I 
could  not  understand.  There  was  a  great  battle  about  me  when 
Mrs.  Waddy  appeared  punctual  to  her  appointed  hour.  The  victory  was 
hers,  and  I,  her  prize,  passed  a  whole  day  in  different  conveyances,  the 
last  of  which  landed  us  miles  away  from  London,  at  the  gates  of  an  old 
drooping,  mossed,  and  streaked  farmhouse,  that  was  like  a  wall-flower 
in  colour. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DiPWELL  Farm. 

In  rain  or  in  sunshine  this  old  farmhouse  had  a  constant  resemblance  to 
a  wall-flower ;  and  it  had  the  same  moist  earthy  smell,  except  in  the 
kitchen,  where  John  and  Martha  Thresher  lived  apart  from  their  furniture. 
All  the  fresh  eggs,  and  the  butter  stamped  with  three  bees,  and  the  pots 
of  honey,  the  fowls,  and  the  hare  lifted  out  of  the  hamper  by  his  hind 
legs,  and  the  country  loaves  smelling  heavenly,  which  used  to  come  to 
Mrs.  Waddy 's  address  in  London,  and  appear  on  my  father's  table,  were 
products  of  Dipwell  farm,  and  presents  from  her  sister,  Martha  Thresher. 
On  receiving  this  information  I  felt  at  home  in  a  moment,  and  asked  right 
off,  **  How  long  am  I  to  stay  hero  ? — Am  I  going  away  to-morrow  ? — 
What's  going  to  be  done  with  me  ?  **  The  women  found  these  questions 
of  a  youthful  wanderer  touching.  Between  kissings  and  promises  of  hens 
to  feed,  and  eggs  that  were  to  come  of  it,  I  settled  into  contentment.  A 
strong  impression  was  made  on  me  by  Mrs.  Waddy*s  saying,  **  Here, 
Master  Harry,  your  own  papa  will  come  for  you ;  and  you  may  be  sure  he 
will,  for  I  have  his  word  he  will,  and  he's  not  one  to  break  it,  unless  his 
country's  against  him ;  and  for  his  darling  boy  he'd  march  against 
cannons.  So  here  you'll  sit  and  wait  for  him,  won't  you  ?  "  I  sat  down 
immediately,  looking  up.  Mrs.  Waddy  and  Mrs.  Thresher  raised  their 
hands.  I  had  given  them  some  extraordinary  proof  of  my  love  for  my 
father.  The  impression  I  received  was  that  sitting  was  the  thing  to  coDJuro 
him  to  me. 

"  Where  his  heart's  not  concerned,"  Mrs.  Waddy  remarked  of  me 
flatteringly,  "  he's  shrewd  as  a  little  schoolmaster." 

"  He've  a  birds' -nesting  eye,"  said  Mrs.  Thresher,  whose  face  I  was 
studying. 

John  Thresher  wagered  I  would  be  a  man  before  either  of  them 
reached  that  goal.  But  whenever  he  spoke  he  suffered  correction  on 
account  of  his  English. 

**  More  than  his  eating  and  his  drinking,  that  child's  father  worrits 
about  his  learning  to  speak  the  language  of  a  British  gentleman,"  Mrs. 
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because  he's  got  a  will  of  his  own  and  he  won*t  budge,  why,  we  takes  and 
makes  him  one  of  ourselves ;  and  no  disgrace  in  that,  I  shonld  hope !  He 
paid  us  a  compliment,  don't  you  see,  Master  Harry  ?  he  wanted  to  be  an 
Englishman.  '  Can  you  this  ? '  says  we,  sparrin'  up  to  bim.  *  Pretty 
middlinV  says  he,  and  does  it  well.  *  Well,  then,'  says  we,  *  then  you're  one 
of  us,  and  we'll  beat  the  world ; '  and  did  so."  John  Thresher  had  • 
laborious  mind ;  it  cost  him  beads  on  his  forehead  to  moont  to  theee 
satisfactory  heights  of  meditation.  He  told  me  once  that  he  thou^t 
one's  country  was  like  one's  wife :  you  were  bom  in  the  first,  and  married 
to  the  second,  and  had  to  learn  all  about  them  afterwards,  ay,  and  mak« 
the  best  of  them.  He  recommended  me  to  mix,  strain,  and  throw  awij 
the  sediment,  for  that  was  the  trick  o'  brewery.  Every  puzzle  that  beset 
him  in  life  resolved  to  this  cheerful  precept,  the  value  of  which,  he  said, 
was  shown  by  clear  brown  ale,  the  drink  of  the  land.  Even  as  a  child  I 
felt  that  he  was  peculiarly  an  Englishman.  Tales  of  injustice  done  on  iht 
Niger  river  would  flush  him  in  a  heat  of  wrath  till  he  cried  out  for  fresh 
taxes  to  chastise  the  villains.  Yet  at  the  sight  of  beggars  at  his  gates  be 
groaned  at  the  taxes  existing,  and  enjoined  me  to  have  pity  on  the  poor 
taxpayer  when  I  lent  a  hand  to  patch  the  laws.  I  promised  him  I  woidi 
unreservedly,  with  a  laugh,  but  with  a  sincere  intention  to  legislate  in  t 
direct  manner  on  his  behalf.  He,  too,  though  he  laughed,  thanked  me 
kindly. 

I  was  clad  in  black  for  my  distant  mother.  Mrs.  Waddy  brou^ 
down  a  young  man  from  London  to  measure  me,  so  that  my  monmii]; 
attire  might  be  in  the  perfect  cut  of  fashion.  **  The  child's  papa  wooU 
strip  him  if  he  saw  him  in  a  country  tailors  funeral  suit,"  she  said,  and 
seemed  to  blow  a  wind  of  changes  on  me  that  made  me  sore  my  father 
had  begun  to  stir  up  his  part  of  the  world.  He  sent  me  a  prayer  in 
his  o^n  handwritiug  to  say  for  my  mother  in  heaven.  I  saw  it  flying 
up  between  black  edges  whenever  I  shut  my  eyes.  Martha  Thrraher 
dosed  mo  for  liver.  Mrs.  Waddy  found  me  pale  by  the  fireside,  and 
prescribed  iron.  Both  agreed  upon  high -feeding,  and  the  apothecary 
agreed  with  both  in  everything,  which  reconciled  them,  for  both  good 
women  loved  me  so  heartily  they  were  near  upon  disputing  over  the 
medicines  I  was  to  consume.  Under  such  afiectionate  treatment  I  betrayed 
the  alarming  symptom  that  my  imagination  was  set  more  on  my  mother 
than  on  my  father  :  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  for  any  one  to  go  to 
heaven  was  stranger  than  to  drive  to  Dipwcll,  and  I  had  this  idea  when 
my  father  was  clasping  mo  in  his  arms  ;  but  he  melted  it  like  snow  off 
the  fields.  He  came  with  postilions  in  advance  of  him  wearing  crape 
rosettes,  as  did  the  horses.  Wo  were  in  the  cricket-field,  where  Dip  well 
was  playing  its  first  match  of  the  season,  and  a  Dipwell  lad,  furious  to  see 
the  elevens  commit  such  a  breach  of  the  rules  and  decency  as  to  troop  away 
while  the  game  was  hot,  and  surround  my  father,  flung  the  cricket-ball 
into  the  midst  and  hit  two  or  three  of  the  men  hard.  My  father  had  to 
shield  him  from  the  consequences.      He  said  he  hked  that  boy ;  and  be 
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pleaded  for  him  so  winningly  and  foimily  that  the  man  who  was  hurt 
most  laughed  loudest.  Standing  up  in  the  carriage,  and  holding  me  hj 
the  hand,  he  addressed  them  by  their  names  :  **  Sweetwinter,  I  thank  yon 
for  your  attention  to  my  son  ;  and  you,  Thribble  ;  and  you,  my  man ;  and 
yx>u.  Baker ;  Eippengale,  and  you ;  and  you,  Jupp ; "  as  if  he  knew 
them  personally.  It  was  true  he  nodded  at  random.  Then  he  delivered 
a  fihort  speech  and  named  himself  a  regular  subscriber  to  their  innocent 
pleasures.  He  gave  them  money,  and  scattered  silver  coin  among  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  praised  John  Thresher,  and  Martha,  his  wife,  for 
their  care  of  me,  and  pointing  to  the  chimneys  of  the  farm,  said  that  the 
house  there  was  holy  to  him  from  henceforth,  and  ho  should  visit  it 
annually  if  possible,  but  always  in  the  month  of  May,  and  in  the  shape  of  his 
subscription,  as  certain  as  the  cowslip.  The  men,  after  their  fit  of  cheer- 
ing, appeared  unwilling  to  recommence  their  play,  so  he  alighted  and 
delivered  the  first  ball,  and  then  walked  away  with  my  hand  in  his, 
■saying :  "  Yes,  my  son,  we  will  return  to  them  tenfold  what  they  have 
•done  for  you.  The  eleventh  day  of  May  shall  be  a  day  of  pleasure  for 
Dipwell  while  I  last,  and  you  will  keep  it  in  memory  of  me  when  I  am 
gone.     And  now  to  see  the  bed  you  have  slept  in." 

Martha  Thresher  showed  him  the  bed,  showed  him  flowers  I  had 
planted,  and  a  Spanish  chestnut-tree  just  peeping. 

**  Ha  I  '*  said  he,  beaming  at  every  fresh  sight  of  my  doings :  **  madam, 
I  am  your  life-long  debtor  and  friend !  '*     He  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

John  Thresher  cried  out :  "  Why,  dame,  you  trembles  like  a  maid." 

She  spoke  very  faintly,  and  was  red  in  the  face  up  to  the  time  of  our 
departure.  John  stood  like  a  soldier.  We  drove  away  from  a  cheering 
crowd  of  cricketers  and  farm -labourers,  as  if  discharged  from  a  great  gun. 
"  A  royal  salvo !  "  said  my  father,  and  asked  me  earnestly  whether  I  had 
forgotten  to  reward  and  take  a  particular  farewell  of  any  one  of  my  friends. 
I  told  him  I  had  forgotten  no  one,  and  thought  it  was  true,  until  on  our 
way  up  the  sandy  lane,  which  offered  us  a  last  close  view  of  the  old  wall- 
flower farm-front,  I  saw  little  Mabel  Sweetwinter,  often  my  playfellow  and 
bedfellow,  a  curly-headed  girl,  who  would  have  danced  on  Sunday  for  a 
fiiiring,  and  eaten  gingerbread  nuts  during  a  ghost-story.  She  was  sitting 
by  a  furze-bush  in  flower,  cherishmg  in  her  lap  a  lamb  that  had  been 
worried.  She  looked  half  up  at  me,  and  kept  looking  so,  but  would  not 
nod.  Then  good-by,  thought  I,  and  remembered  her  look  when  I  had 
forgotten  that  of  all  the  others. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  HAVE  A  Taste  op  Grandeur. 

Though  I  had  not  previously  seen  a  postilion  in  my  life,  I  gazed  on  the 
pair  bobbing  regularly  on  their  horses  before  me,  without  a  thought  upon 
4ke  marvel  of  their  sudden  apparition  and  connection  with  my  fortunes. 
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I  could  not  tire  of  hearing  the  pleasant  music  of  the  many  feet  at  the  trot, 
and  tried  to  explain  to  my  father  that  the  men  going  up  and  down  made 
it  like  a  piano  that  played  of  itself.  He  langhed  and  kiBsed  me ;  he 
remembered  having  once  shown  me  the  inside  of  a  piano  when  the  kejs 
were  knocked.  My  love  for  him  as  we  droye  into  London  had  a  recognized 
footing :  I  perceived  that  he  was  my  best  friend  and  only  true  companiont 
besides  his  being  my  hero.  The  wicked  men  who  had  parted  ns  were  no 
longer  able  to  do  harm,  he  said.  I  forgot,  in  my  gladness  at  their  defeat, 
to  ask  what  had  become  of  Shylock's  descendant. 

Mrs.  Waddj  welcomed  us  when  wo  alighted.  Do  not  imagine  that  it 
was  at  the  door  of  her  old  house.  It  was  in  a  wide  street  opening  on  a 
splendid  square,  and  pillars  were  before  the  houses,  and  inside  there  waa 
the  enchantment  of  a  little  fountain  playing  thin  as  whipcord,  among  Hams, 
in  a  rock- basin  under  a  window  that  glowed  with  kings  of  England,  copied 
from  boys'  history  books.  All  the  servants  were  drawn  np  in  the  hall  (o 
do  homage  to  me.  They  seemed  less  real  and  hving  .than  the  wonder  of 
the  sweet-smelling  chairs,  the  birds,  and  the  elegant  dogs.  Kichest  of 
treats  a  monkey  was  introduced  to  me.  *'It's  your  papa*8  whim,*' 
Mrs.  Waddy  said,  resignedly ;  "  he  says  he  must  have  his  jester.  Indeed 
it  is  no  joke  to  me."  Yet  she  smiled  happily,  though  her  voice  was 
melancholy.  From  her  I  now  learnt  that  my  name  was  Richmond  Boy, 
and  not  Horry  Richmond.  I  said,  **  Very  well,"  for  I  was  used  to  change. 
Everybody  in  the  house  wore  a  happy  expression  of  countenance,  except 
the  monkey,  who  was  too  busy.  As  we  mounted  the  stairs  I  saw  more 
kings  of  England  painted  on  the  back-windows.  Mrs.  Waddy  said  :  **  It 
is  considered  to  give  a  monarchical  effect," — she  coughed  modestly  after 
the  long  word,  and  pursued  :  '*  as  it  should."  I  insisted  upon  going  to 
the  top-floor,  where  I  expected  to  find  William  the  Conqueror,  and  found 
him ;  but  that  strong  connecting  link  between  John  Thresher  and  me 
presented  himself  only  to  carry  my  recollections  of  the  Dipwell  of  yester- 
day as  far  back  into  the  past  as  the  old  Norman  days. 

''And  down  go  all  the  kings,  downstairs,"  I  said,  surveying  them 
consecutively. 

'*  Yes,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  that  might  lead  one  to  think  it  their 
lamentable  fate.  ''And  did  the  people  look  at  you  as  you  drove  along 
through  the  streets,  Master  Richmond  ?  " 

I  said,  "  Yes,"  in  turn  ;  and  then  we  left  off  answering,  but  questioned 
one  another,  which  is  a  quicker  way  of  getting  at  facts  :  I  know  it  is  with 
boys  and  women.  Mrs.  Waddy  cared  much  less  to  hear  of  Dipwell  and 
its  inhabitants  than  of  the  sensation  created  everywhere  by  our  equipage. 
I  noticed  that  when  her  voice  was  not  melancholy  her  face  was.  She 
showed  me  a  beautiful  Uttlo  pink  bed,  having  a  crown  over  it,  in  a  room 
opening  to  my  father's.  Twenty  thousand  magnificent  dreams  seemed  to 
flash  their  golden  doors  when  I  know  that  the  bed  was  mine.  I  thought 
it  almost  as  nice  as  a  place  by  my  father's  side. 

"  Don't  you  like  it,  Mrs.  Waddy  ?  "  I  said. 
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6h6  muled  and  dghed.  ''  Like  it  ?  Oh  I  yes,  my  dear,  to  be  sure 
I  do.     I  only  hope  it  won't  vanish."     She  simpered  and  looked  sad. 

I  had  too  many  distractions,  or  I  should  have  asked  her  whether  my 
s^m^mng  and  delightfol  new  home  had  ever  shown  symptoms  of  ¥anishing ;  it 
speared  to  me,  judging  from  my  experience,  that  nothing  moved  violently 
except  myself,  and  my  principal  concern  was  lest  any  one  should  carry  me 
away  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  the  evening  I  was  introduced  to  a  company 
of  gentlemen  who  were  drinking  wine  after  dinner  with  my  father.  They 
dipped  their  hands  and  laughed  immoderately  on  my  telling  them  that 
I  thought  those  kings  of  England  who  could  not  find  room  on  the  windows 
must  have  gone  down  to  the  cellars. 

**  They  are  going,"  my  &ther  said.  He  drank  off  a  glassful  of  wine 
and  sighed  prodigiously.  **  They  are  going,  gentlemen,  going  there,  like 
good  wine,  like  old  poil;,  which  they  tell  us  is  going  also.  Favour  me 
by  drinking  to  the  health  of  Eichmond  Boy,  the  younger." 

They  drank  to  me  heartily,  but  my  fiather  had  fisdlen  mournful  before  I 
left  the  room. 

Pony-riding,  and  lessons  in  boxing  and  wrestling,  and  lessons  in 
French  from  a  French  governess,  at  whose  appearance  my  father  always 
seemed  to  be  beginning  to  dance  a  minuet,  so  exuberantly  courteous  was 
he ;  and  lessons  in  Latin  from  a  tutor,  whom  my  father  invited  to  dinner 
once  a  fortnight,  but  did  not  distinguish  otherwise  than  occasionally  to 
take  down  Latin  sentences  in  a  note-book  from  his  dictation,  occupied  my 
mornings.  My  father  told  the  man  who  instructed  me  iu  the  art  of  self- 
defence  that  our  family  had  idways  patronized  his  profession.  I  wrestled 
ten  minutes  eveiy  day  with  this  man's  son,  and  was  regularly  thrown.  On 
fine  afternoons  I  was  dressed  in  black  velvet  for  a  drive  in  the  park,  where 
my  father  uncovered  his  head  to  numbers  of  people,  and  was  much  looked 
at.  ''  It  is  our  duty,  my  son,  never  to  forget  namjes  and  persons ;  I  beg 
you  to  bear  that  in  mind,  my  dearest  Eichie,"  he  said.  We  used  to  go 
to  his  opera  box ;  and  we  visited  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  my  father,  though  he  complained  of  the  decay  of  British 
eloquence,  and  mourned  for  the  days  of  Chatham,  and  William  Pitt  (our 
old  friend  of  the  cake  and  the  raspberry  jam),  and  Burke,  and  Sheridan, 
encouraged  the  orators  with  approving  murmurs.  My  father  no  longer 
laid  stress  on  my  studies  of  the  Peerage.  '<  Now  I  have  you  in  the  very 
atmosphere,  that  will  come  of  itself,"  he  said.  I  wished  to  know  whether 
I  was  likely  to  be  transported  suddenly  to  some  other  place.  He  assured 
me  that  nothing  save  a  convulsion  of  the  earth  would  do  it,  which  com- 
forted me,  for  I  took  the  firmness  of  the  earth  in  perfect  trust.  We  spoke 
of  our  old  Sunday  walks  to  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey  as  of  a  day 
that  had  its  charm.  Our  pew  among  a  fashionable  congregation  pleased  him 
better.  The  pew-opener  curtseyed  to  none  as  she  did  to  him.  For  my 
part,  I  missed  the  monuments  and  the  chaunts,  and  something  besides 
that  had  gone — ^I  knew  not  what.  At  the  first  indication  of  gloom  in  me, 
my  father  became  alarmed,  and,  after  making  me  stand  wiUi  my  tongue 
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out  before  himself  and  Mrs.  Waddj,  like  a  dragon  in  a  piece  of  tapestry, 
wonld  resume  bis  old  playfulness,  and  try  to  be  the  same  that  he  bad  been 
in  Mrs.  Waddy's  lodgings.  Then  we  read  the  Arabian  Nights  together, 
or,  rather,  he  read  them  to  me,  often  acting  out  the  incidents  as  we  rod£ 
or  drove  abroad.  An  omission  to  perform  a  duty  was  the  fatal  forgetfol- 
ness  to  sprinkle  pepper  on  the  cream-tarts  ;  if  my  &ther  subjected  me  to 
an  interrogation  concerning  my  lessons,  ho  was  the  dread  African  magician 
to  whom  must  be  surrendered  my  acquisition  of  the  ring  and  the  mustv 
old  lamp.  We  wore  quite  in  the  habit  of  meeting  fair  Persians.  He  would 
frequently  ejaculate  that  he  resembled  the  Three  Calendars  in  more  re- 
spects than  one.  To  divert  mo  dming  my  recovery  from  measles,  he  one 
day  hired  an  actor  in  a  theatre,  and  put  a  cloth  round  his  neck,  and  seated 
him  in  a  chair,  rubbed  his  chin  with  soap,  and  played  the  part  of  the  Barba 
over  him,  and  I  have  never  laughed  so  much  in  my  life.  Poor  Mrs.  Waddv 
got  her  hands  at  her  sides,  and  kept  on  gasping,  **  Oh,  sir  !  oh !  "  while 
the  Barber  hurried  away  from  the  half- shaved  young  man  to  consult  lus 
pretended  astrolabe  in  the  next  room,  where  we  heard  him  shouting  the 
sun's  altitude,  and  consulting  its  willingness  for  the  impatient  young  mm 
to  be  further  shaved  ;  and  back  he  came,  seeming  refreshed  to  have  leant 
the  sun's  favourable  opinion,  and  gabbling  at  an  immense  rate,  full  of 
barber's  business.  The  servants  were  allowed  to  be  spectators  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  young  man  was  shaved,  my  father  dismissed  him  with  the  tone 
of  a  master.  No  wonder  they  loved  him.  Mrs.  Waddy  asked  who  cooM 
help  it  ?  I  remember  a  pang  I  had  when  she  spoke  of  his  exposure  it 
the  risk  of  marrying  again  ;  it  added  a  curious  romantic  tenderness  to  xnj 
adoration  of  him,  and  made  mo  feci  that  he  and  I  stood  against  the  world. 
To  have  his  hand  in  mine  was  my  delight.  Then  it  was  that  I  could  think 
earnestly  of  Prince  Ahmed  and  the  kind  and  beautiful  Peribanou,  whom  I 
would  not  have  minded  his  manydng.  My  favourite  dream  was  to  see 
him  shooting  an  arrow  in  a  match  for  a  prize,  and  losing  the  prize  because 
of  not  finding  liis  arrow,  and  wondering  where  the  arrow  had  flown  to,  and 
wandering  after  it  till  he  passed  out  of  green  fields  to  grassy  rocks,  and  to 
a  stony  desert,  where  at  last  he  found  his  arrow  at  an  enormous  distance 
from  the  shooting  line,  and  there  was  the  desert  all  about  him,  and  the 
sweetest  fairy  ever  imagined  going  to  show  herself  to  him  in  the  groimd 
under  his  feet.  In  his  absence  I  really  hungered  for  him,  and  was  jealous. 
During  this  Arabian  life,  we  sat  on  a  carpet  that  flew  to  the  Continent, 
where  I  fell  sick,  and  was  cured  by  smelling  at  an  apple ;  and  my  father 
directed  our  movements  through  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  which  told  us  the 
titles  of  the  hotels  ready  to  receive  us.  As  for  the  cities  and  cathedrals, 
the  hot  meadows  under  mountains,  the  rivers  and  the  castles — they  were 
little  more  to  me  than  an  animated  book  of  geography,  opening  and  shutting 
at  random ;  and  travelling  from  place  to  place  must  have  seemed  to  me 
so  much  like  the  life  I  had  led,  that  I  was  generally  as  quick  to  cry  as  to 
laugh,  and  was  never  at  peace  between  any  two  emotions.  By-and-bj  I 
lay  in  a  gondola  with  a  young  lady.     My  father  made  frionds  fiist  on  our 
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travels :  her  parents  were  among  the  number,  and  she  fell  in  love  with 
me,  and  enjoyed  having  the  name  of  Peribanou,  which  I  bestowed  on  her 
for  her  delicious  talk  of  the  blue  and  red- striped  posts  that  would  spout 
up  fountains  of  pearls  if  they  were  plucked  from  their  beds,  and  the 
palaces  that  had  flown  out  of  the  farthest  corners  of  the  world,  and  the 
city  that  would  some  night  or  other  vanish  suddenly,  leaving  bare  sea  and 
ripples  to  say  "  Where  ?  where  ?  "  as  they  rolled  over.  I  would  have 
seen  her  marry  my  father  happily.  She  was  like  rest  and  dreams  to  me, 
soft  sea  and  pearls.  We  entered  into  an  arrangement  to  correspond  for 
life.  Her  name  was  Clara  Goodwin ;  she  requested  me  to  go  always  to 
the  Horse  Guards  to  discover  in  what  part  of  the  world  Colonel  Goodwin 
might  be  serving  when  I  wanted  to  write  to  her.  I,  in  return,  could  give 
no  permanent  address,  so  I  related  my  history  from  the  beginning.  **  To 
write  to  you  would  be  the  same  as  writing  to  a  river,"  she  said ;  and 
insisted  that  I  should  drop  the  odious  name  of  Boy  when  I  grew  a  man. 
My  father  quarrelled  with  Colonel  Goodwin.  Months  afterwards  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  only  just  been  torn  from  Clara,  but  she  stood  in  a  mist,  irre- 
coverably distant.     I  had  no  other  friend. 

Twelve  dozen  of  splendid  Burgundy  were  the  fruit  of  our  tour,  to  be 
laid  down  at  Dip  well  farm  for  my  arrival  at  my  majority,  when  I  should 
be  a  legal  man,  embarked  in  my  own  ship,  as  my  father  said.  I  did  not 
taste  the  wine.  **  Porter  for  me  that  day,  please  God !  "  cried  Mrs.  Waddy, 
who  did.  My  father  eyed  her  with  pity,  and  ordered  her  to  send  the  wine 
down  to  Dipwell,  which  was  done.  He  took  me  between  his  knees,  and 
said  impressively,  "  Now,  Bichie,  twelve  dozen  of  the  best  that  man  can 
drink  await  you  at  the  gates  of  manhood.  Few  fathers  can  say  that  to 
their  sons,  my  boy  !  If  we  drink  it  together,  blessings  on  the  day  !  If 
I'm  gone,  Bichie,  shut  up  in  the  long  box,"  his  voice  shook,  and  he  added, 
"  gone  to  Peribanou  underneath,  you  know,  remember  that  your  dada  saw 
that  the  wine  was  a  good  vintage,  and  bought  it  and  had  it  bottled  in  his 
own  presence  while  you  were  asleep  in  the  Emperor's  room  in  the  fine  old 
Burgundy  city,  and  swore  that,  whatever  came  to  them  both,  his  son  should 
drink  the  wine  of  princes  on  the  day  of  his  majority."  Here  my  father's 
tone  was  highly  exalted,  and  he  sat  in  a  great  flush.  I  promised  him  I 
would  bend  my  steps  towards  Dipwell  to  be  there  on  my  twenty-first 
birthday,  and  ho  pledged  himself  to  bo  there  in  spirit  at  least,  bodily  if 
possible.  We  sealed  the  subject  with  some  tears.  He  often  talked  of 
commissioning  a  poet  to  compose  verses  about  that  wonderful  coming  day 
at  Dipwell.  The  thought  of  the  day  in  store  for  us  sent  me  strutting  as 
though  I  had  been  in  the  presence  of  my  drill-master.  Mrs.  Waddy, 
however,  grew  extremely  melancholy  at  the  mention  of  it.  **  Lord  only 
knows  where  we  shall  all  be  by  that  time  !  "  she  sighed.  **  She  is  a  dewy 
woman,"  said  my  father,  disdainfully.  They  appeared  always  to  be  at 
variance,  notwithstanding  her  absolute  devotion  to  him.  My  father 
threatened  to  have  her  married  to  somebody  immediately  if  she  afflicted  him 
with  what  he  called  her  Waddyism.   She  had  got  the  habit  of  exclaiming  at 
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I  the  end  of  her  remarks,  '*  No  matter ;  our  clock  strikes  soon  I "  in  a  ^ 

i:  that  commuuicatod  to  mc  an  obscure  idea  of  a  door  going  to  open  one 

j  pcctedly  in  one  of  the  walls,  and  conduct  us,  bj  subterranean  passage 

i  into  a  new  country.     My  fathor^s  method  of  rebuking  her  anxious  natu 

was  to  summon  his  cook,  the  funniest  of  Frenchmen,  Monsieor  Alphons 
*  and  issue  orders  for  a  succession  of  six  dinner-parties.      ''And  no' 

ma'am,  you  have  occupation  for  your  mind,"  he  would  say.     To  judge  1 

the  instantaneous  composure  of  her  whole  appearance,  ho  did  produce 

temporar}'  abatement  of  her  malady.     The  good  soul  bustled  out  of  tl 

r-  room  in  attendance  upon  M.  Alphonsc,  and  never  complained  while  tl 

dinners  lasted,  but  it  was  whispered  that  she  had  fits  in  the  upper  part 
the  house.     No  sooner  did  mv  father  hear  the  rumour  than  he  aocus 
her  to  her  face  of  this  enormity,  tolling  her  that  he  was  determined 
,  effect  a  permanent  cure,  even  though  she  should  drive  him  to  nnlimii 

expense.  We  had  a  ball  party  and  an  Aladdin  supper,  and  for  a  fortnig 
my  father  hired  postilions;  we  flashed  through  London.  My  fath 
backed  a  horse  to  run  in  the  races  on  Epsom  Do^^iis  named  Prince  Roy; 
only  for  the  reason  that  his  name  was  Prince  Hoyal,  and  the  horse  wo 
which  was,  he  said,  a  proof  to  me  that  in  our  country  it  was  conuni 
<  prudence  to  stick  to  royalty  ;  and  he  bade  me  note  that  if  he  went  in 

caxi'iagc  and  two,  he  \\as  comparativuly  unnoticed,  whereas  when  he  w 
beheld  in  a  carnage  and  four,  with  postilions,  at  a  glance  from  him  1 
country  people  tugged  their  forelocks,  and  would  hke,  if  he  woold  1 
,  them,  to  kiss  his  hand.     **  We  will  trj-  the  scarlet  Uvery  on  one  of  o 

drives,  Kiehie,"    said  he.     Mrs.  Waddy  heard  him.     **  It  is  unhiwfi 
.  sir,"  she  said.     "  For  whom,  ma'am?"  asked  my  father.     "  None  b 

royal  .  .  .  .  "  she  was  explaining,  but  stopped,  for  he  showed  her  ! 
awful  frown,  and  she  cried  so  that  my  heart  ached  for  her.  My  fath 
went  out  to  order  the  livery  on  the  spot.  Ho  was  very  excited.  Th« 
it  was  that  Mrs.  Waddy,  embracing  me,  said,  **  My  dear,  my  own  Mast' 
liichmond,  my  little  Harrys  prepare  your  poor  child's  heart  for  e\*il  days, 
t  I  constnied  her  unintelligible  s].>cech  as  an  attack  upon  my  father,  au 

abused  her  violently.  While  I  was  in  this  state  of  wrathful  champioi 
ship,  the  hall-door  was  opened.  I  ran  out  and  caught  sight  of  my  aoi 
Dorothy,  in  company  with  old  ]Mr.  Bannerbridge.  I  was  kissed  an 
hugged  for  I  know  not  how  long,  until  the  smell  of  Riversley  took  cntii 
possession  of  mo,  and  my  old  home  seemed  nearer  than  the  one  I  live 
in ;  but  my  aunt,  seeing  tears  on  my  checks,  asked  me  what  was  m 
caubc  of  sorrow.  In  a  moment  I  poured  out  a  flood  of  complaints  agaiui 
Mrs.  Waddy  for  vexing  mv  father.  When  she  heard  of  the  scarlet  livcri 
my  aunt  lifted  her  hands.  *'  The  man  is  near  the  end  of  his  wits  and  hi 
money  together,"  suid  Mr.  Bannerbridge;  and  she  said  to  me,  **  ^ly  dzirlin 
Harry  will  come  back  to  his  own  nice  little  room,  and  see  his  grandpap 
soon,  won't  you,  my  i)ct  ?  All  is  ready  fi»r  him  there  as  it  used  to  ht 
except  poor  mamma.  *  Kiss  m}'^  boy,  my  Ilarry  —  Hany  Itichmoud 
Those  were  her  last  words  on  her  death-bed,  before  she  went  to  Goc 
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Harry,  mj  own  f  There  is  Sampson,  the  pony,  and  Hany's  dog,  Prinee^ 
and  his  lamh,  Daisy,  grown  a  sheep,  and  the  plonghboy,  Dick,  with  the 
big  boots.'*  Much  more  sweet  talk  of  the  same  current  that  made  my 
&ce  cloudy  and  bright,  and  filled  me  with  desire  for  Biversley,  to  see 
my  mother's  graye  and  my  friends. 

Aunt  Dorothy  looked  at  me.  *'  Come  now,"  she  said ;  **  come  with 
me,  Harry."  Her  trembling  seized  on  me  like  a  fbre.  I  said,  **  Yes," 
though  my  heart  sank  as  if  I  had  lost  my  father  with  the  word.  She 
caught  me  in  her  arms  tight,  murmuring,  **  And  dry  our  tears  and  make- 
our  house  laugh.  Oh  I  since  the  night  that  Harry  went  .  .  •  And  I  am 
now  Harry's  mamma,  he  has  me." 

I  looked  on  her  forehead  for  the  wreath  of  white  flowers  my  mother 
used  to  wear,  and  thought  of  my  father's  letter  with  the  prayer  written 
on  the  black-bordered  page.  I  said  I  would  go,  but  my  joy  in  going  was 
gone.  We  were  stopped  in  the  doorway  by  Mrs.  Waddy.  Nothing 
would  tempt  her  to  surrender  me.  Mr.  Bannerbridge  tried  reasoning 
Yfiih.  her,  and,  as  he  said,  put  the  case,  which  seemed  to  hove  perched 
on  his  forefinger  for  exposition.  He  talked  of  my  prospects,  of  my  sole 
chance  of  being  educated  morally  and  virtuously  as  became  the  graudsoik 
of  an  English  gentleman  of  a  good  old  family,  and  of  my  father  having, 
spent  my  mother's  estate,  and  of  the  danger  of  his  doing  so  with  mine,, 
and  of  religious  duty  and  the  awfulness  of  the  position  Mrs.  Waddy  stood 
in.  He  certainly  subdued  me  to  very  silent  breathing,  but  did  not  afiect 
me  as  my  aunt  Dorothy's  picturing  of  Riversley  had  done ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Waddy,  reduced  to  an  apparent  submissiyeness,  addressed  me 
piteously,  *'  Master  Richmond,  would  you  leave  papa  ? "  I  cried  out, 
''No,  no,  never  leave  my  papa,"  and  twisted  away  from  my  aunt's 
keeping.  My  father's  arrival  caused  me  to  be  withdrawn,  but  I  heard 
his  offer  of  his  hospitality  and  all  that  was  his ;  and  subsequently  there 
was  loud  talking  on  his  part.  I  was  kissed  by  my  aunt  before  she  went» 
She  whispered,  *'  Come  to  us  when  you  are  firee ;  think  of  us  when  you 
pray."  She  was  full  of  tears.  Mr.  Bannerbridge  patted  my  head.  The 
door  closed  on  them  and  I  thought  it  was  a  vision  that  had  passed.  But 
now  my  father  set  my  heart  panting  with  questions  as  to  the  terrible 
possibility  of  us  two  ever  being  separated.  In  some  way  he  painted  my 
grandfather  so  black  that  I  declared  earnestly  I  would  rather  die  than  go- 
to Biversley  ;  I  would  never  utter  the  name  of  the  place  where  there  was. 
evil  speaking  of  the  one  I  loved  dearest.  ''  Do  not,  my  son,"  he  said 
solemnly,  "  or  it  parts  us  two."  I  repeated  after  him,  ''  I  am  a  Roy  and 
not  a  Beltham."  It  was  enough  to  hear  that  insult  and  shame  had  been 
cast  on  him  at  Riversley  for  me  to  hate  the  name  of  the  place.  We  cried 
and  then  laughed  together,  and  I  must  have  delivered  myself  with  amazing 
eloquence,  for  my  father  held  me  at  arms'  length  and  said,  *'  Richie,  the 
notion  of  training  you  for  a  general  commandership  of  the  British  army 
is  a  good  one,  but  if  you  have  got  the  winning  tongue,  the  woolsack  will  do> 
as  well  for  a  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  throne.     That  is  our  aim,  my  son* 
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We  say, — you  will  not  acknowledge  our  birth,  yon  shall  acknowledge  onr 
worth/'  He  complained  bitterly  of  my  aunt  Dorothy  bringing  a  lawyer 
to  our  house.  The  sins  of  Mrs.  Waddy  were  forgiven  her,  owing  to  her 
noble  resistance  to  the  legal  gentleman's  seductive  speech.  So  I  walked 
up  and  down  stairs  with  the  kings  of  England  looking  at  me  oat  of 
the  coloured  windows  quietly  for  a  week;  and  then  two  ngly  men 
entered  the  house,  causing  me  to  suffer  a  fearful  oppression,  though  my 
father  was  exceedingly  kind  to  them  and  had  beds  provided  for  them, 
saying  that  they  were  very  old  retainers  of  his.  But  the  next  day  our 
scarlet  livery  appeared.  After  exacting  particular  attention  to  his  com- 
mands, my  father  quitted  Mrs.  Waddy,  and  we  mounted  the  carriage, 
laughing  at  her  deplorable  eyes  and  prim  lips,  which  he  imitated  for  my 
amusement.  <*  A  load  is  off  my  head,''  he  remarked.  He  asked  me  if 
splendour  did  not  fatigue  me  also.  I  caught  the  answer  from  his  &ee 
and  replied  that  it  did,  and  that  I  should  hke  to  go  right  on  to  Dipwell. 
**The  Burgundy  sleeps  safe  there,"  said  my  father,  and  thought  over 
it.  We  had  an  extraordinary  day.  People  stood  feat  to  gaze  at  ns ;  in 
the  country  some  pulled  off  their  hats  and  set  up  a  cheer.  The  landlordi 
of  the  inns  where  we  bailed  remained  bare-headed  until  we  started  afresh, 
and  I,  according  to  my  father's  example,  bowed  and  lifted  my  cap 
gravely  to  persons  saluting  us  along  the  roads.  Nor  did  I  seek  to  know 
the  reason  for  this  excess  of  respectfulness  ;  I  was  beginning  to  take  to 
it  naturally.  At  the  end  of  a  dusty  high-road,  where  it  descends  the  hill 
into  a  town,  we  drew  up  close  by  a  high  red  wall,  behind  which  I  heard 
boys  shouting  at  play.  We  went  among  them,  accompanied  by  their 
master.  My  father  tipped  the  head  boy  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  and 
following  lunch  with  the  master  and  his  daughter,  to  whom  I  gave  a  kiss 
at  her  request,  a  half-holiday  was  granted  to  the  boys  in  my  name. 
How  they  cheered !  The  young  lady  saw  my  delight,  and  held  me  at  the 
window  while  my  father  talked  with  hers ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  I 
beheld  them  in  imagination  talking :  that  is  to  say,  my  father  issuing  bis 
instructions  and  Mr.  Hippenger  receiving  them  like  a  pliant  hodman  ;  lor 
^e  result  of  it  was  that  two  days  later,  without  seeing  my  kings  of 
England,  my  home  again,  or  London,  I  was  Julia  Eippenger*8  intimate 
friend  and  the  youngest  pupil  of  the  school.  My  father  told  me  sub- 
sequently that  we  slept  at  an  hotel  those  two  nights  intervening.  Memory 
transplants  me  from  the  coach  and  scarlet  livery  straight  to  my  place  of 
imprisonment. 
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LoBD  Macaulay  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  plausibility,  and  his  writingg  gene- 
rally give  one  the  impression,  for  a  time,  not  only  that  he  is  right  and  his 
adversary  wrong,  but  that  each  of  his  wretched  adversaries  in  turn  is 
about  the  greatest  fool  that  ever  lived.  Everything  is  as  clear  and  aa 
simple  as  an  early  proposition  in  Euclid;  and,  according  to  his  pet 
phrase,  perfectly  plain  to  a  clever  schoolboy  of  fourteen.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  one  begins  to  feel  a  certain  suspicion  of  any  of  hi» 
assertions,  however  cleverly  he  may  have  marshalled  facts  and  arguments- 
in  their  support.  All  the  evidence  required  comes  in  too  pat ;  every 
witness  swears  so  precisely  to  the  point  in  question,  that  we  begin  to 
reflect  that  a  certain  amount  of  discrepancy  is  a  characteristic  of  honest 
and  independent  testimony  ;  the  key  turns  so  smoothly  that  we  fancy  the 
lock  must  have  been  oiled ;  and,  in  short,  we  suspect  some  judicious 
"  cooking  *'  in  the  preparation  of  the  case.  I  confess,  at  least,  that  this 
was  my  first  impression  on  reading  some  interesting  remarks  in  one  of  his 
speeches  about  copyright.  It  was  desirable,  from  his  point  of  view,  to  prove 
that  the  greatest  works  of  the  most  eminent  authors  were  generally  pro- 
duced late  in  life  ;  and,  with  his  wonderful  fertility  of  illustration,  he  hurled 
authority  after  authority  at  his  opponents,  till  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  gave 
way  under  his  blows.  In  the  course  of  his  argument,  he  put  forward  twa 
or  three  assertions  which  may  be  worth  a  little  consideration.  There  is, 
he  declares,  no  writer  of  the  first  order  whose  juvenile  performances  were 
his  best.  No  work  of  imagination  of  the  very  highest  class  was  ever,  in 
any  age  or  country,  produced  by  a  man  under  thirty-five.  A  great 
majority  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  existence  have  been  written  in  the 
last  seventeen  years  of  their  authors'  lives  (the  particular  number — seven- 
teen— is  suggested  by  certain  details  of  the  proposed  legislation).  Amongst 
these  may  be  reckoned  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  Othello,  Bacon's  Nm^um 
Organmn  and  De  Augmentis,  Locke's  Essay,  Clarendon's  History,  Hume's 
History,  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Addison's  Spectator,  Burke's 
greatest  works,  Clarissa  Harlowe  and  Sir  CJuirles  Grandison,  Joseph 
Andrews,  Torn  Jones,  and  Amelia,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Waver  ley,  all 
Scott's  novels.  For  Lord  Macaulay's  special  purpose  it  mattered  not 
what  was  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  although  he  makes  some 
cursory  remarks  as  to  the  necessity  of  accumulating  a  store  of  learning 
and  of  thought,  and  of  acquiring  what  is  called  a  "  profound  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart."  The  question,  however,  is  naturally  suggested  whether, 
as  a  general  rule,  a  man  of  fifty  can  produce  better  literary  work  than  a  man 
of  five- and- twenty.     If  this  were  (as  it  is  not)  the  point  at  issue,  some  of 
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Macaulay's  facts  would  be  irrelevant  and  some  inaccurate.  Clarendon^  of 
«ourse,  could  not  compose  his  memoirs  till  he  had  lived  them  ;  and,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  kind  of  knowledge  necessary  for  a  great  history, 
or  for  many  other  works,  whether  in  science,  philosophy,  or  theology,  can 
only  be  acquired  by  a  devotion  to  the  task  continued  for  many  years,  and 
by  a  thoroughly  mature  intellect.  But  that  does  not  prove  that  a  man*s 
intellect  may  not  be  as  \igorous  and  his  work  as  satisfactory  in  his  earlier 
as  in  his  later  years.  Clarendon  may  have  had  as  keen  an  eye  for  ohoraeter 
and  as  great  a  power  of  telling  a  story  before  as  after  the  Civil  War, 
though  at  that  time  he  had  got  no  story  to  tell.  The  fact,  thai  is,  that 
such  writings  are  generally  produced  late  in  life,  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
power  of  the  writer,  but  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  absence  of  materials. 
Hume,  again,  should  really  be  an  example  on  the  opposite  side.  His 
philosophical  works,  which,  for  good  or  evil,  have  produced  an  infloenee 
scarcely  excelled  by  those  of  any  English  writer,  were  published  from 
the  twenty-sixth  to  the  forty-second  year  of  his  life.  The  History^  ndiich 
is  now  held  to  be  hopelessly  superficial,  was  the  result  of  his  later  labomi. 
Berkeley,  his  aoutest  predecessor,  published  his  most  remarkable  meta- 
physical works  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  Such  precocity  is  singular  in 
that  branch  of  intellectual  labour,  which,  above  all,  demands  patient  sod 
systematic  attention.  But,  not  to  inquire  into  this  question  at  length, 
there  is  one  definite  statement  here  made  by  Lord  Maeaulay  which  has 
a  special  interest.  If  any  writers  are  likely  to  obtain  distinction  in  eariy 
life,  one  would  certainly  say  that  it  should  be  the  great  imaginatiiK 
creators.  Is  it  then  true,  as  Lord  Maeaulay  says,  that  no  work  of 
imagination,  <'  of  the  very  highest  class,"*  was  ever  produced  below  the 
age  of  thirty-five  ?  Probably  the  answer  would  depend,  to  a  great  exteni, 
upon  the  liberality  with  which  we  admitted  works  into  that  class  and 
upon  the  definition  of  a  work  of  imagination. 

The  more  ordinary  opinion  is  stated,  and  elaborately  defended,  in 
Helvetius'  De  VEsprtt,  It  is  only  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  or 
forty,  he  says,  that  one  is  capable  of  the  greatest  efibrts  both  of  virtue 
and  of  genius.  After  that  age  our  passions  weaken ;  our  intellect  ceases 
to  grow ;  wo  acquire  no  now  ideas,  and  though  we  may  afterwards 
produce  inferior  work,  it  is  only  by  applying  aud  developing  the  ideas 
which  occurred  in  our  youth  and  which  we  did  not  then  turn  to  account. 
Wo  may  work  out  our  old  materials,  but  we  cannot  originate.  It 
would  be  curious  to  compare  these  opinions  with  facts.  The  complete 
accuracy  of  Lord  Macaulay's  assertion  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to 
maintain.  If  pictures  arc  worlvs  of  imagination  we  might  have  something 
to  say  about  Ilafiaelle,  and  if  the  name  be  restricted  to  literary  art^  we 
might  suggest  that  Uomeo  and  Juliet,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people* 
belongs  to  the  '*  very  highest  class,*'  and  was  produced  before  the  magic 
age.  Or  again  we  might  ask  whether  some  of  the  works  of  Boms, 
Byron,  Keats,  or  Shelley  do  not  come  up  to  the  required  level.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  replied  that  though  each  of  these  writers  showed  estxaor- 
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dinary  powers,  they  rather  promised  than  performed  extracMrdinary  things. 
Yet  the  class  of  which  all  their  performances  are  to  fall  short  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  very  small  one :  and,  in  some  instances,  the  age  of'  the 
writer  is  now  beyond  our  powers  of  discovery.  Fa/Usty  we  may  presmne, 
comes  within  the  most  exclusive  list ;  and  may  suggest  what  is  possibly 
the  trae  meaning  of  the  statement.  Many  of  the  most  poetical  parts  were 
designed,  and  partly  executed,  when  Goethe  was  still  a  very  young  man. 
It  was  not  completed  till  lie  was  past  fifty.  Its  composition  corresponded, 
therefore,  to  the  theory  of  Helvetius,  that,  the  ideas  generated  by  the 
fervour  of  youth  were  gradually  developed  and  perfected  in  maturer  life. 
And  we  may  infer  that,  when  it  is  possible  for  a  man  of  genius  to  put  the 
whole  of  his  character  into  a  single  book,  to  combine  the  fire  of  his 
youth  with  the  riper  judgment  of  his  maturity,  he  will  produce  work  of 
the  highest  conceivable  class.  The  class  of  books  which  correspond  to  this 
definition  is  small,  but  is  something  which  stands  by  itself.  However 
this  may  be,  there  is  one  variety  of  literature  to  which  Lord  Macaulay's 
doctrine  seems  to  apply  with  greater  force  than  we  might  expect.  It 
sounds  strange  in  these  days  of  precocity,  when  most  school-girls  have 
begun  to  compose  their  novel,  and  have  generally  carried  out  their 
design  unless  prevented  by  an  early  marriage,  that  nearly  all  the  great 
English  novelists  have  been  plants  of  slow  growth.  If,  for  example,  we 
take  Bichardson,  De  Foe,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  and  Scott,  we  shall 
find  that  not  one  of  them  published  his  best  works  under  forty.  Bichard- 
son was  past  fifty  when  he  published  Pamela^  and  past  sixty  when  he 
published  Clarissa  Harlawe,  De  Foe  was  over  fifty  when  he  took  to 
story-telling.  Fielding  published  Joseph  Andrews  at  thirty-five,  but  did 
not  produce  Tom  Jones  till  he  was  forty-two.  Sterne  published  the  first 
two  volumes  of  Tristram  Shandy  at  forty-one,  and  Scott  began  his 
marvellous  series  at  the  age  of  forty -three.  Smollett,  the  least  eminent 
of  all  the  names  mentioned,  wrote  Roderick  Random  at  a  very  early  age  ; 
but  Htmphrey  Clinker,  really  his  best  story,  did  not  appear  till  the  year 
of  his  death. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  infer  that  admirable  novels  may  not  be  produced 
at  an  earlier  age.  The  Pickidck  Papers  would  be  there  to  confute  me ;  and 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  Vanity  Fair  or  the  wonderful  story  of  Barry 
Lyndon.  But  one  remark  must  occur  to  everybody.  We  are  firequently 
called  upon  to  admire  the  brilliant  performance  of  some  youthful 
writer.  The  wonderful  power  of  style,  vivacity  of  observation,  quickness 
of  sympathy,  and  all  the  other  qualities  which  fill  so  many  advertising 
columns,  give  promise  of  the  highest  merit.  If  we  believe  only  half 
of  what  is  said,  it  seems  as  though  all  that  is  wanted  is  just  a  little  more 
polish  and  some  of  that  skill  in  literary  workmanship  which  practice 
alone  can  give.  We  look  on  with  eager  eyes,  as  a  keen  sportsman 
observes  the  brilliant  performances  of  a  two-year-old,  and  prophesies  his 
coming  glories  at  Epsom.  Yet,  as  we  know,  two-year-olds  are  very  apt 
to  vanish  mysteriously  from  betting-lists,  and  much-praised  novelists  seem 
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to  have  gradually  less  and  less  hold  upon  their  criiics.  The  sloYen- 
liness  becomes  more  marked  instead  of  gradually  disappearing,  and  the 
good  qualities,  if  they  are  still  there,  become  less  and  less  recognizable. 
\Vhen  an  artist  has  made  a  great  success  by  painting,  say  a  thrilling  scene 
of  murder,  wo  know  too  well  what  is  likely  to  happen.  The  first  year, 
perhaps,  it  was  the  murder  of  William  of  Orange ;  next  year  we  shall  be 
treated  to  the  murder  of  Henry  IV. ;.  then  we.  shall  have  the  murder  of 
llizzio ;  afterwards,  perhaps,  we  shall  bo  treated  to  classical  murders,  and 
witness  the  agonies  of  Julius  Oocsar,  and  then  come  back  to  modem  times 
and  see  tho  death  of  Lincoln.  One  murder  will  succeed  another  in  dreanr 
succession,  each  being  rather  less  vivid  than  the  last,  and  gradually 
dying  away  like  successive  reflections  in  opposing  mirrors.  What  was 
once  a  brilliant  work  of  art  becomes  a  dismal  product  of  manafacturing 
industry,  turned  out  with  the  regularity  and  utter  want  of  intelligence  of  a 
machine.  In  a  remote  country  inn  I  was  once  foolish  enough  to  praise  s 
particular  dish,  perhaps  a  mutton-chop  ;  and  the  cook,  intoxicated  by  that 
unlucky  pancg}'ric,  insisted  upon  providing  a  continuous  scries  of  muttoD- 
chops,  till  the  very  name  and  sight  and  smell  of  that  innocent  dish  bccaw 
oppressive  to  me.  Even  if  such  chop  was  as  good  as  its  predecessors,  my 
palate  had  become  insensible  to  the  charms  of  chops ;  bat  I  rather  think 
that  the  cook  herself  grew  stupid  from  the  limitation  of  her  faculties.  It  is 
distressing  to  see  a  similar  decay  in  the  energies  of  young  authors.  Is  it 
that,  like  tho  aforesaid  two-year-olds,  they  have  been  injudiciously  forced bj 
premature  praise,  aud  that  their  constitutions  are  not  strong  enough  \» 
bear  the  strain  ?  At  any  rate  the  breaking  down  of  our  young  poets  ani 
novelists,  just  as  their  powers  should  be  at  the  fullest  maturity,  is  lament- 
ably common.  Few  things  are  more  melancholy  than  to  see  a  man  of 
true  and  recognized  genius  IiviIlg'^lpon  the  remnant  of  his  old  reputation, 
and  always  in  constant  jealousy  of  that  worst  of  rivals,  his  former  self. 
Critics,  of  course,  are  occasionally  actuated  by  the  meanest,  though  one 
of  the  commonest,  of  motives — the  pleasure  of  picking  holes  in  an  object 
of  general  worship.  They  are,  it  may  be  admitted,  too  ready  to  cry  out 
with  aflected  regret,  that  each  new  work  of  an  established  WTiter  shows 
manifest  symptoms  of  decay;  and  authors  may  have  some  reason  for 
llatteriug  themselves,  whenever  disagreeable  remarks  are  made  about  the 
obvious  decline  of  their  powers,  that  tho  remarks  are  prompted  by  an 
unworthy  jealousy  of  their  greatness.  Yet,  the  fact  remains  that  men** 
talents  do  decay,  and  that  a  man's  last  works  frequently  show^  symptoms 
of  the  process.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  poor  old  actor  still  trying  to 
keep  the  stage,  and  tr}'iug  to  produce  tho  old  effects  with  his  stiff  limbs 
and  cracked  voice.  In  such  cases,  however,  we  are  regretting  that  a  man 
who  has  done  his  best  is  not  content  to  bo  silent  for  the  future,  and  to 
make  a  dignified  exit  from  tho  world.  A  certain  sense  of  respectful 
regret  tempers  our  annoyance  with  compassion.  It  should  perhaps  be 
really  more  painful  to  see  a  man  still  in  his  vigour  ceasing  to  turn  it  to 
account,  because,  having  once  made  a  hit,  he  is  trying  to  make  the  sams 
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hit  over  again  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  eurions  chapter  might  be  written 
on  the  fate  of  continuations.  Did  anybody  ever  follow  Robinson  Crasoe*s 
adventnres  in  his  later  years  without  regretting  that  he  had  ever  again 
been  sent  on  his  travels  ?  Is  it  not  provoking  to  follow  the  progress  of 
Mrs.  Christian  and  all  the  little  Christians,  and  the  party  of  friends  whom 
they  pick  up,  after  the  original  Pilgrim  has  been  satisfactorily  got  across  the 
river  of  death  ?  I  don*t  know  whether  a  continuation  was  ever  thoroughly 
successful :  but  I  am  sxure  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  extreme  importance  of  a  man's  knowing  when  he  has  done 
enough.  They  are  attempts  to  do  in  cold  blood,  and  with  a  jaded  imagi- 
nation, what  was  only  possible  under  the  lively  excitement  which  attends 
upon  the  first  conception  of  a  great  work.  It  is  a  fisict  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  recognizedi  that  life  never  repeats  itself ;  and  that 
any  attempt  to  get  the  old  enjoyment  out  of  the  old  elements  almost 
invariably  ends  in  a  stale,  unprofitable  failure.  Ask  the  same  party  of 
friends  whose  meeting  has  been  a  social  success,  and  observe  how  melan- 
choly they  will  be  when  trying  to  do  it  over  again.  Their  conversation 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  as  spiritless  as  bottles  of  champagne  that  have 
been  opened  for  the  first  meeting.  It  is  hard  to  be  jovial  of  malice 
prepense,  and  certainly  not  less  hard  to  be  poetical.  In  short,  one  of  the 
most  important  arts  we  can  learn  is  the  art  of  leaving  off. 

The  question,  at  any  rate,  of  the  causes  of  early  literary  exhaustion 
may  be  said  to  possess  a  r^^al  social  importance.  We  have  listened  to  long 
controversies  as  to  the  causes  of  grouse-disease,  and  the  decay  of  the 
British  race-horse.  Is  not  the  blight  which  attacks  our  most  promising 
novelists,  somewhere  about  the  age  of  five-and-twenty  or  thirty,  at  least 
equally  deserving  of  attention  ?  The  animals  who  suffer  are  not  less 
dignified  than  those  creatxures  which  are  thought  worthy  of  preservation 
by  the  efforts  of  our  legislature  ;  and  the  sources  of  our  supply  of  novels 
deserves  as  watchful  jealousy  as  our  means  of  producing  game,  or  evefi  of 
race-horses,  though  perhaps  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  quite  equal  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  coal-fields.  It  has  become  as  unintelligible  to  us  how 
people  lived  in  the  days  before  novels  were  invented,  as  how  they  lived 
before  gas  or  electric  telegraphs,  or  lucifer-matches  or  railways.  Ladies 
are  supposed  to  have  taken  refuge,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  needlework ; 
and  others,  it  is  whispered,  were  at  times  unfortunate  enough  to  be  driven 
to  the  study  of  Plato.  We  all  know  the  picture  of  poor  Lady  Jane  Grey 
muddling  her  unfortunate  intellects  with  a  huge  Greek  folio,  because  the 
only  alternative  open  to  her  was  fox-hunting.  It  is  a  melancholy  illustra- 
tion of  the  straits  to  which  intelligent  women  might  be  driven  in  those 
days,  and  may  help  to  alleviate  oxu:  regret  that  the  poor  woman  was  sent 
so  early  out  of  a  world  which  she  must  have  found  so  tiresome.  The 
novel-manufacture,  however,  has  sprung  up  of  late  years  with  a  rapidity 
to  which  the  only  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  development  of  the  cotton- 
trade  or  the  growth  of  Chicago.  Many  persons  have  imbibed  a  quantity 
of  literature  in  this  fashion,  which,  if  it  had  been  com^«^  ^i  \^^s^i;scv^ 
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annals,  or  worke  of  controversial  Uieology,  nonld  have  ontiUed  Uum  to 
be  reokonod  atooaget  the  learned  men  of  Uidr  lime.  If  Uwj  bftd 
Btndied  old  njiiieJists  metead  of  Aluiunder  Dutnaa  thuy  would  baxe  Lms 
grave  anthorities  on  medt^Tal  history.  Wliether  they  have  done  )>ett«r<ir 
worao  tbao  if  thoy  had  devoted  themselves  to  drier  braoches  of  stwlT,  • 
B  qnestion  which  I  do  not  propose  to  treat  at  tip  prt-sont  tnotnetrt.  H 
they  have  laid  up  a  smaller  store  of  facts,  tliny  have  «erl*uiiiy  not  bMB 
called  npon  to  load  their  memories  with  so  much  lumutlgatix)  rubbiali-  h 
may  be  bettor  that  a  person  sbonld  bo  awakened  to  frcsli  interest  id  ffai 
detnjls  of  modem  hfe,  than  have  spent  years  of  labour  in  detennianit 
whether  somebody  who  died  some  hundred  ye'ors  iiga  did  or  did  not  Uf 
np  her  husband  with  gunpowder,  and  if  so,  whether  it  did  or  did  not  um 
him  right.  But.  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  novels  we  read  are  boeonit^  u 
important  to  ns  as  the  water  we  drink  or  the  food  wo  eat.  It  it  ai 
desirable  that  we  should  be  supplied  with  the  best  possible  quality,  urf 
prelected,  by  all  legitimate  means,  from  the  danger  of  adalteralkm.  I& 
not  desire  that  a  Royal  Commission  abould  be  appointed  to  inqnini  itili 
the  subject,  though  it  seems  that  Royal  Commissiona  are  reeiinlcd  ■ 
exercising  a  kind  of  ma^cal  influence  upon  most  topics,  and  that  bAti^ 
a  few  thousand  quesUons  about  any  grievance  is  held  to  be  naarlr  Iw 
same  thing  as  providing  a  remedy.  Neither  is  there  any  guild  of  oordiM 
correspondiog  to  the  Jockey  Club,  which  might  regulate  the  times  «d 
seasoDs  at  which  novel -writing  was  to  be  held  permissible.  The  <^ 
thing  that  remains  is,  that  any  one  who  pleases  shonid  speak  hie  taiadM 
the  subject,  though  he  may  be  merely  helping  to  accumulnto  ihgt.  mgat 
noprofitable  of  intellectual  drugs — namely,  good  advice.  For  mv  Mrti  I 
regard  the  author  of  a  good  novel  as  a  pablio  benefactor,  and  I  a» 
sequently  consider  myself  aggrieved  when  I  see  good  material  (lUowed  to 
run  to  waste. 

Now,  some  of  the  general  principles  by  which  the  supply  of  litem; 
vorke  of  art  is  governed  are  siinplo  enongh.  They  are  pretty  oil! 
summed  up  by  saying  that  a  man  must  vmte  spontaneanslj  aod  imts 
from  a  full  mind.  He  should  write  because  he  has  something  to  ear,  and 
is  irresistibly  impeUed  to  say  it.  The  atream,  according  to  Coleridge'* 
metaphor,  most  come  from  a  spring,  snd  not  from  a  pump,  'nitn)  tlw 
natural  ontponring  has  ceased,  a  man  must  not  go  on  squeoziDg-  <■ 
exhausted  receiver,  and  giving  us  the  mere  rinsbigs  and  scrnpioga  of  U* 
mind.  When  the  cream  has  been  all  drawn  off,  we  don't  eara  for  Um 
ritim-miUc.  Nobody  should  Gatter  himself  that  the  fatigno  vrliicfa  ha  fpjs 
tn  *'  straining  from  barcbound  brains  "  two  novels  a  year  will  aot  e«n- 
manicatti  itself  to  his  readers,  and  that  the  last  crop  from  an  exluust^ 
Sold  will  not  be  inferior  to  the  first  products  of  the  virgin  soil.  All  this 
is  plain  enough,  and  the  only  dilBcalty  lies  in  the  application.  It  Ins 
been  said,  for  ovample,  that  no  work  is  really  good  of  which  the  nltinnle 
object  is  to  make  money.  The  principle  would  be  a  harsb  oiie, 
condemn  some  of  the  greatest  of  existing  works.  Shakspearo,  lu 
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trnlj  remarked  to  Warrington,  though  Warrington,  in  reply,  confounded 
his  impadence,  was  just  like  one  of  themselves,  and  wrote  to  make  an 
honest  living.  But  Shakspeare,  of  course,  wrote  also  because  his  mind  was 
crammed  even  to  an  inconvenient  extent  with   ideas,  which  crowded 
each  other  for  utterance;  and  would  not,  it  may  be  safely  said,  have 
written  well  if  money  had  been  his  only  object.     This,  in  &ct,  is  the  only 
form  in  which  the  maxim  can  be  accepted  as  approximately  true ;  and 
undoubtedly  it  is  the  case  that  all  really  great  writers  have  written,  if 
partly  in  hopes  of  gain,  yet  partly,  also,  under  an  overpowering  impulse. 
Want  may  have  been  the  key  which .  unlocked  the  reservoir ;  but  it  was 
previously  full  almost  to  bursting.     And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  secret  of 
the  real  greatness  of  such  men  as  Scott,   Fielding,  and  Bichardson. 
Mankind,  to  venture  one  more  classification,  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  orders — ^thoso  who  find  it  dull,  and  those  who  don't.     For  myself,  I 
confess  that  I  belong  to  the  first  class :  I  find  things,  in  general,  remark- 
ably commonplace.     It  appears  to  me  that  I  never  meet  anybody  who  is 
not  as  like  as  possible  to  everybody  else  ;  that  I  never  read  an  argument 
which  has  not  been  so  hackneyed,  that  both  the  argument  itself,  and  the 
answer  to  it,  and  the  rejoinder  to  the  answer,  are  all  so  many  foregone 
conclusions ;  and  that  even  the  most  original  of  men  often  seem  to  be 
people  with  a  diseased  appetite  for  novelty,  but  whose  essential  likeness  to 
the  rest  is  manifest  even  in  their  superficial  eccentricity.     And,  therefore, 
— though  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  gentleman  who  committed  suicide 
simply  because  he  found   it  dull, — ^I  refrain  from  writing  novels.     But 
I  know  one  or  two  people  with  whom  all  this  is  inverted.     The  world  is 
to  them  a  perpetual  surprise.     They  never  get  into  a  railway-carriage 
without  meeting   somebody  of  altogether  new  and  amazing  character ; 
they  can  scarcely  take  a  constitutional  without   meeting  an  adventure; 
they  can't  listen  to  a  couple  of  stockbrokers  discussing  the  price  of  the 
funds  without  seeing  something  amazingly  humorous  in  this  unprece- 
dented combination.     The  world  to  me,  and,  I  fancy,  to  a  large  majority 
of  us,  is  of  a  uniform  dingy  whitey-brown.     To  them  it  is  full  of  sparkling 
and  ever-varying  colour,  with  dazzling  lights  and  gloomy  shades,  and 
infinite  complexity   of  detail.     Each  new  acquaintance  presents   some 
interesting    pyschological    problem,    and    every    bit    of  gossip  affords 
them   whole  volumes  of   sympathetic    speculation.      I    suppose  it  is 
that  I  am  one  of  the  crowd,  and  observe  nothing  strange   about  the 
walkers    who    are  walking    in  the   same  path  with    me.     More    for- 
tunate persons  are  moving,  as  it  were,  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the 
general  current,  and  are  startled  at  every  moment  by  the  shock  of 
somebody  moving  in  a  diverging    line.      Whatever  the  cause,   there 
can  be  no  happier  endowment,  and  I  envy,  without  being  able  to  share, 
the  never-failing  pleasure  which  it  excites  in  its  fortunate  possessors. 
Now,  these  persons  are  the  bom  novelists.     It  is  their  function  to  convey 
to  our  humdrum  and  prosaic  minds  some  glimpse  of  the  freshnfi»&  vcN.^*'ds^ 
splendour  continually  present  to  them.    XJndec  \»l[Lcax  ^ixOoasten^T^^^  ^^^^ 
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for  a  foH'  moments  seo  the  world,  aa  thongli  wa  had  just  dropped  I 
another  plivnot,  and  eTcrjlhlng  hod  the  charm  of  complcto  t 
one  can  forget  tho  first  occasion  oa  which  ho  saw  a  foroigu  coiuitr 
how  infinitely  mora  foreign  it  looked  than  it  has  ever  Btnce  a 
Tho  bom  novelist  has  the  gift  of  preBerving  this  freHbtieES  tUI  < 
tivelj  late  in  life,  and  in  regard  not  only  to  foreign  countries  bat  eren  to 
this  monotocosB  and  colourleBB  place  in  which  wo  pass  our  days.  But 
though  an  essential  element  of  great  power,  this  ia  not  the  only  qoalifi- 
cation  neccBsary.  A  man's  eorlj  MTiliogB  probably  express  tho  Rorprise 
and  the  delight,  or  the  indignation,  of  a  youth  Just  entering  the  world,  kod 
discovering  how  different  it  is  to  his  preconceived  impressions.  They  hava 
too,  it  may  be,  the  contagion  of  einberont  animal  spirits,  and  remind  oa 
of  the  delight  of  a  hvely  child  when  first  taken  to  tho  play.  If  Uus  is 
tho  only  secret,  a  writer's  power  must  decline  as  he  grows  older.  The 
mere  frank  nn sophisticated  surprise  will  go  off,  and  the  froshness  will 
disappear  with  it,  nnloBs  he  has  some  more  solid  GuperBtratiun  of  tAleoL 
In  fact,  his  interest  in  the  world  will  only  bo  permanent  if  he  has  powers 
of  reflection  as  well  as  observation,  and  a  keen  and  vigorous  intelleel 
capable  of  always  developing  new  canses  for  animated  inquirr.  Thii 
was.  no  doubt,  tho  case  with  the  great  men  I  have  mentioned.  There  ij 
really  endoriug  Bubsfance  in  their  writing,  because  the  intelligent  interest 
of  a  grown  man  has  succeeded  to  the  simple  surprise  of  the  boy.  No 
doubt,  as  Wordsworth  tells  us,  something  of  ' '  the  glory  and  the  dreMn  " 
has  disappeared  ;  tho  vision  which  etill  attended  the  yoath  has  fftded  into 
the  light  of  Dommon  day ;  but  the  Iosb  ia  not  without  compenai 
if  the  mind  has  grown  more  powerful,  though  it  may  be  less  flexibl«'| 
less  easily  impressionable.  The  greatest  works  will  probably  be  I 
of  men  who  have  Uved  long  enough  to  have  been  taught  to  sympali 
by  many  sufferings,  and  to  loam  to  look  for  something  more  tbnn  tha 
mere  superficial  glitter  which  attracts  us  in  early  life.  Cervantes  nould 
Dot  have  written  Don  Quixote  without  the  bitter  influence  of  I 
nufortunate  life. 

Remembering  this,  it  ia  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  early 
of  a  good  many  of  our  promising  noveliBts.  There  is,  to  all  Bppf 
a  large  class  of  writers  who  arc  practically  convinced  that  nothing  mom  t« 
necessary  to  writing  a  novel  than  a  enlhciuut  supply  of  pens,  ink,  ud 
paper.  It  ia  supposed  to  be  tho  easiest  and  simplest  of  nil  acta,  in- 
Bleud  of  being  one  of  tho  most  difficult.  The  mill,  it  ia  imagined,  : 
go  on  grinding  out  finished  products  for  ever,  though  wo  don't  I 
trouble  to  supply  it  with  the  raw  materiala.  It  is  very  easy  to  iako  li 
a-dozon  fictitious  charactera,  set  the  good  young  gentleman  to  love  I 
handsoQie  young  lady,  introduce  the  villain  to  muka  a  little  mischief,  fill 
up  gaps  with  smart  conversation,  and  portion  everybody  hnndaomolj  it 
the  end  by  lulling  some  inconvenieut  uncle.  It  requires  no  c(i 
a«ODunt  for  the  failure  of  such  prodnctiona  as  aie  now  poai«d  c 
dozen.     I  am  told  that  many  masterpieces  of  the  anrient  pu 
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sold  in  America  and  the  colonies  at  a  surprisingly  cheap  price.  They 
are,  it  is  reported,  mannfactared  by  a  very  simple  process  at  Birmingham 
or  elsewhere.  There  is  one  man  kept  constantly  at  work  painting  bright 
blue  skies ;  another  has  a  knack  of  doing  the  trees ;  a  third  turns  out 
sheep  and  shepherdesses  by  the  dozen  ;  and  so,  by  a  judicious  division  of 
labour,  a  work  is  put  together  which  passes  muster  very  well  at  Snoggsville 
or  New  Manchester  for  a  Turner  or  a  Claude.  I  fi&ncy  that  novels  might 
be  concocted  as  easily  by  a  company  of  authors.  Most  small  novelists 
have  some  little  knack  which  once  enabled  them  to  find  a  market  for 
their  productions ;  they  are  pretty  good  hands  at  a  villain  or  perhaps  at 
a  London  pauper ;  they  can  turn  off  a  sparkling  conversation  or  paint 
a  thrilling  love-scene  passably ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  their  single  talent 
they  go  on  deluging  us  with  novels  not  positively  bad,  because 
one  little  grain  of  merit  redeems  the  utter  insipidity  of  the  mass. 
Why  should  not  they  join  their  heads  together,  and  as  it  is  out  of 
the  question  that  they  should  produce  a  real  work  of  art,*  at  least  manage 
to  devise  a  creditable  piece  of  paper- staining  ?  Indignation  or  ferocious 
criticism  is  entirely  out  of  place  with  regard  to  people,  who  should  at 
worst  be  objects  of  compassion.  A  man  must  live,  in  his  own  opinion  at 
any  rate,  the  man  who  draws  ships  with  coloured  chalk  on  London 
pavements  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy :  and  the  trade 
of  novel- writing  is  at  least  an  honest  one.  People  who  have  any  remnants 
of  literary  ambition  may,  however,  do  well  to  remark  how  many  of  the 
best  novels  that  have  been  written  are  more  or  less  autobiographies  in 
disguise.  The  most  telling  situations  are  those  in  which  the  author  is 
finding  expression  for  the  lessons  of  his  own  experience,  and  really 
appealing  to  our  sympathies  through  a  thin  disguise  of  fictitious  character. 
The  fact  may  suggest — not  that  it  is  well  to  make  merchandise  of  one's 
own  sufferings  or  affections — ^but  that  the  necessity  of  living  a  story  before 
writing  it,  has  some  meaning  for  novelists  as  well  as  for  the  authors  of 
memoirs.  In  short,  one  must  have  gone  through  some  crisis  of  reflection 
and  feeling  before  one  can  very  well  expect  that  others  should  much  care 
to  listen  to  one's  views  of  the  world. 

The  mistake,  however,  of  talking  without  having  anything  to  say  is 
too  common  and  too  palpable  to  deserve  many  remarks.  We  can  only 
lament  in  passing  that  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatxures  are  doomed  to  the 
sad  necessity,  and  especially  that  many  fall  into  it  who  are  fit  for  better 
things.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  Anne  of  Ourstein  or  CastU  Dangerous, 
suggests  some  melancholy  thoughts.  And  it  is  plain  enough  that  our 
modem  ''  starring  "  system  is  at  the  bottom  of  too  many  such  catastrophes. 
Our  commerce  suffers,  it  is  said,  because  marks  of  the  most  established 
reputation  are  frequently  put  upon  inferior  goods.  Authors  have  dis- 
covered the  same  trick  of  trade,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  made  a  name, 
turn  it  to  the  best  account  by  selling  it  as  an  advertisement  to  rubbish. 
The  juvenile  works  of  no  great  author  are  his  best,  according  to  Macaulay. 
If  so,  we  must  be  in  a  singular  dearth  of  great  authors^  for  ti«k  «Q.\«ctfse&^ 
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of  first  atUiDipU  to  eecond  is  becoming  almost  praTerbuil.     This  in  Dot  • 

lioaltb;  Bymptou.     It  means  thnt  having  written  for   fiune,   peopla  loo 

often  begb  writing  lor  profit.      Scott's  \Tonilerful   bdccosb  was  m  moal 

disBBtrous  precedent.     It  wna  amonget  the  first  proofs  that  the  pmiaetim 

of  works  of  art  might  be  made  into  a  Domuercial  pursuit ;  and  that  fh» 

style  of  the  worlf  might  be  lowered  without  commeroinl  loss.      W«  arc  ■}* 

to  rejoice  that  the  Ub^b  of  patronage  are  over,  or  rather  that  the  pnblii) 

is  beoome   the  onlj  patron.     If  it  was  a  pat-ron  of  any  jitdgmeot,  onr 

satisfaction  might  he  without  nlioy.      But  as  it  is  a  patron   wbii-h  ii 

frequently  of  the  most  exacting  disposition,  which  will  not  allow  i 

repose   to   its   favoarites,  which  bribes  them   beanly  to    be 

work,  with  or  without  n  spontaneous  impulse,  which  at  first  aeeopt«  ii 

criminately  any  productions  which  hear  a  well-linown   Damo, 

suddenly  wakes    up    angrily    to    n    sense    that   it   has    been 

upon,  which  generally   pays   very   little    for  the  first   loastM^ 

makes  it  up  by  rewarding    the  weuker    repetitions    cxtravaguitl^S 

cannot  say  that  the  cbosge  is  altogether  aiid  in  all  respects  an  im^ 

meut.      We  too   often   do    oiir  best   to  spoil  our  fiivoiirites,  i 

revile  them   for  the   declme  of  their   powers.      Fortunate);  I 

some  writers  who  are  superior  to  the  temptations  so  profiisvljr  o 

and  who  have  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  wait  for  a  calmer  jnd0 

Unluckily,  even  this  is  not  a  perfectly  satisfiictory  guarantee.      Tfata 

some  other  motives — more  credituble  to  the  writer  than  the    de«rni  t^  * 

snatch  a  premature  success,  and  yet  working  a  more  subtle   miacfaief — 

upon  which  we  may  dwell  for  a  moment.     Novelists,  especially  of  i 

better  class,  are  sometimes  cursed  with  a  most  uuforlaDato  propensj^ 

seenis  to  them  that  they  are  so  wiso  and  good  that  they  ought  to  ii 

their  generatioa,  and  so  full  of  genius  that  they  ehould  oipound  tfae^ 

ciptca  of  sound  art  to  the  world  at  largo.     Accordingly,  ' 

of  novel  which  is  most  provoking  to  the  unsophisticated  mind — the  novol 

which  really  ought  to  be  a  sermon,  or  the  novel  which  appears   to  I 

written  in  illustration  of  a  professor's  lecture.     That  novels  m»y  p 

moral,  and  that  they  may  illustrate  an  eesthetical  mBxim,  la  what  I  v 

not  for  a  moment  deny.  Most  good  novels,  in  lact,  do  both.  Bat  wbeg 

are  written  with  that  deliberate  purpose  and  excogitated  with  n  li 

malice  prepense,  ia  cold-blooded  desire  to  do  good,  they  a 

bo  s  refreshing  kind  of  literature.  We  know  the  tortures  to  which  c 

are  sometimes  subjected  under  the  pretence  of  combining  inslruotiuoi 

amusement,  or  of  teaching  science  in  play.     The  infant  t 

transparent  imposture,  and  we  do  not  grow  much  more  amenablu  n 

maturer  years.     Wo  feci  that  if  the  artist  had  abnndoood  himself  I 

natural  impulses,  and  allowed  hie  vivid  dettcnptions  to  ^vorisatoJ 

morals  as  his  madors  might  please  to  draw,  he  might  have  eerrvd  n 

or  if  hi>  had  sat  down  to  enpoimd  his  principles  in  the  pliunest  and  I 

dirnot  lujgnago,  ho  might  huvo  instructed  us.     But  when  ho  is  i 

do  both  togeUiei  ho  bMomos  awkwatd  and  coDstraiiied,  and  m  m 


oiacfaief — 
lly  of  H*  .  I 

that^QT^ 
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see  a  professor  masquerading  in  a  costume  which  hampers  his  movements 
instead  of  revealing  his  true  character.  The  hybrid  works  of  this  kind 
which  are  generally  produced — the  novel  with  a  moral,  or  the  historical 
novel  or  the  novel  of  high  art,  in  spite  of  some  brilliant  examples  which 
might  be  alleged  on  the  other  side — are  generally  depressing  to  my  soul ; 
and  I  think  that  by  people  in  general  they  are  a  good  deal  more  feared 
than  enjoyed.  Where  the  natural  artistic  impulse  has  grown  weak,  it 
would  surely  be  better  to  yield  to  necessity,  instead  of  forcing  the  current 
of  new  ideas  into  a  channel  into  which  they  no  longer  flow  spontaneously. 
I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  novels,  perhaps  because  the  literature  of  the 
day  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  novels,  with  a  sprinkling  of  more  serious 
matter.  Some  people  fancy  that  the  era  of  novels  is  passing  ;  that  every 
possible  combination  of  character  and  incident  has  been  invented,  and 
eveiy  vein  of  sentiment  worked  out.  From  the  grand  philosophical 
romance,  down  to  the  most  frivolous  collection  of  insignificant  twaddle ; 
from  the  deepest  tragedy,  to  simple  bufibonery ;  from  terrific  sensation, 
down  to  the  most  quiet  domestic  jogtrot :  we  have  been  treated  to  every 
conceivable  variety  of  composition.  Unless  new  forms  of  character  should 
be  developed  in  the  new  world  or  in  the  distant  countries  with  which  we 
are  becoming  familiar,  the  game  of  the  novelist  will  be,  in  Yankee  phrase, 
played  out.  The  same  weariness  which  I  have  noticed  as  affecting  the 
indi\'idual  may  apply  to  the  whole  class,  and  the  world  at  large  become 
tiresome  to  its  inhabitants.  I  do  not  precisely  believe  in  this ;  if  it  is 
true  that  our  best  contemporaries  do  not  now  seem  equal  to  some  of  their 
predecessors,  they  may  (for  it  is  pleasant  to  be  sanguine)  improve  by 
keeping ;  or  perhaps  we  are  only  waiting  for  the  coming  man  who  is  to 
show  that  a  new  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  old  topics.  Just  before 
the  greatest  outburst  of  modem  poetry,  people  had  convinced  themselves 
that  poetry  was  nearly  extinct,  because  the  modem  world  was  essentially 
prosaic ;  and  the  same  doctrine  has  lately  been  preached,  without,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  any  particular  plausibility.  But  if  the  impression  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  apparent  failure  of  any  promising  young  novelists,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  early  exhaustion  which  seems  to  be  so  common  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  this  particular  class  of  literature.  To  say  nothing 
of  poets  who  sing  one  tune  with  the  persistency  of  a  barrel-organ,  we 
might  possibly  find  instances,  only  that  it  would  be  awkward  to  give  them, 
of  politicians  who  have  apparently  had  but  one  idea,  and  expended  it  veiy 
early  in  life ;  of  preachers  who  have  flourished  for  a  day,  and  held  forth 
to  empty  churches  on  the  morrow ;  or  even  of  historians  who  have  run  to 
seed,  and  after  starting  with  the  utmost  flourish  of  trumpets,  have  sunk 
into  a  very  steady  commonplace  respectability.  The  only  safety,  ouq  is 
sometimes  inclined  to  think,  would  be  to  contribute  to  that  kind  of 
literature  which  makes  no  demands  upon  the  imagination,  and  depends 
entirely  upon  the  comparison  of  figures  or  the  proper  filling  of  certain 
established  pigeon-holes.  Nobody  can  criticize  a  statistical  return,  or  say 
(hat  it  shows  a  want  of  the  old  colouring  and  force.    Nor,  indeed,  is 
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there  any  reason  to  enppose  that  a  man  cannot  go  on  inventing  t 
matioal  problems  or  dealing  with  Bciontifio  mqairios  to  tlie  end  of  his  lUe ; 
and  be  will,  at  an;  rate,  be  able  to  judge  bj  an  easier  blot  of  his  faafiDg 
intoioed  bis  ancient  level  in  snob  pnrsnits.  They  want  palience  tnatesd 
of  higb  spirits,  and  perfeist  catmness  of  mind  instead  of  power  of  iDTcntioB. 
'Whether  a  man  may  not  be  exhausted  by  a  well-devised  system  of  com- 
potitive'  eiammation,  so  as  to  be  good  for  nothing  after  he  has  takra  ttii 
indeed,  still  an  open  quostiou  ;  but  that  ia  a  made  of  prodocilig 
early  imbeoititj  which  scarcely  oomes  within  the  present  in'[mry. 

There  is,  however,  one  branch  of  literature  in  which  this  eort  of  deny 
is  at  least  as  manifest  as  in  novels.  Essay-writers  form  a  diatioct  ul 
highly  creditable  class  of  English  anthers.  The  art  is  in  one  sanee  a  vety 
simple  one,  though  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  acquire  in  perfection.  Yon 
have  to  say  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  but  it  mast  be  siiid  in  a  gaol 
Diftny  words ;  you  must  tnie  the  merest  commonplaoe  and  beat  it  ont  «o 
thin  that  it  will  cover  any  required  number  of  eheete  ;  but  then  it  miul  b« 
done  with  a  eufficieot  air  and  grace  to  give  the  reader  the  improBsion  thai 
he  is  really  being  treated  to  food  worthy  of  a  reoBODable  creature.  If  ym 
prefer  the  sentimental  and  moral  style  of  writing  yon  must  assert  thd 
honesty  is  the  best  policy  ns  coufideotly  and  emphatically  as  if  nobody 
had  ever  heard  the  remark.  IfyoD  prefer  to  be  paradoxical  jou  ntaj 
prove  that  honesty  is  the  worst  policy  with  equal  vigour,  and  trust  that 
nobody  will  find  out  the  rather  transporcct  trich.  In  the  hand^  of  ■ 
great  master,  an  Addison  or  a  Charles  Lamb,  the  feat  is  performod  to 
dexterously  that  you  care  nothing;  for  the  substance  adorned  by  so  lurCKt 
&  style,  and  illustrated  with  such  tact  and  delicacy.  Whether  it  is  k 
diamond  or  a  bit  of  glass,  the  sotting  is  equally  admirable  ;  the  cooking 
is  everything,  and  the  substance  is  entirely  concealed  by  the  sanee.  But 
when  the  same  feat  ia  attempted  by  clumsy  hauds.  it  is  not  wonderfiil  Ibal 
the  raeult  is  somewhat  difi'ereut.  Some  mudoru  essayists  appear  to  lir*  on 
so  mar\elIoUBly  small  a  stock  of  coramonplacos  that  we  wonder  at  Uw 
audacity  required  to  servo  them  up ;  and  yet  they  show  their  opinion  of 
the  public  taste  by  not  condesceDdiDg  to  itisguise  them.  Whether  thai 
opinion  ia  correct  or  false,  is  more  than  I  can  aay  ;  judging  by  myself,  it  ic 
diatinctly  mistaken :  for  of  all  the  rapid  products  of  exhausted  autbon, 
none  seem  to  me  so  completely  insipid  as  those  of  the  unlucky  eseajnt 
who  is  trying  to  amnse  me  by  the  hundredth  variation  on  an  originaQj 
uninteresting  air.  There  is  at  least  one  moral  which  I  may  dedaoo  from 
this  without  ofTence ;  inasmuch  as  I  am  more  closely  concemod  in  it  than 
anybody  who  baa  taken  the  trouble  to  read  thus  for  :  its  natore  ma^  b« 
inferred  from  the  statement  thai  tliia  ia  the  last  orticlo  to  appear  n 
the  prcBODt  signature. 
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I. 

I  BEMEMBEB  being  particularly  pleased  at  reading  in  a  newspaper  the  fine 
speech  of  our  Prince  President,  in  which  he  said :  "  U Empire  c*est  la 
paix.''  He  was  only  Prince  President  then,  but  it  didn't  matter.  <*If 
Empire  means  peace/'  said  I,  '^  I'm  for  an  Empire." 

*'  And  why  ?  "  asked  Blanchette. 

*'  Because  if  it's  peace  they  won't  be  wanting  any  soldiers,  and  I 
shan't  haye  to  serve  my  seven  years." 

<'  That's  true,"  murmured  Blanchette,  blushing  a  little.  ''  Then  I'm 
for  an  Empire,  too." 

Blanchette  and  I  were  betrothed  to  one  another :  at  least  it  was  almost 
a  settled  thing  between  Blanchette's  father,  old  Jean  Poireau,  and  me, 
that  if  I  wasn't  taken  by  the  conscription,  he'd  hear  what  I'd  got  to  say 
about  being  married.  I  didn't  much  like  him,  old  Jean  Poireau.  If  I 
waited  for  Blanchette  after  vespers,  or  danced  more  than  one  quadrille 
with  her  at  the  village  balls,  he'd  come  up  and  say,  '^  Look  here,  young 
Aristide,  just  you  sheer  off;  when  you've  drawn  your  lot  and  I  know 
what's  to  become  of  you,  then  we'll  see  ;  but,  for  the  present,  keep  your 
distance."  Blanchettie  and  I  were  often  reduced  to  nodding  to  each  other 
and  sighing.    I  believe  she  thought  it  hard ;  I  know  I  did. 

Well,  tiie  conscription  week  arrived  at  last,  and  the  drawing  of  the 
lots  was  to  come  off  on  the  Friday.  On  the  Sunday,  going  in  to  Mass 
(church  is  always  very  full  on  the  Sunday  before  the  conscription),  I  met 
Blanchette  and  said,  *<  Blanchette,  Blanchette,  I  feel  all  the  courage 
running  out  of  me  as  the  day  approaches  ;  if  I  draw  a  bad  number,  the 
best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  go  and  throw  myself  into  the  pond." 

*<  No,  no,"  answered  Blanchette,  rather  pale  ;  *'  you  mustn't  do  that. 
Promise  me  you  won't  do  it,"  she  added,  laying  a  hand  on  my  sleeve. 
Uer  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and.  her  little  hand  shook.  I  thought  myself 
a  brute  for  making  her  miserable.  I  pressed  her  hand  somewhat  tremu- 
lously and  whispered, — 

<<  I'll  tell  you  what,  Blanchette :  I'll  go  and  call  to-morrow  on  that 
Deputy  of  ours,  M.  de  Champ-Guimauve,  who  makes  us  such  fine  pro- 
mises at  election  time.  I've  never  asked  him  for  anything,  and  he 
can't  refuse  to  drop  a  word  to  the  Prefect  about  getting  me  exempted. 
He'll  tell  him  I'm  short-sighted,  or  that  there's  something  the  matter 
with  my  heart,  which  will  be  true  enough,  Blanchette." 

Bluichette  dried  her  eyes  and  tried  to  eiml^.    ^^^«ii  ^^S^a^^^ii^^A 


RmUed  it  put  hope  in  me  for  a  whole  day.     We  snt  s!<lo  by  sidfl  i 
that  mommg,  and  oq  the  morrow  early  I  started  fiir  the  cbnteati  of  ( 
Gnimanvo,  with  two  of  mother's  best  capons  in  my  baBket,  and  a  I 
of  winter  flowers  in  my  hand.     You  see  it's  always  as  well   not  to  go 
empty-handed,  even  when  calling  upon  a  millionnaire. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Chomp-Qoimauve  was  the  great  man  of  oar  dietriei. 
In  1851  wo  were  Hving  nuder  a  Republic,  but  we  called  him  M.  le  Ctiail« 
all  the  same ;  which  used  to  annoy  him  at  election  time,  whcs  ho  would 
insiat  upon  being  addresBed  as  "  Citizen,"  flaying  that  we  were  iill  brotlion, 
and  that  be  was  not  a  jot  more  than  we  were.  Very  affable  lie  iras,  to  be 
sure,  at  election  time,  M.  de  Chump-Gnimanve ;  and  it  was  on  tJie  stntitgth 
of  this  that  I  had  determined  to  go  and  appeal  to  his  Uicdness. 

To  tell  the  truth,  however,  what  I  purposed  asking  him  was  not 
exactly — well,  no,  not  exactly  fair,  for  the  law  said  that  those  ooly  shonli) 
be  exempted  from  service,  who  could  pay  for  a  sobstitute.  who 
only  sons  of  widows,  or  who  had  bodily  infirmities,  and  I  stood  in 
of  these  categories.  But  then,  it  was  well  known  that  the  Ootnit 
scrupled  to  use  hia  influence  for  his  own  tenants,  and  bo  why  slioa 
not  do  as  much  for  me  ?  Besides,  as  Empire  meant  peace  (and  ' 
body  was  beginning  to  Bay  we  should  soon  have  an  Empire),  what  4 
the  Government  care  about  one  soldier  more  or  less  ? 

I  found  M.  de  Champ -Goimauve  reading  the  Mnniiyiir  UniifKr. 
his  lawn,  with  a  cup  of  coffee  before  him,  and  a  cigar  between  tiiff  J 
There  was  no  election  near,  so  that  he  didn't  offer  any  objection 
addressed  him  as  Monsieur  le  Comte,  1  don't  even  think  he  would 
been  much  offended  had  I  called  him  ftlon seigneur,  as  I  noticed  his  tvo 
footmen  did.  He  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  my  two  fowls,  jutd 
promised  that  the  fiowers  should  be  remitted  to  Madame  la  Comttfsae ; 
then,  be  8et  bis  eyeglass  in  his  left  eye  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted. 

Upon  this,  I  confess  I  felt  rather  as  if  I  should  like  to  turn  bmck  iind 
go  home,  for  M.  le  Comte  de  Gaimauve  with  the  eycgUes,  and  11m 
Citizen  Gaimauve  who  had  shaken  bands  with  us  all  in  front  of  tlu 
ballot'box,  were  individuals  so  entirely  unlike,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
realize  they  formed  but  one  and  the  same  perBon.  1  began  to  mumUa 
something  about  the  conscription,  but  made  such  a  moss  of  it 
soon  pulled  me  up,  by  exclaiming, — 

"  Ah  I  just  so,  I  perfectly  understand.;  yon  are  going  to  beoomti 
of  our  brave  nationul  defenders,  and  have  come  to  say  good-by. 
mv  lad.  I  wish  you  joy,  and  "  (here  an  affable  smile)  "  plenty  of  fif^litit^" 

This  wasn't  it  at  nil.     I  stammered  and  looked  foeiish. 

"  No,  M.  le  Comte,  it's  jiut  the  other  way.  I  agree  with  your  spMch 
about  nnivereal  brotherhood,  sod  no  more  conscription.  Yon  rtunamber 
what  you  said  about  the  conscription  being  like  n  monster  tliat  dcvooivd 
itH  own  children '}  I'd  rather  not  fight  anybody ;  I  want  to  beeoua 
bomwt  tiller  of  the  soil '  and  marry  Blonohette." 

1  oburvad  ^at  the  visage  of  our  Deputy  visibly  kogthgiwd 
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recapitulated  the  items  from  his  last  electoral  address  ;  the  term  ''  honest 
tiller  of  the  soil  *'  was  also  his.  He  coughed,  drew  up  his  shirt-collar, 
and  answered  somewhat  confusedly, — 

*<  H*m,  just  so ;  I  am,  as  you  say,  devoted  to  peace,  and  have  always 
— yes,  always — admired  brotherhood.  Nothing  like  brotherhood.  But — 
ahem — if  you  had  learned  Latin,  you  would  perceive  the  truth  of  the 
words  8i  vis  pacem,  para  helium — the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  unless 
France  has  a  large  standing  army,  civilization  would  be  shaken  in  its  basis, 
and  there  could  be  no  security  either  for  your  father's  field  or  for  mine. 
It  is  from  this  motive,  and  this  alone,  that  I  voted  the  contingent  of  eighty 
thousand  men  this  year.   I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn't  catch  your  Remark.*' 

<<  I  was  saying  that  it  was  veiy  hard,  M.  le  Comte,  to  be  taken  for 
seven  years  against  one's  will." 

M.  le  Comte  joined  the  fingers  of  both  his  hands  by  the  tips,  and 
answered  with  unction : 

<'  It  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  traditions  of  democracy  that  every 
citizen  shall  pay  his  debt  to  the  State,  and  the  obligation  falls  upon  all 
alike.  Whilst  you,  my  lad,  will  give  seven  years  of  your  life,  I  on  my 
side  shall  not  be  exempt.  This  very  year  I  shall  have  to  pay  no  less 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  francs  to  exonerate  my  son  Hector ; 
another  of  my  sons,  the  Yicomte  de  Champ-Guimauve,  is  actually  serving 
his  country  at  the  present  moment  in  a  regiment  of  hussars." 

'<  Yes,  M.  le  Comte,"  I  rejoined,  with  some  bitterness ;  ''  but  the 
Yicomte  de  Guimauve  is  an  officer,  and  can  marry  if  he  likes." 

<<  But  so  will  you  in  due  time  acquire  a  grade  in  the  service  if  you  be 
diligent  and  valiant.  Listen,  my  lad,"  added  our  Deputy  with  a  sudden 
display  of  benevolence  :  "  you  may  rely  upon  me  ;  if  you  are  taken  by 
the  conscription,  I  will  exert  my  influence  with  the  Ministry  of  War,  and 
get  you  made — ^yes,  get  you  made — a  corporal." 

'<  And  Blanchette  ?"  I  muttered,  not  much  seduced  by  this  brilliant 
prospect. 

"  Who  is  Blanchette  ? "  inquired  our  Deputy,  who,  I  may  here 
remark,  put  wax  to  his  moustaches,  wore  dye  on  his  hair,  and  passed  for 
an  admirer  of  the  adverse  sex. 

I  explained  who  Blanchette  was,  M.  le  Comte  listening  with  more' 
attention  than  he  had  bestowed  upon  several  of  my  other  observations ; 
and  when  I  had  done,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  encouraging  smile, — 

''Best  easy,  my  good  boy;  I  have  heard  of  this  Mademoiselle 
Blanchette,  though  I  have  never  seen  her.  I  will  speak  to  her  father  if 
you  go  away,  and  we  will  take  care  that  she  is  not  married  to  any  but  a 
worthv  man." 

After  this  consolation,  all  that  remained  for  me  to  do  was  to  disappear, 
which  I  did  with  due  speed.  Don't  ask  me  if  I  sang  and  whistled  on  the 
road  going  home,  nor  if  I  looked  exuberantly  cheerful  during  the  next 
three  days.  •  There  were  ten  or  a  dozen  of  my  fellow- villagers  iq  the 
same  predicament  as  myself,  and  it  wouldn't  have  doikft  V^^^  ^TSk^^^fcrj 


fuoe  before  them.  After  oil,  a  mcin  ia  a  man,  70a  know,  and  most  boU 
Ilia  head  high.  If  I  suiTerod  anything,  I  hops  I  kept  it  to  mTBelf.  I^ 
Friday  morning  I  hod  got  my  pulse  inlo  eubjection,  and  was  pr«paied  la 
faco  the  fire— I  moan  the  eonsoriptioD-bos— in  the  same  kiad  of  8|unt  ia 
which  a  man  bad  better  always  face  unpleasaDtnesGes. 

Just  ai  I  was  walking  up  to  the  Maine  to  draw  my  lot.  BlanchetU, 
who  bad  been  lookiog  out  for  me,  wondering  why  I  bad  kept  aloof  bom 
her  during  three  days,  ran  across  the  road  and  flipped  a  small  parcel  iaio 
my  baud.  It  contained  a  medal  of  the  Virgin  and  a  aote.  Sero  n  lb* 
note  :  I  bave  not  altered  the  spelling : — 


I  ihifl  next  the  hart  and  To  ropeatt«  three  tfaocf  a 
fr.™  J!.,..in..  oDe's  hand  Into   the   box,  "  Saimtt 
will  cmke  one  draw  >  Good  n 


Aristiiie,  they  lay  that  To         

Ave  Maru,  and  lo  saf  jast  Beforo  di|>ping 

Vierge  de  Bon  tixourt,  eroulei  cellt  gui  m'aimt,"  will  nmli 

Flv4H  do  it,  Atiiitidc,  and  you  mustn't  laagh  in  Voiag  it.    Vod  kjiowe  it  can\ 
Do  any  barm. 

Bl_t^CR£TTK. 

No,  Blancbette,  it  did  no  harm,  I  am  certain;  but  probably  Fortna* 
was  out  of  sorts  with  me  that  day,  for  when  I  dipped  iny  hand  inbi  tki 
box — and  I  did  not  laugh,  I  assnre  yon — I  drew  ont  a  unmber  whick  ] 
could  not  read  at  first  from  thinking  of  yoa.  So  I  gave  it  to  the  Hbjv. 
who  road  it  for  me. 

"What  number?"   asked  the  Prefect;    and  tboro  was   a  ) 
pause  whilst  the  paper  was  being  unroldod. 

"  Number  thirtrgji,"  cried  the  Mayor. 

"  Good  for  the  service,"  pronounced  the  General. 

And  tea  days  alter,  my  pQor  Blancbette,  I  was  a  Zoaare. 

n. 

There  was  uo  positive  reason  why  I  should  hnrry  oiT  so  soon,  | 
that  time  the  Govemmeat  used  considerately  to  give  us  five  month 
we  drew  in  February  and  joined  in  July.  But  where  woold  h&T«  | 
the  use  of  waiting  ?  No  sooner  was  the  drawing  over  than  old  • 
Poireau  said  to  mo,  "  Aristido,  my  lad,  I'm  sorry  for  you,  bnt  jon  am 
it's  all  op  now,  and  I  trust  to  your  honour  not  to  say  anything  man  k) 
Blancbette."  The  neit  day,  seeing  me  come  out  of  the  Mayor's  boma, 
whore  I  bad  been  to  gel  my  passport,  he  looked  at  mo  as  if  be  won 
relenting  a  little,  and  cried,  "  Listen,  lad  :  I  don't  mind  your  seeing  ]tet 
jast  once  more  before  you  start — to  say  good-by."  But  I  aitstverod.  "  So, 
Father  Poireau,  best  not ;  yon  sball  shake  hands  with  her  for  tno  ;  I  am 
going  this  evening."     And,  sure  enough,  I  took  the  train  the  samo  night. 

You  onderstand  why  I  selected  the  Zouaves  in  preference  to  any  utber 
regiment.*     The  Zouaves  wore  always  garrisoned  in  Algeria  then  ;  tbor 

*  A  toldict  wiio  juni  inimedialely  after  conscription  la  at  lilierty  to  cbcioM  t 
own  regiment.    If  ho  atails  himself  of  tbe  livo  monlh*'  law  (as  most  do},! 
dnftod  according  to  his  height  and  hia  broadtb  of  limb.    The  lithMl  only  m 
lata  (ha  Zooavca. 
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mission  was  to  make  the  Arabs  pay  taxes;  and  as  the  Arabs  would 
neither  pay  nor  submit  to  onr  military  tribunals — ^which  for  reasons  of 
their  own  they  considered  detestable, — there  was  usually  some  fighting 
every  quarter-day  to  compel  them.  It  wasn't  the  tax-paying  I  cared 
about ;  I  confess  it  was  all  one  to  me  whether  the  Arabs  settled  their  dues 
or  not.  But  the  Arabs  fought  like  men,  and  in  my  then  frame  of  mind  I 
shouldn't  have  been  over-sorry  if  one  of  them  had  singled  me  out  and  cut 
my  military  career  short.  You  see,  that's  the  kind  of  impression  being 
taken  away  from  one's  village  makes  upon  one  at  first.  By-and-by,  when 
we  have  carried  the  musket  a  little,  we  grow  wiser,  or  more  callous,  I 
don't  know  which. 

I  had  not  been  a  fortnight  on  African  soil,  and  had  scarcely  got  used 
to  having  the  front  part  of  my  head  shaved,  as  the  fashion  is  in  the 
Zouaves,  when  I  was  ordered  off  with  my  battalion  to  chastise  Sidi-Ben- 
Mahmoud,  of  the  tribe  of  Dusti.  It  wasn't  quite  clear  to  me  what  Sidi- 
Ben  had  done  to  deserve  our  visit ;  but  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  he  and 
his  fathers  had  lived  contentedly  in  the  same  village  for  a  couple  of 
centuries,  and  he  obstinately  refused  to  decamp  in  order  that  we  might 
build  a  fortress  on  his  property.  That  year,  as  it  so  happened,  there  had 
been  a  debate  in  the  Chambers  about  the  condition  of  Algeria.  It  was 
complained  that  we  were  doing  nothing  there,  that  we  had  been  twenty 
years  in  possession  without  effecting  the  least  good,  that  the  English 
would  have  colonized  the  country  in  half  the  time.  The  members  of  the 
Opposition  had  insisted  clamorously  that  we  should  civilize  the  Arabs,  and 
the  Prince  President  had  sent  pressing  orders  to  the  Governor-General  to 
push  on  the  work  of  civilization  without  delay.  Our  Colonel,  M.  de 
Fracasse,  reminded  us  of  these  facts  as  we  set  off,  and  remarked  that  it 
was  absolutely  binding  upon  us  to  civilize  Sidi-Ben.  So  away  we  went  to 
attack  his  village.  Sidi-Ben  and  his  people  defended  themselves  like 
lions,  and  gave  us  as  warm  a  piece  of  work  as  we  could  have  wished  for. 
The  fighting  lasted  all  day,  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  six  at  night,  and 
we  lost  two  hundred  men — eighty  killed,  a  hundred  and  twenty  wounded. 
But  in  the  end  we  got  the  best  of  it,  and  we  civilized  Sidi-Ben  ;  for,  when 
the  battle  was  over,  there  was  not  a  single  stone  in  the  village  left  standing 
upon  another :  the  camels,  sheep,  horses,  men,  women,  and  children  were 
all  hashed  into  mincemeat,  and  Sidi-Ben  himself  lay  gloriously  dead  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  with  twenty  wounds  upon  him. 

I  kept  so  resolutely  to  the  front  throughout  all  this  affiiir,  that  when 
we  returned  to  barracks.  Colonel  de  Fracasse  called  me  up  and  said, 
**  Aristide  Brosse,  you're  the  sort  of  soldier  I  like.  You  take  as  kindly 
to  fighting  as  a  babe  to  mother's  milk.    I  make  a  corporal  of  you." 

So  there  was  I  a  corporal.  Instead  of  five  sous  paid  regularly  every 
five  days,  I  received  ten  sous  ;  on  my  sleeve  I  wore  a  red  worsted  stripe ; 
and  I  was  exempt  from  mounting  guard.  So  far  so  good.  But  there  was 
another  aspect  of  my  corporal's  grade  which  I  found  less  diverting.  I 
had  twenty  men  under  my  supervision,  and  if  they  "vvei^  TiQ\i\xt«i^T^M.f3i^ai^ 
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ftirbished  as  to  their  rifles,  shoes,  bayonets,  knapsack-bnoklefl,  and  nmform 
buttons,  it  was  I  who  bore  the  blame  of  it.  This  leads  me  to  remaik 
what  an  edifying  lot  we  were  in  onr  Zouave  regiments.  The  GoYemment 
would  accept  nobody  for  a  Zonave  who  was  not  tough,  nimble,  and  firm  on 
his  legs.  But  morals  being  no  great  object,  the  hot-tempered,  rowdy, 
black-eyed  countrymen  of  Provence  were  the  most  welconcie ;  they  fongjbt 
like  the  Arch-fiend  when  thoy  were  campaigning,  and  behaved  much  lib 
the  same  personage  when. they  were  in  garrison.  It  was  with  great 
pleasure  I  heard  it  said  one  day  by  a  patriotic  Prefect,  that  the  army  wu 
an  invaluable  school  for  acquiring  habits  of  steadiness  and  order ;  for  I 
acknowledge  it  would  hardly  have  occurred  to  me  to  enunciate  snch  as 
opinion  myself.  When  my  men  were  not  on  duty  thej  were  drinking 
absinthe ;  if  thoy  were  not  drinking  absinthe  they  were  snstaining  the 
national  reputation  for  gallantry  by  laying  siege  to  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  Arabs,  who  (I  am  talking  of  the  male  Arabs)  broke  their 
heads  in  return,  or  got  their  own  broken,  for  the  greater  gloiy  of  civilizi- 
tion.  The  proportion  of  deaths  among  us  from  delirittm  tremens  wis 
seven  per  cent,  per  annum, — a  piece  of  statistics  you  will  find  in  the 
official  reports  of  the  War  Office  for  the  year  1851,  if  yon  will  take  the 
trouble  to  consult  that  record. 

I  remained  in  Algeria  nine  months,  during  which  period  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  judging  how  unreservedly  we  were  hated  in  that  loyal 
colony,  and  how  extremely  probable  it  is  that  we  shall  oontinae  to  be 
hated  there  a  hundred  years  hence,  if  we  are  not  driven  oat  of  the 
country  before  that  time.  At  the  end  of  the  nine  months  M.  de  Fracasse 
was  summoned  to  Paris  with  his  regiment.  This  was  the  first  experiment 
in  the  way  of  having  Zouaves  to  occupy  garrisons  in  France,  and  there 
was  considerable  curiosity  both  amongst  the  public  and  amongst  ns  our- 
selves to  see  what  would  come  of  it. 

It  was  towards  the  middle  of  November,  and  the  first  observation  I 
heard  upon  setting  foot  anew  on  French  soil  was,  that  ''Empire  wai 
peace."  Paris  was  in  a  steadily  progressive  state  of  simmer ;  Monsiear 
the  Prince  President  was  being  depicted  every  day  in  the  Charirari  with 
a  beaked  nose,  a  circumstance  which,  I  recollect,  struck  me  as  ominoas ; 
for  experience  has  shown  that  whenever  the  French  Press  is  snfiTered  to 
roach  the  beaked-nose  stage  of  liberty,  something  curious  is  preparing 
behind  the  curtain.  We  Zouaves  had  nothing  to  complain  of  as  regfodB 
the  way  in  which  we  were  received.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  as  if  we  had 
suddenly  landed  in  the  City  of  the  Blessed.  Rations  of  wine,  packets  of 
cigars,  roast-meat  to  our  ordinary,  inspection  and  compliments  by  M.  le 
Prince  President  in  person,  distribution  of  five-franc  pieces,  all  came  shower- 
iug  down  upon  us  like  refreshing  manna.  Our  officers  received  presents  of 
giimc  and  dozens  of  champagne  from  the  Elysre  Bonaparte ;  and  I 
believe  all  the  regiments  in  Paris  were  treated  with  the  same  disinterested 
liberality  as  we.  Naturally,  wo  liked  it;  and  when  told  that  it  would 
continue   o  all  the  year  round,  if  only  there  could  be  an  Empire  fmttail 
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of  a  finikin,  flint-skinning  Chamber,  that  was  for  ever  doing  its  best  to 
prevent  the  President  from  being  open-handed,  we  were  all  agreed  that 
the  best  thing  Monsieur  the  President  could  do  would  be  to  send  the 
Chamber  to  the  right-about.  This  was  especially  my  view,  for  the 
Government  organs  never  ceased  repeating  that  Empire  meant  peace, 
diminution  of  armaments,  and  encouragement  of  agriculture :  things  for 
which  I  cared  more  than  for  the  cigars  and  the  roast-meat.  I  had  not 
forgotten  Blanchette. 

One  morning  M.  de  Fracasse  rode  into  the  barrack-yard,  looking 
flushed  and  elated  ;  it  escaped  none  of  us  that  he  was  wearing  the  ribbon 
of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  instead  of  the  rosette  of  officer 
which  ho  had  sported  the  day  before.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  Colonel 
de  Fracasse,  and,  when  under  the  influence  of  a  glass  or  two  of  Burgundy, 
had  no  lack  of  eloquence. 

''Zouaves,**  cried  he,  "don*t  you  think  we  have  had  enough  of  a 
Republic  managed  by  an  Assembly  of  canting  '  citizens,*  who  humbug  us 
with  a  lot  of  promises  they  never  intend  to  keep  ?" 

The  imago  of  the  Citizen  Champ-Guimauve  started  up  before  me,  and 
I  shouted  energetically,  **  Yes,  yes  !  ** 

The  Colonel  eyed  me  with  pleasure.  "  Corporal  Brosse,**  said  he, 
**you*re  a  brave  soldier.'*  Upon  which  encouragement  my  brother- 
Zouaves  lost  no  time  in  roaring  "  Yes,  yes !  **  too. 

"Bravo!**  responded  the  Colonel,  delighted.  "That*s  it,  my  men; 
who  is  there  among  you  that  wouldn't  like  to  have  his  pay  doubled,  or  to 
be  sent  home  to  his  village,  at  his  option  ? ** 

The  cheers  waxed  deafening. 

"  Who  is  there  that  wouldn*t  like  to  have  his  glass  full  of  wine,  his 
pouch  full  of  tobacco,  and  to  marry  the  girl  of  his  thoughts  ? " 

We  grew  black  in  the  face. 

**  Then  vive  le  Princ ** 

» 

But  no,  I  snatched  off  my  turban,  and,  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul,  shouted,  **  Vive  VEmpereur" 

The  self-same  hour  I  was  made  a  sergeant,  and  a  couple  of  days 
afterwards  I  was  lying  in  the  military  hospital  of  the  Yal  de  Grace, 
having  been  knocked  over  in  the  memorable  afiray  that  followed  the  Coup 
d'EtiH. 

UI. 

'<  YouVe  done  a  pretty  piece  of  work.  Sergeant,**  groaned  a  man  who 
was  lying  next  me  amongst  the  wounded  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  before  we 
were  transferred  to  the  hospital. 

He  made  an  effort  to  raise  himself  on  one  elbow ;  but  the  blood  that 
was  flowing  from  a  bullet- wound  in  his  chest  left  him  no  strength,  and  he 
sank  back  on  the  flags. 

«  Feel  in  my  coat,*'  he  muttered,  "  and  you'll  find  a  pocket-book  with 
my  name  and  address,  some  lettersi  and  some  money«     Yq'qIt^  \s£) 
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enemy,  bat  I  can  trust  yon  to  carry  them  to  my  wife.*'  A  throb  of  pain 
interrupted  him,  and  caused  him  to  pant ;  but  he  resomed, — **  Tell  htf 
she  must  forgive  me — ^you  see,  I  promised  her  this  xnoming  that  I 
wouldn*t  join  in  the  fighting — she  cried,  and  that's  why  I  promised  her— 
but  when  I  saw  you  soldiers  killing  the  Republic,  I  didn't  think  I  had 
any  right  to  stand  by — so  I  fought :  tell  her  that,  won't  you  ?  And — 
I've  two  little  children  at  home ;  let  her  tell  them  from  me  that  a  man 

can  die  but  once,  and  that  so  long  as  his  life  has  been — ^has  been ** 

He  made  another  painful  effort  to  raise  himself,  but  there  was  a  new  gosh 
of  blood,  and  his  words  froze  on  his  lips.  When  I  crawled  to  him  to 
search  for  his  pocket-book,  he  could  only  look  at  me  as  if  in  gratitude ; 
but  I  believe  he  was  already  dead. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  a  patrol  came  in,  with  some  officers  and 
police-detectives,  to  separate  the  wounded  soldiers  from  the  '^  rebels,'* 
and  to  carry  the  former  to  the  hospital,  the  latter  to  the  prison  infirmaries. 
As  I  was  being  lifted  on  a  stretcher  (one  of  my  legs  was  broken)  a 
detective  stooped  to  examine  my  neighbour.  '*  Oh,  we  know  this  one  last 
enough,"  he  cried,  with  a  grin;  '*it*s  one  of  those  cursed  radical  jour- 
nalists :  a  good  riddance  of  a  bad  rubbish.'*  And  he  gave  the  body 
a  kick. 

I  writhed  on  my  stretcher  and  felt  myself  glowing,  seeing  which  an 
officer  said, — **  Do  you  feel  pain,  my  good  fellow  ?  Cheer  up ;  yon've  spilt 
your  blood  in  a  noble  cause,  and  you  won't  go  unrewarded.** 

Well,  no,  I  didn't  go  unrewarded  :  I  must  do  them  that  justice.  Whilst 
I  was  lying  at  the  Yal  de  Grace,  not  much  cast  down  by  my  wotmd,  but 
gloomy  from  some  other  cause  that  I  couldn't  quite  explain,  I  had  my 
promotion  as  colour- sergeant  brought  me,  though  you'll  remember  I'd  not 
been  plain  sergeant  above  a  few  days.  "  Sergeant  Brosse,  I  congratulate 
you,"  said  Colonel  de  Fracasse,  who  had  come  to  the  hospital  to  visit  those 
of  his  regiment  who  were  wounded.  "  Your  conduct  was  admirable,  my 
man.  When  we  gutted  the  house  of  that  ii^femal  Jacobin  Deputy,  it  did 
one's  heart  good  to  see  you  work  your  bayonet.  Fifteen  dead  in  thai 
house  alone,  and  five  women  amongst  them  !  I'm  sorry  for  the  women, 
but  why  the  deuce  didn't  they  keep  out  of  the  way.  Tonnerre  de  Diea ! 
Brosse,  but  it  was  a  fine  day,  and  the  Beds  won't  forget  it  in  a  hony. 
Vii-e  V Empereur  !  and  vive  VAnnee,  eh,  my  lad  !  " 

Vive  VAnnet'  /  It  seemed  to  me  a  little  inappropriate  that  be  shonld 
cry  Vive  VAnnee  at  a  time  when  we  had  just  established  a  new  Govern- 
ment that  was  pledged  to  give  us  peace.  Vive  la  Paix  !  according  to  my 
notions,  would  have  been  more  the  thing,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  released 
from  hospital  I  gave  efiect  to  these  views  by  asking  for  a  month's  leave 
to  go  and  visit  my  village.  I  have  no  need  to  tell  you  why  I  was  so 
anxious  about  this  month's  leave ;  it  wasn't  the  impatience  to  air  my 
imiform  with  its  two  gold  chevrons ;  but  I  own  the  hope  had  waved  in 
me  more  than  once  of  late,  that  old  Jean  Poireau,  who  had  declined  to 
give  his  daughter  to  a  conscript,  with  one  sou  a  day,  might  allow  bar  to 
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wait  a  few  months  for  a  sergeant-major,  whose  pay  was  close  upon  two 
francs.  The  A^jutant-migor,  however,  refused  me  leave  point-blank. 
'<  Brosse,  youVe  a  valuable  soldier/'  said  he,  *'  and  we  can't  do  without 
you.  It's  not  more  than  four  months  now  since  the  Coup  d'Etat ;  and 
these  Parisians,  you  know,  we  daren't  trust  them  further  than  we  can 
see  *em.  At  any  moment  we  may  be  called  upon  to  do  another  stroke 
of  work." 

''What,  wasn't  there  enough  blood-letting  last  December?  "  I  mur- 
mured ;  and  the  vision  of  the  gutted  house,  with  its  slaughtered  women, 
rose  up  before  me  like  a  distant  nightmare. 

"  That  was  nothing,"  replied  the  Adjutant  quietly.  ''  Please  heaven, 
one  of  these  days  we'll  have  much  better  fun  than  that,  Brosse."  And  he 
turned  on  his  heel,  giving  me  a  Havannah  cigar  to  console  me  for  not 
going  to  see  Blanchette. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait.  It  was  more  than  a  year  since 
I  had  looked  at  Blanchette,  but  I  had  heard  news  of  her  once  or  twice  in 
letters  from  our  village;  and  soon  after  the  Adjutant  had  refused  me 
leave,  I  received  a  letter  in  which,  amongst  other  items,  it  was  said : 
''You  will  be  Glad  to  beer,  Aristide,  that  your  old  sweethart  Blanchette 
is  in  good  helth,  and  prittier  than  evr.  But  she's  no  longr  a  poor 
villige  gurl  for  Mossieu  le  Conte  de  Cham-Guimauve,  Who  has  bin  very 
goode  to  the  Poireau  famly  evr  since  you  went,  has  founde  her  a  place 
as  dresmaker  up  at  the  towne  of  Mauveville,  where  she's  very  hapy  and 
ems  4  Francs  a  day.  Last  time  she  cayme  to  the  villige  she  had  on  a 
silk  gownd." 

I  thought  well  of  M.  de  Guimauve  for  keeping  his  word  to  me,  and 
was  glad  to  learn  that  Blanchette  had  got  a  silk  gown.  The  letter  had 
not  come  by  post ;  it  was  brought  me  by  a  fellow- villager  of  the  name 
of  Fourmiceau,  who  had  just  joined  our  regiment  as  a  recruit,  and  who 
assured  /ne  that  Blanchette  had  shed  a  great  many  tears  after  my  depar- 
ture — poor  Blanchette.  He  also  confirmed  the  assertion  as  to  M.  de 
Champ-Gxiimauve's  kindness.  The  Count  had  come  more  than  once  to 
see  old  Jean  Poireau ;  he  had  improved  his  cottage  for  him,  and  had 
procured  Blanchette  a  place,  so  that  she  might  not  spoil  her  pretty  hands 
churning  butter  and  kneading  bread.  I  felt  softened  towards  M.  de 
Guimauve,  and  regretted  I  had  ever  wronged  him  in  thought.  Perhaps 
Fourmiceau  caught  a  trace  of  my  emotion,  for  he  exclaimed  with  a  great 
gulp  that  sounded  curiously  like  a  sob,  "  Oh,  Sergeant,  there's  nothing 
like  our  village.  I,  too,  was  to  have  been  married,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
this  conscription.  You  know  Bose  Migbon  :  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  village." 

"  Patience,  Fourmiceau,  patience ;  you'll  see  her  again." 

"  Yes,  Sergeant,  but  we  should  have  been  so  happy  together."  (Here 
the  honest  fellow  rammed  four  thick  knuckles  into  each  of  his  eyes.)  "  We 
were  betrothed  ever  since  we  were  so  high — not  four  feet  from  the  ground 
— oiid  she  swore  9he  would  n^ver  forget  me.    Bat  bow  can  I  hope  thf^t 
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now  ?  "  (And  at  this  Founniceaa's  tears,  oozing  out  between  his  ^agen, 
inundated  his  woeful  countenance).  ''  Once  our  back's  turned,  Seigeant, 
what  have  we  to  hope  ?     We  can't  ask  them  to  wait  seven  years  for  ns.'* 

**  But  it  won't  be  seven  years,  Fourmiceau,"  I  answered,  endea- 
vouring to  solace  him  ;  **  the  Empire's  not  proclaimed  yet ;  bat  it  seenifl 
that  in  a  day  or  two  the  Senate  are  going  to  Saint  Glond  to  offer  the 
crown  to  the  Prince  President." 

**  And  what  difference  will  that  make  ?  "  he  inqtiired  with  a  sigh. 

'*  Why,  Empire  is  peace,  Fourmiceau,  and  the  Emperor,  as  soon  as  he 
is  at  the  Tuileries,  will  send  us  all  home  ;  the  Colonel  said  so." 

''Oh,  God  bless  the  Emperor,"  cried  Fourmicean  fervently;  and  I 
fancy  he  went  off  that  very  moment  to  write  a  letter  to  Rose  Mignon, 
begging  her  to  wait  for  him  just  a  little  while  longer. 

I  was  quite  correct  in  what  I  said  about  the  Senate,  for  I  had  seen  it 
in  the  Moniteur,  Some  days  later,  at  morning  parade,  we  were  ordered 
for  duty  at  mid- day  to  form  a  guard  of  honour  on  the  road  of  the  deputa- 
tion. There  were  not  only  us  Zouaves,  but  a]l  the  infantry  of  the  Paris 
garrison — thirty  thousand  men — and  we  formed  a  complete  doable  line  the 
entire  way  from  Paris  to  Saint  Cloud.  It  was  a  fine  sight :  the  whole 
population  of  the  city  was  afoot,  as  it  alwa3rs  is,  to  see  anything  that 
may  happen  to  be  going  on,  from  a  church  ceremonial  to  a  revolation, 
and  the  windows  were  gaudy  with  bunting,  scarlet  draperies,  and  long 
waving  streamers  lettered  N.  III.  All  the  traces  of  the  December  affiur 
had  disappeared.  At  most,  had  you  searched  the  crowd,  yoa  might  have 
found  some  child  or  woman  in  moumiug,  hurrying  along  to  get  oat  of 
sound  of  the  festivity,  and  refusing  to  stop  and  look  on,  and  cheer  with 
the  rest.  But  I  do  not  fancy  there  were  many  of  these  ;  the  people  in 
mourning  stayed  at  home ;  and  the  carriages  of  the  Senators  coold  rdl 
unimpeded  between  two  close-packed  lines  of  curious  Parisians,  who,  it 
seems,  were  almost  as  excited  and  enthusiastic  as  they  had  been  fbor 
years  before,  when  the  Republic  was  proclaimed.  I  must  say,  however, 
if  enthusiastic  as  a  body  they  were  not  sparing  of  criticisms  individoally, 
and,  as  carriage  after  carriage  swept  by,  bearing  Senators  or  Deputies  (for 
there  was  also  a  deputation  of  representatives  going  to  see  the  sight),  I 
heard  some  rather  astonishing  comments  from  the  spectators  behind  me : — 
'*  Hi,  Jules,  do  you  see  old  De  Toumccasaque  ?  he's  wearing  just  the  same 
face  as  he  did  when  he  went  to  swear  allegiance  to  Charles  X.  and  Loois 
Philippe — the  old  hunks."  <<  Here's  another  again,  look  at  him  ;  it's  De 
la  Broche-Craquelin,  who  betrayed  Henri  Y.,  and,  beside  him,  Floapin, 
the  late  solicitor  to  the  Orleans  family.  Ugh!  go  and  wash,  both  of 
yon  !  "  **  Here's  another  pretty  pair,  Turpigny  and  De  Borne,  a  coaple 
of  badgers  to  match  ;  they'd  both  have  been  in  Clichy  by  this  time,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  Covp  iVEtat " — and  so  on  flowed  the  compliments 
without  a  moment's  cease.  I  listened,  rather  amused  at  first,  for,  after 
all,  it  was  no  concern  of  mine  what  they  said ;  but,  at  last,  amongst  the 
carriages  of  the  Deputies,  came  that  of  M.  de  Champ-Chdmaave,  who  bad 
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recently  been  re-elected  in  onr  Department  as  an  official  candidate,  and 
liis  arrival  was  saluted  by  this  broadside : — **  Oh,   here's  De  Champ- 
Guimaave,  the  old  sinner ;  when  he's  not  dangling  after  some  ballet-girl, 
he's  sore  to  be  dancing  a  jig  before  the  reigning  Government.     I  saw  him 
with  a  red  bonnet  on  in  '48,  crying  Vive  la  Repuhlique ;  kick  him  from 
ever  so  high,  he's  sure  to  fall  on  his  legs."     At  these  words  my  patience 
abandoned  me.     It  was  Blanchette's  benefactor  they  were  insulting  in  this 
way  ;  so  I  turned  round  in  wrath  and  shouted — **  What  do  you  mean  by 
speaking  like  this  of  your  betters  ?  "     I  suppose  I  looked  rather  ferocious 
with  my  half- shaved  head  and  my  new  moustache,  for  they  suddenly  held 
their  peace,  and  the  rest  of  the  procession  passed  by  unscathed.     I  have 
remarked,  by-the-by,  that  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  make  Parisians  hold 
their  tongues  if  you  speak  loud  with  a  rifle  in  your  hand. 

Well,  the  deputation  went  and  came,  and  there  were  mighty  rejoicings 
and  illuminations  that  night  to  celebrate  the  auspicious  change  from 
Republicanism  to  Empire.  The  soldiers  had  wine  given  them  in  the 
barracks,  and  wo  non-commissioned  officers  were  regaled  with  Bordeaux 
and  a  glass  of  Cognac  apiece.  However,  the  Empire  was  not  yet  pro- 
claimed officially ;  that  w^as  only  to  happen  in  December,  eight  months 
afterwards,  and  so  I  still  had  to  take  patience  before  I  could  hope  for 
long  leave,  or  expect  to  be  disbanded.  After  all,  I  reflected,  we  must  be 
reasonable ;  the  Emperor  has  only  just  reached  the  throne ;  ho  can't 
reduce  his  army  before  making  certain  that  he  is  safe.  Let  us  wait  our 
eight  months. 

And  I  did,  and  I  was  recompensed  for  my  steadfastness  :  for  at  length 
the  day  of  glory  arrived,  the  Empire  was  solemnly  proclaimed  at  the 
Hotel  de  Yille ;  there  was  a  Te  Deum  at  Notre  Dame,  and  the  whole  army 
blossomed  out  into  the  new  buttons,  with  the  Imperial  eagle  and  crown 
upon  them.  I  am  not  a  drunkard,  but  I  make  no  secret  of  having  drained 
three  bottles  that  day  and  toasted  the  Emperor  until  the  tables  seemed 
to  be  dancing  an  infernal  waltz  around  me.  As  a  result  I  was  not  parti- 
cularly steady  when  I  tottered  to  bed,  but  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  ejaculate  as  I  turned  in  between  sheets, — 

**  At  last  I  Providence  be  extolled  I     We  shall  have  peace  now." 

IV. 

Would  you  believe  that  when,  some  six  weeks  after  this,  I  applied  again 
for  leave,  the  Adjutant  took  me  kindly  by  the  arm  and  drew  me  aside 
into  a  comer,  where,  in  a  mysterious  voice,  and  without  further  prepara- 
tion, he  said :  "  Look  here,  Sergeant  Brosse :  I  don't  mind  telling  you — ^for 
you're  made  of  good  stuff  and  won't  blab — ^we're  soon  going  to  have  a 
war." 

Had  the  Adjutant  suddenly  flred  a  pistol  at  my  turban  without  cause 
or  warning,  I  could  not  have  given  a  more  tremendous  start. 

**  War  1  "  I  echoed,  hoarsely. 

**  Yes,  war,"  he  rejoined.  **  I  knew  you  would  be  pieced ;  but|  hash  i 
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Dot  a  word  to  anybody :  the  thing's  a  secret  and  none  of  as  are  supposed 
to  know  it."* 

**  And  who  are  we  going  to  fight  ?  '* 

"  Hush !  I  needn't  toll  yon  that.  You're  a  Frenchman,  Brosse,  tsA 
in  your  patriotic  heart  must  feel  the  wound  of  Waterloo  rankle  at  ejvtj 
hour  of  the  day.  Stu£f,  man,  it's  no  use  denying ;  I've  seen  yon  at  wod 
and  know  you're  one  of  the  right  sort.  Well,  yon*ll  soon  have  a  war  to 
your  heart's  content :  none  of  your  trashy  battles  against  Arabs  or  Beds, 
but  a  good  slap-up  tussle,  with  plenty  of  cmcks  on  the  head  and  promotioc 
to  follow." 

''Then  we  are  going  to  fight  the  English,"  I  observed,  with  calm 
desperation. 

**  That's  it,  to  fight  the  English.  You  understand, — the  Emperor 
must  show  these  caper-cutting  Parisians  that  there's  some  of  the  oM 
blood  in  him.  If  he  doesn't  fall  foul  of  somebody  they*ll  think  he's  ad 
in  the  same  mould  as  that  poor  old  Louis -Philippe,  who  gave  ns  almoit 
eighteen  years  of  peace ;  and  that  would  never  do ;  the  people  wooU 
soon  be  snapping  their  fingers  in  his  face.  No,  Brosse,  he  must  wipe 
ofif  the  old  score  of  Waterloo,  and  you  and  I'll  help  him  to  do  it.  Tob 
can  have  three  days'  leave,  if  you  Uke ;  but  we  can*t  give  yon  more,  fir 
the  recruits  '11  be  coming  up  soon,  and  you'll  have  to  drill  *em  with  s9 
your  might  and  main." 

**  And  this  is  the  Empire  of  Peace,"  I  remarked,  with  a  ghastly  grin. 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  Adjutant,  grinning  too,  **  we  shall  have  peaee^ 
after  the  war." 

What  should  you  have  done  under  such  circumstances  ;  sat  down  and 
howled  ?  This  would  not  have  been  a  great  assistance  to  me.  I  md 
straight  off  to  a  circulating  library,  asked  for  an  annual  register,  drew  oot 
a  pencil  and  paper,  and  set  to  work  computing,  by  the  aid  of  figures  and 
probabilities,  how  long  this  heaven-forsaken  campaign  was  likely  to  last 
England,  I  was  delighted  to  observe,  was  as  ill  prepared  for  a  war  ts 
possible.  Nominal  strength  of  army,  85,000  ;  probable  effective  strengyi, 
•40,000.  The  navy,  to  be  sure,  looked  biggish ;  but  that  branch  didnt 
concern  mo.  Against  the  40,000  men  we  could  launch  400,000  withoot 
trouble — i.e,  ten  men  to  one.  Presumable  result :  have  the  Bnglish  ont 
in  Flanders  and  eat  up  the  last  man  in  three  weeks.  Total  doration  of 
campaign,  including  preparations,  about  two  months. 

<*  Well,  it's  not  so  bad  as  I  thought,"  I  murmured,  a  little  relieved. 
''  If  operations  commence  shortly  it  will  only  put  off  my  seeing  Blan- 
chette  for  three  or  four  months.  Meantime,  it's  no  use  going  to  (he 
village  for  a  couple  of  days  only;  I'll  wait."  Accordingly,  I  applied  myseif 
with  zeal  to  the  drilling  of  recruits. 

Had  I  been  less  absorbed  than  I  was  with  ideas  of  universal  harmoDjf 
I  might  have  noticed  long  before,  that  ever  since  H.  I.  M.  the  Friend  d 
Peace  had  held  the  reins  of  power,  the  offensive  forces  of  the  coontzj  had 
been  slowly  increasing.    As  President  he  had  added  to  the  war  ccmimgaBt 
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eVery  year ;.  as  Emperor,  he  had  inangarated  his  reign  by  bravely  calliDg 
for  twenty  thousand  more  men  than  usual.  There  were  signs,  too,  not 
discernible  to  the  civilian  mind,  but  which,  as  a  soldier,  ought  to  have 
struck  me.  All  the  magazines  and  store-houses  were  being  replenished ; 
our  rifles  were  being  examined,  tested,  and  often  exchanged  for  better 
ones ;  new  accoutrements  were  not  stinted  ;  the  cavaby  were  being 
remounted  and  reorganized  ;  leave  was  difficult  to  obtain.  These  tokens 
are  so  many  hieroglyphics  which  signify  hostilities.  However,  the  war 
did  not  come  so  quickly  as  the  Adjutant  had  seemed  to  think.  One  month 
passed,  then  a  second,  then  two  or  three  more,  and  yet  there  appeared  no 
symptoms  of  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  the  talk  was 
only  about  our  brave  allies,  and  the  sympathique  M.  de  Palmerston,  and 
M.  le  Comte  d* Aberdeen,  who  loved  us  well,  and  about  the  new  journey 
from  Paris  to  London  in  twelve  hours,  price  110  francs  first  class.  When 
I  called  the  Adjutant's  attention  to  these  unpromising  symptoms,  he 
replied  that  it  ^as  alP'  bunkum."  **  We*re  doing  it  to  throw  dust  into 
theirieyes,"  said  he.  **  Perfidious  Albion  will  guess  nothing  until  we  are 
down  upon  her.  '  But  even  the  Adjutant  was  soon  bound  to  own  that 
his  perspicacity  had  been  at  fault.  France  and  England,  for  a  while  hand 
in  hand,  were  soon  locked  arm  in  arm.  The  time-honoured  pictures  of 
ridiculous  Highlanders  vanished  like  magic  from  the  print-shop  windows ; 
the  comic  actors  who  were  great  at  playing  Englishmen  were  significantly 
recommended  to  throw  less  local  colour  than  usual  into  their  exercises ; 
journalism  received  a  hint  not  to  poke  fun  at  the  British.  A  new  foe  was 
looming  on  the  horizon  in  the  shape  of  the  Czar  of  All  the  Muscovies, 
whom  Gaul  would  not  have  cared  to  tackle  without  Albion. 

Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  not  ?  The  question  oscillated  on  the  trays 
of  the  balance  for  a  doubtful  time,  until  at  last  the  ayes  had  it — war  was 
declared. 

Then  it  was  as  though  France  had  been  abruptly  roused  from  a  forty 
years*  lethargy.  A  ferocious  thrill  shot  throughout  the  land.  In  every 
village  where  there  lingered  a  living  wreck  of  that  mighty  army  that 
marched  to  defeat  and  death  in  the  Russian  snows  in  1812 ;  in  every  hamlet 
where  the  middle-aged  men  remembered  the  Cossack  invasion  of  1814, 
there  was  a  crusade  preached  such  as  never  Peter  the  Hermit  rivalled. 
Young  men  sang  the .  Marseillaise^  and  flew  to  be  enrolled ;  old  men 
looked  up  and  talked  of  being  revenged ;  young  girls  would  smile  upon 
none  but  soldiers,  and  accounted  them  poltroons  who  stayed  behind ; 
mothers  sat  down,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  patience,  made  lint — for  mothers 
will  never  have  a  heart  for  war,  say  Ambition  and  Glory  what  they  will. 
And  there  was  all  this  excitement,  all  this  fury,  all  this  indescribable 
delirium,  all  thesis  defiant  shouts  of  men  in  public,  all  these  tears  of  women 
in  secret,  for  the  sake  of  MUing  a  few  Russians.  It  is  curious  that  men 
should  hate  each  other  so  cordially  from  living  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
boundary  line. 

In  Paris  eveiything  was  topsy-turvy.    It  doea  \ioii0^a  \a  \)SQ3s^a3s^s^ 
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that  an  individual  who  had  been  hannlesBly  fonnding  a  aocietr  for  ti» 
propagation  of  peace  doctrines,  and  who  had  laborionslj  gathered  a  frr 
subscriptions  towards  the  same  end,  became  of  a  sndden  an  object  of 
contumely,  and  had  to  run  one  afternoon  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capnosci 
for  his  life ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  subscriptionB  for  the  wur  poured  is 
at  such  a  ceaseless  rate  that  ten  million  francs  were  reached  in  no  time. 
Nobody  remembered  the  Coup  iVEtat  or  bore  raneoar  from  it ;  that  vis  i 
thing  of  the  past,  now ;  ought  we  not  all  to  remain  united  in  face  of  tk 
enemy  ?  Calling  to  remembrance  the  condoning  stofiF  of  which  ve 
Frenchmen  are  moulded,  I  am  often  tempted  to  wonder  that  onr  mien 
do  not  treat  us  to  a  Coup  iVEtat  more  frequently,  since  they  can  obtm 
indemnity  so  easily  by  leading  us  off  to  a  war.  It  was  jast  exactly  is  if 
the  people  of  France  had  made  this  bargain  with  our  !Emperor.  ''Yon 
killed  five  thousand  of  us  to  seat  yourself  on  the  throne ;  try  and  get  i 
hundred  thousand  more  of  us  put  to  death  in  the  Grimea,  and  we  give  joc 
a  receipt  in  full.** 

As  for  myself,  I  was  of  course  seized  by  the  war  contagion  like  tL< 
others.  You  don*t  remain  long  in  a  lazaret  withont  catching  some  of  tbe 
fever  from  the  rest.  Was  it  that  I  had  ceased  to  sigh  for  peace  and  to 
think  of  Blanchette  ?  Oh  no,  but  I  was  beginning  to  perceive  the  trciii 
of  what  our  Adjutant  had  said.  '*  We  can't  expect  the  Emperor  to  kl 
himself  pass  for  a  craven  soul,*'  I  reasoned :  '*  first  let  him  prove  thai  be 
is  not  afraid  of  war,  and  then  we  shall  have  peace  ever  aiter ;  for  tbe 
other  nations  will  be  wary  of  molesting  him  ?  '*  It  was  a  variation  ct 
M.  de  Guimauve's  text,  Si  vis  pacem^  para  helium.  It  is  true  I  was  a  little 
out  at  sea  as  to  our  reasons  for  assailing  the  Russians  ;  hat  this  vtf 
a  point  of  no  importance.  It's  a  soldier's  duty  to  obey  orders,  not  to  isk 
questions. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  though,  that  I  failed  in  the  endeavour  to  iiift3 
these  views  into  Fourmiceau,  who  revealed  a  soul  altogether  nnpatriotie  it 
the  news  that  he  was  about  to  start  for  the  Euxine.  In  vain  did  I  poiat 
out  to  him  that  we  were  going  to  avenge  the  treatment  that  his  grtsd- 
father  had  suffered,  and  consolidate  the  throne  of  the  Saltan  of  Torki^. 
He  made  use  of  disrespectful  expressions  towards  his  grandfather  uA 
wished  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  in  a  city  some  latitudes  south  of  Gonstuiti- 
noplo.  There  was  no  bringing  him  to  his  senses.  He  snivelled  sni 
whimpered  in  the  most  dismal  way.  <<  You  promised  me  peace»  Sergeant, 
and  I  wrote  to  llose  to  wait  for  me.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do 
that  again." 

<*  Courage,  Fourmiceau,"  I  exclaimed ;  <*  think  of  the  promotion  uA 
the  Crosses  of  Honour,  man." 

<<  Yes,  there  are  plenty  of  Crosses  of  Honour,"  groaned  Foormieean; 
''but  there's  only  one  liose  Mignon.  Rose  is  more  to  me  t***w  a 
million  crosses." 

What  was  I  to  say  ?  My  own  heart  was  not  of  the  lightest.  I  had 
thought  of  running  down  just  for  a  day  and  taking  a  parting  look  of 
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Blanchetie,  bnt  on  second  consideration  I  deemed  it  was  better  to  keep 
away.  Would  it  have  been  kind  to  renew  oar  friendship,  when  the  first 
news  she  might  hear  of  me  after  our  parting  was  that  some  Russian  had 
sent  me  to  sleep  for  good  and  all  in  the  Crimean  snow  ?  And  yet,  it 
seemed  to  me  tiiat  I  should  at  least  like  to  thank  M.  de  Guimauve  for 
what  he  had  done  for  Blanchette ;  I  might  not  have  another  occasion ; 
and  you  know,  one  goes  less  cheerfully  to  face  death  when  there  are 
debts  of  gratitude  unpaid.     However,  an  opportunity  was  given  me. 

I  have  said  there  were  vast  subscriptions  organized  for  the  war. 
They  were  of  all  sorts :  some  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  itself,  some  for 
the  relief  of  the  wounded,  others  for  the  distribution  of  creature-comforts 
to  the  troops.  It  so  happened  that  on  one  of  the  committees  of  this  last 
form  of  subscription  our  Deputy  officiated :  and  on  the  morning  of  our 
departure  from  Paris  he  came  with  a  bevy  of  gentlemen  in  kid  gloves  and 
ladies  with  tricolour  rosettes  to  hand  glasses  of  cognac  (in  France  nothing 
is  done  without  cognac :  no  cognac,  no  enthusiasm),  Bologna  sausages, 
packets  of  cigars,  and  mugs  of  Burgundy  out  of  a  fine  spring-cart  covered 
with  flags.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  occasioned  by  l^s  appearance, 
I  pushed  my  way  up  to  him,  and  with  emotion  said,  '*  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  generous  protection  of  a  girl  whose  name  I 
had  mentioned  to  you ;  it  is  noble  of  you  to  befriend  the  child  of  a  poor 
man  as  you  have  done.*' 

He  did  not  recognize  me  at  first,  for  my  Zouave  dress  altered  me ;  but 
when  he  had  scanned  my  features,  and  heard  me  pronounce  the  name 
of  Blanchette,  it  struck  me  that  he  turned  extraordinarily  red. 

'*  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I,  too,  am  but  a  poor  man,'*  I  added ;  <<  but  in 
some  days  I  may  be  a  dead  man,,  and  a  dying  man's  blessing  never  did 
any  harm.     I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  shake  hands  with  you." 

At  this  I  observed  his  redness  change  abruptly,  and  he  became  pale. 
I  set  it  down  to  natural  result  of  feeling.  He  gave  me  his  hand,  which 
was  cold  and  shook  somewhat,  but  his  eyes  did  not  face  mine. 

"  You're  a  brave  fellow,"  he  stammered.  **  I — ^I — ^hope  nothing  will 
happen  to  you  out  there.'*  He  was  evidently  in  a  hurry  to  change  the 
subject,  for  he  turned  round  towards  an  officer  in  hussar  uniform,  who 
had  come  with  him,  and  said :  **  This  is  my  son — ahem — ^who  is  going 
out  there,  too.  Raoul,  here  is  one  of  our  fellow-villagers.  I  trust  if 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  him  a  good  turn  you  will  not  fail." 

M.  le  Yicomte  answered  my  salute  quietly,  and  cordially  shook  hands 
with  me,  when  I  ejaculated :  "  I  pray,  mon  Lieutenant,  I  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  proving  that  gratitude  is  not  a  vain  word.  If  you  are 
ever  in  danger,  may  I  be  next  you  to  ward  it  off." 

Not  knowing  what  had  passed  between  his  father  and  me,  I  fancy  he 
imagined  the  Count  had  been  giving  me  a  hundred-franc  note  ;  but  as  we 
Frenchmen  are  in  the  habit  of  offering  to  die  for  one  another  on  slight 
incitation,  my  mode  of  tendering  thanks  would  not  appear  to  him  particu.- 
larly  exaggerated. 


To  dose  the  mten'iew,  the  Count  handiid  me  a  tninuniug'gUM  of  wiM 
auil  I  drained  it  to  the  health  of  Blauchottc. 

I  make  no  douht  3'on  will  diapcDBC  me  from  ginog  yon  acoouot  of  tlif 
Crlmciin  campaign.  It  has  beeu  described  often  enough  already,  uJ  I 
questioD  if  idj  additional  experiences  would  be  likely  lo  int«n*t  tm. 
Let  me  onlj  remark  that  all  the  gloiies  of  war,  such  ae  Z  had  bcbtilil  &m 
on  a  small  scale  at  the  sacking  of  Sidi-fien's  villogii,  and  again  in  tb 
Rutting  of  houBes  and  sweeping  of  streets  in  Paris,  in  December  "51, 1 
had  fiUi  opportuutliea  of  admiring  again  at  Alma,  lukerroann,  tb 
Tchemaia  and  the  capture  of  Sehnstopol.  A  battle  is  a  flaa  thing.  It  ■ 
nothing  more  nor  Icea  than  standing  in  closo  rows  will)  not  elbvw-rmn 
enough,  and  firing  at  targets  jou  are  nnable  to  see,  whilst  yoa  un  txa^ 
mowed  down  in  yoar  turn  by  balls  and  bullets  yoa  are  unable  to  araJ. 
But  there  are  degrees  iu  battles.  A  email  battle  is  one  where  Ihe  ta 
lasta  but  half  a  day,  and  yon  lose  only  ten  or  fifteen  thoasand  men — till 
population  of  a  Suurishing  borough  town ;  a  good  battle  worth  spc«LiB|r 
about  is  one  that  keeps  yon  on  your  legs  (or  off  them)  for  twelro  or  sixlaci 
hours,  and  in  which  the  two  sides  between  ihcm  part  with  some  tumdici 
thousand  men — the  population  of  a  thriving  manufactiiriiig  citr.  I  w 
nothing  of  those  petty  skirmiBhes  which  take  place  at  the  onlposts,  m1 
in  which  you  lose  no  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  men — just  oooogh  M 
found  an  Australian  colony  with.  A  true  soldier  leams  to  diare^ul 
these  ;  he  is  even  a  little  ashamed  of  himself  when  ho  gets  knockod  dm 
iu  eugagemonta  go  insignificant. 

Oee  of  the  beauties  of  war  is  that  it  prepares  men  for  a  good  many  U 
the  civic  virtnea,  by  makmg  them  splendidly  indilTercnt  to  tho  sigbl  <t 
slaughter.  I  suspect  this  has  not  a  little  to  do  with  iho  little  a<;eotiat  «c 
Frenchmen  take  of  such  episodes  as  those  which  iunugoratod  hia  MaSealj'i 
most  happy  reign.  How,  indeed,  get  up  much  sympathy  for  n  few  radinlt 
Bwept  into  the  gutter,  when  you  have  strode  with  nnblenchiiig  ey«,  tal 
your  meerschaam  pipe  between  your  lips,  over  a  field  struwn  aa  tfaieUj 
with  dead  as  a  wood  with  fallen  twigs  after  a  hurricane  ?  Tbna  pnUw 
order  is  the  gainer,  and  ralera  who,  in  other  countries  less  foriuoata  flwi 
onrs,  might  hesitate  to  employ  ball-cartridge  to  keep  themsolroa  m 
need  never  have  sneh  pusillanimous  fears  in  Franca.  If  dead  lall 
streets  wo  hare  a  Morgue  to  receive  them. 

I  missed  none  of  the  Crimean  campaign,  reaching  tb« 
nmoDgst  the  first,  aud  leaving  it  amongst  the  last.     I  tbaa(|hl,  Rt: 
the  whole  affair  would  take  sii  months  ;  and  dnrinj: 
Sobastopol,  being  conGdeut  every  day  that  wo  shonld  tnke  the 
the  morrow,  I  wrote  but  seldom  home,  preferring,  when  the 
to  carry  all  my  news  in  person.     So  I  did  not  hear  much  of  Bl 
in  fact,  I  did  uol  hoar  about  lier  at  all ;  for  tbo  Iott«r8  that 
&om  the  old  people  at  homo,  wore  all  about  tac.  as  molhnni' 
luttttrs  are,  and  there  was  nothing  said  of  Blauchelte. 
wonder  why  I  did  not  ask  them  to  break  this  silence,  but  wo 
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Buperstiiioas,  and  like  better  to  trast  to  the  saw  that  no  news  is  good 
news.  On  bivouac  nights,  thoogh,  when  those  perishing  Russian  winds 
whistled  keen  and  drove  sleep  away,  more  than  once  did  I  think  of  the 
patient  little  hands  that  were  stitching  in  France,  perhaps  at  the  very 
moment  I  was  mnsing  on  them.  Blanchette,  Blanchette,  yon  lit  np  many 
a  dark  sky  for  me  on  bitter  winter  nights  ;  and  on  that  day  when  we  lit 
the  bonfires  in  the  camp,  at  the  news  that  peace  was  declared,  why  did  I 
colour  like  a  schoolboy  at  the  thought  that  there  was  nothing  more  now 
could  stand  between  us  two,  since  I  was  no  longer  a  poor  peasant,  but  a 
Captain,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ? 

For  I  must  tell  you  I  rose  to  a  captaincy  over  the  bodies  of  my  fallen 
comrades.  Promotion  marches  quickly  in  war  time,  especially  in  the 
Zouaves.  We  were  generally  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting,  whatever  it 
was,  and  our  officers  fell  by  the  half-dozen.  The  epaulet  of  sub-lieutenant 
came  at  Alma;  that  of  lieutenant  at  the  Tchemaia;  the  captaincy  arrived, 
bj-and-by,  in  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope  afifair,  in  which  I  ought  to  have  been 
blown  into  bits  ;  but  somehow  escaped.  As  for  the  cross,  it  was  pinned 
to  my  coat  after  a  small  skirmish,  one  of  twenty  others  in  which  men  by 
the  score,  who  did  more  than  I,  passed  unnoticed.  This  is  the  fate  of 
war.  I  had  the  luck  to  see  lying  on  the  ground  an  officer  of  hussars,  who 
had  just  been  dismounted,  and,  as  the  Yicomte  de  Champ-Guimauve  was 
pretty  often  in  my  thoughts,  I  rushed  forward  to  pick  this  officer  up.  Sure 
enough,  it  proved  to  be  the  viscount.  I  hoisted  him  on  my  shoulders, 
and  returned  with  him  to  our  lines,  walking  backwards,  so  as  to  guarantee 
him,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  from  our  friends  the  Russians  in  firont. 
When,  at  last,  I  deposited  him  safely  on  the  ground,  I  found  five  hundred 
of  our  men  had  stopped  firing  to  clap  their  hands,  and  half-a-dozen  hussar 
officers  carried  me  off  to  the  General  of  the  Division  (M.  de  Fracasse,  our 
old  Colonel),  who  threw  his  arms  round  my  neck  and  gave  me  his  own 
cross.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  a  great  deal  of  fuss  for  nothing,  for 
I  had  not  got  a  scratch,  and  I  was  more  than  recompensed  already,  from 
having  saved  M.  de  Champ-Guimauve*s  life. 

One  evening  in  May  *56, 1  was  rolling  along  a  very  dusty  road  in  a 
very  shaky  fly,  on  the  box  of  which  Fourmiceau,  who  had  left  an  arm  in 
the  Crimea,  and  who  had  become  my  servant,  was  gesticulating  with  the 
one  hand  that  remained  to  him.  Never  very  expert  at  controlling  his 
sentiments,  Fourmiceau  was  on  this  occasion  giving  full  career  to  his 
sensibility,  and  bedewing  his  honest  cheeks  with  an  emotion  rather 
contagious.  For  the  fact  is,  wo  were  on  our  way  to  our  village,  which  I 
had  not  seen  since  five  years,  and  Fourmiceau  since  four,  and  Fourmiceau 
began  to  gesticulate  at  the  precise  moment  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
first  well -remembered  cottage,  around  and  opposite  which  the  whole  village 
were  gathered  to  receive  us.  It  seems  we  were  heroes,  for  my  old  father 
and  mother  sobbed  as  if  their  hearts  would  break  when  I  got  out  of  the 
fly,  and  neither  of  them  found  strength  to  do  anything  but  cling  to  mf^« 
Poor  &ther  t    His  two  brave  old  hands  shook  tike  m  «big(v.e  ^\i«iiHhie^  ^s^ 
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my  cross  aud  epaulets  ;  they  had  never  so  played  with  banhles  for  su 
years.  But  mother  was  not  looking  at  the  epaulets :  **  Why  are  j 
carrying  a  cratch,  my  boy ;  you  never  wrote  to  us  that  you  were  woonded; 
— **  Bah,  mother,  it's  nothing,  it  doesn't  prevent  me  frcm  walking." 
"But  —  but,  child,  you  can  scarcely  stand  —  you're  crippled — they 
been  maiming  j'ou,  those  Russians  have." — ^You  see,  I'm  selfish— I 
speaking  only  about  myself :  but  there  was  just  the  same  scene  w. 
Fourmiceau. 

Great  glories  of  war,  you  leave  fme  hand-marks  upon  our  viilaffi 
After  father  and  mother  our  old  fellow-villagers  came  clustering  up  aroa 
us, — that  is,  such  of  them  as  were  living  ;  for  where  was  sturdy  Jacqni 
who  guided  his  plough  so  straight,  and  Antoine,  who  sang  so  roundiv 
the  village  wakes,  and  Louis,  who  was  our  village  champion  at  bowls  ?  Thi 
is  the  mother  of  Jacques,  with  her  face  pinched  awry  from  weepinr* ;  ih 
the  father  of  Autoine,  pressing  up  to  ask  us  whether  his  boy  has  a  gn 
to  himself  in  tlie  cemetery  at  Balaclava ;  and  in  yonder  cottage  latelv  lit 
the  parents  of  Louis,  but  the  cottage  is  empty  now.  When  the  old  peoi 
received  the  black-bordered  envelope  it  broke  their  hearts  and  theT 
both  dead ! 

But  why  linger  on  such  episodes  ?  a  dny  of  return  should  he  a  dsv 
joy.     Some  must  die  that  others  may  conquer ;  and  if  Jacques,  Antoii 

and  Louis  have  lost  their  lives,  surely  it  is  for  their  countiy's at  let 

for  the  Emperor's — sake,  and  no  patriotic  parent  could  wish  them  a  bet 
fate.  I  turn  from  the  faces  nearest  me,  most  of  which  I  own  are  ea: 
worn,  for  it  appears  the  taxes  have  been  heavy  this  year ;  and,  as  ihi 
wore  not  hands  enough  to  plough  the  fields,  there  is  likelj  to  be 
harvest  next  August, — I  turn  from  these  faces  and  look  around  me  for  o 
Jean  Poireau;  then,  in  a  low  voice,  I  ask  for  Blanchctto.  A  feeling  cree 
over  me  that  she  must  be  somewhere  in  the  crowd — hiding  to  see  whetb 
I  would  inquire  for  her,  and  prepared  to  come  forward  with  her  sweet  er 
smiling,  tearful,  yet  ready  to  gaze  into  mine  with  the  same  candid  look 
b^'gonc  days.  I  look  around,  and  there  is  no  Blanchette.  But,  perhap 
she  is  still  away  at  j^Iauveville,  in  the  place  M.  le  Comte  procured  her,  ax 
her  old  father  has  gone  to  live  with  her  ? 

*<  Isn't  that  it,  mother ;  Blanchette  is  still  at  Mauveville  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  boy ! "  answers  mother.  "  Is  it  of  Blanchette  you're  speaking 
Why,  Blanchette  has  become  a  great  lady." 

*'  A  great  lady,  mother  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  M.  le  Comte  found  her  a  place  at  Mauveville,  but  she's  bee 
gone  from  there  these  two  years.  Somebody  else  got  her  a  place  i 
Paris,  and  now  she's  very  rich,  and  has  her  carriage,  and  wears  golde 
bracelets.*' 

•*  Then  she's  married  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,  child ;  perhaps  she  may  be.  But  I  hear  she's  a  grei 
actress  at  one  of  the  Paris  theatres,  and  cams  showers  of  money." 

Just  then  Fourmiceau  polls  my  sleeve,  looking  vezy  wobegone  and  pak 
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<'  1  knew  it  woald  be  so,  Captain.      Bose  Mignon*8  gone.      She*8  left  the 
viDage  for  Paris,  and  nobody  bas  any  news  of  ber." 

**  And  tbese  are  not  tbe  only  two,"  remarks  oar  poor  old  Core,  witb  a 
Bigb ;  "for  tbe  Conscription  takes  tbe  Tillage  girls  as  well  as  tbe 
village  lads." 


V. 

Blancbette  an  actress — Blancbette  ride  in  ber  carriage  I  And  yet  wby 
not  ?  We  soldiers  are  no  Puritans  tbat  we  .{^boald  tbink  a  woman  lost 
because  sbe  performs  on  tbe  boards  of  a  tbeatre.  We  respect  Art,  and  is 
not  tbe  stage  one  of  tbe  bigbest  bvancbes  of  art?  Is  it  not  a  noble 
profession,  and  one  wbicb  many  of  tbe  purest  and  best  of  women  bave 
exercised  ?     Wby  sbouldn't  my  Blancbette  be  an  actress  ? 

I  tbougbt  for  a  wbile  I  was  going  to  be  a  cripple  for  life — my  wound 
being  a  sbell  one,  tiresome  and  long  to  beal.  But  I  ended  by  pulling 
tbrougb,  and  wben,  after  six  montbs'  nursing,  I  was  strong  enougb  to 
resume  service,  I  set  ofif  for  Paris  witb  tbe  intention  of  going  to  all  tbe 
tbeatres  one  after  anotber,  and  looking  for  Blancbette.  I  ougbt  to 
mention,  by- tbe- by,  tbat  I  bad  ceased  to  be  particularly  entbusiastic  in 
tbe  cause  of  disarmament.  At  tbe  end  of  tbe  Russian  campaign  I  bad 
been  drafted  into  tbe  Zouaves  of  tbe  Guard  witb  a  pay  of  6,000  francs,  and 
some  of  my  views  on  military  matters  were  mucb  modified.  I  was 
beginning  to  understand  tbat  a  great  nation  sbould  not  be  niggardly  witb 
regard  to  its  troops;  and  tbougb  far  from  decrying  tbe  advantages  of 
peace,  yet  I  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  every  one  to  admit  tbat  war  bad 
its  compensations.  Tbis  is  one  of  tbe  most  satisfactory  results  of  baving 
an  immense  standing  army  raised  by  forced  conscription.  Tbe  opinions 
of  one  balf  tbe  men  are  at  total  variance  witb  tbose  of  tbe  otber  balf, 
wbicb  prevents  monotony.  Tbose  wbo  bave  been  dragged  away  from 
ibeir  fields,  and  remain  privates  on  two  sous  a  day,  detest  tbe  service, 
groan  for  reductions,  and  are  in  favour  of  constant  peace.  On  tbe 
contrary,  tbose  wbo,  in  war,  bave  won  epaulets — wbicb  tbey  would  never 
have  acquired  by  planting  turnips  and  plougbing  corn-land,  bave  tbo 
strongest  objection  to  any  cbange. 

So  I  came  to  Paris.  I  bad  ascertained  from  our  Mayor  tbat  Blancbette 
was  not  married.  It  is  impossible  to  get  married  in  France  without  tbo 
feet  being  known  in  one*s  village  by  tbe  publication  of  banns,  and  tbero 
had  been  no  banns  published  for  Blancbette.  I  concluded  sbe  bad  been 
befriended  by  some  great  artist  wbo  had  seen  signs  of  talent  in  her; 
perhaps  by  some  manager,  wbo,  in  passing  tbrougb  Mauveville,  had  been 
struck  by  her  beauty.  I  had  read  of  such  things  in  books.  It  is  true, 
that  at  tbe  time  I  knew  her,  Blancbette  could  do  little  more  than  just  read 
and  write,  but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  ber  having  perfected  her 
education  after  my  departure.  She  might  bave  had  opportunities  of 
atady  at  Maaveville.    Anyhow  she  had  sacceeded  in  oYA^Komi^  vci  «\)kSig^^- 


meiit,   aud  I  was  persuaded  that  all  actressoB  were   reqniied  to  b*  mfl 
edacatcd. 

I  Lad  looked  in  vain  for  the  oamo  of  Blascbotto  Poireaa  ta  a!)  &t 
DGwspapers  and  playbills,  but  that  did  not  nlorm  mo.  Without  qnitt 
mid ei-stoD ding  the  practice,  I  was  aware  that  Ffencfa  adresees  aeUos 
pUjed  under  their  real  aanieB,  and  there  was  nobody  in  oar  rOUga  *ibi 
could  enlighten  me  kb  to  Blancliette'e  pacadooym.  I  began  mr  Unr  rf 
inspectioD  by  tho  Tbi'atre  Fram.'aie,  nhere  I  went  fivo  nights  nintusjli 
Eee  diSfeieut  pieuos  ;  after  that  I  tried  the  Od^on,  then  the  Gjmuuue,  te 
llio  Vaudeville — resorts  of  high-class  comedy.  Ailor  that  I  ei^ond  tti 
GaielL',  Ambiga-Comiijuc,  and  Forte  Saint  Martin — homes  of  mctodnn 
and  tragedy;  nnd  one  night  I  went  to  tho  Palais  Royal,  (iediiig  jb] 
ne^^■ou8  tho  whole  eveuin;;,  for  I  Bhoiild  not  hare  liked  lo  find  BkncliHie 
there.  It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  villagers  bad  mmde  m  mslab. 
and  that  Blaacbette  was  a  singer,  not  an  actress.  Her  voice  had  slnf* 
seemed  sweet  enough  to  me  for  any  opera-house  in  the  world.  I  pvlai 
dreHS-coat  and  wLite  gloves,  and  went  night  after  night  to  tho  Gtai 
Opera,  the  Opera  Comique,  and  the  Lyrique.  My  brother  officers  »i  bm 
said,  "Brosse  has  gonu  music  mad,"  and  our  Colonel  bearing  ItnU  I  tpaA 
my  evenings  at  the  play,  remarked  that  the  whole  of  nay  p&y  wooM  tra 
be  swallowed  up.  He  wrote  to  a  brother  of  his  who  was  coDiteeted  vift 
the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  and  I  received  a  packet  of  play-ordetv  «imi^ 
to  carry  me  over  a  twelvemonth.  Tho  Government  is  extrenwly  oi 
towards  ua  officers  of  the  Guard. 

We  were  in  March  '57,  and  the  Paris  winter  seasoii  was  ftiioovt  Ctt. 
I  had  Been  all  the  "  successes  "  of  the  year  until  I  was  sick  of  thctn.  TV 
Fuimmina  of  M.  Mario  Uchard,  at  the  Francois,  haunted  me  like  s  tii|rtil- 
mare.  Mnlhias  I'Inralitle,  of  the  Varit'tes,  stalked  after  me  like  •  gbnt 
Jjfs  itanoiis  <ilace»,  of  the  Palais  Royal,  had  given  me  an  indigestion  ',  fi 
the  tmiee  of  the  lUine  Tupme,  at  the  Lyriqne,  buzzed  in  my  bewi  ui 
made  solitude  hideous.  A  good  many  of  the  principal  aotr«4se«  < 
leaving  Paris  to  go  starring  iu  tbe  provinces.  All  inqairies  OD  tny 
bad  foiled  to  elicit  any  information  as  to  Blanchette's  whereabout*,  uJI 
frit  almost  disposed  to  give  up  my  chase  nnlil  the  next  year,  when, 
day,  oar  Colonel  gave  out  that  an  Ksalted  Personage  waa  going  to  tb* 
ITht'titre  des  Faulaisies  Gauloises  that  evening,  and  that  I  was  le  U 
nn  duty. 

\Vhen  certain  Eialted  Personages  in  our  countty  go  to  tlio  |>hiy,  tl 
nenal,  in  view  of  possible  eveutimlities,  to  accommodate  a  scoro  or  w  tf 
soldiers  with  places  in  the  gallery,  a  dozen  detectives  with 
pit,  and  five  or  six  military  ofBcers  with  Htulls,  Tho  officers  am  id  |i1uii 
clothes,  but  no  olguction  ia  made  if  tbey  bavo  b  fancy  to  tnke  a  revolver  in 
their  pockets.  Accordingly,  towards  seven  1  made  my  appeanmca  at  the 
theatre,  with  an  offensive  weapon  in  the  tails  of  my  coat,  but  ■ 
and  cofitume  otherwise  peaceable.  With  me  went  Fooimioeao. 
Btill  my  servant,  and  bad  a  few  days  before  expressed  a  dcoin  to 
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theatre.    I  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  of  gratifying  him,  so  he  went 
into  thd  pit. 

The  Theatre  des  Fantaisies  Gauloises  is  one  of  those  devoted  to  a 
style  of  piece  that  came  into  fashion  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Second  Empire.  The  burlesques  and  extravaganzas 
performed  there  would,  in  nine  cases  of  ten,  provoke  adverse  manifesta- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  audience  in  countries  entitled  respectable.  But 
we  Frenchmen  are  exempt  from  prejudice ;  we  don't  go  in  for  respec- 
tability— ^which,  of  late  years,  we  have  held  to  be  an  insufferably  slow 
virtue,  unworthy  of  an  intelligent  people. 

On  the  evening  of  my  visit  the  playbill  announced,  La  Femme  de  mon 
Voisin — a  choice  lever  de  rideau,  in  one  act ;  and  Le  lioi  Candaule,  a 
musical  burlesque  in  three  acts. 

This  last  was  the  piece  de  resistance .  It  was  a  delightful  composition, 
much  in  favour  at  that  time  with  the  golden  youth  of  our  capital,  and  the 
manager  was  making  roaring  receipts  with  it ;  thanks,  no  doubt,  to  two 
or  three  ladies  who,  attired  in  no  more  raiment  than  was  necessary,  played 
with  abundant  spirit  in  the  principal  parts.  For  myself,  having  no  great 
taste  for  pieces  of  the  Boi  Candaule  type,  I  had  never  been  to  the 
Fantaisies  Gaulobes  before;  and,  finding  that  the  Exalted  Personage 
was  not  likely  to  arrive  in  his  stage -box  till  eight,  I  sat  down  in  the 
crush-room  with  a  brother  officer  to  Uike  coffee  and  chat. 

A  general  election  was  soon  about  to  take  place,  and  the  papers 
contained  hardly  any  but  electoral  news.  We  discussed  the  chances  of 
the  opposition,  who,  it  seemed,  were  gathering  all  their  strength  to  make 
a  desperate  effort  in  the  contest.  My  brother  Zouave  was  of  opinion  that 
an  ideal  Parliament  was  one  such  as  we  possessed  at  that  moment.  Not 
a  single  member  of  the  Opposition  ;  no  publication  of  debates  allowed  ;  all 
the  laws  voted  in  strict  privacy  by  two  hundred  Deputies,  elected  rather 
by  the  exertions  of  ninety  Prefects  than  by  that  of  ten  million  electors. — 
'<  With  such  a  Parliament,"  said  he,  '<  and  a  Senate  to  match,  everything 
goes  on  swimmingly  for  us.  No  talk  of  reductions,  no  diminution  of  pay, 
and  we  get  all  the  best  places  under  Government."  He  lit  a  cigarette, 
and  added :  '<  If  any  of  these  Opposition  howlers  get  in  there'll  be  a 
change  of  tune,  you'll  see.  The  halcyon  days  of  the  military  will  be  over. 
Egad !  I  don't  like  those  liberals :  they  produce  the  same  effect  upon  me 
as  stoats  do.  A  lot  of  canting  prigs,  what  do  they  mean  by  saying  that 
the  Second  Empire  is  a  reign  of  immorality  ?  I  don't  find  the  Second 
Empire  immoral ;  do  you,  Brosse  ?  " 

At  that  moment  a  waiter  came  and  said  :  '<I  believe  he  has  arrived, 
sir."  He  was  the  Exalted  Personage.  I  paid  for  the  coffee,  and  my 
comrade  and  I  hurried  in  to  our  places. 

The  E.P.  had  just  taken  his  seat,  and  had  got  his  double-barrelled 
glass  already  turned  towards  the  stage.  In  the  stalls  there  was  something 
like  a  flutter  of  excitement  amongst  the  spectators,  who  belonged  to  the 
Jockey  Club  or  the  Club  of  the  Bue  Royale,  aixd  7t\xo  "viet^  ^u  ^^\qi^- 
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ont  for  the  ''  star  "  of  the  piece — a  Mademoiselle  Pomponnine,  a  debntante 
of  not  more  than  twelve  months*  standing,  and  whose  peculiar  talent,  as 
I  understood,  lay  in  lifting  her  foot  to  a  surprising  height  in  performing 
our  national  dance.  Mademoiselle  Pomponnine  was  expected  to  appear 
in  a  moment  or  two ;  and,  indeed,  I  had  not  been  in  my  stall  two  minutes 
when  an  enthusiastic  clapping  of  white-gloved  hands  by  my  immediate 
neighbours  announced  that  she  was  coming. 

Yes,  there  she  came,  and  without  more  ado  caught  up  the  tune  the 
fiddlers  were  playing,  and  launched  into  melody.  But  why  did  I— I, 
Aristide  Brosse,  bound  as  if  shot  at  the  same  instant — why  did  I  grip  hold 
of  the  two  arms  of  my  stall,  and  stare  before  me  like  a  fool  ?  Why  did 
two  great  drops  of  perspiration  stream  down  my  stupid  face  ?  Why  did 
my  comrade  look  at  me  and  say:  *<  Hallo,  Brosse,  are  you  ill;  you  re 
white  as  a  sheet,  man  ?  "  Why,  in  that  flatmting,  dazzling,  spangled  gixl 
on  the  stage,  who  had  not  ten  ounces  of  clothing  upon  her,  whose  arms 
and  shoulders  were  covered  with  violet-powder,  whose  £ace  was  rouged, 
whose  lips  were  smiling  brazenly  at  the  public,  and  whose  sweet — ^im- 
utterably  sweet — voice  was  trolling  a  song  that  made  me,  an  old  soldier, 

blush  up  to  the  roots  of  my  hair  ? — I  recognized but   I  needn't  tell 

you  whom.     I  have  never  pronounced  the  name  since. 

I  left  the  E.  P.  to  take  care  of  himself,  started  up  and  rushed  oat.  I 
meant  to  go  straight  home,  but  in  the  lobby  I  was  stopped  by  Foarmicean* 
who  had  left  the  pit  and  was  striding  up  and  down,  flourishing  his  one 
arm  menacingly,  and  muttering  interjections  that  appeared  to  damfound 
the  waiters.  On  seeing  me  he  rushed  forward  and  stammered — **Ah, 
you  saw  her,  didn't  you.  Captain  ?  " 

''  Yes,  Fourmiceau  ;  but  don't  let's  talk  about  it.  Never  speak  on  the 
subject  to  me  again." 

But  he  paid  no  attention  to  my  words;  he  continued  to  wavo  hii 
arm. 

**  AVhy,  who  are  j'ou  talking  about,  Fourmiceau  ?  " 

He  seized  me  by  the  cuil'  and  dragged  mo  to  a  box- door,  through  tba 
bull's-eye  of  which  we  could  see  another  private  box  opposite.  It  was 
occupied  by  two  cavaliers  with  waxed  moustaches,  and  by  a  lady  who  was 
dressed  like  a  rainbow,  and  was  staring  about  her  with  a  self-possession 
altogether  remarkable. 

**  That's  Rose  Mignon,"  hissed  he.  **  Will  you  tell  me  now  to  ay 
Vive  la  Const  ript ion  smd  Vice  la  Gmrre?  What  have  the  conscription 
and  the  war  doue  for  me  ?  This  "  (and  he  touched  his  stump  of  an  arm), 
**  and  that," — and  he  pointed  fiercely  to  Rose  Mignon. 

**  Hush,  Fourmiceau,"  I  said.  "  Not  so  loud.  There's  a  detective 
from  the  Rue  de  JOnisalem  listening." 


^gainst    g^ime. 


CHAPTEK    XXXVU. 

"  Sic  TllANSlT." 

OR  the  last  tioio  we  aBBQmble  wil 
I  the  members  of  the  fallen  Coi 
pany,  A  different  gathering  it: 
WHS  from  the  da]*8  nheu,  blooded' 
to  gold,  thej  gathered  to  lialcD  to 
flattering  tales,  vote  themselves 
Jiviilends  and  bonaaos,  and  cheer 
their  Governor  to  the  echo, 
liquidutor,  with  tongue  droppiug 
gnll  instead  of  honey,  looked.! 
down  ou  blank  and  block,  instead 
of  beaming  faces.  There  treia 
visuges  the  lust  mouth  or  two  had 
drnwn  out  by  inches  like  the 
india-rubber  ones  that  chaoge  aa 
you  press  them,  from  smiies  to 
unutterable  woe.  There  were  palo 
cheeks  and  snnkeu  eyes,  quiver- 
ing lips,  and  slovenly  toilettes, 
and  hands  that  trembled  as  they 
fumbled  with  documents  thnt  had  been  oAicially  circulated — one  of  Iheia 
coDtaioiDg  a  general  review  of  the  sitoatiou,  the  other  formally  calling 
I  upon  the  CDulribnlors  to  show  cause  why  they  should  refuse  to  listen  to 
tl  6'.  call.  IJi/iiticutm  oiiincs,  tiifffiidyuf  ura  Icnelianl.  In  the  suspense 
of  the  comiuft  expknatiou,  pro.^aant  with  hiu  fate,  no  man  felt  much 
disposed  tu  tulk  or  even  to  grumble :  the  room  was  pervaded  with  the 
rustle  of  papers  and  a  mnrmar  that  might  have  come  from  souls  mouuing 
in  the  dull  pains  of  a  distant  purgatory. 

Oa  the  elevated  plutform  behind  the  liquidators,  their  solicitor,  and 
a  secretary  detailed  to  read  papers  and  minatcs,  sat  a  melancholy  group 
□f  ej:- Directors,  unfortunates  detached  alike  from  the  Bympathiea  of  one 
element  and  the  other  :  like  the  flying  fish,  threatened  at  once  by  the 
monsters  who  guushed  on  them  with  savage  teeth  from  the  sneiling 
ocean  below,  and  by  the  li<[aidaturs  who  hovered  over  their  heads  with 
CoUb  and  outstTttched  claws.  There  was  Bir  Bolph,  the  mere  shadow  of 
Ilia  former  state;  jyicAlpino  grave  and  anxioua ;  and  Bushbrook  alooA^ 
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to  ontward  seeming,  ae  nnooneerned  as  ever,  twistiog  the  psper  I 
fingers  into  a  foolscap,  and  enggestiog  to  the  uuappreciative  Scliq 
child  that  ho  Bhould  move  its  adopUon  hy  the  meeting.  And  t 
HQgh  Chiidersleigh,  his  eiprcssion  not  out  of  keeping  with  tb«  deep 
mourning  he  wore,  yet  looking  roaad  with  clear  steady  «ys  that  ban 
down,  in  spite  of  tbcni,  the  angry  glances  it  encountered  from  all  siJea. 

Mr.  Auditt  broke  ground  with  the  accustomed  phrases  of  rogrot,  aa 
obligatory  on  similar  occasions  as  her  Majesty's  health  at  a  public  diuDir. 
No  one  could  deplore  more  sincerely  than  he  the  calamity  that  brought 
them  together ;— he  had  a  confident  hope  of  netting  by  it,  from  first  to  last, 
some  80,000'.  Yet  he  trusted  they  would  find  elements  of  comfort  in  Ike 
case,  to  aoilen  a  blow  that  must  fall  heavily  at  best,  and  he  fiboaltl  hftvi 
been  cheered  indeed  when  first  taken  into  their  melancholy  coufideuee,  scold 
he  have  hoped  the  state  of  things  he  had  a  certain  satisfaction  in  reportiog, 
would  have  been  half  so  favourable.  In  the  first  place,  be  had  the 
pleasure  of  informing  them,  that  a  member  of  their  body  and  a  fellow- 
EuiTerer,  who,  it  appeared,  laboured  under  the  additional  misfortotw  at 
being  related  by  ties  of  blood  to  their  absconded  Manager  (yells,  bowl*. 
and  groans  of  execration), — that  this  gentleman  hod  exerted  himself,  and 
exerted  himself  succesafully,  to  recover  much  of  the  abstracted  properljr. 
Moreover,  independent  of  its  very  considerable  actual  value,  that  recovery 
had  enabled  him  to  form  a  tolerably  reliable  estimate  of  their  proepoct«. 
In  making  it,  he  bad  been  naturally  led  to  examine  cursorily  Into  Unit 
prospective  assets.  Here  he  was  happy  to  have  it  iu  his  power  to  pajr  a 
high  tribute  to  the  late  management.  He  could  assure  the  meeting  tlut 
advances,  generally,  seemed  to  have  been  made  with  excellent  jndgBunt 
and  on  ample  security.  What  most  unfortunately  compromised  IImob. 
was  the  wreck  of  those  subsidiary  companies  they  had  promoted,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  ruin  of  the  parent  which  bad  involved  iU 
progeny  in  the  common  misfortnne.  It  might,  iu  one  way,  add  a 
poignancy  to  natural  regrets  ;  bnt  in  justice  to  their  late  Directors,  and  iu 
elucidation  of  their  present  position,  he  was  bound  to  tell  tbem  that  the 
collapse  could  only  be  attribut«d  to  that  abnormal  condition  of  th«  com- 
mercial atmosphere  which  had  made  all  credit  unsubstantial  aa  vajionr, 
coupled  with  that  most  unfortunate  quarter  in  which  they  had  ropoeed 
their  coufidence  —  he  alluded,  of  course,  to  their  defaulting  Manafier 
(Cries  of  "  The  Governor  too,"  '*  No,  no,"  "  Yes,  yes,"  "  Shame,"  "  Oo 
on;  " — through  which  our  friend  Hugh,  although  his  cheek  might  havo 
finshcd  and  his  brow  darkened,  eat  otherwise  as  unmoved  as  if  lua  lata 
worshippers  had  still  been  vociferating  his  pmiBcs). 

After  a  most  elaborate  condescension  on  facts  and  figures,  Mr.  Aodltt 
approached  the  engrossing  question  of  the  call.  It  had  been  the  opiaiiHi 
of  his  colleagues  and  himself  that  a  call  was  imperative  ;  that  it  was 
eminently  advisable,  moreover,  in  the  inlcrestB  of  the  ebarahold«n  li 
selves,  aa  the  011I7  moans  of  avoiding  a  wholesale  sacrillloe  of  u 
^th  time  and  care,  might  realize  the  full  valno  they  stood  tot  i 
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Company's  books.  He  need  hardly  say  it  had  been  their  earnest  desire  to 
press  as  lightly  on  the  contributories  as  practicable,  bnt  mature  deliberation 
had  forced  them  to  the  conclusion  that  6/.  per  share  was  the  lowest 
figure  which  would  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  If  payments  were 
prompt  and  general,  he  would  venture  to  hazard  a  personal  opinion — it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  he  committed  himself  to  nothing  farther 
— that  the  shareholders  might  dismiss  from  their  minds  any  apprehensions 
of  further  liability. 

Mr.  Auditt  resuming  his  seat  was  the  signal  for  a  score  of  excited 
orators  bounding  to  their  feet.  For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  there  was 
nothing  but  abuse,  lamentation,  and  recrimination,  varied  by  questions 
where  the  general  ignorance  of  business  evinced  by  the  querists  was  only 
surpassed  by  the  special  innocence  of  facts  exhibited  by  the  professional 
respondents.  At  last  Lord  Rushbrook  seized  the  ears  of  the  meeting. 
His  lordship  reminded  them  that  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  addressing  them,  he  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  per- 
suade them  that  a  motion  urged  by  a  reverend  gentleman, — he  was  happy  to 
see  him  present, — ^had  been  ill-advised  and  wholly  uncalled  for.  He  believed, 
in  &ct,  he  had  even  ventured  to  denounce  it  as  a  gross  and  gratuitous  insult 
to  his  near  relative,  their  late  Governor,  who,  he  was  glad  to  say,  was  also 
with  them  upon  this  occasion  to  speak  for  himself.  The  motion  of  sub- 
mitting the  conduct,  and  consequent  liability,  of  Mr.  Ghildersleigh  for 
the  opinion  of  counsel  had  been  carried,  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
himself,  and  doubtless  to  the  shareholders,  to  learn  its  result  from  the 
reverend  gentleman,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the  committee  he  had 
moved  for.  If  that  opinion  were  of  the  tenor  he  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand it  was,  he  was  quite  sure  no  one  would  rejoice  more  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proclaiming  it  than  the  reverend  gentleman  himself.  Dr.  Silke 
Reynardson*s  own  professions  must  have  convinced  them  that,  next  to 
Mr.  Ghildersleigh  and  Mr.  Ghildersleigh's  immediate  friends,  he  had 
suffered  more  intensely  than  any  one  from  the  language  only  an  im- 
perative sense  of  duty  could  have  driven  him  to  employ,  and  that  he 
would  feel  a  pleasure  equally  intense  in  availing  himself  of  this  public 
opportunity  of  retracting  it. 

If  Dr.  Beynardson  felt  the  pleasure  his  lordship  credited  him  with,  he 
must  have  had  his  countenance  in  better  command  than  his  tongue ; 
certainly  none  of  the  numerous  gentlemen  who  turned  to  regard  him 
suspected  anything  of  it.  Amid  shouts  of  **  Hear,  hear !"  <'  Beynardson !" 
'*  Dr.  Beynardson !"  he  deliberately  raised  himself  to  his  legs.  Although 
the  Doctor  had  an  impetuous — ^not  to  say  evil — temper,  one  which  had 
been  so  constant  a  snare  to  him,  that  at  last  he  had  come  to  let  it  trip 
him  up  when  it  pleased  with  the  passive  resignation  of  a  mart3rr,  yet  he 
was  largely  gifted  with  intelligence  and  common  sense.  He  was  conscious 
his  philippic  on  the  former  occasion  had  hurt  himself  much  more 
than  Ghildersleigh,  and,  so  far,  he  sincerely  regretted  it.  Besides,  no 
man  had  a  more  religions  respect  for  dignitariesi  axid  li%  tvg«Biu^^as<n3^ 


iuvited  the  tliruBta  and  enmity  of  a  luan  la  Uta  position  ot  Bsebbnok. 
Bnt,  then,  Le  hni  Been  tlie  frtiil.3  of  a  lifotiiue  coDseerktod  to  ment 
e!o(iuenco  and  good  worke,  all  siramped  In  the  Credit  Foaeut,  tad  b* 
was  profoundiy  moved  agaiiiBt  thoiie  who  had  robbed  liim  of  hia  p«infillj- 
giiniered  stores.  Bo  it  vaa  with  curiously  blended  fuelinga  bi3  roM  k 
tiddrcBs  the  meeting  ;  a  straw  would  have  turned  tho  torrent  of  hi*  iraidi 
one  way  or  the  other.  He  laboured,  moreover,  under  u  e^nse  of  ftwlnnrd- 
uees,  from  which  laabiug  himself  iuto  upassiun  uppearcd  tlio  reedicstm«Mf 
of  Gitrication.  Standing  iu  that  shattered  temple  uf  Mttmrnon,  the  miur 
vtus  in  the  ascendant  for  the  time,  and  the  chances  n'oro  lie  wuald  miaij 
buffet  the  saint,  and  leave  him  with  ample  matter  for  rop<intjutce. 

His  lordehip  only  did  him  justice,  Baid  Dr.  R4<ynard6on,  in  giving  b» 
credit  for  having  suffered  mora  keenly  than  any  of  his  list6o«rs  whib  hi 
discharged  the  most  painful  duty  be  had  ever  been  driven  to.  ^Mietetipa 
even  CbilderEleigh  smiled,  while  as  for  RuEbbrooli,  when  lie  nmpDMl 
bimself  comfortably  for  the  etpectod  treat,  his  face  eiprossed  nppTOcialin. 
amounting  to  enjoyment.  Other  gentlemen  looked  or  whisporud  in  a  nulM 
sense ;  and  Dr.  Reynardson,  feeling  that  in  his  nobler  natoro  ho  had  mmi 
high  above  the  sympathies  of  his  audience,  came  tumbling  bnck  to  Uu  cnlki 
and  casthimBelf  savagely  into  the  clutches  of  the  powers  of  pasaioD  andvriL 

But  hiB  loi'dship  was  egregiously  in  error,  he  proceeded,  in  n-r^ni 
it  to  be  his  desire  or  intention  to  retract  one  word  Le  hud  iittiired  thdt. 
His  words  had  been  too  conEcientiously  weighed  to  be  lightly  withdrava. 
On  a  single  point  he  had  erred,  and  he  was  not  ashamod  tu  eonba  it- 
Ho  was  a  clergyman,  and  no  lawyer,  untrained  to  spht  hairs  oad  cal<hit 
words,  to  sever  equity  from  justice,  and  separate  the  lairs  of  coaaan* 
and  morals  from  those  of  St.  Stephen's  and  the  Btatute-book.  It  wu  hii 
desire  to  revere  the  law  and  respect  itB  interpreters,  and  be  had  fondly 
trusted  that  for  flagrant  wrong  the  law  had  fitting  remedy.  That  illunoD 
was  dispelled.  In  the  interest  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  of  the  dtao- 
late  hearth  and  the  shivered  roof-tree,  he  had  urged  that  Mr.  Childenloif^'* 
clear  moral  responsibility — ay,  he  repealed  it  baldly  to  his  face,  as  ho  hat 
said  it  honestly  behind  hit;  back — that  Mr.  Cbilderslcigh's  moral  tiah£% 
should  be  enforced  by  the  machinery  of  justice.  If  that  machiiuuj  wu« 
not  radically  defective,  it  had  lamentably  broken  down.  The  oounsol  that 
had  consulted — eminent,  he  believed,  Lbey  were  considered — had  given  it 
as  their  opinion  that  the  late  Governor,  sheltered  bobiud  a  rmmpart  ti 
technicalities,  might  enjoy  as  best  he  could  the  riches  bo  had  filched. 

"  May  I  ask  the  rev.  gentleman  if  he  quotes  the  precise  language  of 
the  opbion  ?  "  interposed  Rushbrook.  *'  Or  if  it  is  brief,  as  I  am  gireo  la 
understand  it  in.  perluips  ho  will  forgive  me  if  I  request  him  to  n-ad  iL" 

Tho  rev.  geutleman  seemed  straogely  loth  to  grnlify  this  ruanmablp 
roiucRt,  but  the  feeling  of  the  iue«tiug  was  unmistakable.     The 
signed  by  her  Ui^esty's  Solicitor- Gonoral  and  a  learned  brother,  i 
and  conoina  :  "  On  the  statement  submitted,  we  ore  of  opiaiua 
nctluu  uhalcTer  can  lie  againnt  Ur.  Chiblettleigh." 
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**  I  have  to  apologize  sincerely  for  having  troubled  the  rev.  gentle- 
man,'* resumed  Lord  Rushbrook,  blandly  ;  *<  his  singularly  candid 
rendering  of  the  sense  and  scope  of  the  document  in  question  ought  to 
have  satisfied  me/' 

**  To  return  to  where  I  broke  off  when  the  noble  lord  interrupted 
me/'  resumed  Dr.  Reynardson  in  some  confusion,  and  with  a  look  of 
poison.  **I  was  referring  to  the  wealth  his  honourable  relative,  the 
Chairman,  had  gathered  in  our  service,  I  will  not  say  from  our  pockets, 
although  the  system  of  commission  by  w^hich  he  enriched  himself  seems 
to  me  little  better  than  legalized  pilfering.  I  am  satisfied  to  waive  all 
allusion  to  the  colourable  suspicions  engendered  by  his  close  friendship 
with  our  worthy  Manager,  although  they  are  entertained,  as  I  have  reason 
to  know,  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  body.     I  will  content 

myself  with  asking  whether  your  verdict  endorses  that  of  the  lawyers, 

whether  it  argues  unblemished  honour,  or  does  not  rather  imply  some 
slight  degree  of  moral  turpitude,  when  a  man  founds  a  Company  like  this, 
courts  public  confidence  to  it  by  representations  strangely  belied  by  results, 
transforms  himself  in  two  brief  years  from  a  pauper  to  a  millionnaire, 
and  finally  slips  like  a  rat  from  the  house  he  has  too  good  reason  to  know 
is  falling.  Gentlemen,  it  would  appear  that  we  cannot  drag  our  Governor  to 
the  bar  of  justice,  or  invoke  the  civil  power  to  compel  him  to  the  surrender 
of  his  gains.  Yet  something  we  can  do— we  can  force  him  before  that 
tribunal  of  social  opinion,  which  holds  the  issues  of  life  or  death  for  men 
like  him.  We  can  poison  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  which  has  been  to 
him  swelled  by  the  mites  of  the  widow,  steeped  in  the  tears  of  the  orphan ; 
and  I,  for  one,  solemnly  pledge  myself  to  uplift  my  humble  testimony  in 
my  lowly  sphere  until  trials  and  sorrows  shall  stifle  my  feeble  accents.*' 

In  one  way  or  another,  the  clergyman's  burning  peroration  brought 
down  the  house.  There  were  indignant  utterances  indeed,  but  they  were 
rare,  and  while  a  good  many  of  his  auditors  sat  silent  and  doubtful, 
a  great  number  applauded  vociferously.  Some  of  the  more  sensitive  had 
dissolved  in  tears,  and  regarded  Rushbrook,  who  was  evidently  in  a  most 
enviable  state  of  enjoyment,  as  a  mocking  Mephistopheles. 

Dr.  Reynardson  had  thrown  down  the  glove,  and  Hugh  hastened  to 
take  it  up.  The  violent  personal  attack  had  given  him  the  opportunity 
for  personal  explanation;  he  felt  his  advantage  and  meant  to  use  it. 
The  champion  of  the  sufferers  had  hit  hard,  yet  the  spirit  of  fair-play  was 
general  enough  to  assure  him  a  more  patient  hearing  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  hoped  for,  and  the  mass  of  the  audience  forgot,  for  a 
moment,  the  disagreeables  of  their  situation  in  the  interest  always  excited 
by  a  fair  stand-up  fight.  As  Hugh  rose  before  him,  with  head  slightly 
thrown  back,  and  kindling  eye  that  swept  the  room,  the  Doctor  was 
troubled  by  some  inward  qualms,  and  glanced  uneasily  from  the  Governor 
to  the  reporters.     He  knew  he  had  laid  himself  terribly  open. 

So  far .  as  his  fears  went  of  having  violence  met  with  violence,  and 
personalities  retorted  with  personal  sarcasm,  he  might  kai^^  v^^st^'^^^xs^. 


If  Hugh  WHS  temptfid  he  relhuced,  although  hie  reply  wae  peiliape  aoat 
the  leas  telling  for  its  stndied  moderatioD.  Lightly  touching  oa  the  tone, 
he  tbauked  his  assailant  with  dignity  for  the  matter  of  the  romarks  wbicli 
gfive  him  an  opeuing  he  had  ardently  longed  for ;  which  clieercd  bini  wilii 
the  hope  of  freeing  hia  mind  from  the  weight  whiuh  had  lung  oppreascd 
it.  He  had  labotu'ed  hard  to  deserve  their  ^ood  opLnioii,  and  the  feeling 
that  he  had  lost  it,  however  innocently,  had  been,  he  owned  to  them,  fen 
painful.  He  had  sitS'ered  deeply  from  the  knowledge  that  bis  profound  ejm- 
pathy  with  their  niisfortiuieH  was  suspected,  ibat  tliere  were  circnmstAiKci 
that  gave  some  faint  i-olour  to  the  dishononring  Bccusationa  that  had  bocu 
launched  at  him.  Of  those,  Dr.  Reynardson  had  no  donbt  consciraitioiulv 
made  himself  the  eipunent,  and  ho  repeated  be  had  reason  to  be  gndcjitl 
to  him.  The  expressions  of  dissent  elicited  by  so  many  passages  of 
Dr.  Beynardsou's  speech  had  assured  bim  be  could  still  count  on  friend* 
omong  those  he  had  the  pleasure  of  kuoning  neither  by  sight  nor  name ; 
that  there  were  members  of  their  body  who  still  refused  to  beltero  he 
would  lightly  stain  a  stainless  name  or  belie  the  conduct  of  a  lifetime.  Is 
consenting  to  defend  himself  he  felt  something  of  the  liumiliation  </t 
pleading  guilty,  but  he  would  pray  of  Ihem  to  auspond,  as  a  body,  the 
jodgment  some  of  tbem  might  have  hastily  passed ;  to  strive  to  imagine 
that  the  relation  which  bod  ouce  existed  between  them  was  yet  anehaaged. 
to  let  bim  beheve  them  still  bis  friends,  while  he  addressed  them  with 
perfect  candour.  If  they  condemned  bim  when  they  had  beard  hint  to 
an  end,  he  could  not  say  he  woidd  bow  to  their  Bentence,  but,  oeqaiUed 
by  bis  conscience,  bo  would  bear  it  as  beat  he  might. 

Uo  would  ask  them,  to  begin  with,  was  there  a  conceivaLlo  motin 
for  his  risking  himself  in  questionable  transactions?  Ho  had  mala 
a  large  fortune  by  their  Company  ;  be  was  wealthy  still ;  aud,  ma  h»  WH 
unbosoming  himself,  he  would  tell  them  be  could  look  forward  «ilk 
reasonable  certainty  to  inheriting  a  great  suecessiou  in  a  few  weeks'  tiou. 
(Here  there  was  a  general  murmur,  and  even  Hugh's  frieoiU  loolnd 
blank.  He  had  been  candid  with  a  veugeanuo,  and  now  actually  lottehid 
on  the  very  point  that  had  stirred  the  bitterest  animosity.)  *'  I  han 
alluded  advit^edly  to  the  subject  of  the  money  I  have  gained  by  yoo,  aad 
intend,  with  your  permission,  to  return  to  it ;  in  the  meantime  let  dm 
defend  the  means  by  which  I  bavo  made  and  kept  it." 

Then  be  took  up  charge  after  charge  with  a  detail  into  which  we  shoJl 
not  follow  him ;  but,  although  be  spoke  not  unsQccesafully  to  their 
reason,  their  hearts  were  effectually  closed  to  him  by  the  wealth  be 
ucknowledged  to  have  saved  &om  the  common  wreck. 

He  went  on  :   "  You  have  discovered,  gentlemen,  that  the  syatoBi  iC 
remuueratioD    by  commission  was  a  mistake,  and   my  sbara  ( 
exorbitant  one.     Possibly ;  yet  let  me  remind  you  that  it  wma  ^ 
ratified  the  oDe  and  the  other,  aud  lot  me  assure  you,  laying  my  h 
my  heart,  that  self' interest,  tf  I  know  myself,  nevor  infiuADcad  J 
any  of  th«  transactioui  I  airanged  oo  your  behalt    Xb«  1 
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aathorities  have  told  yon  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  what  I  have  gained 
I  gained  honestly."  (Mormors,  and  expressions  of  dissent.)  "  Gentle- 
men, I  claim  a  patient  hearing  as  a  right,  and  I  am  assured  yon  will  not 
deny  it.  They  have  decided  it  was  gained  honestly,  and  for  myself 
I  will  venture  to  add,  honourahly  as  well.  In  hrief,  gentlemen,  the  solo 
points  on  which  I  am  disposed  to  reproach  myself  arise  from  my  con- 
nection with  our  defaulting  Manager.  That  connection,  from  first  to  last, 
was  a  purely  business  one.  Yet,  while  I  distinctly  repudiate  any 
responsibility  for  that  unhappy  man,  I  do  feel  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  our  connection  may  well  have  appeared  closer  than  it  was ;  that 
such  reputation  as  I  possessed  may  have  plausibly  been  made  to  stand 
guarantee  for  his.  Latterly,  indeed,  I  had  to  a  certain  extent  withdrawn 
my  confidence  from  him,  and  done  my  best  to  limit  his  exorcise  of  power ; 
but  in  that,  I  must  add,  I  was  guided  merely  by  suspicion  which  might 
well  have  been  prejudice,  and  I  was  in  possession  of  no  tangible  facts 
which  would  have  justified  me  in  bringing  the  matter  offici^y  before 
your  Board.  Still,  enlightened  after  the  events  and  after  the  unfortunate 
chances  which  prolonged  my  absence,  and  although  a  Chairman,  with  an 
able  body  of  coadjutors  and  an  efficient  staff  of  subordinates,  might  well 
consider  a  few  days  of  relaxation  fairly  earned  by  months  of  painfully 
assiduous  application ;  still,  I  say,  enlightened  after  the  event,  I  shall 
never  cease  to  reproach  myself  with  that  absence  as  the  indirect  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  a  noble  business.  Upon  my  heart  and  conscience  that  I  hold 
to  be  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending,  and  for  that  I  stand  here  willing 
to  make  the  extreme  compensation  the  law  could  have  exacted  of  me  had 
I  been  criminal  ten  times  over.  I  cannot  absolutely  promise  to  spare 
you  entirely  the  painful  necessity  of  a  call,  for  my  means  may  be  scarcely 
equal  to  my  will.  But  what  I  can  do  I  wiU,  and  I  intimate  my  intention 
of  sealing  my  unwavering  devotion  to  your  interests  by  an  immediate 
transfer  to  your  liquidators  of  my  entire  property,  real  and  personal. 
With  the  exception  of  family  pictures,  and  a  few  heirlooms  I  shall  beg 
permission  to  select,  I  pledge  myself  the  cession  shall  be  absolute. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  may  I  express  a  hope  that  we  part  on  terms  at 
least  as  friendly  as  those  on  which  we  began  our  unfortunate  acquaintance, 
and  may  I  take  leave  of  the  Gr^t  Foncier  in  the  belief  that  I  have 
convinced  you  of  the  integrity  of  my  conduct  and  the  purity  of  my 
motives  ?  " 

So  thoroughly  was  the  meeting  stunned  by  the  startling  climax  of  the 
Govemor*s  speech  that,  for  a  space,  they  sat  gaping  on  him  and  each  other 
open-mouthed,  as  if  questioning  whether  their  ears  had  played  them 
false.  Then  their  feelings  vented  themselves  in  Protean  variety  of  form. 
There  was  cheering  and  waving  of  hats,  pounding  of  feet  and  umbrella- 
ferules,  weeping,  blessing,  praying,  and  swearing  that  the  Governor  was 
something  greater  than  the  divinity  they  had  always  taken  him  for.  The 
peroration  of  Hugh's  speech  was  well  worth  that  of  Dr.  Beynardson.  Some 
of  the  more  iuspieious  and  saturnine  shook  their  heads ;  tb«^  "v^^iiSA^Bni^^ 
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like  to  see  tlie  deeds  executed  tbat  shonld  give  effect  to  the  elo 
orator's  intentions ;  ia  be  perennded  of  tlie  exiBtcnce  of  the  proper^  li* 
so  generously  trunaferred ;  and  althongb  liis  spuech  had  olherwifia  bouiuM 
rational  euougb,  the;  were  much  inclined  to  share  Lord  Hesteroombe'a 
doubts  Bs  to  hiH  sanity.  Kushbrook  and  UuAlpiuu  ectiutd  him  \>j  c 
arm  and  dinned  remongLrouces  into  hia  ears.  "  Too  lat«,  altogoth 
late,  my  good  follows,"  was  tbe  reply ;  "  and  don't  forgtst  I  guva  J 
opportunity  of  arguing  ino  out  of  my  intealion." 

"  A  wilful  man  will  liiive  liia  way,"  moaned  McAlpiue,  fecUng  h«  fl 
just  us  well  attDmpt  to  move  iho  pillar  beblud  him.  and  al:kuow]t^d^ig, 
moreover,  that  Hugh  was  in'oLiievably  committed  by  his  sjtnecfa.  "Bat 
yon  must  let  yonr  &ienda  do  what  they  can  for  you  In  ei>itu  of  yonrvelf ; " 
and  with  that  ho  sprang  to  his  feet  and  addressed  a  atirriog  >ppeHl  to  ttw 
meeting.  Mr.  Childereleigh  had  taken  a  cuurso  gf  absolutely  nopuxUeled 
genei'oaity,  and  beggared  himself — yes,  beggared  himself — in  obcdiewM 
to  the  dictates  of  an  over- sensitive  honour,  and,  in  answer  to  ropnutehM 
which  his  couscieuce  told  him  were  utterly  unjust.  Were  thoy  La  takca 
paltry  advantage  of  him,  and  clutch  at  the  uttermost  farthing  he  uSuivd  7 
He  pled  eamcBtly  for  the  old  place  that  had  been  in  the  Chiltlerxla^ 
family  for  centuries.  Mortgaged  as  it  naa,  the  ditfer(.'ncti  n-onld  b«  httla 
to  them  although  immense  to  its  owner;  and  be  concluded  with-^--, 
motion  that  it,  at  least,  should  be  loll  him.  HuRb  wootd  b«va  4~ 
again,  but  his  friends  almost  angrily  iuBisted  be  was  out  of  court  | 
matter,  and  literally  forced  him  to  keep  his  seat — perhaps  ■ 
heart  to  think  he  might  be  spared  the  worst  of  the  sacrilice. 

But  Dr.  Silko  R«yuardiJon  stood  before  them  aguiu.  With  I 
felt  salisfaction  be  had  listened  to  the  speech  of  a  man  he  «i 
to  entitle  his  honourable  friend,  and,  imitating  Mr.  Childendci^*s  t 
ness,  he  begged  to  retract  every  word  that,  under  erroi 
ho  had  felt  it  bis  dnty  to  utter  to  his  disparHgemenl.  As  they  hwld 
in  the  generous  nobility  of  his  nature,  Mr.  ChUderaleigh  had  b 
eager  to  disclaim  the  well-intenlioDcd  but — be  would  say  it — the  I 
ill-advised  interference  of  his  ooUeague,  Mr.  McAlpiue.  He  would  TOclon 
to  interpret  Mr.  Childersleigh's  mind,  and  implore  of  them,  in  Ur. 
Childersleigh's  name,  not  to  dim  the  lustre  of  a  grand  saerifie*. 
&Ir.  Childersleigh  had  freely  offered  them  his  family  place,  and  for  Ur. 
Childersleigh's  own  sake,  he  would  entreat  of  them  as  ftvely  to  ac^ejit  it 
(Cries  of  "  Ko,  no," — "  hear,  hear.")  Ho  was  sure  they  conid  Bd 
judge  his  motives,  and  ho  would  recall  to  them  the  statement  < 
McAJpine  that  the  estate  was  so  heavily  bnrdened  as  to  rednce  its*l 
to  a  minimum — a  reason  the  more,  ho  must  remiwk  in  pausing,  for  I 
taliug  to  impose  on  Mr.  Childorsleigh  tbe  coatly  burdvu  of  t 
it.  (l^xprcKitons  of  di.isuut  and  iliimpprobatiou.)  But  one  otharf 
Knd  hu  bad  dune.  If  he  were  rightly  informed  of  circunuttium 
u  to  him  by  faearsay,  Mr.  Childorsleigh  might  lie  entitled  id  I 
»  to  claim  a  valuable  properly  upon  certain  oonditiona. 
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put  it  to  Mr.  Childersleigh  whether,  in  the  interest  of  the  shareholders, 
he  would  not  see  it  his  duty  to  make  good  his  claim  to  that  property 
previous  to  executing  to  them  a  transfer  of  the  whole  ?  (An  emphatic 
"  No  "  from  Mr.  Childersleigh).  Then  he  would  not  press  that  delicate 
point,  hut  he  would  conclude  with  an  amendment  to  Mr.  McAlpine's 
motion — **That  this  meeting  accept  with  cordial  gratitude  the  liberal 
proposal  of  their  late  Governor,  and  desire  to  enter  on  their  minutes  an 
expression  of  their  profound  esteem  for  his  character  and  conduct." 

Bushbrook  was  whetting  the  razors  of  his  sarcasm  when  McAlpine 
stopped  him. 

**  Trust  me,  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  that  is  to  leave  it  to  the 
vote ;  better  they  should  condemn  that  scoundrel  Eeynardson  than  you. 
I  see,  Budger  seconds  him — and  just  like  him ;  but  they'll  scarcely  find 
a  third  man  to  go  along  with  them." 

The  worthy  chieftain  had  hardly  calculated  on  the  feelings  of  im- 
poverished shareholders  dreading  a  farther  drain  on  their  pockets,  voting 
practically  anonymously  en  bloc,  and  encouraging  themselves  by  mutual 
example  and  kindred  sentiment.  The  show  of  hands  was  clearly  in 
favour  of  the  amendment,  as  the  liquidator  reluctantly  announced.  McAlpine 
impetuously  demanded  a  vote,  but  there  Childersleigh  insisted  on  inter- 
fering. He  regretted  much  the  proposal  had  ever  been  suggested  to  the 
meeting — at  least,  he  would  not  stoop  to  have  it  pressed  on  them. 

**  What  did  I  say  to  you  about  pearls  and  swine  ?  "  exclaimed  Rush- 
brook,  as  they  left  together.  <'  Oh,  Hugh,  Hugh  !  are  you  not  ashamed 
of  your  selfish  avarice  in  sticking  by  your  family  pictures  ?  They  deserve 
everything  you  can  give  them,  poor  grateful  souls !  Well,  you  are  a 
maniac,  assuredly ;  but  I  will  say  you*re  a  fine  fellow  all  the  same." 

McAlpine  said  nothing  at  all.  To  his  practical  common  sense  tho 
action  seemed  even  more  portentously  absurd  than  to  the  more  reckless 
Bushbrook. 

As  to  Hugh,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  melancholy  and  content, 
keenly  alive  to  all  he  had  given  up,  and  still  wavering  in  faith  as  to  what 
it  might  do  for  him,  he  drove  off  to  the  society  of  Lucy. 

Next  morning  he  woke  with  the  world  before  him,  but  with  the  com- 
panion he  had  secured  for  the  journey,  he  almost  enjoyed  the  prospect  of 
his  coming  travels.  **  1  had  hoped  to  have  seen  her  rich,  but  at  least  I 
can  make  her  happy,  and,  as  for  a  competency,  fair  play  and  a  few  years 
will  give  her  that.  Perhaps,  who  knows,  we  may  build  a  Childersleigh 
elsewhere,  carry  our  Lares  with  us,  and  hang  the  pictures  of  the  Childers- 
leighs  on  other  walls."  And  like  a  hound  rousing  himself  for  the  chase, 
he  stretched  and  shook  himself  mentally  in  the  glad  consciousness  of  his 
strength,  and  only  longed  to  be  slipped  on  the  work.  <<In  the  last  few 
weeks  I  have  found  some  friends  I  shall  be  sorry  to  part  from,"  he  went 
on  to  himself;  *^  but  after  all,  I  suppose  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
love  should  swallow  friendship.  I  take  my  world  where  I  gq^  even  if 
friends  and  Childersleigh  remain  behind." 
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He  had  seated  himself  at  brcalifost,  'n'Lcn  the  doot  was  throim  open 
nud  Hr.  Barringtou  aanouoced.  Mr.  BRrriugton  came  forward  vlth  both 
hands  extended,  and  took  Hugh's  cordially  in  hie  own.  "  I  came  heretvice 
last  night  to  no  piupose,  bo  I  determined  to  make  Bare  of  you  tliis  iDOra- 
ing.  Well,  you  look  pretty  comfortflhlu,  I  must  eny ;  the  ovonts  of  yester- 
day don't  seem  to  have  put  you  much  out." 

"  Why  Ehuuld  they  ?  If  you  may  have  to  rough  itsooa  on  hnlf  ratioos, 
it  is  surely  a  rerisou  for  making  youreelf  comfortablo  while  yon  may.  So 
you  have  heard  of  the  folly  I  perpetrated." 

"  Heard  of  it  I    I  should  tliiuk   so,  indeed.     The  world    has  beca 
talking  of  nothing  else.     For  the  matter  of  that,  there  are  leaders  od  Jor 
in  half  the  morning  papers  ;  eo  my  man  told  me  while  I 
and  what  else  do  you  imagine  brought  me  here  at  this  hour 

"  I  can't  say.    It  would  have  been  an  excellent  resison  for  mosij 
staying  away." 

"You  don't  mean  that  for  me,  ChiliJerBleigh  ? "  asked  BarringtflEl^' 
roproachfnlly, 

"  Of  coarse  not,"  returned  Hugh,  hastily ;  "  as  I  may  very  soon  take 
means  of  proving  to  you.  God  kuows  I  ought  to  have  learned  to  imdir- 
utand  you  fay  this  time.  But  what  are  they  sayiug  about  me  ? — not 
that  it  much  Bigaifies." 

"  Pat  you  on  the  back  without  an  exception.  1  do  beliere  3POVI 
more  the  fashion  than  ever.  One  would  fancy  all  the  world  1 
of  doing  the  same  thing,  your  generosity  is  so  universally 
ciated.  I  don't  so  much  wonder  at  my  chiming  in  with  the  resli'' 
you  spoiled  me  for  life  nhen  you  saved  me  with  that  good  deed  tif  jo 
at  Homburg." 

"  An  old  story  now.  and  little  worth  repeating  ut  best.' 

"  I,  at  least,  am  never  Ukelj  to  forget  it,  although  it  is  not 
my  way  to  talk  of  things  of  the  kind.     But  I  tell  you,  Hugh,  wl 
latest  one  gets  from  the  clubs  to  the  drawing-room,  when  the 
it  li'om  the  men,  you  will  be  positively  the  rage.     If  your  arrangraoMlK 
had  not  been  made  elsewhere,  you  might  have  picked  and  choseo  amucfi 

•'  I've  done  with  drawing-rooms,  and  if  my  arrangements  1 
slUl  to  make,  my  crotchets  would  never  have  awoke  the  enthnuu 
fair  sex.  What  I  gave  up  to  the  Credit  Foncier  yesterday  was  n 
wedding  present  to  my  wife,  made  at  her  own  request." 

"  She  is  a  girl  in  a  thousand.  I  do  believe,  and,  upon  my  wordjj 
tdl  is  said  and  done,  I'm  almost  iueliued  to  call  you  a  lucky  miaiA 
commnniuatione,  yun  know,  and  aasuredly  yon  ninst  have  demor 
But  wo  have  discussed  our  moucy  matters  before  now,  Hugh  ;  and  J 
forgive  my  asking  how  you  mean  to  live." 

"  A  question  I  have  aeked  myself  often,  you   may  be  ^lut^j 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  strictly  jnat  had  I  sbown  yaet 
of  what  people  call  generoiily.    But  if  I  had  kept  anything  back,  i 
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able  tongaes  would  have  swelled  tens  to  thousands  ;  and  I  fear,  as  &Lr 
as  my  good  name  went,  the  sacrifice  would  have  been  thrown  away.  I 
desired  to  crush  not  cripple  the  wasps  that  were  stinging  me." 

**  Yes,  you  showed  your  usual  good  sense  there,  even  when  for  once 
you  did  a  foolish  thing;  and  then,  doubtless,  you  remembered — ^I  should  be 
greatly  cut  up  if  you  had  not — that  George  Barrington  was  rich,  and  his 
fortune  as  much  yours  as  his — eh,  Hugh  ?  " 

**  Not  exactly  that,  Barrington ;  but  I  assure  you  I  felt  I  had  friends  I 
could  count  upon,  and  I  neither  contemplated  giving  up  Lucy  nor  marry- 
ing her  to  starvation.  I  would  sooner  come  to  you  and  Rushbrook  for  a 
thousand  or  two,  than  leave  my  honour  at  the  mercy  of  the  men  I  parted 
from  yesterday  for  ever.  Nor  should  I  borrow  quite  as  a  beggar  after  all ; 
my  Holbeins  and  Vandykes  mean  the  thousand  or  two,  and  something 
more — a  security  to  my  friends,  while  I  live — a  provision  for  my  wife 
if  I  die." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Childersleigh,  for  a  man  capable  of  such  romantic 
actions,  you  have  the  queerest  ideas  of  friendship.  Had  that  loan  you 
forced  on  me  at  Homburg  escaped  your  memory  altogether,  and  the 
language  with  which  you  pressed  it  ?  Unless  you  mean  our  friendship  to 
die  a  sudden  death — and  then  the  murder  lie  at  your  door,  I  wash  my 
hands  of  it — unless  you  mean  that,  I  say,  pledge  yourself  forthwith  to 
come  to  me,  and  to  no  one  else.  Very  likely  Bushbrook  would  be  glad 
enough,  but  then  Bushbrook  is  always  hard  up,  and  would  probably 
have  to  borrow.  Now,  thanks  to  you,  I  have  a  balance  at  my  banker*s 
I  don*t  know  how  to  invest,  and  I  owe  you  that  and  a  great  deal  more. 
And  one  thing  more  I  have  to  say — when  you  do  come  to  bank  with  me,  it 
shall  be  on  condition  you  give  yourself  a  fair  chance,  and  don*t  spoil 
this  new  voyage  of  yours  by  starving  the  stores.  For  Miss  Winter*s  sake 
you  must  act  liberally  by  me.  But  of  course  you  will.  You  can*t  seriously 
mean  to  hurt  my  feelings.  Come,  Hugh,  say  it*s  a  bargain,  and  offer  mo 
some  breakfast;  for  let  me  tell  you  it  is  no  light  proof  of  friendship, 
turning  out  at  this  most  unchristian  hour." 

«  On  my  word,  Barrington,  it's  almost  worth  losing  a  fortune  to  find 
such  friends,"  exclaimed  Hugh,  stretching  out  his  hand. 

**  I'm  not  quite  so  sure-  about  that.  At  least,  for  my  own  part,  I 
should  rather  make  the  discovery  cheaper,"  returned  Barrington  ;  **  but 
now  that  matter  is  disposed  of,  I'll  trouble  you  for  a  cup  of  cofiee." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

Mabriage,  Love,  akd  Leave-taking. 

Afteb  his  violent  divorce  from  all  that  had  engrossed  him  in  the  most 
eventful  years  of  his  life ;  after  his  return  from  the  City,  infijiitely  more 
naked  than  he  had  entered  it ;  after  the  wrench  th^it  \Ant^\!^\i^«iN«^Tvs^ 
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leave-takings  it  would  be  Bacrilegioue  io  neglect ;  and  ono  bright  i 

saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childersleigb  on  the  garden- t«rrace  by  the  old  jew  bedgn. 

On  just  sucli  a  morning  by  that  very  pncb  ho  had  approached  hit 
borne  tbo  memorable  day  of  the  fimernt.  Tben,  for  the  first  time,  bo  W 
looked  on  bis  place  as  rejilly  bk  own,  auw  it  wim  gone  Irdtn  him  for  ercr; 
nil  tiie  interest  he  reserved  in  it  was  vaia  regrets  tuid  meliuicholy  nsMcIi- 
tioD8.  Tbe  house,  ivith  its  down-drawn  blinds,  seemed  iu  nioonung  n>i> 
iiB  then,  and  its  cheerless  face  was  reflecting  tbe  depression  on  its  UU 
ttioiiter's.  Tbe  unlucky  Marxby  had  passed  with  the  miUtitndu  ialo  tfa* 
insolvent  court.  Pressed  by  shareholders  eager  to  escape  a  call,  Uic 
Uiiuidators  bad  forced  the  sale,  and  Childeraleigb  had  boen  knocked 
down  to  a  West  End  solicitor  ut  tbe  very  moderate  upeet  price — given  hm 
iu  n  gift,  that  gentleman  triumphantly  observed,  when  the  bargain  «u 
fairly  closed.  In  tbo  fulness  of  bis  self-gratulation  he  had  made  u 
ofT-baud  ofi'er  to  take  fnmiture,  littings,  &e.,  at  a  reasonable  VBlaatiun. 
an  ofler  promptly  closed  with  for  reasons  akin  to  those  that  W 
aacriiiced  the  place. 

Pattersoi),  warned  beforehand,  was  in  waiting  to  tlo  the  dimuil 
honours,  with  a  heart  in  aad  harmony  with  tbe  occnaioD,  and  a  visigi 
more  mejanoboly  than  Cbildersleigh's  own.  Tbe  old  man  had  no  lore- 
dreams  to  comfort  him  in  his  sorrow,  and  although  the  new  purchaser  h*i 
assured  him  his  services  would  not  be  dispensed  with,  the  light  of  ka 
lifu  seemed  to  be  goiug  out  in  darkness.  Hia  garrnloasnesa  waa  fanaM. 
and  inclinatiou  as  much  as  natural  debcacy  kept  him  in  the  backgroaiid. 
A  self-posted  patrol,  be  hovered  round  bis  master  in  the  distance,  to  ett 
that  DO  profauo  stranger  intruded  ou  tbe  leave-taking. 

^Vhat  a  heaven  earth  would  be  could  we  always  appreciate  all  wi 
have  as  keenly  as  we  do  when  on  the  point  of  losing  it.  Childerslfij^ 
Pork  lay  flooded  in  the  mellow  lights  of  late  summer.  Tbe  scent-lDdca 
breene  breatbiag  from  the  flowers  was  stirring  the  masses  of  foliage  b 
waving  lines  of  beauty  ;  tbe  shadows  of  golden  boughs  were  dancing  on 
Ibc  turf  below  to  the  drowsy  bum  of  tbe  bees.  Everything  kuiouite  mod 
inanimate  Beamed  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  cristcawa, 
from  tbo  sheep  that  grouped  themselves  lazily  in  tbo  elm-shado  to  tht 
jackdaws  that  clamoured  among  the  fantastic  stacks  of  cbimneye.  Bogk 
envied  the  very  swallows  that  dipped  in  tbe  rippling  water.  Thrj  were 
going  abroad  like  him,  but,  unlike  bim,  they  at  least  would  be  there  agaia 
the  succeeding  summer. 

It  was  a  relief  to  take  refuge  from  the  laughing  beauty  without  doera,  in 
the  black  ball  and  long  durk-pouclled  corridors  wboro  the  sunlight  fil(«r(d 
HO  dimly  through  stained  window-panes  or  heavy  bUnds.  But  aa  hi* 
eyes  accuatouied  themselves  to  the  obscurity,  they  Ugbtod  at  cvoty  lam 
on  objects  that  rivet«d  tbem  with  painful  fascinatian.  Not  a  labU  dct 
chair,  but  had  its  story  to  tell ;  claims  of  its  own  to  pat  in  for  «  p 
pong.  Remetuburing  bo  looked  his  last  <m  tbom  all,  in  room 
room,  he  stood  lingering  apou  tbo  threshold. 
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Her  eyes  iiixiidlj  followiDg  her  husband's,  guiltily  avoiding  them  when 
they  turned  her  way,  Lucy's  heart  was  throbbing  in  painful  sympathy 
with  his.  The  crowding  sensations  that  were  grief  to  him  were  anguish 
to  her.  While  all  her  being  seemed  unnaturally  absorbed  in  his,  for  the 
first  timd  since  their  marriage  he  moved  utterly  unconscious  of  her 
presence,  and  to  the  jealousy  of  her  love  the  first  shadow  of  a  cloud 
seemed  settling  between  them.  Her  self-reproach  told  her  that  in 
Childersleigh  he  might  well  feel  resentfully  to  her,  and  for  the  moment 
she  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  recalled  the  past  and  influenced 
him  differently.  What  right  had  she  to  set  her  childish  impulses  in 
opposition  to  the  counsels  of  his  sagest  friends.  She  rested  her 
trembling  fingers  in  mute  appeal  on  his  arm.  As  he  turned  at  the  touch 
her  doubts  vanished,  but  only  to  leave  her  more  bitterly  self-reproachful 
than  before. 

"'Forgive  me,  Hugh;  but,  indeed,  I  fancied  I  had  guessed  the  sacri- 
fices I  longed  to  share  with  you." 

'*  I  swear  to  you,  darling,  much  as  I  feel  them,  I  never  regretted  them 
less  than  now.  While  I  am  tasting  the  bitters  of  your  teachings,  I  know 
that  the  sweets  are  all  to  come.  It  might  have  been  the  other  way,  but 
what  then?  Better  to  go  to  honourable  exile  than  live  on  here  in 
ceaseless  remorse— ^r,  worse  still,  dishonourable  unconsciousness.  And 
then,"  he  said,  with  an  unclouded  smile  as  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  **  yon 
can't  have  everything  in  this  world ;  and,  heaven  knows,  although  we 
leave  Childersleigh  behind,  I  carry  with  me  more  than  my  share  of 
Paradise." 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childersleigh  emerged  on  the  gravel,  Patterson 
was  hurt  and  scandalized  at  their  smiling  faces.  Hugh,  in  his  awkward 
consciousness  that  cheerfulness  must  seem  singularly  out  of  place  just 
then,  humbly  strove  to  deprecate  the  old  man's  indignation.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  enter  precisely  into  detailed  explanation.  But  Patterson,  under 
his  impenetrable  rind,  had  the  shrewdness  and  some  of  the  susceptibility 
of  his  nation  ;  and,  looking  at  the  flush  on  the  downcast  face  of  the  bride, 
something  like  the  bleak  smile  of  a  November  sun  flickered  over  his  own 
sorrowful  features. 

**  'Deed  but  she's  bonny,"  he  muttered,  sotto  voce,  as  if  the  words  had 
been  inspired  by  conscience  rather  than  sentiment.  **  Gin  there  were 
mair  lassies  like  her  there  would  maybe  be  mair  fnles  than  Mr.  Hugh." 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

**  Radlev*s." 

There  are  hotels  where  the  same  roof-tree  covers  the  house  of  mourning 
and  the  house  of  mirth;  where,  as  in  the  scene  in  RigolettOf  a  thia 
partition  separates  the  corpse  from  the  carnival ;  '^li«t^  ^sui^  vs^skv^  Vk^ 
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about  Uie  bnsh—joj  never  hurta—Hugh  balf  gaeeseB  it,  and  1 

knows  it  all.     Besides,  70a  are  botb  at  one  in  your  conteinpt  f 

as  in  most  otber  tbbgH,  aiiil  Lere  I  am  pnsbing  myeelf  forward  wbera'T' 

bave  no  busineaa  wbntever,  and  taking  tbe  vorda  ont   of   BiNington'e 

moutb." 

■■  Weil,"  said  Mr.  llivinglon,  "  I  woa't  deny  myseif  tbo  salisfaetiai 
of  making  an  FinnonDcement,  wbich  hnH  given  me  no  ordinary  platsorei 
altbungb,  as  Lord  Kusbbrook  enys,  I  see  yon  more  tban  half  anticipate  iL 
I  bare  to  congratulate  Mr.  CbiJdersleigb  tben  in  being  even  mora  fortaiuie 
tbim  bo  believed  bimsetf,  in  having  married  a  lady  nearly  as  ridilj 
dowered  with  worldly  wealth  aa  with  all  other  gifts." 

"  You  moan  to  say ?  " 

"That  Mrs.  Cbildersleigb  inherits  everything — some  100,000/.  m 
round  figures — tbo  bouse  in  Harley  Street,  fiamiture,  plate,  and  fiunilj 

Lucy  made  a  movement,  aa  if  then  and  there  she  would  hnve  tbrovn 
berself  into  her  huahand's  arms,  symbolically  resting  him  with  lU  bfT 
newly- acquired  goods  and  chattels ;  checked  it ;  looked  the  propow^ 
tranafer,  and  hurried  from  the  room.  Her  hnsband  threw  himself  b*d: 
in  a  chair.  It  was  not  tbe  weight  of  tbe  money  be  succumbed  to  ;  what 
stunned  him  was  this  sudden  upset  of  all  bis  carefully  elaborated  phuaa. 

"  A  rich  man  in  spite  of  yonraelf,  although  you  made  each  la 
nndeniable  pauper,"  observed  Rushbrook,  "  and  very  hard  it  is  afea 
yon,  I  mnat  say.     Fortune  never  will  give  you  a  chance." 

"You've  taken  your  wife  for  better  for  worse,  you  see,"  cbimod  m 
McAlpine.  "  You  can't  well  help  yourself;  and,  after  all.  yoii  must  renum- 
ber she  didn't  mean  it,  so  you  had  better  go  and  make  it  up  with  brr." 

Hugh  took  advantage  of  the  thoughtful  opening,  and.  with  a  brief 
apology,  followed  bis  bride. 

"  Which  fully  accoaats  for  all  Mr.  Hooker's  and  Mr.  Hemprigge't 
attentions  to  Miss  Winter,"  remarked  McAlpiuc,  aa  Hugh  left  tbe  room. 
"  Yet,  do  you  know,  until  some  five  minutes  back,  it  never  once  ooevmi 
to  me  which  way  tbo  money  was  going." 

"  Precisely,  "  said  Ri\-ingtou.  '■  Hooker  and  that  scamp  of  s  son  of 
bis  were  in  the  aecret  all  along,  and  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  whole  awindle. 
Tbey  would  have  done  anything  in  the  world  for  the  orphan,  aannd 
beforehand  that  their  charity  would  have  its  reward  in  this  life." 

"  But  why  should  Hcmprigge  have  helped  Hugh  towards  winning  tha 
money  he  meimt  for  bimaeir?  " 

"  He  was  too  clever  by  half,  and  did  not  give  Hugh  credit  for  heinfC 
half  so  clever,  I  fancy,"  suggested  Rushbrook,  "Ho  grasped  at  too 
much,  and  hoped  Hu^b  might  help  him  to  one  fortune  while  be  t 
another  in  spite  of  him.  To  do  him  juatice,  hu  soon  found  ont  U* 
mistake,  and  did  his  best  to  retrieve  it.  What  proves  Hooker  J 
kll  abont  it,  is  his  keeping  himaelf  out  of  the  way  to-day  ;  I 
to  bavo  Been  Purkiss  Cbildersleigb." 
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"  Why  ?  I  am  sure  ho  can  never  accnse  Miss  Childcrsleigh  of  not 
doing  her  best  to  prepare  him  against  disappointment." 

**  So  one  wonld  have  imagined,  bnt  drowning  men  catch  at  straws, 
and  I  fear — ^I  greatly  fear — ^the  partners  of  *  Childersleigh  '  are  floundering 
in  very  deep  water.  Poor  Sir  Basil  doesn't  trouble  his  head  much  about 
it,  bntPurkiss,  who  was  always  thin,  is  shrivelling  visibly  into  thread-paper. 
I  watched  him  when  Bivington  broke  the  seals,  and  he  had  to  hold  on 
by  the  arms  of  his  chair ;  while  the  memorandum  was  being  read,  his 
jaw  dropped,  and  his  face  turned  to  livid  through  half  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  You  would  have  called  it  a  sudden  spasm  of  cholera.  But  here 
comes  supper — dinner — which  you  like,  and  very  thoughtful  it  is  of  Hugh, 
for  I  never  ordered  it.  When  a  fellow  thinks  of  the  happiness  of  others 
in  a  sudden  flush  of  prosperity,  why  he  deserves  all  he  gets.  Sit  down, 
Rivington.'* 

Hugh  himself,  the  bearer  of  many  apologies  from  his  wife,  came  back 
to  do  the  honours.  If  he  had  screwed  up  his  resolution  to  contemplate 
the  antipodes  with  positive  pleasure,  his  mind  flew  naturally  enough 
back  to  old  habits  of  thought,  when  the  heavy  pressure  that  had  borne  on 
it  was  removed.  Then  he  was  given  a  fresh  lease  of  those  home  friend- 
ships that  had  stood  such  fieiy  tests,  and  spared  a  fresh  series  of 
experiments  on  colonial  human  nature.  Considering  how  honestly  his 
heart  had  been  set  on  the  toil  and  adventures  that  awaited  him,  it  was 
strange  how  little  he  regretted  them.  He  resigned  himself  with  com- 
placency and  good  temper  to  extending  himself  once  more  on  a  bed  of 
roses,  and  it  only  seemed  the  more  tempting  that  the  rose-leaves  were 
strewed  for  him  by  the  little  hands  of  his  wife. 

**  Upon  my  word,  for  a  man  so  bent  on  emigration  as  you  were 
yesterday,  you  bear  up  wonderfully,"  said  Rushbrook;  "for  I  don't 
suppose  you  intend  to  occupy  cabin  No.  7, — or  whichever  the  number 
was — in  the  Tanjore  ?  '* 

"  No,  I  fancy  wo  shall  defer  our  visit  to  Queensland  till  Barrington 
gives  us  a  passage  out  in  his  steam-yacht.  And  I  am  sorry  for  it.  The 
Tanjore  cabin  was  so  snug,  and  the  steward  and  stewardess  tipped  in 
advance.  But  I  must  say,  now  I  dare  to  think  of  it,  Hants  and  Surrey 
did  look  lovely  to-day,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  bo  sorry  to  see  them 
again  to-morrow.  Heigho  I  "  His  face  clouded  slightly  as  he  closed  tho 
sentence  with  a  genuine  sigh.  The  truth  is,  his  thoughts  had  travelled 
back  by  the  South- Western  to  Childersleigh,  gone  beyond  recall.  After 
all,  the  Childersleigh  money  had  come  too  late.  To  him  England  could 
never  again  be  all  it  might  have  been. 

Did  Barrington  divine  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  ?  Was  he  on 
the  watch  for  certain  symptoms,  for  certainly  in  general  ho  was  no  very 
quick  observer.  At  any  rate,  the  others  thought  ho  might  have  spared 
their  friend  a  painful  subject  when  he  said, — "Pity  now  you  parted  with 
your  place — eh,  CLiUcrsleigh  ?  I  always  told  you  you  would  repent  that 
bit  of  Quixotry." 

VOL.  XXII. — ^NO.  129.  ^  • 
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*^  At  least  you  have  the  satisfiEUstion  of  knowing  yourself  a  trae 

prophet/'  returned  Childersleigh,  impatiently. 

**  I  said  you  would  be  sorry  for  it,  and  I  was  sure  you  would.     But 

in  those  days  Mrs.  Childersleigh  led  you  by  the  heart-stringSy  and  there 

was  no  use  in  arguing  with  you.*' 

''Well,  well,"   said   Childersleigh,  who  bad  mastered  his   passing 

irritation  ;  ''  if  I  was  a  fool  to  listen  to  foolish  counsels,  you  must  confess 

we  have  come  off  better  than  we  deserved.     As  for  Ghildersleigfa,  I  own  I 

would  rather  talk  about  anything  else.     It  used  to  be  a  pleasant  sulject, 

but  now " 

**  You  followed  your  own  line,"  pursued  Barringtpn,  imperturbably, 

as  if  Hugh  had  never  spoken,  ''  and  all  your  friends  could  do  was  to  take 

theirs.     You  would  not  care  to  buy  it  back,  would  you,  if  it  came  into 

the  market  by  any  chance  ?  '* 

Hugh  looked  at  him  in  silence.  Joys  are  like  sorrows,  he  thou^t, 
and  you  often  flush  them  in  coveys. 

'*  Because,  if  you  did,  I  don't  mind  letting  you  have  it  for  what  I 
gave.  You  see  I  have  one  place  in  Norfolk  already,  and  don't  much  care 
about  another.  The  liquidators  were  in  such  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  to  sell, 
that  I  was  tempted  to  sink  my  spare  capital  at  Childersleigh,  and  they 
tell  me  I  had  it  reasonably  enough." 

'*  You  are  not  trifling  with  me,  Barrington  ?  " 

''  Not  I,  indeed.  I  should  have  prepared  a  dramatic  surprise  for  you 
and  Mrs.  Childersleigh,  when  I  had  persuaded  you  to  pay  me  a  visit.  But  in 
the  flrst  place,  I  thought  it  was  no  use  letting  you  fret  yourself  uselessly. 
God  knows  you  have  had  bother  enough  lately.  And  then  McAlpine, 
whom  I  took  into  the  secret  a  few  minutes  ago,  suggested  there  would 
be  nothing  original  in  it,  that  I  should  find  the  idea  in  Waverley.  So 
Childersleigh  is  yours  whenever  you  like,  my  dear  fellow.  You  ought  to 
find  everything  from  the  weathercocks  to  the  door-mats  just  as  you  left  it, 
and  if  you  choose  to  rough  it  on  a  scratch  establishment,  I  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  go  there  to-morrow,  and  wind  up  your  honeymoon 
under  the  ancestral  trees.  Bless  you,  my  dear  fellow,  I  was  convinced 
you  would  want  the  place  sooner  or  later  :  it  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
I  had  hoped  to  have  been  out  of  pocket  by  the  arrangement,  but  it  is  filled 
I  shall  never  pay  off  that  Homburg  debt  of  mine  with  its  compound 
interest.  And  now,"  said  Barrington,  concluding  the  longest  and  most 
successful  speech  he  had  ever  made,  '*  suppose  we  leave  him  to  sleep  on 
the  events  of  the  day.  I'm  afraid  you  are  not  quite  out  of  your  trouble  yet, 
Hugh,  and  are  in  for  a  broken  night  after  all  you  have  gone  through  in 
the  evening." 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Home   at   Last. 

It  was  bright  autmnn,  and  all  was  life  at  Childorsleigh.     The  house  had 
east  off  its  weeds  and  pat  on  the  garments  of  gladness.     The  gravel  was 
scored  with  wheels  and  dinted  with  hoof-marks,  the  stable-yard  lumbered 
with  dosty  carriages,  smoking  horses  and  hissing  grooms.     The  triumphal 
arches  that  spanned  the  gates  of  the  park  and  church-yard  had  cost 
Patterson  many  a  sleepless  night,  and  Childersleigh  some  Httle  yezation. 
The  church  bells  rang  out  those  doleful  merry  peals  that  give  a  tinge  so 
sad  to  English  merry-making.     Without,  the  house  was  en  fete ;  within, 
there  was  literally  house-warming,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childersleigh  had 
eome  down  to  take  formal  possession  of  their  home.     Assuredly  no  one 
would  have  looked  to  see  Lord  Hestercombe  staying  calmly  on  the  borders 
of  the  London  postal  district  in  October,  or  his  son  lingering  in  the 
metropolis  while  the  cock  pheasants  were   crowing  peacefully   in  the 
Hestercombe  coverts.     But  Bushbrook,  resolved  on  matrimony,  was  not 
the  man  to  stand  loitering  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  Hymen. 
Moreover,  philosophically  evoking  good  from  evil,  in  the  failing  state  of 
Maude's  father's  health,  he  had  seen  a  golden  chance  of  being  married  in 
rational  fashion,  without  .having  his  modesty  shocked  by  the  demonstra- 
tions with  which,  in  normal  circumstances,  the  heir  of  the  Hestercombes 
would  have  been  paraded  before  the  altar.   His  own  mind  made  up,  he  easily 
imposed  his  will  on  his  father,  for  the  Earl  was  haunted  with  the  appre- 
hension that  his  only  son  might  slip  back  through  his  fingers  to  hopeless 
bachelorhood.     Lady  Hestercombe  herself  was  made  the  intercessor  with 
her  destined  daughter-in-law  for  advancing  the  day,  for,  in  Sir  Basil*s 
state  of  health,  Maude  was  absolutely  her  own  mistress.     Hugh  backed 
her  ladyship  with  all  his  interest  and  eloquence,  so  did  Lucy ;  and  when 
their  joint  entreaties   had  prevailed,  it  had  been  settled  the  wedding 
should  be  combined  with  the  Childersleigh  house-warming.     The  circle 
assembled  there  limited  itself  to  our  intimate  friends,  Lord  Bushbrook 
joining  it  for  the  day,  although  ho  nominally  occupied  his  rooms  at 
Hestercombe  House. 

Lord  Hestercombe  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  in  a  state  of 
visible  excitement,  and  took  an  early  opportunity  of  claiming  his  nephew's 
services  to  do  him  the  out-door  honours  of  the  place. 

'*  I  have  not  seen  it  since  your  father's  time,  except  that  evening  when 
I  ran  down  for  the  funeral.  I  should  like  to  know  that  things  have  not 
changed  much  for  the  worse  in  your  absence."  And  when  he  got  his 
nephew  out  of  earshot  his  lordship  broke  out :  '<  You  don't  happen  to 
have  heard  the  news  from  Wurzelshire  ?  " 

"What  news?" 

"  I  thought  not.    I  only  chanced  to  hear  it  as  I  p«A<^^\haQT)j^^^ 
town.    Poor  Boper,  who  came  in  for  iho  coxmiy  ^^«ii  -jou  ^^^iX^ios^ft^^  ^^ 
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in  the  thigh  at  a  battue  at  Worelcy.     Couldn't  atop  the  bleeding; 
in  ft  couple  of  hours." 

"Ahl'' 

"  Yea,  most  melancholy  LiiBlness ;  leaves  a  yoang  widow  and  htlft- 
dozen  children.  So  we  must  have  a  man  in  the  field  forthwith,  and  tb 
address  mast  be  ready  for  the  day  after  the  funcroJ,  Tb*  libermh  Isn 
been  hard  at  work  with  the  rcgiatration  roll.  I'm  only  n&nid  \ma 
refusing  last  time  may  have  hurt  you  with  BiuiBtanbargh." 

"I  really  don't  thinli  it  did.  I  don't  &ncj  I  spoiled  any  chsoce  I  hut 
have  with  him." 

"  And  this  time  yon  would  stand  if  he  were  to  repeat  Ma  offer?  ' 

"  Nothing  in  the  world  I  shoold  like  better,  now  I  am  bock  at  Chal- 
dersleigh,  and  an  idle  man." 

"'Gad,  I'll  send  off  a  special  messenger  to  DanstaDbnrgh  thisTarydij 
before  dinner.  They  told  me  at  '  The  Travellers '  he  wta  expeeUA  a 
town." 

And  in  high  good-humour  his  lordship  passed  his  arm  tltnn^  b^ 
nephew's,  built  castles  in  the  nir  and  in  Westminster,  praised  and  aisani 
everything  he  saw,  and  finally  launched  into  the  future  of  Uia  son. 

"  I  wish  Rushbrook  could  he  persuBdfd  to  try  pnhlio  life.  I  do  nfc 
yonr  example  would  tempt  him  to  that  as  well  as  to  that  other " 

"  I  fear  it  will  not,  but  there's  no  saying.  I  am  quite  sure  lui  venU 
distinguish  himself  if  he  cared  to  tty.  Few  men  have  Boonder  eenso.  *sd 
I  can  imagine  no  one  more  likely  to  be  ready  in  debate.  Uowever,  be  ii 
active  by  nature  although  idle  hy  habit;  and  once  married  and  seUM 
may  want  a  pursuit." 

"I  suppose  marriage  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  td  bim?" 

"  No  question  of  it.  Rushbrook  is  just  the  sort  of  man  that  raanac* 
is  the  making  of ;  be  wants  an  anchor  to  keep  him  from  drifting.  Ifr 
the  way,  as  it  turns  out,  I  fear  Maude  will  have  little  more  money  tfaa 
what  she  takes  nnder  her  mother's  settlements." 

"  We  have  married  heiresses  too  often  in  our  family  that  mon«v  Hhonld 
be  an  object  with  us  now-a-days.  The  worst  of  it  is,  if  one  does  ga  to 
the  City,  people  will  give  you  credit  for  finding  a  fortune  there,  Mj 
feeling  is,  that  it  is  a  pity,  in  the  circumstances.  Sir  Basil  does  tio4  ntin 
in  name  as  well  as  reality." 

"  Retiring  is  the  one  thing  that  would  touch  bitn  now.  a 
the  new  partners  pay  heavily  for  taking  over  the  antao  at 
with  the  business.     The  difference  it  makes  in  the  purchase- 
involve  the  present  firm's  escape  from  insolvency." 

"  Then  what  becomes  of  the  sou  ?     I  confess  J  dislike  bi 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  connection." 

"I  asFuro  you  I  don't  quarrel  with yonr  taste.     PitrUm,  I 
remains  in  the  house,  ostensibly  a  partner,  actually  a  cj'pbei 
men  are  much  too  shrewd  to  trust  his  vaunted  taluula.     And 
envy  his  lot.    What  with  the  loa«  of  lortuna,  occn^atioii. 
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and  the  perpetual  fret  to  his  vaDity,  the  bitterest  enemy  he  has  made 
might  be  content  with  his  punishment.  You  may  boar  with  him  in  the 
meantime,  for  if  ever  I  read  a  man's  future  in  his  face,  poor  Purkiss  will 
not  trouble  you  long.'* 

As  the  pair  strolled  towards  the  house  in  friendly  chat,  a  servant 
bustled  out  to  them  with  a  letter  for  Mr.  Childersleigh,  marked  **  imme- 
diate." Hugh  opened  it  with  an  apology  to  his  uncle,  and  then  passed 
it  to  him  with  a  smile. 

*^  So  you  were  right  about  Dunstanburgh,''  exclaimed  the  peer,  **  and 
I  confess  nothing  can  be  more  handsome  or  flattering.  If  Dunstanburgh 
comes  after  you  a  second  time,  he  believes  you  will  do  him  credit,  and  I 
never  knew  him  deceived  in  a  man  yet.  You  may  possibly  have  to  fight 
the  seat  this  time,  but  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  of  our  winning  it, 
and  as  for  the  expenses,  they  must  be  my  affair.  Nay,  no  words  about  it. 
I  gave  into  you  about  Eushbrook's  wedding  and  your  house-warming  here, 
and  I  am  quite  determined  to  have  my  own  way  in  this.". 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Mr.  Childersleigh' s  oldest  friends  should 
make  a  point  of  offering  him  their  congratulations  on  a  day  so  auspicious. 
Nevertheless  he  was  a  little  surprised  when  Mr.  Hooker's  name  was 
brought  him,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  retiring  to  dress  for  dinner. 
**  Send  him  up,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

And  Mr.  Hooker  entered,  his  scrupulously  brushed  garments  bagging 
on  his  wasted  form,  rubbing  his  hands  nervously  in  the  old  fashion ;  his 
worn  face  plastered  with  greasy  smiles,  distrust  and  suspicion  lurking  in 
the  comers  of  his  lips  and  eyes,  feeling  the  ground  as  he  advanced  into 
the  room,  like  a  Highland  pony  picking  its  steps  among  moss-hags. 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  that  I  should  have  been  spared  to  see  this 
happy  day  I " 

"  Thanks,  Hooker,"  said  Mr.  Childersleigh,  rather  brusquely.    "  Well, 
now  you  may  sing  your  Nunc  dimittis — I  mean  you'd  better  go  down  and 
get  some  dinner  before  you  go  back  to  town." 
"Oh,  Mr.  ChUdersleighl" 

"  Never  mind  them  now.  I'll  take  the  rest  of  your  congratulations  for 
granted." 

**  But,  sir — Mr.  Childersleigh — there  may  possibly  be  unfavourablo 

impressions.     I  should  be  happy  to  take  this  opportunity " 

"  I'll  spare  you  the  trouble  of  discussing  my  afiairs.  If  you  have 
anything  to  say  about  your  own,  say  on." 

"  Well,  Mi.  Childersleigh,  if,  as  an  old  servant  of  the  family, — not 
that  it  was  that  brought  me  here,  I  need  hardly  say, — if  I  might  venture 
to  request  your  countenance  and  recommendation  in  the  new  profession  I 
have  been  constrained  to  adopt  in  my  old  ago        " 

"  Which  is ?" 

''  One,  perhaps,  you  may  think  not  altogether  suited  to  a  man  of  my 
standing.  But  resignation  is  a  Christian  duty,  and  my  necessities  would 
not  be  denied.    I  can  assure  yon,  Mr.  Childei&lelg^ — ^' 
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"It  is ?" 

"  Well)  then,  il's  delicate  inqnlrios,  sir. 
dcteotive,  of  CucU  Street,  retaiiiB  my  services  oi 
commissiou  oo  any  business  I  m»y  be  the  mi 
establiahmont.     Should  yon,  at  any  time,  have 

"  If  I  should  take  to  underhand  dealings  at  any  time,  I  bLoII  inbfliblT 
tliink  of  yon.     Oood-eveiiing." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Hugh  to  Lia  gaests,  nbea  the  Udics  Uu)  ieli  tb 
dinner-table — "  by  the  way,  I  have  just  had  a  call  from  an  old  CrieDd,  eoiM 
to  beg  me  to  advertise  him."  And  he  reheiUGed  his  little  dialogu*  *ilk 
Ulr,  Hooker  with  mu«h  animation. 

"  The  very  best  thing  he  could  take  to,"  observed  Ijord  Bnahlmn^ 
"  now  that  he  has  been  stripped  of  every  shred  of  the  dutmetcr  lie  kwlt 
such  core  of.  He  looks  so  respectable,  and  is  such  a  tborongh-pand 
scoundrel !" 

"Suppose,  linshbrook,  we  Bct  him  agoing  with  on  cngngunnt," 
observed  McAipine.  "  Retain  him  to  hunt  down  that  preciuas  sob  of  bU- 
He  is  more  likely  to  run  into  him  than  any  one  else,  and  jnst  tfao  tDao  ta 
do  it,  if  you  make  it  worth  hia  while  I '' 

"Ah,  that  reminds  me  !"  eiiclmmed  Bairington,  who  had  arrived  by  * 
tate  train  before  dinner.  "  Will  you  allow  me  to  ring  for  the  vnuriB^ 
paper,  Hugh  ?  There  is  eomething  in  it  will  interest  yoa  all,  olthoi^  il 
must  deprive  Ur.  Hooker  of  the  engagement  yoa  kindly  intend  him." 
He  took  the  paper  from  the  servant,  and  read  aloud — 
"  'Horrible  tragedy, — Murder  of  an  absconding  Secretai7. — By  tfct 
latest  joumftls  from  the  HsvanDah,  wo  learn  the  tragic  end  of  tbi 
notorious  Mr.  Hcmprigge.  Homprigge,  it  would  appear,  hwl  talun 
his  passage  at  Cadiz  for  Cuba.  On  board  the  Spanish  miul-boatt  the  pli? 
at  monte  had  been  even  deeper  than  usual,  and  heavy  sous  hod  chsnged 
bands,  greatly  (o  the  advantage  of  the  fottonate  Englbhmaa,  who 
travelled  under  a  iwm  de  voyaiie.  Arrived  at  the  Hnvannnb,  it  waaU 
seem  Homprigge  hod  lingered  on,  giving  his  victims  "  their  revenge,"  mli! 
whispers  of  fonl  play  were  followed  by  threats  that,  doubtless,  readied  hit 
ears.  Literally  on  the  ovo  of  his  intended  departure  for  AspinmU.  a 
stranger  returning  to  the  Fonda  de  TEspana  stnmbled  over  his  yet  voim 
body  almost  on  the  threshold  of  tbo  hotel.  The  unhappy  man  bad  bwii 
stabbed  nnder  the  arm  from  behind,  and  when  picked  up,  life  was  estiiKL 
As  his  watch  and  costly  jewellery  wore  found  on  his  person,  reveDga  vu 
presumed  to  he  the  motive  of  the  crime.  The  arriviil  shortly  afterwitrdi 
of  the  English  detectives,  who  had  followed  him  from  London,  led  to  U 
identification,  subseqnentiy  placed  heyond  all  question  by  docomaBtf 
discovered  in  his  luggage.'  " 

There  was  general  silenou.    Except  Lord  Hestercomhe  and  Barrii^bui 
himself,  all  of  them  had  known  Hemprigge  personally,  and  known 
well.     To  Hngh  it  seemed  but  yesterday  that  he  was  loathtag 
man  and  longing  to  be  rid  of  bim  on  any  terma.    But  Dow  Ua 
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flew  back  to  the  earlier  days,  when  they  had  been  allies  and  intimates,  if 
not  friends.  In  his  unfeigned  grief  over  the  fate  of  his  former  acquaint- 
ance, he  felt  in  genuine  charity  with  his  surviving  enemy,  and  could 
Hooker  have  penetrated  his  remorsefully  generous  intentions,  the  shock  of 
his  son's  fate  would,  doubtless,  have  been  softened  to  him.  Hugh's 
friends  respected  his  evident  emotion,  if  they  did  not  altogether  sympa- 
thize with  it,  and  Lord  Hestercombe  broke  in  on  a  hush  that  was 
becoming  painful,  by  making  the  move  to  leave  the  table. 

It  was  a  relief  when  his  guests,  dispersing  for  the  night,  left  Hugh 
alone  with  his  wife  to  take  actual  possession  of  their  home,  and  give  fr^e 
vent  to  their  thoughts* 

**  Hemprigge  dead,  Purkiss  and  scores  of  better  men  beggared  1  I 
wish  you  could  tell  me,  Lucy,  why  I  should  be  wedded  and  rich  and 
happy  when  so  many  have  come  to  frightfrd  grief  in  the  rush  for 
wealth?** 

"  They  were  as  they  showed  :  you  were  always  better  than  you 
seemed.  They  have  had  their  reward,  as  you  have.  You  helped 
Mr.  Barrington  in  the  first  of  your  prosperity,  and  saved  yourself 
Ghildersleigh.  You  thought  of  me  in  the  shock  of  your  own  adversity, 
when  no  one  else  did,  and " 

''No  great  merit  in  that,"  interrupted  Hugh,  thinking  his  wife 
looked  more  lovely  than  ever  in  her  eager  defence  of  her  husband 
against  himself. 

"And  as  you  took  his  happiness  in  charge — and  mine,  you  must 
really  forgive  us  for  doing  some'hing  for  yours  in  our  turn.  But  how 
you  would  have  resented  anything  of  tha  sort,  Hugh,  when  I  first  knew 
you  I  " 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  Lucy,'*  he  laughed.  "But  since  then 
I  have  seen  my  best-laid  schemes  fail,  and  my  wisdom  turn  to  folly ; 
even  my  honour  might  have  gone  in  the  match  with  time,  had  I  not 
persuaded  you  to  take  charge  of  my  education.  And  now  I  am  quite 
resigned  to  accept  yourself  and  your  fortune,  and  everything  else  you 
and  heaven  may  have  in  store  for  me  as  the  price  of  my  obedience.** 

"  If  Lord  Rushbrook  only  makes  Maude  half  as  happy,'*  murmured 
Lucy,  half  closing  her  eyes  in  her  ideal  paradise. 
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About  8  P.M.  one  muggy  autumn  afternoon  there  was  no  little  commotion  in 
a  quiet  street  of  Bloomsbury.  A  carriage  drove  up  to  No.  7,  and  even  the 
policeman  of  the  beat  was  roused  from  apathy.  For  it  was  a  narrow, 
shabby  street,  through  which  went  few  vehicles  drawn  by  horses. 
Occasionally  a  cab  was  to  be  seen  there  ;  and  every  morning  an.  itinerant 
mender  of  ^*  cast-iron,  copper,  or  brass,"  passed  along  with  a  portable 
stove,  grinding- wheel,  and  other  apparatus  hoisted  on  a  cart  drawn  by  a 
pony  :  but  the  pony  was  a  very  lowly  one,  and  the  cart  was  little  more 
than  a  wheelbarrow.  The  carriage,  however,  which  plunged  up  to  No.  7 
was  of  the  kind  seen  chiefly  in  Belgravia :  the  horses  were  tall,  sleek, 
flery,  and  connoisseurs,  no  doubt,  in  com  ;  the  coachman  was  evidently 
a  person  of  consequence  ;  the  footman  a  person  of  still  more  conse^enee; 
the  liveries  and  the  hammer-cloth  were  very  grand ;  and  on  the  panel  of 
either  door  was  painted  a  coronet.  Naturally,  therefore,  there  was  a 
flattened  nose  against  a  pane  of  nearly  every  window  which  commanded 
even  a  faint  and  oblique  view  of  No.  7.  As  the  horses  came  to  a  stand- 
still with  a  snort  of  protest  and  indignant  tossings  of  the  head,  down  leapt 
the  footman  with  the  grace  and  agility  of  one  who  knows  that  the  eye  of  the 
public  is  ever  upon  him.  What  man  could  do  with  a  knocker  and  a  bell 
he  did ;  and  forthwith  there  appeared  a  maid-of-all-work,  who  flung  open 
the  door  as  wide  as  it  would  go,  and  stood  beside  it  in  a  sapplicatorr 
attitude,  as  if  to  intimate  that  the  invaders  might  take  immediate  posses- 
sion, but  that  she  hoped  some  mercy  would  be  shown  to  the  innrni^wy  in 
consideration  of  their  prompt  and  unconditional  surrender.  Therenpcm 
the  footman,  without  a  word  of  parley,  returned  to  the  carriage,  stood  a 
moment  with  his  fore-finger  to  his  hat  at  the  carriage-window,  and  coming 
back  once  more  to  the  distracted  maid,  said, — 

"  Missis  in  or  out  ?  " 

**In,  sir,  please." 

**  My  lady  wants  to  see  her." 

*^  You*ro  wanted,  mum,"  cried  the  maid  down  the  passage ;  whilst  the 
footman  strode  away  to  the  carriage,  opened  the  door,  pulled  down  the 
steps,  and  let  out  a  lady  whom  it  had  been  worth  a  journey  to  gaze  upon. 

She  was  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion ;  but  in  colour,  texture,  shape, 
and  set  of  everything  she  wore  there  was  nothing  for  the  surliest  critic  to 
find  fault  with  :  there  was  no  glare,  and  there  was  no  extravagance.  She 
herself  was  embodied  grace :  from  her  broad,  white,  smooth  forehead,  lo 
her  shapely  foot,  she  gave  token  of  superiority ;  yet  she  did  not  seem  to 
repel  but  rather  to  invito  appxoacVi.    ^\i<^  ^<\  uq\»  ^^  ^^^^^^  "  towards  tlit 
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bouse,  but  sbo  moved  so  easily  and  rbytbmically,  tbat  at  tbe  music  of 
ber  tread  tbe  very  pavement  migbt  bave  danced.  Airily  sbe  floated  over 
tbe  tbresbold  ;  ber  smile  was  balm  to  tbe  troubled  spirit  of  tbe  maid-of- 
all-work ;  and  ber  voice  was  melody,  as  tbe  simple  question  came  in  low, 
sweet,  measured  tones, — 

**  Pray  can  I  see  tbe  landlady  ?  " 

A  door  opened  and  tbere  emerged  into  tbe  passage  a  silvcry-baired, 
boUow-cbeeked,  severe-looking  but  gentlewoman-like  dame ;  for  Mrs. 
Gawton  "  bad  seen  better  days,"  and  bad  learnt  asperity  only  from 
adversity,  and  distrust  only  from  experience. 

**  Will  you  walk  in,  ma'am  ?  "  Mrs.  Gawton  asked,  coldly,  as  sbe  beld 
open  a  parlour-door,  and  stood  stiiHy  aside  to  let  tbe  strange  lady  pass. 

Witb  a  courteous  bow  and  a  **  tbank  you,'*  wbicb  was  of  itself  a  little 
song  sung  to  a  sweet  tune,  sbe  entered  tbe  room  and  stood  modestly 
waiting  until  Mrs.  Gawton,  seating  berself  a  little  defiantly,  and  pointing 
to  an  easy-cbair  opposite  to  ber  own,  said  in  ber  most  unsympatbetic 
tones, — 

"  Pray  sit  down,  ma'am.'* 

Her  manner  of  sinking  into  a  cbair  would  bave  cbarmed  a  mistress  of 
deportment ;  and  tbe  long,  low  sigb  sbe  beaved,  would  bave  toucbed  a 
barder  beart  tban  tbat  of  Mrs.  Gawton,  wbo  asked  witb  unusual  gentle- 
ness,— 

**  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you,  ma'am  ?  " 

Sbe  answered, — and  ber  answer  sounded  like  sweet,  but  melancboly 
strains  in  a  minor  key — 

**  Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  if  you  can,  and  I  am  sure  you  can,  wbat  I 
want  to  know  ?  I  read  in  tbe  paper  tbis  morning  tbat — ^tbat — tbis,  I  read 
ibis  " — and  sbe  took  witb  trembling  fingers  from  ber  pocket-book  a  slip  of 
newspaper  wbicb  sbe  banded  to  Mrs.  Gawton.  Mrs.  Gawton  glanced  at  it 
carelessly,  but  flusbed  immediately,  and  asked  in  ber  coldest,  barsbest, 
most  bostile  tones, — 

**  Well,  ma'am,  wbat  is  it  you  wisb  to  know  ?  " 

"  He — died — ^bere,  it  says,"  murmured  tbe  strange  lady  witb  quivering 
lips. 

"  He  did,  ma'am." 

"  Was  be  iU  long  ?  "    ' 

<^  Some  years,  I  sbould  say,"  answered  Mrs.  Gawton  sardonically  :  '*  be 
died  a  little  every  week,  it  is  my  beUef,  for  tbe  last  five  years  or  more ; 
but  witb  tbe  fever  wbicb  carried  bim  off  be  was  ill  only  a  few  days." 

Tbe  strange  lady  bent  down  ber  lovely  bead,  covered  ber  face  witb  ber 
bands,  and  ber  wbole  form  sbook  witb  emotion. 

Mrs.  Gawton  sat  silent,  grim,  watcbful,  and  almost  triumpbant. 

Tbe  lady  suddenly  looked  up  and  asked  softly,  pleadingly, — 

**  Can  you  tell  me  wbere  be  was  buried  ?  " 

"At  Norwood  Cemetery." 

"  By  wbose  desire  ?  '* 

Yl— ^ 
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"  By  mine." 

**  Yours  !  "  exclaimed  the  lady  in  a  tone  of  quiet  surprise. 
**  Yes,  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Gawtou  a  little  testily:  << there  was  ] 
else  to  express  any  wish.     And,"  she  continned  with  a  significant  \ 
*^I  do  think  it  was  a  shameful  thing  that  if  he  had  wealthy  relati 
friends,  he  was  left  so  entirely  to  himself." 

She  did  not  wince,  but  tears  trickled  slowly  down]  either  cheek 
asked,  almost  in  a  whisper, — **  Was  he  very  poor  ?  " 

**  Very  poor,"  answered  Mrs.  Gawton ;  "  and,"  she  added  with  j 
sob,  **  quite  friendless." 

**0h!  but  surely,"  said  the"  strange  lady  entreatingly,  "  thei 
some  one  to  look  after  him — he  was  not  quite  alone." 

"  He  was  never  quite  alone,"  said  Mrs.  Gawton,' drily . 
"  Pray  forgive  me  :  of  course  he  was  not ;  you  I  am  sure  were- 
**  I  alluded  to  no  earthly  being,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Gawton,  solei 
**  I  perfectly  understand  you ;  but  the  ear  of  the  sick  longs  foi 
human  voice,  and  some  human  sympathiser.  If  he  had  but  had  a  \ 
or — or — oh  I  surely  you  know  what  I  mean  I  " 

She  spoke  so  earnestly  that  the  colour  came  into  her  pale  fact 
hands  were  clasped  tightly  together,  her  mouth,  as  she  ceased  spei 
remained  expectantly  open,  and  the  pupils  of  her  beautiful  eyes  were  di 
Even  Mrs.  Gawton  was  impressed  by  the  loveliness  before  her 
maintained  her  reserve,  and  replied  stiffly, — "  With  the  exception  i 
doctor  and  myself  no  human  being  approached  his  bedside." 

**  Oh  !  cruel,  cruel,"  murmured  the  strange  lady,  as  if  she  were  s 
ing  to  herself;  **  those  who  knew  him  must  have  loved  him." 

**  He  couldn't  afford  to  be  loved,"  muttered  Mrs.  Gawton,  gri 
<<  such  acquaintances  as  he  had  love  only  those  who  can  make  8om< 
of  show,  and  only  as  long  as  they  can.  A  few  called,  and  left  cards ; 
after  all,  what  could  they  do  ?  It  was  fever ;  and  I  should  not  have 
the  responsibility  of  letting  them  see  him." 

The  strange  lady  sighed  deeply,  and  **  Did  he  express  any  wish  a 
j  last?"  she  asked,  faintly. 

,  "  When  he  first  became  seriously  ill,"  answered  Mrs.  Gawton, 

L         VJ  gave  me  a  little  prayer-book,  and  asked  me  to  take  care,  if  he  shoulc 

I  to  have  it  thrown  into  his  grave  upon  his  coffin." 

|:  *  <  And  did  you  ?— did  you  ?  " 

^         i^  "I  did,  ma'am,  of  course  :  it  was  little  enough  to  ask." 

**  Was  there  any  name  in  the  prayer-book  ?  " 
I         ^  **  There  was  no  name,  but  there  were  the  initials  C.  G.,  with  a  coi 

••  above,"  answered  Mrs.  Gawton,  with  a  significant  look. 

But  the  lady  was  unconscious  of  looks ;  she  had  sunk  back  in 
chair,  covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  and  gave  no  sign  ol 
beyond  the  heaving  of  her  bosom. 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  and  then  she  rose  from  her  d 
troDquU,  but  pale  as  death,  and  Mxb.  G^vftAiL  qJIbo  rose. 
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<<  Before  I  go,  I  want  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  tell  mo  two  things — (I 
assure  you  I  have  an  undoubted  right  to  know) — ^were  you  at  any  expense 
for  him  ?  and  is  there  a  stone  on  his  grave  ?" 

<'  No,"  answered  Mrs.  Gawton  to  both  questions.  ''  He  left  me  all  he 
had,  which  was  little,  but  enough ;  and  there  has  not  been  time  yet  to  put 
up  a  stone,  but  I  am  having  one  prepared.'* 

"  Oh,  if  you  would  only  let  ine  see  to  that !  I  have  no  right  to  expect 
you  to  grant  me  anything ;  but  pray  do  not  refuse  me  this  favour !  " 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  ma*am,"  replied  Mrs.  Gawton,  bluntly. 

The  strange  lady  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  of 
course,  if  you  please,  you  have  a  right  to  ask  who  I  am,  and  I  cannot 
refuse  to  tell  you.  But,**  she  continued,  "  I  should  consider  it  a  great 
kindness  if  you  would  not  press  your  right.'* 

"  You  can  do  as  you  think  fit,  ma*am,"  observed  Mrs.  Gawton,  stiflfly. 

With  a  sigh,  she  murmured,  "  It  would  serve  no  end ;  and  I  have 
particular  reasons:  but — but  you  will  grant  me  the  little  favour  I  asked  ?" 
she  added,  beseechingly. 

Mrs.  Gawton  hesitated. 

"  You  will  be  able  to  see  for  yourself  whether  I  perform  my  part,*' 
urged  the  lady. 

''  At  any  rate  you  must  have  the  address  of  the  stone-mason,"  grum- 
bled Mrs.  Gawton. 

"Oh,  yes ;  I  forgot :  will  you  be  so  very  kind " 

*  '  **  Here  it  is,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Gawton,  drawing  from  her  pocket  a 
card,  which  she  held  out  to  her  visitor,  who  took  it  with  a  trembling  hand  ; 
and  then,  with  a  gracious  bow,  and  a  muttered  "  Thank  you — thank  you — 
•a  thousand  thanks,"  dropped  her  veil  over  her  &ce,  and  floated  away 
airily  to  her  carriage. 

The  carriage  had  attracted  so  much  and  close  attention  that  a  police- 
man stood  guard  over  it.  The  door  was  opened ;  the  steps  went  down 
with  a  rattle  ;  the  lady  hurried  in,  giving  an  order  as  she  went ;  the  foot- 
man touched  the  brim  of  his  hat,  as  a  sign  not  only  of  respect,  but  of 
hearing,  understanding,  and  obeying,  banged  steps  and  door  in  the 
orthodox  fashion,  and  leaping  nimbly  up  beside  his  coachfellow,  said,  in 
grumbling  tones, — "  Treat  this,  Jim ;  Norwood  Cimet'ry." 

And  the  handsome  carriage,  and  handsomer  horses,  and  handsomest 
hammer-cloth  and  coachman  and  footman,  dashed  gaily  along  the  road  to 
the  Cemetery,  whilst  nursemaids  and  mothers  drew  the  attention  of  their 
babes  to  the  **  pretty  carriage  "  and  the  ''  fine  lady,"  of  whose  clothes  they 
could  just  catch  a  glimpse,  and  they  sang,  '<She  shall  have  music  wherever 
she  goes." 

The  ^e  lady  was  leaning  back  in  her  carriage,  and  the  music  she 
had  was  the  sound  of  her  own  sobs ;  and  she  sobbed  as  any  nursemaid 
would  sob  whose  dearest  had  gone  to  the  last,  long  home.     ''Ah  true 
heart !  "  was  the  burden  of  her  thoughts.    **  Ah  noble  «o\x\\  M  \a  Vss^^^^i^ 
all  the  heart  and  mind  and  strength ;  if  to  \)e  -^WemX*  «xA  \$t«s^\  M  ^«^ 
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keep  faith  and  honour  through  neglect  and  poverty  and  friendlessness ;  if 
to  prefer  another  to  self;  if  to  scorn  the  faintest  semblance  of  what 
is  ignoble,  be  any  part  of  heroism,  then  the  world  has  lost  a  hero  and  a 
woman  the  most  blameless  of  knights.  Ah  me !  that  wealth  and  rank  and 
baubles  and  hereditary  names  should  be  of  more  account  than  happiness ! 
But  he  hunself  said,  like  his  noble  self,  *  noblesse  oblige ;  noblesse  must 
endure  self-sacrifice  ;  and  I,  too,  will  show  that  in  suffering  I  can  be  worthy 
of  the  acknowledged  noblesse.'  And  yet  I  doubt  whether  he  did  not  err : 
for  she  whom  ho  loved  is  childless  and  he  is  dead.  And  he  died  poor  and 
friendless — poor  and  friendless."  Such  was  the  music  which  the  fine 
lady  had. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  Cemetery  gates,  she  entered  the 
lodge  and  made  a  request.  The  result  was  that  the  lodge-keeper,  after 
diligent  examination  of  a  ledger,  conducted  her  to  a  certain  part  of  the 
Cemetery  far  away  from  the  gates,  pointed  to  a  newly-made  grave,  and 
then  discreetly  left  her.  Before  the  grave  she  stood  awlule  lost  in 
thought  and  overwhelmed  with  memories  :  then  she  sank  upon  her  knees, 
laid  her  cheek  upon  the  mound,  and  wept  and  prayed  her  fill :  at  last 
she  took  from  her  bosom  a  white  flower  and  placed  it  at  the  head  of 
the  grave,  and  her  face  was  as  an  angeFs  when  she  returned  to  the  keeper's 
lodge.  The  keeper,  although  his  home  was  amongst  the  dead,  was  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  the  living ;  he  had  even  those  feelings  which  would 
have  urged  him  to  serve  the  lady  for  the  sake  of  her  lovely  face ;  he  had, 
still  more,  the  feelings  which  become  respectfully  genial  at  the  sight  of 
carriages  and  horses  (hearses  and  hearse-horses  excepted,  for  he  considered 
them  vulgar) ;  and  he  had,  most  of  all,  the  feelings  which  quite  gosh  out 
under  the  influence  of  accidental  gold,  such  as  accrued  to  him  from  th» 
lovely  lady's  visit.  With  his  hat  in  his  hand,  emotional  moisture  in  his 
eyes,  and  a  resolution  to  have  something  to  drink  as  soon  as  possible  in  his 
heart,  he  ushered  the  lady  into  one  of  those  funereal  shops  which  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwood  Cemetery,  and  which  are  inhabited  bj 
hewers  and  gravers  of  stone. 

And  so,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the  lady  again  disturbed 
her  servants*  equanimity  by  driving  to  Norwood  Cemetery,  the  grave  by 
which  she  knelt,  and  on  which  she  placed  her  flower,  had  a  simple  hetd- 
stone,  on  which  was  inscribed :  '*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  George  Gordon, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  82,  on  the  17th  of  October,  18 — .  Faithful  mito 
the  end." 

Quite  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  year  did  the  lovely  lady  • 
servants  have  their  thoughts  turned  towards  warnings  (in  a  doable  sense) 
by  an  unfashionable  drive  to  the  gloomy  Cemetery. 

Now  it  happened  one  day  on  her  return  that  her  lord  remarked  to  bsr, 
playfully, — *<  You  must  have  had  a  very  pleasant  drive,  Carrie  :  yoa  look 
even  brighter  than  usual:  or  have  you  been  tiying  the  effeet  of 
euphrasia  ?  '* 

The  lovely  lady  answered  bo^^> — ^^^l\iA:^^V>^«a\fi^ocwoodCeiDielei7t 
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dear :  it  makes  me  feel  very  sad  at  the  time,  bat  I  feel  easier,  happier, 
and  better  after  it.'* 

And  her  lord  rejoined  quickly — **  Ah  !  I  know  :  he  was  a  fine  fellow, 
a  very  fine  fellow  :  *'  and  then  he  sighed  and^  his  look  was  moody.  But 
the  lovely  lady  went  close  to  him,  and  wound  her  arm  about  him,  and 
gazed  up  in  his  face,  and  murmured, — **  You  are  not  angry,  Arthur?  '* 

In  a  moment  the  gloom  cleared  away  from  his  face  as  light  clouds 
vanish  before  a  brisk  north  wind :  he  replied  tenderly  and  cheerfuUy,— 

'<  Angry,  my  darling  ?  How  could  I  be  ?  He  deserved  at  least  to 
be  lamented." 

"  You  know  you  gave  me  leave,  Arthur,"  she  added  confidingly. 

''Heartily,"  said  he,  frankly ;  ''and,  if  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to 
you,  the  next  time  you  go  I  will  go  with  you  myself.^' 

"  God  bless  you,  Arthur,"  she  whispered,  "  for  being  so  unselfish,  and 
just,  and  good." 

Then  she  tripped  upstairs  to  dress,  and  clasped  her  hands  and  raised 
her  eyes  in  thanksgiving ;  and  half  she  thought,  and  half  she  muttered, 
"  Ah !  what  am  I  that  I  should  win  two  such  hearts  I  " 

She  threw  herself  down  upon  a  couch  and  pondered.  And  as  fancy 
followed  memory,  and  memory  fsincy  through  her  brain,  a  great  light  came 
into  her  eyes,  her  lips  parted,  and  a  faint  blush  passed  over  her  cheeks. 
When  she  rose  to  ring  for  her  maid  she  sighed, — "  And  Hien  shall  I  love 
him  more  ?  "     When  ?  and  whom  ? 

Let  us  go  back  twelve  years :  she  was  then  sixteen,  or  a  few  months 
more. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  June,  and  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  Berkshire 
were  beautiful  enough  to  draw  down  an  angel  from  the  skies.  Weeping- 
willows  dipped  their  graceful  branches  in  the  stream ;  the  wild-flowers 
were  out  in  their  gayest  attire  ;  the  gorgeous  kingfishers  flashed  hero  and 
there  across  the  water ;  the  fish  leaped  up  for  sheer  light-heartedness ; 
and  many  a  winged  and  creeping  thing  made  a  glimmer  and  a  hum  amidst 
the  grass.  A  young  man  of  twenty,  with  the  air  and  dress  of  one  who 
belonged  to  the  body  of  gentlemen,  had  followed  the  winding  river  for  a 
while,  and  then,  turning  off  and  going  with  light  strides  and  easy  leaps 
across  country,  had  reached  a  point  where  he  lay  down  and  enjoyed  the 
scenery.  He  found  himself  close  to  a  piece  of  water  which  was  almost  as 
wide  as  the  river,  of  which  it  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  creek ;  whither  it 
went  he  could  not  see  for  wood  and  foliage,  but  occasionally  he  caught 
glimpses  of  it  far  away  where  it  looked  like  a  broad,  glistening  blade  of 
steel.  An  elegant  house,  a  picturesque  church,  a  romantic  arch,  a  willow- 
walk,  an  enticing  valley,  which  brought  to  mind — 

Come  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain  heights, 
For  Love  is  of  the  valley — 

a  steep  ravine,  a  shepherd,  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  tix\k\m%  \>^^  \£B^Est«4^Siffs^ 
trees,  clbse-eroppad  and  elastic  turf,  gave  eatiafsyc^ou  \a\^  ^&iesQs^%«  ^'S^^^ 
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waa  something  about  tlio  pltico  nliore  ho  loy  which  saaiio  Kim  t 
must  have  wandeteil  intu  private  grounds ;  but  Le  was  yotuig  exid  o 
and  ooDSoIed  himself  n-ith  the  rtifleution  that  there  wna  |tTobab1;  a  n^  uf 
way,  and  that  at  any  rsAe  ho  had  treepaased  uniutantionally.  Just  oppoatc 
to  him  there  waa  n  promontory  on  the  further  aide  of  the  stream  ;  it  jntbti 
out  some  distauce  iulo  the  wator,  and  at  its  extreme  poiDt  whs  mnored  > 
punt.  As  he  gazed  dreamily  at  these  ohjects  he  gradually  dosed  bis  eyw 
mid  sank  into  a  sort  of  elumber,  Irom  which  he  was  ronsed  by  &  meludioiu 
sound.  It  seemed  to  him  thiit  the  sweotest- voiced  of  nil  Uio  muBos  vu 
clyraanding  of  him  by  what  right  he  invaded  their  domains.  He  k>ok«4 
towards  the  pnnt,  sprang  to  his  feet,  uncovered  hi§  bond,  and  stood  ia  iLe 
attitude  of  one  who  is  surprised,  and  charmed,  and  awod.  Ajid  wilk 
reason :  for  in  the  pnnt  appeared  a  creature  before  whom  kings  and  prinoa 
would  have  been  fab  to  bow  the  head.  The  face  was  diviae  ;  the  bair 
foil  down  behind  in  streams  of  amber ;  the  bine  ojea  might  havD  hacn 
filched  from  where  the  sky  was  Hacked  by  two  white  specks  ;  tfao  noM  and 
brow  and  chio  were  a  poBseseion  for  immortals ;  the  parted  noatli  wu 
more  lovely  than  music's  shell ;  and  as  the  liquid  voice  came  once  man 
floating  over  the  stj^am,  the  youug  man  thonght  within  himself  "  So«uif 
certe  lUnm,  'tis  surely  the  voice  of  a  goddess." 

But  he  wist  not  what  was  said  by  the  goddess,  who  stole  hia  luari 
\dth  silvern  langhtcr. 

And  now  there  was  visible,  at  some  distance  behind  the  goddesg,  a 
figure,  mortal  every  whit,  hasteaiag  down  the  graasj-  slope  which  led  \o 
the  sancy  promontory.  The  new-comer  was  tail  and  gnnnt,  worv  a  ftntw 
bonnet  with  a  green  veil,  was  clad  in  sombre  vestments,  moved,  although 
hastily,  with  careful  diguity,  and  nttercd  shrill  sounds,  whicii,  afW  th> 
roico  of  the  goddess,  sounded  to  the  young  man  as  a  penny  trumpcit  aAiir 
a  goldeu  Ante.  Once  more  the  goddess,  holding  iu  her  ungloved  faanl 
what  amongst  mortals  wonld  be  called  a  garden-hat,  oriod  io  laaghioii 
tones,  which  this  timo  cleared  the  stream  and  reached  even  to  the  heart 
of  tho  young  roan. — "Are — you — aware,  sir, — you — arc — tr^spassinf- ?  " 

At  this  moment  the  bonnet-wearer  reached  the  chain  wluch  held  Ih* 
punt  moored,  and  tho  goddess  tripped  lightly  to  the  watorward  «nd.  Ani 
stood  on  tho  extreme  edge.  The  bonnet-woarer  ntigrily  ptiUcid  the  «hUB 
with  a  sharp  jerk,  and  the  goddess  fell  prone  into  the  yielding  waten- 
Uerodpon  two  shrieks  and  a  lond  groan  made  hideous  for  a  mouittDt  tbc 
still  summer  nftcmoon.  Then  a  splash  was  heard  as  the  yooiift  ttuui, 
having  flung  down  hat  and  coat,  plunged  nnhcsitatitigty  into  the  atrnun, 
and  swam  towards  a  floating  treasure  of  umber  hair.  The  trfrasum  had 
but  just  sunk  a  second  time  beneath  the  surfaeo  as  be  reached  tho  spot; 
and.  niter  ili\-ing  once,  he  came  up  with  a  white-robed  fignn.  daipol 
gently,  hut  surely,  by  hia  left  arm.  Itevorontly  ho  boru  his  Imirim 
towards  tho  promontory,  nnd  placed  it  in  safety  npon  tho  grMai  gna: 
nnd  b«hold  !  it  was  no  ftoddess,  but  moi-tnl  maiden  in  a  bk 
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her  hand ;  but  he  took  no  heod,  ho  only  stared  at  the  motionlcBs  form, 
and  was  careless  of  blessing  as  of  cursing.  '<  She  has  only  fEiinted/'  said 
the  bonnet- wearer.  "  Oh !  will  you  kindly  mn  up  to  the  house  and  say 
that  Lady  Caroline  wants  her  maid  ?  '* 

He  made  no  reply,  but  pointed,  with  a  look  of  inquiry,  towards  the 
elegant  house. 

**  Yes,  that  is  the  house  ;  may  I  ask  you  to  be  as  quick  as  you  can?** 

He  nodded  almost  angrily,  as  if  he  thought  she  might  have  taken  his 
quickness  for  granted ;  tucked  up  his  trousers,  cumbersomely  wet,  and 
sped  over  the  ground  at  the  pace  of  a  champion  runner.  When  he  re- 
appeared with  shawls,  and  restoratives,  and  the  panting,  hot,  dishevelled, 
Bolky-looking  maid,  it  was  clear  that  she  considered  he  had  been  quick 
enough.  He  found  Lady  Caroline  restored  to  her  senses,  but  still  very 
weak  from  the  shock  she  had  sustained.  She  was  seated  upon  a  Httlo 
mossy  bank,  with  her  head  upon  the  bonnet- wearer's  lap.  At  the  sight 
of  her  rescuer  she  smiled  faintly  and  tried  to  rise,  but  could  not.  She 
held  out  [her  hand,  however,  and  said  sweetly, — "  I  cannot  thank  you 
sufSciently  now,  sir  ;  but,  if  you  will  call  upon  us  to-morrow,  papa — or 
rather,  papa  will  call  upon  you.     Pray  excuse  me,  I  am  so  faint  still." 

The  young  man  respectfully  took  for  a  moment  the  outstretched  hand, 
but  was  prevented  from  speaking  by  the  bonnet-wearer,  who  said, — 

"  If  you  could  make  it  convenient  to  call  to-morrow,  sir,  I  am  sure  the 
Earl  would  consider  it  very  kind  of  you ;  or,  if  you  will  give  me  your  card 
or  address,  the  Earl  will  call  upon  you.'' 

"  My  card-case,**  rejoined  the  young  man,  smiling,  "is  in  my  coat- 
pocket  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  ;  and,  besides,  I  don't  live  very  near 
here,  and  the  place  where  I  am  at  present  staying  is  some  miles  off;  but, 
if  I  may  call  and  inquire  after  Lady  Caroline,  I  shall  be  only  fulfdling  a 
pleasant  duty.** 

Her  attendants  had  now  helped  Lady  Caroline  to  rise,  ha\ing  care- 
fully encased  her  in  manifold  wrappings ;  these  she  pushed  aside,  as  she 
once  more  held  out  her  hand  to  her  rescuer,  and  said,  faintly, — "  Good- by. 
I  will  send  a  man  to  take  you  across.** 

But  the  young  man  laughed  gaily,  and  rejoined, — '<  Oh,  that  is  quite 
unnecessary ;  I  can  go  back  as  I  came,*'  and,  with  a  bow,  he  plunged  once 
more  into  the  stream,  and  swam  back  to  his  original  starting-place. 

The  three  beholders  of  his  sudden  procedure  stood  watching  him  until 
he  was  on  dry  land  ;  and,  then,  as  he  merely  picked  up  his  hat  and  coat 
and  hurried  off  without  looking  to  the  right  or  the  left  or  behind  him, 
they  walked  as  rapidly  as  they  could  towards  the  house.  When  they  had 
proceeded  a  score  yards  or  so.  Lady  Caroline  said,  suddenly,  with  a  sigh — 

**  I  wish  I  had  a  brother  Hke  him,  Gnwy.*' 

''  He  is  a  very  gentleman-like  young  man,  my  dear.** 

Lady  Caroline  laughed  a  soft,  low  laugh,  and  asked, — "  Is  that  all 
you  can  say  for  him  ?  **     And  immediately  she  added,  **  Oh,  1  ^<c^  w:^\kss\k^ 
he  will  not  take  cold  1  *' 
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'<  I  hopo  you  will  not  tako  cold,  darling.  There  is  litUe  to  fear  tl] 
lovely  weather  for  a  strong  young  man  like  that." 

**  I  should  never  forgive  myself,"  murmured  Lady  Caroline,  slowh 
and  then,  assuming  a  sudden  sprightliness,  she  continued  volubly,  "  Bi 
it  was  all  your  fault,  Guwy ;  you  know  you  tried  to  drown  me,  you  cruc 
wicked,  revengeful  woman ! — I  shall  tell  papa  how  you  treated  me — \ 
if  I  were  a  superfluous  puppy  or  kitten." 

The  bonnet- wearer  smiled  fondly  but  sadly,  and  her  eyes  filled  wii 
tears  as  she  said, — **  I  acted  very  foolishly,  my  dear,  as  I  shall  mysc 
inform  your  papa  ;  but  I  think  *I  could  willingly  give  my  poor  life  fi 
yours." 

**HushI"  whispered  Lady  Caroline,  softly;  "you  know  it  was  a 
my  fim,  Guwy.     Don't  I  love  you  next  to  papa  ?  " 

The  walk  was  finished  in  happy  silence. 

About  noon  the  next  day  the  young  man  called.  The  door  was  openc 
by  as  near  an  approach  to  a  perfect  gentleman  as  can  be  arrived  at  1: 
means  of  w^ell-made  black  clothes,  a  white  neckerchief,  a  grey  head,  u 
whiskers,  and  a  bland  expression. 

"  I  had  permission  to  inquire  after  Lady  Caroline,  this  morning,"  Bti 
the  visitor  carelessly. 

At  once  the  door- opener  seemed  to  be  illumined  by  flashes  of  inteU 
gence  :  he  broke  out  into  countless  smiles  and  bows  as  he  threw  back  tb 
door,  in  token  of  unlimited  welcome,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  poore 
out  a  rapid  volley  of  words,  showing  good-will,  respect,  gratitude,  an 
admiration,  by  frequent  introduction,  after  his  kind,  of  the  complimentar 
"  sir." 

The  grey-headed  servitor  conducted  the  visitor  through  a  handsom 
hall,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  a  spaciou 
lawn  and  a  glorious  garden ;  hastily  opened  a  door  close  by  the  steps,  an 
bawled  in  an  excited  manner, — "  The  gentleman  to  inquire  after  Lad, 
Caroline,  my  lord." 

At  the  words  an  old  gentleman  with  nothing  very  remarkable  in  hi 
personal  appearance,  and  looking  exactly  like  ordinary  country  gentleme 
who  have  white  hair,  clean-shaven  and  ruddy  countenances,  and  yelloi 
waistcoats,  rose  promptly  from  an  easy  chair  in  which  he  was  seated  by  i 
door- window  opening  upon  a  terrace,  threw  down  a  blue-book  with  an  ai 
of  relief,  and  advancedhurriedly  with  extended  hand  towards  his  visitoi 
saying,— 

**  This  is  very  kind  of  you  :  I  ought,  of  course,  to  have  first  called  a 
you ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  had  wits  enough  left  to  got  your  addreH 
'••^  Dawson,  a  chair — over  there — thank  you,  that  will  do.     Pray  take  thi 

chair,  sir.  That  will  do,  Dawson."  Dawson  left  the  room  ;  the  yonn 
man  sat  down;  and  the  Earl  resumed  his  seat,  which  was  exactl 
opposite  the  young  man's. 

The  young  man  had  as  yet  found  no  opportunity  of  opening  his  mootl 
but  he  now  said  modestly  and  easily,  '<  I  xeoevv^d  ^^onmssion  to  call  as 


^'l 
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inquire  after  Lady  Caroline  :  I  hope  she  has  not  taken  oold  or  suffered  at 
aU-^" 

**  Not  the  least  hit  in  the  world/'  interrupted  the  Earl  with  a  smile,  and 
an  expression  of  pleasant  romemhrance  ;  '^  I  think  it  has  done  the  little 
goose  good :  her  spirits  are  higher  than  ever  this  morning.  But  about 
yourself?" 

''  I  am  sure  it  has  done  me  good,"  was  the  decisive  answer. 

**  Then,"  said  the  Earl,  "  it  only  remains  for  me  to  endeavour  to 
express — very  imperfectly,  I  am  afraid — ^my  sense  of  the  deep  debt  of 
gratitude " 

At  this  word  the  young  man  rose  hastily  with  a  blush  on  his  face,  and, 
with  a  pleasant  laugh,  said  deprecatingly, ''  Excuse  me  for  interrupting 
you,  but  you  must  really  say  nothing  about  gratitude :  I  consider  myself 
the  most  fortunate  of  men.  I  never  had  a  more  pleasant  bath  ;  and,  if 
Lady  Caroline  has  suffered  no  harm,  there  is  nothing,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
left  but  for  me  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  leave  my  congratulations 
for  Lady  Caroline,  and  go  my  way  rejoicing." 

During  this  little  speech  the  EarFs  face  had  changed  expression  from 
joyous  to  grave,  from  grave  to  stem,  and  from  stem  to  almost  angry. 

'<  I  must  beg  you,"  he  said,  '*  to  sit  down  again,  and  to  hear  what  I 
have  to  say  :  I  have  a  right  to  a  hearing."  The  young  man  sat  down. 
''  It  may  sit  well  on  you,"  resumed  the  Earl,  **  to  treat  the  matter  with 
levity :  but  to  ine  it  is  a  serious  affair.  Let  me  tell  you  that  you  preserved 
two  lives,  my  only  daughter's — ^my  only  child's — life  and  my  own.  For, 
if  I  had  lost  her,  though  I  might  not  have  been  dead  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
my  life  would  have  been  reaUy  of  no  use  to  me.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
danger  to  yourself:  for,  may  I  ask  if  you  are  aware  that  the  stream, 
independently  of  weeds  and  other  obstractions,  is  at  the  place  you  ventured 
into  more  than  fourteen  feet  deep  ?  " 

''It  seemed  to  be  nice  and  deep,"  replied  the  young  man,  carelessly, 
and  with  the  gusto  of  an  accomplished  swimmer  and  diver. 

The  Earl  looked  steadily  at  him  for  a  moment ;  then  his  face  became 
gradually  overspread  with  a  radiance  of  smiles,  and  he  only  said  : — 

**  You  are  incorrigible,  I  see  :  give  me  your  hand,  and,  as  I  shako  it, 
let  me  pay  you  a  thousand — thousand  thanks,  and — God  bless  you." 

And  the  Earl's  tremulous  voice  and  moistened  eyes  bore  witness  to  the 
genuineness  of  his  utterances. 

The  young  man  now  once  more  prepared  to  take  his  departure,  but 
the  Earl  begged  him  to  be  seated,  and  with  the  most  friendly  smile 
remarked,  **  You  are  in  a  vast  hurry  to  go ;  but  I  have  a  few  questions 
— which  you  may  think  very  impertinent— to  ask.  First  of  aU,  I  should 
very  much  like  to  know  your  name, — ^may  I  ?  " 

''  Oh,  certainly,"  replied  the  young  man,  laughing ;  and  taking  from 
his  pocket  a  card,  he  handed  it  to  the  Earl,  saying, — 

**  That  is  a  multum  in  parvo  :  it  will  tell  you  at  a  glance  moi^  ^Jbcss^ 
me  than  you  could  learn  by  several  queaUona  «a^  tj^s^^t^r 
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The  Earl,  havisg  caeti  his  e^e  over  the  inscriptioD,  exclaimed  i 

eager  delight,  "  Then  yoti  are  one  of  the  Gordona  of  I ,  no  donbtf 

For  the  first  time  a  clood  passed  over  the  joung  man's  &ce  as 
rejoined,  a  little  bitterly, —  ' 

"  I  am  one  by  myself :  I  am  plain  George  Gordon,  only  son  ana  a 
living  child  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Gordon,  tinbeneficed  clergyman, 
don't  hwiv  that  I  ever  had  a  grandfather,  bnt  I  sappose  I  hod. 
father  and  mother  have  both  been  some  years  dead  ;  and  I  haven't,  to 
knowledge,  a  single  relation — named  Gordon,  at  any  rate — in  the  vor 
and  when  I  leave  Oxford,  I  shall  have  to  work  for  my  living." 

Tbe  Earl'a  face  and  manner  undcmeDt  a  great  change.  He  I 
evidently  received  an  unpleasant  ehock ;  he  clearly  did  his  best  to  conq 
a  banteor  which  was  beyond  his  control ;  and  he  attempted  to  asso 
qoite  a  satisfied  and  even  delighted  air,  which  completely  imposed  d] 
Gordon. 

"Ah!"  he  eaid,  joyonely,  "it  is  really  quite  singnlar  how  men 
separated  somehow  from  family  connections,  and  quite  isolated.  I  renu 
ber  there  was  a  man  at  Christ  Chorcb,  in  my  time,  in  jnst  your  poati 
However,  he  used  to  beat  ua  all  in  everything,  fivm  logic  to  boating. 
was  a  double-first,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  bar,  where  he  was  t< 
saccessfiil ;  and  everybody  ased  to  say  that  if  he  hadn't  been  carried 
prematurely  by  consomption,  he  would  have  sat  upon  the  woolsack,  i 
made  us  all  mind  our  /I's  and  17's." 

"  Such  things  are  to  be  done,"  remarked  Gordon,  cheerily. 

"  And  now,"  continued  the  Earl,  "  may  I  ask  whether  yon  live  in  t 
neighbourhood,  or  whether  yon  are  merely  visiting, — and  in  either  n 
where?" 

"  Well,  you  see,"  replied  Gordon,  "  it  is  just  now  '  the  long,'  aw 
nm  spending  mine  in  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  and  mingf 
amusement  with  reading, — utile  ilulci ;  bo  at  present  I  have  put  up 
'  The  Fishers.' " 

"  Then,"  said  the  Earl,  "  the  first  small  favour  you  cao  grant  me 
to  take  op  your  quarters  here.     How  soon  can  you  come  ?" 

"  I  should  bo  delighted,"  answered  Gordon  ;  "  but  I  did  not  intend 
remain  hereabouts  after  to-morrow  :  I — I " 

"Then,"  interrupted  the  Earl,  "the  landlord  of  'The  fishers'* 
have  the  less  occasion  to  grumble  if  I  can  prevail  upon  you  to  cbai 
your  mind.  Try  us  for  a  day  or  two,  and  wo  may  be  able  to  amnae  1 
sufficiently  to  make  you  prolong  your  visit.  But  perhaps  you  have  eng>| 
menta  elaewhere " 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  Gordon  broke  in  ;  "I  am  perfectly  free ;  I  only — 

"  Then,  my  deai-  sir,  you  have  really  no  eicuso  :  yon  niuat  come." 

"If  I  must,"  said  Gordon,  laaghing,  "I  cannot  atruggle  against 
pleasant  a  necessity." 

"  That  means  you  will  come.  And  now  I  hear  eonnds  whieh  u< 
favoorable  omen  of  approftctung  Innchoon.    li«t  ub  ^  and  see." 
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The  Earl  led  the  way,  and  Gordon  followed  towards  the  door  of  a  room 
whence  came  the  music  of  a  piano  cunningly  handled,  and  of  a  voice 
whereat  a  bird  might  have  moped  for  jealousy.  As  they  entered,  the 
music  concluded  with  a  piece  of  decided  discord,  but  Gordon's  offended 
senses  were  compensated  by  the  sight  which  met  his  eyes.  Loveliness, 
in  human  form,  rose  up  from  the  music-stool;  Grace,  in  human  form, 
assumed  the  most  becoming  of  attitudes ;  Modesty,  in  human  form,  stood 
blushingly  expectant ;  and  Pleasure,  in  human  form,  spoke  silently  with 
sparkling  eyes  and  mobile  face.  Beside  Loveliness  stood"  Dignity,  ancient 
of  days,  composed  of  manner,  placid  of  countenance. 

«  You  know  these  ladies,"  said  the  Earl  to  Gordon ;  *'  but  let  me  intro- 
duce you  formally :  my  daughter,  Caroline,  and  Miss  Egerton,  her  governess 
and  very  kind  friend — Mr.  Gordon." 

Miss  Egerton  bowed  and  smiled,  but  Lady  Caroline,  advancing  with 
outstretched  hand,  said  with  a  voice  which  lifted  Gordon  out  of  earth, — 

**  Mr.  Gordon,  I  have  now  quite  recovered  my  power  of  speech,  and 
yet  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently ;  I — I " 

**  Pray  do  not  distress  me  with  thanks,'*  interrupted  Gordon ;  "it 
seems  to  me  I  am  one  of  Fortune's  favourites." 

''Please  do  not  think  me  ungrateful,"  pleaded  Lady  Caroline,  with 
moistened  eyes,  "  because  I  am  so  very  silly  as  not  to  be  able  to — ^to " 

"  She  wants  some  luncheon,  Mr.  Gordon,"  the  Earl  broke  in,  with 
it  smile  ;  ''  after  that  she  wiU,  no  doubt,  be  equal  to  the  occasion.  Will 
you  take  that  seat  ?     Carrie,  I  shall  want  you  here." 

The  four  were  soon  in  full  conversation,  and  the  chief  topic  was 
naturally  the  great  event  of  the  day  before.  And  when  Miss  Egerton 
had  explained  that  she  was  herself  about  to  warn  off  the  trespasser,  but 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  impulsive  Lady  Caroline,  to  whose  dis- 
obedience and  high  spirits  the  catastrophe  was  due,  she  concluded  with 
a  darkly  hinted  fear  that  Gordon's  watery  adventure  might  have  been 
attended  by  loss  of  watch  or  other  valuables. 

"  Have  you  lost  anything  ?  "  asked  Lady  Caroline,  anxiously. 

**  N-n-no,"  replied  Gordon,  hesitatingly ;  but  he  wore  so  peculiar  a  look 

that  the  Earl  prevented  him  from  proceeding,  by  saying,  emphatically, — 

"  We  would  have  the  lake  dragged,  you  know " 

"  Oh,  really  it  is  of  no  consequence,"   interrupted  Gordon,  "  and 

I  only  hesitated  from  a  foolish  habit  of  being  unnecessarily  candid." 

"  Then  you  have  lost  aomethingf*^  said  the  Earl,  with  a  smile ;  **  may 

I  ask  what  it  was  ?  " 

''Well,"  answered  Gordon,  colouring  slightly  and  looking  confused, 

"  it  was  a  paltry  little  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  heart :  you  often  see  such 

things ;  they  are  usually  attached  to  something — a  chain  or  something ; 

but  mine  was  not,  and  I  do  not  think  a  jeweller  would  have  pronounced 

it  good  gold." 

**  Oh,  a  locket,  I  suppose?"  rejoined  the  Earl,  smiling,  whil&ilAft:^ 

Caroline  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  tixo  i^'&i^  ol  «»m^  \rco^»»   ^\8^s» 
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Egerion,    however,   remaxkod,    sentimentally, — ''Perhaps   Mr.   Gordon 
prized  it  the  more  on  that  account ;  perhaps  it  was  a  soavenir " 

'^  Oh  dear,  no,"  hroke  in  Gordon,  bmsquelj  and  ahnost  mdelv: 
**  nothing  of  that  kind.     I  found  it  very  lately." 

**  Then,  papa,"  said  Lady  Caroline,  suddenly  looking  np  with  i 
bright  smile,  '*you  know  I  have  a  bushel  of  such  things,  and  you  mighk 
find  something  to  replace  Mr.  Gordon's." 

Gordon  protested,  but  the  Earl  declared  it  was  but  fakt^  adding, — 

'*  There  is  no  hurry,  however,  as  I  have  persuaded  Mr.  Gordon  to 
stay  with  us  for  a  short  time." 

<*  To-morrow,  I  believe,"  began  Gordon,  but  the  Earl  interrupted 
him,  saying,  "  To-day,  I  hope,  my  dear  sir.  We  will  drive  over  at  once 
to  *  The  Fishers  '  and  fetch  your  luggage." 

''  Then  I  shall  not  say  good-by,"  said  Lady  Caroline,  with  a  smila 
of  evident  pleasure,  as  she  and  Miss  Egcrton  passed  through  the  door 
held  open  by  Gordon. 

During  the  afternoon  the  Earl,  partly  driving  and  partly  walking, 
introduced  Gordon  to  all  the  beauties  of  that  country  seat,  which  ms 
well  named  Fairidalc. 

Only  the  four  who  had  been  at  luncheon  together  sat  down  to  dinner, 
which  the  sprightliness  of  Lady  Caroline  alone  relieved  from  solemnity, 
and  after  dinner  the  Earl  and  Gordon  were  left  to  wine  and  dialogof. 
Gordon's  eyes  looked  forth  upon  a  hundred  acres  of  green  slope,  and 
majestic  trees,  and  shimmering  waters  that  blushed  with  the  tints  of 
sunset ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  conversation,  he  followed  the  movements 
of  a  white-robed  figure  which  flitted  about  amongst  the  flower-beds  and 
along  the  terrace,  and  across  the  lawn,  as  Lady  Caroline  paid  ehort  visits 
to  her  favourites  amongst  the  birds  and  roses.  From  time  to  time 
a  snatch  of  song  came  floating  on  the  air  from  an  open  window ;  and  firon 
time  to  time  a  musical  laugh  and  a  plaintive  murmur  told  of  Ladr 
Caroline  teasing  and  Miss  Egerton  remonstrating. 

The  Earl  rose,  and  standing  at  the  open  window  called, ''  Caroline ! "  and 
the  sweetest  of  voices  responded  from  a  neighbouring  open  window, 
**rapal" 

**  Have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses  ?  " 

'*  Oh  dear,  no,  papa  ;  I  am  only  keeping  them  down,  as  Miss  Egcrton 
keeps  ?/ir." 

**  I  must  come  and  restore  you  to  order  myself." 
'*  As   soon  as  ever  you  please,  my  dear  papa,  for  Miss  EgerUm  u 
so  dull.    But  have  you  finished  your  wine  ?  "  she  asked,  as  she  suddenly 
stood  outside  upon  the  terrace  and  faced  her  father. 
**  Yes ;  we  are  just  having  a  cup  of  coffee." 

"  Ot  ^  Ixtl  ovv  vootoc  KoX  UtjrvoQ  i^  tpov  Ivro  KV^Ko^ftiQ  SXafioy"  Said  Isij 

Caroline,  to  Gordon's  unbounded  astonishment ;  and  then  she  called  out  to 
Miss  Egerton, — **  Implentur  vcterU  Bacchic  Guwy,"  and  skipped  away  to 
join  her  governess. 
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The  Earl  tamed  langhingly  to  Gordon  and  said, — 

"You  may  well  look  surprised,  Mr.  Gordon;  bnt  my  daughter  is 
receiving  a  different  education  from  that  of  most  young  ladies.  Miss 
Egerton  and  I  have,  between  us,  taught  her  (but  I  fear  very  badly,)  some 
Latin  and  Greek ;  and  I  have  taught  her  almost  as  much  German  (which,  I 
r^et  to  say,  is  very  little)  as  I  know  myself.  Miss  Egerton  is  a  lady  of 
yery  good  fJEimily  and  excellent  education ;  we  are  very,  very  much  indebted 
to  her,  but  her  accomplishments  do  not  include  much  Latin  and  Greek 
(why  should  they  ?)  or  any  German ;  and  so  I  fear  my  daughter,  though  she 
is  very  fond  of  the  classics  and  of  German,  does  not  get  the  best  possible 
instruction  in  these  respects.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  lady  who  could 
do  all  I  want ;  and  somehow, — especially  under  the  circumstances, — I 
don^t  like  tutors,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

Gordon  could  find  nothing  better  than  a  commonplace  remark  at  his 
command,  and  willingly  embraced  the  Earl's  ofier  of  withdrawal  from  the 
dining-room. 

They  found  Lady  Caroline  provided  with  a  store  of  golden  trinkets, 
from  which  Gordon  was  strictly  charged  to  replace  his  loss  by  choosing 
what  would  please  him  best. 

And  he  chose  the  smallest,  plainest  golden  heart.  And  afterwards  he 
felt  as  if  he  were  a  downright  thief:  why,  will  appear  from  the  soliloquy 
he  held  that  night  in  bed.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  had  said  to 
her,  '*  You  are  a  classical  scholar,  it  appears.  Lady  Caroline.** 

"  Quite  a  pundit,  I  assure  you,*' she  had  answered  archly:  '<butl 
fear  I  should  be  what  you  call  '  ploughed  *  at  Oxford.  Should  I  not, 
papa?" 

''  You  had  better  ask  Miss  Egerton,*'  answered  the  Earl,  laughing. 

**I  think  Mr.  Gordon,*'  said  Miss  Egerton,  primly,  **  would  be  the 
best  judge." 

"But  I  have  no  materials  to  judge  from,"  rejoined  Gordon,  smiling. 
**  If  Lady  Caroline  would  show  me  some  translations  and  compositions,  if 
she ** 

**  You  shall  see  some  before  you  go,**  interrupted  the  Earl. 

**  Oh,  pray,  papa,"  exclaimed  Lady  Caroline,  in  half-assumed  terror, 
**  do  not  make  a  shocking  example  of  me." 

**  You  had  better  make  yourself  an  example  of  going  early  to  bed,'* 
said  the  Earl :  '*  you  look  tired  to  death." 

And  Lady  Caroline  and  Miss  Egerton  retired :  and  after  a  short 
interval  the  Earl  and  Gordon  also  retired. 

That  same  night  in  bed  Lady  Caroline  soliloquized  thus: — "Then 
dreams  do  come  true.  The  handsome  stranger  has  arrived  and  has  rescued 
me  from  imminent  danger.  I  wonder  how  long  he  will  stay  with  us  ? — 
stay  with  us  ? — stay  with  us  ?  " — and  the  words  seemed  to  repeat  them- 
selves like  the  burden  of  a  favourite  song  as  she  lay  and  murmured 
and  dozed,  tiU  dozing  deepened  into  sound  sleep. 

Meanwhile  Gordon  soliloquized  fhuB ; — ^^^1  "hAiNO  eotsmi^VXft^  ^cpttgcens^ 
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theft,  and  told  all  but  a  downright  falsehood.  What  madness  led  me  on  ? 
Surely  there  is  an  infatuation  against  which  a  man  straggles  in  Tain ;  and 
so  long  as  I  heard  her  voice  saying,  '  Have  yon  lost  anything  ? '  my  tongae 
could  scarcely  help  replying,  *  A  worthless  trifle — a  mere  nothing— only 
myself — only  my  heart — only  my  soul.'  She  filched  me  from  myself 
across  the  stream,  with  her  air  of  goddess,  her  smile  and  laugh,  and  the 
music  of  her  voice.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stream  is  nothing  such  as  they 
fancy :  but  my  only  resource  was  clearly  subterfuge.  And  now  I  am  to 
have  one  short  peep  of  Paradise  ere  I  go  from  bad  to  worse,  from  foUy 
to  perdition.  But  let  me  gather  rosebuds  while  I  may — ^while  I  may." 
And  so  he  murmured  and  iterated  and  dozed,  until  dozing  deepened  into 
sound  sleep. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day  Gordon  did  not  fisdl  to  ask  the  Earl  for  a 
sight  of  Lady  Caroline's  classical  translations  and  compositions,  which  he 
found  far  better  than  he  had  expected.  Still  there  were  many  fiaults  which 
he  pointed  out ;  the  Earl  was  pleased  with  his  judgment,  candour,  and 
modesty. 

And  Gordon  became  an  authority  whoso  decisions  were  appealed  to 
when  difficulties  arose  in  the  course  of  Lady  Caroline's  Greek  or  Latin  or 
German  studies.  Now  it  happened  on  a  day,  when  the  time  to  which 
Gordon  had  been  induced  to  extend  his  visit  had  almost  elapsed,  and  when 
Lady  Caroline  and  Miss  Egerton  and  ho  were  alone,  that  he  took  up  a 
collection  of  German  poems.  The  book  opened  of  itself  at  a  certain 
page,  and  there  fluttered  to  the  ground  a  half-sheet  of  notepaper.  The 
noiso  attracted  the  attention  of  Lady  Caroline,  who  started  np  with 
blush  and  scream,  saying,  "That  is  my  paper,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Gordon." 

Gordon  picked  it  up,  and  as  he  handed  it  to  her  asked,  "Is  it  a 
translation  ?  " 

**  Perhaps." 

**  May  I  read  it?" 

**  Certainly  not." 

"  I  saw  the  title." 

**  Then  that  is  all  you  are  likely  to  see,  Mr.  Gordon.  Do  yon  know 
the  original  ?  " 

<*  No :  I  must  content  myself  with  that,  1  suppose.     Oh,  here  it  is." 

Gordon  read : — 

SCHON-ROHTRAUT. 

Wic  hcisst  Konig  Ringang^s  Tochtcrlcin  ?    ,  Und  iibcr  einc  kleine  Weil*, 

Rohtraut,  Schon-Rohtraut  |         Rohtraat,  Schou-Rohtraat, 

Was  thut  sie  denn  den  ganzen  Tag,  i  So  dient  der  Knab'  aaf  Ringanafs  Schloft 


Dass  sie  wohl  nicht  spinnen  and  nalicn  mng  ? 

That  fischeu  and  jagen. 
O  dass  ich  doch  ihr  Jager  war*  I 
Fischen  and  jagen  f  rente  mich  sebr. 

— Schweig*  ftill,  mein  Hen  I 


In  Jagcr-Tracht  and  hat  ein  Rots, 

Mit  Rohtnuit  zn  Jagen. 
O  dass  ich  doch  ein  S^nigwolm  wir*  I 
Rohtrant,  Scb&n-Bobtnmt  Heb'  ieh  soaok  t 

— ScJiwoig*  still,  mein  Hm  t 
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Einmalfl  sie  rnhten  am  Eicbenbanm, 

Da  lacht  Schon-Kohtrant  : 
Was  siebst  mich  an  so  wmmiglich  ? 
Wenn  da  das  Herz  hast,  kusse  micb  I 

Acb  I  erschrak  der  Enabe  I 
Docb  denket  or,  Mir  ist's  yergnnnty 
TJnd  kusset  Schon-Robtrant  anf  den  Mund. 

— Schwcig'  still,  mein  Hcrz  ! 


Daranf  sie  rittcn  schweigend  beim, 
Rohtrant,  Scbon-Kobtrant ; 

£s  jauchzt  dem  Knab'  in  seinem  Sinn  : 

Und  wiird'st  dn  bente  Eaiserin, 
Micb  solH's  nicbt  kranken  : 

Ibr  tausend  Blatter  im  Walde  wisst, 

Ich  bab*  Scbon-Robtrant's  Mnnd  gckiisst : 
— Scbweig*  still,  mein  Herz  I 


'  **  Upon  my  word  it  is  a  very  pretty  little  ballad,'*  said  Gordon,  as  he 
rose  and  gave  the  volume  to  Lady  Caroline. 

"  So  very  simple,  is  it  not  ?  '*  she  asked  demurely,  as  she  replaced  the 
translation  between  the  leaves.  Then,  as  Gordon  stood  by  her,  she  read 
over  the  original  in  soft,  low,  melodious  tones ;  and  when  she  had 
finished,  she  looked  up  at  him,  and  with  a  short  laugh,  said, — 

"  Ha !  ha  I  how  very  quaint :  wenn  Du  das  Herz  hast,  kusse  mich !  " 
and  she  sent  an  eye-shaft  to  his  very  soul. 

And  an  irresistible  impulse,  such  as  drives  men  to  deeds  of  heroism  or 
madness,  urged  Gordon  to  ask  with  quivering  lips, — 

"  Vor  dem  Fraulein  ?  '* 

Lady  Caroline's  face  grew  crimson  for  a  moment,  but  she  did  not  look 
displeased,  and,  as  she  modestly  dropped  her  eyes  upon  her  book,  she 
softly  answered, — 

««  Um  Gotteswillen,  nicht !  " 

Then,  turning  to  Miss  Egerton,  she  said, — 

**  You  eschew  German,  Guwy,  and  so  you  shall  read  the  translation.'* 
And  she  held  out  the  half- sheet  of  notepaper  whereon  was  written — 

FAIR  ROHTRAUT. 


How  higbt  King  Ringang's  daughter  dear  ? 

Rohtrant,  fair  Rohtrant. 
She  will  nor  spin  nor  sew,  they  say : 
How  passeth  she,  then,  the  livelong  day  ? 

A-fishing  and  hunting. 
Oh  I  fain  would  I  her  huntsman  be, 
Fishing  and  hunting  's  the  sport  for  me, 

— Lie  still,  O  my  heart ! 

A  while,  and  then  in  Ringang*8  halls, 

Rohtrant,  fair  Rohtrant, 
The  stripling  serves  in  hunting  garb, 
And  gallops  a-field  on  bis  gallant  barb, 

With  Rohtrant  a-hunting. 
O  fain  would  I  a  king's  son  be  I 
Robtraut,  fair  Robtraut's  so  dear  to  me, 

— Lie  still,  O  my  heart  I 


One  day  they  halted  under  an  oak  : 

Out-laughed  fair  I^obtraut, 
What  aileth  thee  that  thou  dost  stare 
So  wistful  ?    Kiss  me,  if  thou  dare  I 

Ah  !  cried  the  stripling  I 
Then  thought— Tia  plainly  as  I  list, 
And  on  the  lips  fair  Robtraut  kissM. 

— ^Lie  still,  O  my  heart  I 

Homeward  they  rode  with  never  a  word, 

Robtraut,  fair  Robtraut ; 
But  the  stripling's  heart  made  joyous  sound ; 
And  wert  thou  now  an  empress  crovm'd 

'Twonld  be  no  matter : 
To  thousand  leaves  of  the  forest  wist. 
When  Robtraut  on  the  lips  I  kiss'd  I 

— ^Lio  still,  O  my  heart  I 


Miss  Egerton  returned  the  paper,  after  reading  it,  and  merely 
remarked, — '<  I  cannot  say  how  it  is  translated,  my  dear,  as  I  do  not 
understand  German,  but  it  seems  to  me  silly  enough  in  English.'*  And  ohs^ 
coughed  a  dry  cough  of  disoontent  at  things  in  ^e&jbi^. 
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Gordon  had  spent  a  heavenly  ''  long,"  but  it  had  at  last  eome  to  an 
end.  There  was  no  more  riding,  driving,  boating,  croquet,  and  archeir, 
at  which  he  could  be  near  Lady  Caroline,  and  enjoy  the  distinguished 
consideration  of  such  guests  and  visitors  as  were  informed  of  his  exploit 
But  before  he  left  for  Oxford  the  Earl  had  said  to  him, — 

<'  Mr.  Gordon,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  one  another.  I  shall  make 
it  my  business  to  keep  up  our  acquaintance  ;  and  if  my  influence— and  I 
think  I  may  say  I  have  some — can  ever  promote  your  views,  remember  it 
is  at  your  service.  My  daughter,  too,  I  am  sure,  will  never  forget  what 
she  owes  you,  and  she  will  probably  some  day  be  able  to  exert  mixe 
power  than  I  can." 

At  the  last  words  Gordon* s  face  flushed  painfully,  but  he  managed  to 
stammer  his  acknowledgments.  As  he  travelled  to  Oxford,  however,  he 
thought  within  himself, — <<This  Earl  evidently  thinks  that  we  poor 
commoners,  without  any  pedigree  or  lands  to  show,  may  be  in  mind 
as  capable  as  himself  and  in  soul  as  liable  to  eternal  happiness  or  misenr 
as  himself,  but  wo  are  of  different  flesh  and  blood.   And  so  she  is  to  be  mr 

patroness,  my  Lady  Bountiful,  and  yet "  and  a  never-to-be-fbigotten 

scene  came  vividly  before  him. 

It  was  the  day  after  he  had  read  '<  Schon-Rohtraut :  "  Lady  Caroline  tod 
ho  were  standing  together  beneath  a  spreading  oak ;  there  was  no  one  near, 
and  ho  said,  a  little  tremulously, — 

**  It  is  an  oak  ;  the  situation  is  perfect ;  and  the  hour  has  come." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Lady  Caroline  asked  with  a  voice  that  feigned 
surprise,  though  eyes,  and  smile,  and  blush,  betrayed  understanding  and 
expectation. 

**  Ich  hab*  Schon-Hohtraut's  Mund  gekiisst,"  answered  Gordon,  afitf 
proving  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  and  Lady  Caroline  did  not  resist :  but  at 
a  second  attempt  she  drew  back  laughing,  and  holding  out  forbiddin^y  a 
hand  which  was  to  him  a  barrier  more  formidable  than  an  iron  fence,  said,— 

<'  No,  sir,  no  :  wo  must  keep  to  the  ballad,  which  does  not  go  beyond 


once." 


Then  Miss  Egerton  appeared  upon  the  scene ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  tha 
light  of  life  had  gone  out. 

There  had  been  but  one  meeting  of  the  lips  ;  but  the  memory  of  one 
such  meeting  abides  for  ever :  and  whilst  Gordon*s  fellow-students  were 
thinking  what  a  lucky  man  he  was  to  have  gained  the  friendship  and 
interest  of  an  Earl,  his  heart  was  singing  one  continual  little  song : — **  Ich 
hab*  Schon-Rohtraut*8  Mund  gekiisst." 

At  Christmas  and  at  Easter  following,  the  Earl  did  not  forget  the 
vacations ;  and  on  each  occasion  Gordon  spent  a  week  or  so  at  the  Earl's. 
And  so  things  went  on  for  nearly  two  years. 

Now,  when  nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  rescue, 
and  a  third  *'  long  "  was  approaching,  the  vigilant  Miss  Egerton  observed 
upon  one  of  Lady  Caroline's  fingers  an  unfamiliar  ring,  and  on  Lad^ 
Caroline's  part  a  feverish  interest  in  all  that  related  to  Osford.     And  tha 
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good  lady  grew  alarmed ;  and  the  consequence  of  her  alarm  was  that,  after 
watching  Lady  Caroline  closely,  and  after  skilfully  leading  her  on  to  talk, 
there  was  a  long  inte]^dew  between  Miss  Egerton  and  the  Earl;  and 
afterwards  the  Earl  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  sent  for  his  daughter  to  join 
him  in  his  study. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  an  hour  Lady  Caroline  came  out  pale  and 
tearful,  but  with  an  air  of  resolution,  and  even  triumph. 

The  Earl  sat  and  meditated,  and  meditated  almost  until  the  sun  wont 
down.  Then  he  hastily  wrote  a  note,  which  he  bade  a  servant  carry 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  Oxford,  which  was  not  very  far  from  Fairidale, 
and  might  be  reached,  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  an  hour. 

That  same  night  Gordon,  for  whom  the  Earl's  letter  had  been  sufficient 
to  gain  leave  of  absence,  arrived  at  Fairidale.  He  was  fall  of  amazement 
and  misgiving  as  he  was  admitted  by  the  friendly  Dawson.  Lady  Caroline 
and  Miss  Egerton  had  already  retired,  and  Gordon  was  at  once  shown  into 
the  Earl's  study.     The  Earl  greeted  him  kindly  but  sadly. 

**  You  must  be  astonished,  Mr.  Gordon,"  he  said,  **  at  my  begging 
you  to  come  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  my  note  ;  but  if  you  will  take 
this  seat  I  will  explain." 

Gordon  sat  down  boding  ill,  for  the  Eoi'l  had  begun  latterly  to  call 
him  familiarly  Gordon,  and  now  he  had  resumed  the  ceremonious  Mister. 

**  First  let  me  tell  you,"  continued  the  Earl,  smiling,  "  nobody  is  ill ; 
nobody  is  suspected  of  any  crime ;  nobody  has  quarrelled ;  and  nobody 
wishes  to  quarrel." 

Gordon  smiled  faintlv,  but  still  boded  ill. 

**  You  will  be  good  enough,  perhaps,"  the  Earl  went  on,  **  to  hear 
without  interruption  what  I  have  next  to  say.  I  have  discovered  how 
matters  stand  between  you  and  my  daughter,  and  I  frankly  confess  I  am 
extremely  sorry,  and  not  a  little  disappointed.  What  has  happened  was 
quite  natural,  perhaps  ;  and,  probably,  I  am  more  to  blame  than  anybody 
else ;  but  I  am  free  to  say  in  my  own  defence  that  I  had  mistaken  both 
your  character  and  my  daughter's.  Whether  I  gave  you  both  credit  for 
more  of  a  certain  excellent  quality  than  you  either  of  you  possess,  or 
whether  I  attributed  to  you  both  less  of  a  certain  other  quality  than  you 
each  of  you  possess,  I  shall  not  declare.  I  am  so  deeply  indebted  to  you 
that  I  cannot  upbraid  you ;  indeed,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  you  have  done 
anything  with  which  I  could  upbraid  anybody." 

Here  the  Earl  sighed  deeply,  and  paused  so  long  that  Gordon  thought 
he  might  speak,  and  asked,  in  a  low  voice,  but  with  fast  utterance, — **  Can 
you  upbraid  the  iron  for  moving  towards  the  magnet  ?" 

**  Just  BO,"  muttered  the  Earl  under  his  breath.  **  The  old  story — 
the  old  madness."  Then  raising  his  voice,  he  continued  :  **1  have  reason 
to  believe,  Mr.  Gordon,  that  you  are  an  honourable  gentleman.  W^hy  was 
there  this  want  of  openness  ?  " 

**  Want  of  openness  ?"  exclaimed  Gordon,  indignantly.  **  Is  it  usual 
or  right  to  proclaim  upon  the  housetops  that  you.  lo^^  ^V2si\i<&*Qis!c  %sA  ^^"o^. 
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and  strength,  and  that,  though  you  have  never  yet  dared — ^for  fear  of  too 
great  a  shock — to  ask,  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  your  love  is 
returned  ?  Is  it  usual  or  right  to  make  -public  \hose  few  words  which 
mean  nothing  at  all  and  yet  so  much  ?  Is  it  .usual  or  right  to  publish 
abroad  that  there  may  have  been — just  once — a — a — something  ?*' 

**  I  think  I  understand  you,"  interrupted  the  Earl.  <*  Still,  you  gave 
my  daughter  a  ring." 

**  And  she  wore  it  openly,"  broke  in  Gordon,  proudly  and  triumphantly. 

**  She  did,"  said  the  Earl,  quietly ;  "  and  it  led  indirectly  to  my  know- 
ledge of  the  present  state  of  aflfairs.  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  Mr.  Goidon, 
that  anything  which  appears  to  me  like  purposed  concealment  and  clan- 
destine behaviour  was  duo  only  to  natural  causes,  such  as  diffidence,  doubt, 
and  the  like.  And  now  I  am  going  to  put  you  to  a  severe  trial.  There 
are  few  men  with  whom  I  should  feel  it  safe  to  deal  as  I  mean  to  with 
you.  I  am  going  to  throw  myself  entirely  upon  your  generosity  and  sense 
of  honour." 

Gordon  bowed;  and  the  Earl  resumed,  saying, — "Yon  helieve  you 
love  my  daughter." 

Gordon  started,  and  would  have  interrupted,  but  the  Earl  held  up  his 
hand  deprecatingly,  and  continued  :  **  Well,  well,  you  do  love  my  daughter. 
Then  you  would  make  some  sacrifice  for  her  ?  " 

**  Of  all  my  present  and  all  my  future,"  was  the  solemn  answer. 

**Now,"  said  the  Earl,  "do  me  the  favour  of  listening  to  mo  pa- 
tiently, and,  if  you  can,  put  yourself  in  my  place.  If  I  had  other 
children,  upon  my  honour  I  would  not  oppose  the  course  events  have 
taken.  My  influence  and  your  own  talents  would  secure  to  you  as  much 
wealth  and  position  as  might  satisfy  both  of  us.  But  Caroline  is  my  only 
child.  At  my  death  my  titles  and  estates  pass  to  my  nephew,  Arthur. 
If  Caroline  were  to  marry  Arthur,  my  name,  my  titles,  and  my  estates 
would  still  be,  in  a  manner,  hers ;  and  by  her,  if  she  had  children,  might 
be  continued  on  and  on,  as  they  have  been  continued  for  three  centuries 
down  to  my  time.  I  may  bo  a  weak  fool,  as  philosophers  would  think, 
but,  my  dear  Gordon,  believe  mo  when  I  say  that  my  name,  and  my  titles, 
and  my  estates  seem  to  me  a  sacred  trust  received  from  my  ancestors, 
which  I  am  boimd  by  every  honourable  means  to  hand  down  as  neariy 
as  possible,  according  to  their  theory  and  practice.  My  family  seems  io 
me  to  be  still  living  in  the  very  soil  of  our  lands,  and  our  vital  principle 
seems  to  me  to  be  infused  in  the  sap  of  our  trees  and  the  waters  of  our 
streams ;  and  the  idea  of  lopping  ofl*,  as  it  were,  one  principal  limb  firom 
a  noble  body,  and  of  cutting  off,  as  it  were,  a  main  source  of  continnoofl 
supply,  is  to  mo  sacrilegious  and  intolerable.  And  until  yom* — ^within 
a  very  few  mouths  I  mean — Arthur  and  Caroline  appeared  likely  to 
voluntarily  bestow  their  hearts  as  it  had  been  proposed  that  their  hands 
should  be  bestowed.  I  well  know  the  power  of  the  master-passion  which 
causes  man  to  make  light  of  all  obstacles,  and  laugh  at  all  prejadieeB»  and 
blaspheme  all  conventionalities.      But  then  love,  you  know,  is  Uiiid. 
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Caroline  is  now  eighteen,  and  what  does  eighteen  know  of  life  ?  May  not 
the  day  come  when  she  will  find,  perhaps,  that  she  has  inherited  aU  my 
notions ;  when  she  will  begin  to  doubt  whether  it  is  better  to  follow 
inclination  than  reason ;  when  she  may  discover  that  it  is  harder  than 
she  thought  to  conquer  or  bear  what  she  might  easily  have  escaped? 
The  world  is  cruel  to  those  who  set  it  at  defiance  ;  and  is  it  not  well  to 
consider  whether  defiance  be  a  religious  necessity  before  you  begin  to 
defy  ?  And  might  not  you  yourself  some  day  reproach  yourself,  when 
remorse  would  whisper  that  reproach  came  all  too  late  ?  " 

The  Earl  ceased,  and  there  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  whilst 
Gordon  turned  up  and  down  in  his  mind  what  had  been  said,  and  let  his 
thoughts  wander  into  a  dreamland  where  all  was  sunshine,  and  into  a 
dreamland  where  all  was  dark  as  Erebus. 
Suddenly  the  Earl  spoke  again — 

"After  all,"  ho  said,  gently,  **you  are  both  very  young.  Time  heals 
all  wounds;  and,  perhaps,"  he  added,  smiling,  '*you  are  neither  of  you 
very  badly  hurt." 

And  Gordon  muttered,  so  that  the  Earl  did  not  catch  his  words, — 
**  One,  my  lord,  to  the  death." 

Then  there  was  another  silence  of  some  minutes'  duration,  and  after- 
wards Gordon  rose  and  said, — 

**  It  may  be,  my  lord,  that  you  are  right ;  and  I  cannot  bear  to  take 
even  a  slender  risk  of  wrecking  Lady  Caroline's  future.  You  shall  not 
find  me  a  stumbling-block :  good-night  and  good-by ;  you  shall  not  see 
my  face,  so  far  as  I  can  help  it,  again." 

**  Come,  come,  Gordon,"  rejoined  the  Earl,  softly  ;  "  this  is  carrying 
matters  a  little  too  far." 

"I  can't  see  her  again,"  broke  in  Gordon,  passionately;  **  if  I  see 
her,  I  cannot  depend  upon  myself." 

**We  must  bo  friends,"  said  the  Earl;  ** believe  me  you  will  live  to 
smile  at  all  this,  and  now  you  had  better  go  to  your  room — ^you  will  find 
your  usual  room  ready  for  you.  It  is  so  late,  you  couldn't  get  in  at 
*  The  Fishers '  if  you  tried." 

Gordon  hesitated  a  moment,  then  took  his  candle,  and,  with  a  brief 
**  good-night,"  went  (for  the  last  time  he  thought  sorrowfully)  to  the  well- 
remembered  chamber. 

To  sleep  was,  of  course,  impossible  ;  and  so  soon  as  he  could  do  so, 
%vithout  rousing  the  household,  he  dressed  himself  hastily,  hurried  down- 
stairs, and  prepared  to  depart.  He  looked  into  the  lovely  garden,  and 
almost  unconsciously  walked  out  upon  the  lawn  and  strolled  listlessly 
up  to  the  pretty  summer-house  which  faced  away  fi*om  him  towards  the 
momentous  stream.  He  turned  round  the  comer  to  enter  the'  summer- 
house,  and  stood  pale  and  trembling  as  one  who  sees  a  fearful  vision. 

Yet  there  had  been  only  a  cry  of  delight,  and  a  tearful  face  had 
brightened  at  his  presence,  and  a  divine  figure  had  sprung  forK^x^  \» 
greet  him.    For  Lady  Caroline,  too,  had  pa««^  tw  ^(^e^^es^  \si^gQ^»^  «»^ 
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liad  come  down  to  sit  where  she  might  court  the  cool  breezes  as  she  vept 
and  confided  her  sorrows  to  the  rising  son.  Her  happy  look  was  soon 
exchanged  for  one  of  concern  as  she  remarked  how  Gordon  was  tronbled 
at  her  presence. 

**  Are  yon  ill  ?  "  she  asked,  anxiously. 

Gordon  shook  his  head,  and  uttered  a  scarcely  audible  **  No.** 

**  When  did  you  arrive  ?  *' 

**  Late  last  night." 

'*  Papa  did  not  say  you  were  coming/*  she  said,  mnsingly  ;  and  then 
she  added,  in  piteous,  long-drawn  tones,  **  Oh  !  you — ^are— in — some— 
trouhle.*'  And  she  laid  her  two  hands  on  Gordon's  amiy  and  gazed  plead- 
ingly and  inquiringly  into  his  face. 

Then  Gordon  silently  prayed  for  strength  to  carry  out  his  purpose ; 
for  surely  the  eyes  which  were  looking  so  steadily  into  his  made  frank  and 
eloquent  confession  of  love. 

**  Would  you  help  me,"  he  asked,  sadly,  **  if  I  were  ?  " 

**  Would  I  ?  Oh  I  so  gladly,"  she  answered.  **  I  owe  you  my  life, 
you  know  ;  and  you  could  not  well  ask  more." 

"  Then  you  will  not  refuse  what  may  seem  to  f/ou  b,  far  more  trinal 
request,"  he  rejoined,  in  low  and  tremulous  tones.  **  You  will  not  refuse 
to  bid  me  begone,  and  never  see  you  again." 

She  turned  to  stone  ;  her  hands  dropped  down  from  Gordon's  arm ; 
her  eyes  looked  rigidly  fixed  ;  all  colour  fled  from  her  cheeks  and  lips. 
A  little  while,  and  she  was  alive  again.  She  once  more  clasped  her  hands 
upon  Gordon's  arm,  and  said,  half  playfully, — 

**  Tell  me  what  you  mean.  Have  you  committed  some  fearful 
crime  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  answered  Gordon,  gloomily. 

She  did  not  take  her  hands  from  his  arm,  but  simply  whispered, — 

**  Oh,  no — ^no — no !     What  is  it  you  call  a  crime  ?  " 

**  I  have  presumed  to  love  beyond  my  sphere.  I  have  dared  to  climb 
without  thinking  of  falling  myself,  or — which  is  worse — of  pulling  dovn 
some  one  else,"  ho  answered,  as  if  he  were  repeating  a  well-conned 
lesson. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  tone  of  indifference. 

Then  Gordon  summoned  all  powers  that  be  to  aid  him,  as  he  said, 
tremulously, — 

**  Lady  Caroline,  you  remember  the  ballad  of  *  Schon-Bohtraut  ?  '  " 

**  Particularly  well,"  she  replied,  with  mingled  archness  and  plaintive* 
ness.     **  I  translated  it  for  Miss  Egerton's  benefit." 

**  How  do  you  think  the  romance  ended  ?  "  he  asked,  slowly. 

**  I  cannot  imagine,"  she  answered,  faintly. 

'*  I  have  fancied  the  sequel,"  he  said.    **  Will  you  hear  my  version  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  she  answered,  in  a  half  whisper. 

'<  I  think,"  continued  Gordon,  not  daring  to  look  towards  her,  for 
fear  his  purpose  should  fail,  '*  that  there  must  have  been  in  that  oak*tnt 
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a  little  bird  that  told  the  king  all  that  the  leaves  of  the  forest  knew,  and 
even  more  than  that.  And  the  king  was  very  angry,  and  sent  for  his 
daughter  and  questioned  her.  And  she  of  her  noble  nature  scorned  to 
hide  anything  from  the  king.  And  he  was  then  both  angry  and  grieved, 
and  with  threats  and  tears  commanded  and  besought  her  to  dismiss  that 
impudent  page  from  her  service  and  her  thoughts.  And  she — she — ^I 
know  not  what  she  did.'* 

"  Would  have  died,  rather,"  interrupted  Lady  Caroline,  under  her 
breath. 

But  Gordon,  as  if  he  heard  not — only  his  broken  voice  bore  witness 
he  had  heard — went  on, — 

^*  And  the  page,  though  he  was  not  a  king*s  son,  had  no  ignoble  soul ; 
and,  when  it  became  clear  to  his  understanding  that  Schon-Rohtraut  could 
not  give  him  her  hand  but  with  loss  of  rank,  and  wealth,  the  world's 
esteem,  her  father's  love,  her  kinsmen's  regard,  and  at  the  risk  of 
possible  regret  hereafter,  when  she  awoke  some  day  from  her  girl- 
hood's dream,  he  did  not  presume  on  that  one  sweet  kiss  ;  he  sought  not 
even  to  know  whether  Bchon-Rohtraut  loved  him ;  he  preferred  to  die 
rather  than  ask  Schon-Rohtraut  to  sacrifice  aught  for  him;  and  ho 
vanished  into  obscurity  after  his  short  glitter,  like  a  shooting-star  on  a 
November  night.  And  Schon-Rohtraut,  even  if  she  really  loved  him, 
remembered  that  noblesse  ohVujey  that  princesses  and  the  like  must  not 
only  enjoy,  but  suffer,  if  need  be,  more  than  others  ;  and ** 

**  If  it  broke  her  heart  ?  "  struck  in  the  soft,  sad,  wailing  voice  of  Lady 
Caroline,  who  had  gradually  sunk  down  upon  a  seat,  whilst  Gordon  knelt 
upon  one  knee  beside  her  in  the  earnestness  of  his  speech. 

"Yes,"  answered  Gordon,  firmly  but  hoarsely,  "the  greater  the 
sacrifice  the  greater  the  nobihty.  And  he,  according  to  my  version,  if  he 
ever  knew  for  certain  that  he  was  loved,  was  contented  to  die  daily,  solaced 
by  the  remembrance  of  Schon-Rohtraut' s  love,  and  by  the  consciousness 
of  being  worthy  to  be  numbered  amongst  those  of  whom  it  might  be  said 
that  '  noblesse  oblige.'  " 

"  And  she  ?  "  asked  Lady  Caroline,  fiaintly. 

"  She,"  answered  Gordon  sadly,  **  was  the  joy'of  his  life  to  some  noble 
prince ;  was  the  light  of  his  eyes  to  her  royal  father ;  was  the  tender 
mother  of  princely  children  ;  was  the  pride  and  ornament  of  a  loyal  house- 
hold ;  and  sometimes  when  she  thought  of  the  brief  romance  of  her  early 
days,  gave  to  the  poor  page's  memory  the  tribute  of  a  sigh — all  he  would 
have  desired,  all  he  would  have  deserved." 

Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  said,  hurriedly, — 

"  But  it  is  time  for  me  to  go :  good-by.  Lady  Caroline,  g — good-by." 

She  held  out  her  hand  helplessly :  he  raised  it  respectfully  to  his  lipis, 
and  there  broke  from  him  one  great  sob  as  he  turned  away.  A  painful 
moan  smote  on  his  ear,  and  drove  him  like  lightning  to  the  house,  whence 
he  despatched  the  scared  Miss  Egerton,  as  if  at  Lady  Caroline's  request. 
What  breakfast  he  could  swallow,  ho  took  with  the  Ew:VYii\Stift^5«0i^^  \  ^ss^-* 
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before  leaving,  ho  explained  to  the  Earl  that  there  had  been  an  accidenUl 
meeting  with  Lady  Caroline,  and  that  what  the  Earl  so  mnch  feared  mi^t 
be  considered  at  an  end.  The  Earl  was  much  affected,  and  as  he  shook 
Gordon's  not  very  willing  hand  at  departure,  said« — **  Depend  npon  it,  my 
dear  Gordon,  time  will  set  all  this  right :  yoa  have  behaved  as  hononrablj 
and  generously,  as  I  felt  sure  you  would  ;  remember  that  I  am  always  yonr 
friend,  and  that  you  may  command  my  services." 

**  And  have  it  thought,  if  not  said,"  rejoined  Gordon  fiercely,  "thdt 
I  traded  on  my — my — love ;  that  I  had  more  head  than  heart ;  that 
I  preferred  my  interests  to  my  affections ;  that  is  not  very  likely,  my  lord.' 

He  walked  hastily  away. 

The  old  Earl  stood  for  a  moment  as  one  thonderstrack ;  then  he 
returned  to  his  study  as  he  muttered,  with  a  sigh,  **  God  bless  me  I 
21iat  never  occurred  to  me.     Poor  fellow !  poor  fellow  !  " 

Lady  Caroline  pondered  on  all  that  Gordon  had  said,  believed  that 
he  had  not  spoken  altogether  from  his  heart,  and  drew,  in  her  own  mind, 
of  her  own  intelligence,  a  pretty  accurate  picture  of  all  that  had  occuired. 

Then  she  fell  grievously  ill ;  and  for  a  long  while,  at  every  visit  the 
Eail  paid  her,  she  vouchsafed  him  no  other  greeting  than,  **  Oh,  cruel ! 
cruel ! "  and  tmned  her  face  away  from  him ;  so  that  the  Carl  had  LL? 
own  misery  to  bear. 

But,  by-and-by,  as  she  lay  and  thought  of  Gordon  suffering  and 
bearing  up  as  best  he  might,  and  as  she  reflected  upon  what  he  had  said, 
she  felt  some  comfort  in  the  idea  of  a  communion  of  sorrow  ;  she  owned 
that  there  was  something,  to  a  certain  extent,  noble  and  sensible  in  the 
course  he  had  commended,  and  her  heart  consequently  softened  towards 
her  father,  to  whom  she  said,  as  she  lifted  her  head  from  her  pillow  one 
day,  **  Iviss  me,  dear  papa  ;  I  am  convinced  you  meant  well." 

The  Earl  was  veiy  glad,  and  his  face  grew  cheerful,  and  his  spirits 
came  back  to  him.  The  household  soon  resumed  its  usual  aspect; 
Lady  Caroline  moved  like  a  sunbeam  about  the  house,  and  she  was' more 
beautiful  than  day,  but  less  sprightly  than  before. 

Gordon's  ring  was  returned  to  him ;  he  sent  back  what  presents  ho 
had  received  from  Ijady  Caroline,  and  amongst  them  a  simple  gddcn 
heart  wrapped  in  a  paper  on  which  was  written,  **  What  was  stolen  is 
restored  ;  the  enclosed  was  obtained  under  false  pretences  ;  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  in  Faiiidale  park  George  Gordon  has  left  nothing  but  his 
heart  of  hearts."  Howbeit,  he  retained  unintentionally  a  little  prayer- 
book  which  he  had  mislaid  and  forgotten,  and  did  not  light  upon  until 
it  seemed  too  late  to  send  it  back.  It  had  been  lent  to  him  bv  Ladv 
Caroline  with  a  plaj-ful  injunction  to  keep  it  if  he  had  not  one  of  his  own ; 
so  he  had  held  it  sacred,  and  had  begged  ]Mrs.  Gawton  to  do  with  it 
as  she  had  done.  AVhen  Mrs.  Gawton  had  mentioned  it,  Lady  Caroline 
had  remembered  it,  and,  hearing  of  its  fate,  had  been  glad  vnih  a 
melancholy  gladness. 
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Time  passed,  and  Arthnr  came  and  went,  and  Lady  Caroline  and  he 
were  the  best  of  friends.  At  last  Arthur  showed  her  all  his  heart  and 
would  fain  give  it  up  to  her  and  receive  hers  in  exchange,  although  he 
confessed  that  he  would  get  UaToiifioi  iwiafio'uav.  But  she,  of  her  shn- 
plicity  and  noble  candour,  explained  to  him  that  it  was  she  who  would 
receive  hundrcdworths  for  nineworths,  for  that  she  had  but  a  fraction 
of  a  heart  to  give ;  still,  if  that  would  content  him,  she  would  throw 
in  with  it  hand  and  honour  and  sincere  esteem.  Arthur  was  glad  to 
consent ;  for  he  felt  that  he  could  win  back  to  her  her  whole  heart, 
and  win  it  from  her  to  himself.  Not  to  Lady  Caroline  but  to  the 
Earl,  from  whom  ho  had  the  whole  story,  he  even  made  light  of  poor 
Gordon's  romance,  and  held  that  every  vestige  of  it  would  vanish  as  the 
circumstances  of  an  unsubstantial  dream. 

So  Arthur  and  Lady  Caroline  were  married.     The  old  Earl  died. 

And  it  happened  one  day,  as  the  young  Earl  and  Countess  were  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  that  the  Countess  suddenly  turned  deadly 
pale,  and  whispered  to  her  husband, — 

**  Oh  I  .  .  .  Arthur  !  there  is  Mr.  Gordon,  and — ^he  saved  my  life !  " 

She  looked  pleadingly  and  inquiringly  at  her  husband,  who  quickly 
banished  an  involuntary  frown,  and  said  quietly  and  soothingly : — 

"  Of  course  you  must  speak  to  him :  introduce  me.'' 

Gordon  had  seen  her,  and  would  have  moved  away,  but  he  could  not 
stir,  and  stood  gazing  at  a  picture  as  if  he  were  spell-bound  with  admira- 
tion ;  but  his  eyes  saw  nothing  beyond  a  blur  of  colours,  and  in  his  ears 
there  was  a  buzzing  of  strange  noises.  At  a  light  touch  he  turned  round ; 
and  at  the  sound  of  a  voice  which  still  haunted  his  slumbers  he  stood 
bareheaded  and  reverential,  and  mechanically  took  for  a  second  the  prof- 
fered hand,  and  listened  as  one  would  listen  to  a  voice  from  heaven,  as  the 
Countess  murmured  the  simple  words,  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Gordon  ? 
We  are  so  glad  to  have  met  you." 

f  Gordon  put  the  usual  counter- question,  and  the  Countess  introduced 
him  to  the  Earl,  adding,  **You  know  how  deeply  I  am  indebted  to* 
IVIr.  Gordon." 

The  two  men  bowed ;  a  few  commonplaces  were  exchanged ;  the  Earl 
talked  fluently  and  debonairly ;  the  Countess  and  Gordon  spoke  chiefly 
in  monosyllables ;  the  situation  became  trying ;  it  was,  fortunately,  time 
for  the  Earl  and  his  wife  to  take  leave ;  and  Gordon  was  once  more  alone 
— in  a  crowd. 

The  Earl  had  been  friendly,  and  even  cordial,  but  both  he  and  the 
Countess  had  instinctively  felt  that  they  could  not  ask  Gordon  to  call  upon 
them.  And  Gordon  had  felt  that  he  should  not,  and  could  not,  and  would 
not  for  worlds  be  asked ;  for,  setting  everything  else  aside,  it  was  well 
known  to  both  the  Earl  and  Countess  that  Gordon  sedulously  kept  out  of 
their  way,  and  had  persistently  and  jealously  declined  whatever  advantages 
had  been  put  in  his  way  by  the  old  Earl  or  themselves,  by  his  or  theic 
influence.    They  never  met  again. 
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The  more  Gordon  had  seen  of  life,  the  more  he  felt  eonvineed  that 
he  had  acted  for  the  hest,  if  not  for  himself,  for  her  whom  he  prized 
far  heyond  himself.  It  would  have  heen  mi&ir,  he  felt,  to  have  caused 
enmity  between  father  and  daughter,  and  to  have  dragged  her  fix»m  the 
sphere  where  she  shone  as  the  moon  amongst  the  lesser  planets.  She  had 
been  hardly  old  enough  to  know  her  own  mind  ;  and  he  grew  to  almost 
wish  that  she  might  come  to  regard  him  only  as  a  pleasant  memory,  and 
their  dalliance  only  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  It  was  different  with  him ;  he 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  paradise,  and  could  no  longer  find  comfort  on 
earth  :  he  had  dared  to  kiss  the  lips  of  a  goddess,  and  must  be  content  to 
die.  He  knew  that  she  had  suffered,  and  that  was  triumph  enough  f<>r 
him :  he  would  have  been  almost  glad  to  know  that  her  suffering  had  lefi 
no  trace,  that  her  wound  had  left  no  scar.  He  felt  a  sense  of  relief  when 
he  read  of  her  marriage  with  Arthur ;  and  he  would  have  felt  he  had  gained 
his  reward  had  he  read  that  she  was  a  mother. 

But  that  was  not  to  be. 

He  had  lain  some  weeks  in  his  grave,  when  the  Countess  had  sighed, 
as  she  rang  for  her  maid,  **  And  then  shall  I  love  him  more  ?  " 

Several  weeks  were  still  to  elapse  before  an  answer  came  to  \iio 
**  when  ?"  and  the  **  whom  ?"  But  the  answer  did  come  in  due  t'me, 
when  the  Countess  lay  smiling  with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  and  gazing  up  al 
her  husband  with  glistening  eyes. 

**  What  name  shall  we  give  him  ?  "  the  Earl  had  said. 

**  Arthur,  of  course,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

**  And  a  few  more,"  said  the  Earl,  smiling.  **  Arthur  Gordon  would 
do  for  two." 

There  was  a  significance  which  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  Earl's 
tone,  and  his  wife's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  said, — '*  Arthur,  you  are 
the  noblest  creature  in  the  world ;  and  I  love  you  more  than  tongue  can 
tell.     Let  him  be  Arthur  Gordon,  and  nothing  else." 

So  the  son  and  heir  was  named  Aiihur  Gordon ;  and  the   Gordons  of 

I thought  how  kind  it  was  of  **  the  dear  Countess  "  to  pay  them  this 

little  attention,  seeing  that  they  were  but  second- cousins  ! 
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Again  the  summer  comes,  and  all  is  fair; 
A  sea  of  tender  blue,  the  sky  overhead 
Stretches  its  peace  ;   the  roses,  white  and  red, 

Through  the  deep  silence  of  the  trancM  air, 

In  a  mute  ecstasy  of  love  declare 
Their  souls  in  perfume,  while  their  leaves  are  fed 
With  dew  and  moonlight  that  fall  softly  shed 

Like  slumber  on  pure  eyelids  unaware. 

0  wasted  affluence  of  scent  and  light  i 
Each  gust  of  fragrance  smites  me  tauntingly ; 
Yon  placid  stars  have  rankling  shafts  for  me  ; 

My  great  despair,  by  its  own  fatal  might, 

Converts  to  pain  the  loveliness  of  night. 
Ah,  would  I  could  from  all  this  beauty  flee. 
And,  'neath  some  gray  sky  on  a  cheerless  sea, 

Let  drift  a  life  that  cannot  end  aright. 

Vain  flower  of  tame  from  which  is  gone  the  scent, 
Vain  crown  no  longer  glorious  in  mine  eyes. 
Vain  hopes  at  which,  years  back,  my  joy  would  rise 

Like  melody  within  an  instrument 

When  skilled  hands  touch  the  strings.    All  now  is  spent. 
And  what  is  gained  ?    Lo,  I  have  gained  my  prize, 
And  here  neglected  at  my  feet  it  lies ; 

It  meant  so  much:  I  now  ask  what  it  meant. 

For  thee,  lost  love,  I  shall  not  see  again  ; 
The  pale  sad  beauty  of  thy  tender  face. 
Once  lamp  and  light  of  this  now  starless  place. 

Comes  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  I  am  fain 

To  hold  thee  in  my  arms,  and  so  retain 
Thy  phantom  form  in  one  long  wild  embrace; 
^  flush  illumes  the  features  of  dead  days. 

But  &des  before  the  lights  in  heaven  wane. 
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I  am  as  one  who,  in  a  festive  hall 
Ablaze  with  glow  of  flowers  and  cresset  fires. 
Hears  from  a  hundred  joy-begetting  lyres 

A  storm  of  music  roll  from  wall  to  wall. 

Yet  feels  no  joy  upon  his  spirit  faU, 
For  all  the  while  his  wandering  heart  desires 
One  small  sweet  waif  of  sound  those  pealing  quires 

May  scorn — may  drown,  but  never  can  rocaU. 

Yea,  seem  I  like  that  fabled  king  of  old 
Who  gained  his  wish,  and  woke  one  mom — and,  lo  ! 
With  gold  his  bed  and  chamber  were  aglow, 

And  when  his  glad  arms  did  his  child  enfold. 

He  clasped  but  to  his  heart  a  form  of  gold — 
Gold  roses  in  her  breast,  no  more  of  snow, 
Gold  hair  upon  her  gold  and  polished  brow, 

Hard,  bright  the  hands  of  which  his  hands  took  hold. 

But  from  her  golden  trance  he  saw  her  wake. 
Saw  Ufe  and  bloom  return  to  all  the  flowers  ; 
Green  grew  again  and  fresh  the  wind-stirred  bowers, 

And  from  its  golden  frost  was  freed  the  lake ; 

But,  though  I  drain  my  heart  for  my  love's  sake. 
She  will  not  come  to  make  my  waste  of  hours 
Fruitful  as  earth  beneath  warm  sun  and  showers. 

Nor  quick  with  scent  my  scentless  roses  make. 

Dear  soul,  to-night  our  wedding-night  had  been. 
And  death  has  come  to  you  and  fame  to  me  ; 
The  summer's  breath  makes  music  in  the  tree. 

Its  kiss  with  over-love  has  charred  the  green, 

Through  quivering  boaghs  I  catch  night's  starry  sheen, 
A  sense  of  unborn  music  seems  to  be 
In  air  and  moonlight  falling  tenderly. 

And  yet  I  draw  no  sweetness  from  the  scene. 

0  love,  sweet  love,  my  first,  my  only  love. 
How  can  I  find  the  flowering  meadows  sweet 
That  no  more  feel  the  kisses  of  your  feet ! 

0  silent  heart  that  grief  no  more  can  move, 

0  loved  and  loving  lips,  whereto  mine  clove 
Till  hope,  long  stanch,  with  thy  heart's  muffled  beat 
Furled  his  lorn  flag  and  made  his  last  retreat. 

And  all  was  void  below,  and  dark  above. 
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Pale  form,  they  should  have  clothed  theo  like  a  bride, 
Have  twined  a  bridal  chaplet  round  thy  head, 
And  decked  thy  cold  grave  as  a  marriage-bed ; 

For,  though  the  envious  darkness  do  thee  hide, 

I  still  shall  find  thee,  sweet,  and  by  thy  side 
Lie  peaceful  down  while  hands  and  lips  shall  wed, 
And  winds,  attuned  to  lays  of  love  wo  said, 

Float  o'er  the  stillness  where  wo  twain  abide. 


But  now  the  gulf  between  us,  love,  is  deep  ; 
I  labour  yet  a  little  in  the  fight. 
And  bear  the  outrage  of  the  joyous  light, 

I  toil  by  day  and  in  the  night  I  sleep. 

And  then  my  heart  gets  ease,  for  I  can  weep  ; 
But  you  in  starless,  songless  depths  of  night. 
With  dreamless  slumber  shed  upon  your  sight. 

Best  where  none  need  to  sow,  or  care  to  reap. 

PHILIP   BOURKE   MARSTON. 
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One  day,  some  months  ago,  I  vvas  walking  along  ono  of  those  old-fashioned 
lanes  that  still  run  a  little  way  out  of  the  Kensington  thoronghfare, — dear  old 
zigzag  lanes  and  winding  passages,  that  are  fast  falling  before  the  inspira- 
tions of  Improvement  with  her  parallel  lines.     There  is  one  comer  still 
left  undistui-bed,  with  some   trees  casting  their  shade  over  a  few  old 
rambling  houses  and  gai-den  walls,  where  you  may  hear  a  crowing  and 
clucking  of  poultry,  a  chirruping  of  birds  in  the  branches,   and  whejo 
you  may  still  recall,  if  you  will,  a  bygone  country  tradition.     It  was  here 
I  met  a  procession  I  shall  not  easily  forget.     Wearily  it  toiled  along, 
dragging   and  lagging  and   slowly   advancing  up  the   lane,    a    stricken 
little  company  of  **  workhouse  children  out  for  a  half- holiday,"  so  I  was 
told,  and  returning  to  the  workhouse  from  whence  it  had  come.     They 
were  not  Kensington  children,  but  orphans  from  another  parish,  of  which 
the  Union  stands  in  Kensington.     Poor  little  wretches  in  pinafores  and 
poke-bonnets  and  fustian,  with  heavy  yellow  faces  and  lagging  steps.   One 
or  two  of  the  passers-by  stopped  to  look  after  them.    A  maid-servant  came 
to  a  garden-gate.    **  They  do  look  bad,"  she  said.    As  they  went  by  I  saw 
heavy  heads  tied  up  ;  a  sling  or  two  ;  dull,  indifferent  faces ;  lame  and 
shuffling  feet.     There  was  a  taint  in  the  air.      Some   of  the    smaller 
children  were  draggling  at  the  arms  of  the  elder  girls.    I  do  not  remember 
any  ono  of  them  looking  up  as  they  passed.   The  very  youngest  of  all  was 
in  a  perambulator,  slowly  pushed  along  at  the  head  of  this  doomed  and 
battered  little  column. 

I  was  told  afterwards  that  these  particular  children  wore  soon  to  be 
sent  to  a  country  school,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  bandages  may  be 
loosened,  and  the  weary  burden  of  life  lightened  from  their  poor  little 
backs.  Perhaps  it  may  be  removed  altogether:  for  when  I  remember 
how  crushed  and  how  hopeless  they  looked,  it  seems  difficult  to  thinlr 
that  for  these  little  creatures  much  youth  or  strength  or  life  can  be  in 
store  in  any  country  place,  no  matter  how  pleasant. 

Since  seeing  these  children  go  by,  and  exchanging  looks  of  sympathy 
with  the  maid- servant,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  fallen  in  with  one  or 
two  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  these  poor  little  prisoners  of  fate. 

As  for  their  previous  history  there  is  little  variety  in  it.  Some  of  them 
have  come  from  outside,  from  some  dismal  slum ;  others  are  the  baby- 
paupers  of  paupers*  children — rmid^  sous  Vonde  dans  une  mer  sans  fond. 

*  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Boarding-out  System.  By  Col.  E.  W.  Gra»t,J9,E. 
Knight  ftiui  Co.,  Fleet  Street.  Children  of  the  State  :  The  Training  of  Juvmilt 
Faupin,    By  Flokence  Hill.    Macmillan  and  Co. 
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Wo  all  of  us  know  th^  look  of  the  slip-shodden  sqnaws  and  gins  whoso 
gaunt  faces  line  our  London  bricks.  Who  has  not  watched  them  now  and 
again  as  they  come  shuffling  up  some  narrow  passage,  out  of  a  mystery  of 
rags  and  darkness  into  the  bustling  thoroughfare  ?  They  hobble  a  few 
paces  ;  they  look  round  a  little  bewildered;  and  presently  they  stop,  for  they 
have  come  to  a  swing-door,  by  which,  alas,  no  angels  with  flaming  swords 
stand  ready  to  thrust  them  out.  It  is  only  at  the  doors  of  paradise  that 
the  repelling  angels  wait ;  these  swing-doors  open  wide  at  a  touch,  and 
within  them  are  warmth  and  life  and  strength — three  pennyworth  at  a 
time.  What  does  it  matter  **  that  the  children  are  cowering  in  the  ashes 
at  home,  the  boy  lying  naked  on  the  vermin-bed  ?  " — the  swing-doors  open 
wide,  and  the  wretched  creatures  shuffle  in  and  pay  away  their  pence, 
their  mothers*  love,  their  self-respect,  for  the  fatal  little  glassfuls  of 
comfort  in  their  life-trouble.  One  day  it  is  their  life  they  give,  and  then 
their  trouble  is  over ;  for  the  parish  will  bury  them,  and  the  relieving- 
officer  comes,  and  the  neighbours  stand  round  the  door  of  the  empty 
cellar  from  whence  the  children  are  carried  off  to  the  workhouse.    .     .     . 

Henceforth  the  State — a  sort  of  Jupiter- like  parent — is  the  only  one 
they  have  to  look  to  for  love,  or  sympathy,  or  care.  It  is  not  unkind, 
perhaps  kinder  than  the  real  one,  but  then  it  has  no  eyes  or  voice,  and 
knows  not  its  children  apart.  It  does  not  refuse  them  the  cup  of  cold 
water — a  tin  cup,  so  that  they  shall  not  break  it.  It  clothes  them,  all 
alike,  in  blue  stripe  and  poke-bonnets,  and  fustian  caps  and  coats.  It  feeds 
them — on  gruel  and  suet-pudding.  It  takes  them  in — by  hundreds  in  a 
dormitory.  The  children  grow  up  in  a  place  where  one  day  is  like  another, 
where  dull  hour  follows  hour,  where  they  watch  yards  upon  yards  of  blue 
stripe,  basons  after  basons  of  water-gruel  passing  through  the  wards  from 
yearns  end  to  yearns  end.  It  cannot  be  helped ;  these  are  not  individuals, 
but  children  of  the  State,  machine-made  paupers  growing  up  for  the 
market.  They  can  only  be  marshalled  by  rule.  They  have  book-learning, 
but  life-learning  is  unknown  to  them;  and  the  best  learning  of  all, 
love  and  usefulness,  and  the  kindly  play  of  interest,  and  the  faith  of 
home,  its  peacefal  rest  and  helpful  strength,  is  a  mystery  as  little  dreamt 
of  by  them  as  the  secret  of  heaven  itself  is  by  us.  How  can  they  love 
this  abstract  parent  of  theirs  ?  can  they  honour  and  succour  it  ?  That  is 
for  the  nobility  and  ratepayers  perhaps,  but  not  for  them.  If  they  have 
one  dream,  it  is  a  dream  of  liberty  and  escape  from  the  rigid  rule  that 
confines  them ;  of  going  out  into  the  world  and  seeing  for  themselves. 

The  day  comes  at  last  that  they  have  looked  for,  and  they  are  set  free ; 
happy  if  they  have  escaped  the  contagion  of  evil  talk  and  ways  that  spreads 
like  a  curse  in  the  workhouse.  They  are  handed  over  to  some  mistress 
who  has  come  to  ask  for  a  drudge,  and  then  they  discover  that  liberty 
means  the  run  of  some  wretched  lodging-house,  a  struggle,  late  at  night 
and  early  in  the  morning,  over  the  commonest  things  of  life.  They 
break  the  crockery;  they  have  been  used  to  tin  cups  and  wooden 
bowls,  and    they  do  not   know  how   to  handle  brittle  thia^,      T*aw^ 
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lose  themselves  if  they  are  sent  on  a  message,  and  come  home  wild 
and  frightened.  They  scarcely  understand  what  is  said  to  them  ;  they 
scarcely  try  to  listen.  Everything  is  new,  everythiiig  is  terrihle  and 
difficult,  and  the  harried  mistress  of  three  flights  of  discomfort  and 
struggle  bears  with  them  for  a  time  perhaps,  and  one  day  in  despair 
gives  them  warning  and  turns  them  away.  Warning !  who  is  there  to 
give  them  a  warning  and  a  helping  hand  ?  Do  the  good  lion  and 
Unicom  come  to  protect  these  poor  httle  Unas  on  their  way  through  the 
sorrowful  forest  where  wild  beasts  are  prowling — hysenas,  wild  cats, 
serpents,  and  poisoned  reptiles.  Alas  and  alas  i  the  Lion  and  the  Unicom 
are  up  in  their  places  on  the  organ-lofts  and  the  shop-fronts  and  public 
offices  ;  and  the  fate  of  these  poor  children  is  almost  too  sad  to  speak  of. 

When  you  meet  the  little  maid-of-all-work  again,  it  is  a  hardened  and 
callous  creature,  whom  you  may  vainly  try  to  interest  or  touch.  She  has 
no  ears  to  hear,  no  eyes  to  see.  What  is  there  to  touch  ?  Who  has  ever 
loved  her  ?  Who  is  the  worse  for  her  offending  ?  What  has  she  got  to 
lose  or  to  hold  by  ?  It  is  too  late  now  to  hope  that  she  can  be  a  child 
again. 

Miss  Hill,  in  her  admirable  little  book,  quotes  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Rescue  Society,  accounting  for  the  small  proportion  of 
workhouse  girls  admitted  into  the  Society's  homes.  "  It  most  be  home 
in  mind,"  she  says,  **  that  our  judgment  is  always  opposed  to  the  recep- 
tion of  workhouse  cases,  from  their  comparative  hopelessness."  Work- 
house they  are — to  workhouse  they  return.  **  The  young  women  who 
have  grown  up  in  a  workhouse  "  (I  am  again  quoting  from  Children  ofth: 
Sialo)  **  form  a  class  proverbial  for  audacity  and  shamelossness.  The 
chaplain  rarely  visits  them,  conscious  that  they  are  beyond  his  influence ; 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  instances  in  which  the  most 
obdurate  have  yielded  to  the  appeals  and  judicious  sympathy  of  benevolect 
women.  Punishment  only  renders  them  more  defiant.  A  year  or  two  ago 
an  outburst  of  the  noisiest  insubordination  (and  those  only  who  have  heard 
can  reahzo  its  horror)  was  apologetically  accounted  for  by  the  master,  who 
said,  *  You  see,  sir,  they  are  the  girls  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
house.'  " 

Miss  Twining's  words,  quoted  by  Miss  Hill,  are  very  earnest  and 
melancholy  to  read.  She  speaks,  as  the  characteristics  of  paupers,  of 
a  total  w^ant  of  gratitude  and  affection  ta^^'a^ds  individuals.  *<  lliey  are 
perfectly  well  acquainted,"  she  says,  **  with  their  *  rights  *  as  to  mainten- 
ance by  their  parishes  and  reception  into  the  workhouses.  •  Above  the  ago 
of  sixteen  they  are  completely  their  own  mistresses,  and  can  go  in  or  take 

their  discharge  whenever  and  for  whatever  cause  they  choose An 

officer  connected  with  the  largo  pauper-school  at  Swinton  in  Lancashire, 
being  asked  what  proportion  of  the  girls  sent  forth  from  that  establishment, 
as  compared  with  the  daughters  of  artisans,  had  taken  to  bad  courses 
answered,  <  Do  not  ask  me.     It  is  so  painful  that  I  can  hardly  tell  yoa 
the  extent  to  which  evil  will  predominate  in  those  proceeding  from  our 
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institntion.'    And  a  similar  statement  was  made  bj  the  officer  of  Eirkdale 
separate  school."* 

The  best  solutions  to  the  most  complicated  problems  are  always  the 
most  simple  ones.  The  system  which  Miss  HiU  and  her  friends  are  advo- 
cating is  merely  a  retnm  to  the  first  rudiments  of  Divine  political  economy. 
Instead  of  massing  children  together  and  allowing  them  to  grow  up  in 
coiomunities,  the  advocates  of  the  boarding-out  system  urge  the  great 
advantages  of  individual  care  and  interest.  A  'small  local  committee  is 
formed,  the  guardians  are  applied  to  for  permission  to  put  the  children 
out  to  homes  approved  of  by  them  as  well  as  by  the  association.  Each 
member  of  the  committee  undertakes  to  befriend  one  or  more  of  the  little 
boarders,  and  to  send  in  a  regular  report ;  a  list  is  kept,  a  small  subscrip- 
tion paid.  This  is  all  the  machinery  that  is  required.  The  money  which 
the  children  would  cost  the  State  in  the  Union  is  given  to  some  respectable 
person,  who  undertakes  to  be  foster-parent  to  the  orphan.  From  all  expe- 
rience, the  plan  seems  to  answer  admirably,  and  the  child  appears  to  be 
usually  treated  as  a  member  of  the  family,  to  cast  its  lot  with  the  protectors 
who  have  been  found  for  it.  I  was  speaking,  the  other  day,  to  a  relieving- 
officer  at  Eton,  who  evidently  had  the  scheme  at  heart.  He  told  me  that 
the  plan  was  first  tried  at  Slough,  some  years  ago  (it  seems  to  have  sprung 
up  almost  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  country).  He  said  that 
the  guardians  had  found  that  the  boys  and  girls  they  sent  out  from  their 
schools  invariably  returned  to  them  again :  that  they  were  totally  unfitted 
for  earning  a  respectable  livelihood ;  it  was  in  vain  that  outfits  were  given, 
situations  found — the  children  were  too  ignorant  and  scared  to  retain  them ; 
and,  after  trying  the  experiment  of  sending  them  to  some  distant  district 
school,  from  whence  they  were  withdrawn  after  a  time,  having  all  been 
attacked  with  a  contagious  disease  of  the  eyes,  it  was  determined  by  the 
guardians  to  board  them  out  with  any  respectable  persons  who  would  bo 
willing  to  undertake  them. 

*  Not  long  ago  an  appeal  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Quick  was  published  in  the  Tablet, 
He  had  put  out  about  fifty  orphans,  who  were  going  on  well  and  satisfactorily  ;  when 
the  Manchester  guardians,  by  refusing  to  extend  further  relief  to  orphan  children, 
compelled  half  of  them  to  be  sent  to  Swinton  workhouse.  "  Out  of  these  60  orphans, 
about  one-half  belong  to  the  Chorlton  Union.  With  these  I  have  little  difficulty,  as 
the  board  of  guardians,  in  their  desire  to  advance  and  improve  the  condition  of  these 
poor  orphans — and  to  lessen  the  rates — allow  me  a  reasonable  support.  Would  that 
the  Manchester  guardians  would  act  in  like  manner.  It  seems  strange  that  they 
prefer  sending  an  orphan  to  Swinton,  where  it  will  cost  them  from  6«.  to  7«.  per  week, 
rather  than  give  me  3«.,  or  a  relative  2s, ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages,  nay,  tho 
natural  obligation  of  giving  a  child,  if  possible,  a  home  or  domestic  training  and 
education,  where  its  affections  will  be  developed,  its  self-reliance  strengthened,  and 
feelings  of  independence  implanted  in  its  mind.  Of  these  50  orphans  20  are  at  work^ 
but  not  earning  as  yet  their  entire  support  ;  30  are  attending  our  day-school.  Morn- 
ing and  evening  they  are  taught  domestic  duties  in  the  homes  in  which  they  reside, 
thus  the  sooner  to  qualify  them  for  work  or  servico."  ^  It  would  seem  such  an  easy 
solution,"  says  the  lady  who  sends  me  the  extract,  "  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up 
Bomau  Catholic  children  in  the  faith  of  their  parents." 
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'*  The  cost  of  the  children  in  the  house  (including  the  salaries  of  the 

officials,  etc.),  can  scarcely  be  less  then  6«.  or  7s.  a  week,"  said  Mr. . 

'<  We  allow  8^.  Gd.  a  week  to  the  foster-parents,  and  also  6s.  6d.  a  quarter 
for  clothes,  etc." 

This  is  a  higher  rate  of  payment  than  that  which  I  believe  is  made  at 
Bath  and  Bristol,  where  three  shillings  a  week  only  is  allowed.     Bat 
people  are  willing  to  toko  the  children  without  pecuniary  profit,  and  come 
forward — childless  couples,  old  maids,  widows.   One  can  imagine  a  hundred 
silent  homes  that  the  presence  of  a  child  would  brighten,  and  where  the 
helplessness  of  the  poor  little  pauper,  and  the  lonely  regrets  of  the  foster- 
parent  together,  might  make  a  happiness  for  both.     Nature   certaizilj 
intended  children  to  be  the  vent  for  many  and  many  a  sorrow  and  remorse. 
Among  them  lies  most  especially  the  dominion  of  women.     Are  we  dull, 
ugly,   shabby,  neglected — what  does  it  matter  to  them  ?     No  queen  is 
more  paramount  than  a  mother  in  her  nursery.     Even  foster  arms  mar 
close  with  a  tender  all-satisfied  clasp.     It  seems  as  if  children  were  made 
naturally  and  unconsciously  selfish  and  trustful  to  complete  the  parent's  gifl 
of  tender  devotion.  Miss  Hill,  and  Mr.  Archer,  and  Colonel  Grant,  who  have 
all  written  on  the  subject,  unite  in  saying  that  the  very  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  these  homes  and  foster-parents.     But  when 
these  are  carefully  chosen,  and  when,  in  addition  to  official  machinerv, 
there  are  superintending  ladies,  one  to  each  child,  it  must   be  almost 
impossible  for  anything  to  go  very  seriously  wrong.     "  You  can  almost 
tell  by  the   children's  faces  if  anything  is  amiss,"  the  relieving-offieer 
said,  to  whom  I  applied.     In  Colonel  Grant's  Practical  Guide,  there  are 
some  excellent  rules  for  the  guidance  of  lady  visitors :    among  other 
things  he  warns  them   against  very  frequent  visits.     Miss   Hill  gives 
several  illustrations   of  the  way  in  which  foster-parents   attach  them- 
selves to  the  orphans  under  their  care.     In  Glasgow,  a  child  who  had 
been  put  to  board  with   a  woman  in  that  district  was  found   to  have 
its  settlement  in  Edinburgh,  whither  the  parochial  board  directed  that 
it  should  be  removed.      '^  The   foster-mother,  hearing  that  the    child 
was  to  be  taken  from  her,  repaired  in  the  greatest  distress  to  Mr.  Beattie, 
and  besought  him  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  order.     He  explained  to  her 
that  this  was  impossible  :  when,  with  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  she 
implored  him  to  let  her  keep  the  child  as  her  own,  without  payment,  for 
part  from  it  she  could  not ;  and  it  was  accordingly  adopted  by  her." 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  give  a  clear  and  carefully  elaborated 
history  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  relieve  these  children  of  the 
State.  Her  story  is  told  forcibly  and  simply.  It  comes  home  with  aU 
the  eloquence  of  a  true  woman's  sympathy  for  the  weak  and  the  ill-nsed, 
and  her  little  book  almost  seems  like  a  window  thrown  open  in  a  dark 
and  bewildering  and  over-crowded  place,  where  everybody  is  talking  at 
once,  and  running  about  and  tumbling  over  everybody  else.  There  is  a 
pure  breath  of  the  fresh  air,  of  common  sense  and  rational  charity. 

One  of  Miss  Hill's  readers,  who  had  no  acquaintance  ivith  her  at 
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the  timo,  wrote  to  her,  and  some  weeks  after  went,  at  her  suggestion,  to 
see  two  friends,  who  promised  to  show  her  the  working  of  the  system  as  it 
has  been  started  at  Bristol.  The  person  in  question  is  accustomed  to  see 
facts  and  theories  turning  into  print,  but  it  was  a  newer  experience  to  find 
print  and  theories  starting  back  again  into  life ;  theories  working  in  flesh  and 
blood,  sentiments  changing  into  kind  words  and  doings — ^vague  **  foster- 
parents  *'  with  eyes  and  noses,  and  "  pauper  children  "  becoming  Lizzies 
and  Katies,  running  across  the  garden.  Parochial  supervision  is, — 
**  Mr.  Woods  looked  in — last  Monday  were  it,  Lizzie  ?  He  said  he 
should  be  round  again  in  a  week ;  but  he  didn*t  say  nothing  about  schooling 
money.'*  6s.  6rf.  a  quarter  for  repair  of  clothes  becomes  in  reality, — "  It's 
the  boots.  Miss.  Why,  Lizzie,  she  du  wear  them  out  in  no  time  ;  this  is  her 
Sunday  pinbefore.  She  sowed  at  it  herself,  but  gels,  why,  they  would 
like  to  be  runnin'  in  and  out  all  day  long.'*  This  was  from  a  funny, 
clever,  goggle-eyed  old  lady  called  Mrs.  Wallis,  whom  we  drove  to  see, 
over  a  green  round  hill,  beyond  the  Bristol  streets. 

Some  streets  in  Bristol  are  not  unlike  the  old  Hogarth  etching  of  out- 
door life.  They  are  wide,  stone-paved,  be-gabled,  alive  with  busy  people. 
The  women  wear  flapping  bonnets,  drive  their  donkeys  to  market,  cany 
their  fish-baskets,  and  stride  out  freely  as  the  figures  do  in  the  old-fashioned 
pictures. 

We  had  lefl  Bristol  behind  us  and  climbed  another  hill  and  turned 
into  some  by-lane  again.  The  carriage  rolled  along  between  two  rows  of 
small  tenements  with  front  gardens,  in  which  dogs  and  cats  and  children 
seemed  growing  and  climbing  everywhere.  These  latter  were  hanging  to 
the  rails,  peeping  over  walls,  straggling  across  the  street.  A  carriage,  a 
little  baby  in  a  blue  hat,  three  ladies  inside  : — all  this,  no  doubt,  was  a 
sight  worth  running  for.  I  remember  one  little  creature  starting  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  road  to  look  after  us  with  two  dark  eyes.  She  had  a  little 
dark  curly  head,  and  a  black  frock,  and  one  small  black  leg  :  the  other  foot 
was  bare,  and  came  patting  fat  and  pink  over  the  stones.  As  we  drove 
away,  she  held  up  one  little  black  stocking  to  us.  There  was  also  a  pale 
curl-paper  child,  with  horns  sticking  out  all  over  its  head,  who  came 
running  to  a  garden  gate  at  the  end  of  the  street.  But  curl-papers  are  not 
to  be  despised  if  my  theory  of  Hfo  is  a  true  one ;  and  if  facts  gain  in 
significance  as  they  are  the  types  and  images  of  higher  things,  even 
curl-papers  may  be  a  distorted  development  of  maternal  affection. 

Mrs.  Wallis  did  not  live  in  a  street,  but  in  a  cottage,  with  a  garden  full 
of  snapdragons.  She  was  like  an  old  woman  in  a  fairy  tale,  living  on  the 
edge  of  a  common,  with  her  one  little  orphan-girl  for  her  maid.  She  was 
sitting  working  at  her  door  as  we  drove  up,  with  aureoles  of  nice  bright 
saucepans  hanging  up  all  round  her  head.  The  usual  old  man  in  the 
smock  was  sitting  silent  in  a  comer  of  the  chinmey ;  the  little  girl  came  and 
peeped  at  us  and  ran  away  tossing  her  hair.  The  old  woman  looked  hard 
at  my  companion,  suddenly  brightened  up  and  came  out  to  meet  us« 
with  knobbly  hand-shakes,  and  led  the  vay  out  o£  \3aa  ^\.0as?5i  *\»^»  "^^ 
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state  parlonr.  It  was  a  homely,  suimy  litUe  place ;  the  I>atch  clock  with 
the  bunch  of  flowers  painted  on  its  nose  was  ticking  in  the  comer ;  an 
embroidered  cat  was  hanging  up,  framed  and  glazed  against  the  wall, 
faded,  but  grinning  still  at  the  opposite  sampler,  like  the  celebrated 
Cheshire  cat  in  Alice.  There  was  a  lattice  window  with  geranimns, 
an  old  oak  chest  of  drawers,  a  round  oil-cloth  table  with  work  and  work- 
boxes  piled  upon  it.  The  old  lady  smoothed  her  apron  and  made  us  sit 
down  on  her  broad  mahogany  chairs.  She  was  a  clever-looking  old 
woman,  as  I  have  said,  with  a  frill  cap  and  grey  hair,  and  a  hook  nose  and 
bright-blue  goggle  eyes.     My  friend  went  to  the  point  at  once. 

<<  Here  is  a  lady,  Mrs.  Wallis,  who  is  interested  in  this  plan  of  onrs 
for  boarding  out  the  children,  so  I  brought  her  to  talk  to  you.  How  is 
Elizabeth,  and  how  is  she  going  on  ?  " 

"  You  shall  see  her.  Miss,"  the  old  lady  said  mysteriously ;  "  that  was 
hcrr  you  see  along  o*  uncle.  She  is  getting  on,  thank  you ;  but  dear 
me  !  she  is  a  deal  of  trouble  at  times  **  (confidentially). 

**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  this,  Mrs.  Wallis,'*  said  her  visitor. 

**  Thank  ye,  mum,"  said  Mrs.  Wallis,  instantly  mollified.  "  Gels  thej 
all  du  answer  sarce  at  times.  Uncle,  that  were  uncle  in  the  kitchen,  he 
can  speak  sharp  too ;  but  I  sos  to  *Lizabeth  (one  finger  up),  *  When  he 
speaks  to  you,  don't  you  say  nothin'  at  all.-  Why,  she  oughtor  he  a  good 
gel  when  she  is  took  and  cared  for"  (many  expressive  nods  and  shakes). 
**  I  says  to  her,  *  'Lizabeth,  who  do  you  suppose  would  ha*  took  and  cared 
for  me  if  I  hadna'  had  a  good  father  and  mother  when  I  was  a  little 
lass  ?  '     She  should  remember  such." 

This  impressive  bit  of  morality  being  delivered,  Mrs.  Wallis  calls 
Elizabeth,  and  the  little  girl  instantly  pops  her  head  in  at  the  door. 

**  Come  in,  Lizzie,"  says  her  protectress;  "the  ladies  would  like  to 
see  you.  You  can  show  them  your  copy  and  your  brother's  letter. 
They  teaches  her  at  school,"  says  Mrs.  Harris,  while  Elizabeth  is 
getting  her  copy-book  out  of  a  clean  apron  in  the  drawer;  "  but,  bless 
you,  I  have  had  to  loam  her  everything  about  the  house.  My  word, 
Miss,  they  teach  them  nothin'  at  that  there  Union.  When  she  come  to 
me  "  (impressively),  "  they  had  not  so  much  as  learnt  her  to  peel  a  potato. 
If  I  sent  her  out  when  first  she  come,  she  wer'  like  a  wild  child. 
Now,  'Lizabeth,  fetch  your  slat^  and  your  new  pinbeforo,  and  don't 
forget  the  letter." 

Mrs.  Harris  nodded  and  winked  delightedly  as  soon  as  ever  the  httle 
girFs  back  was  turned,  and  made  many  approving  signs.  She  was 
evidently  as  proud  as  possible  of  her  attainments,  but  anxious  that 
Elizabeth  herself  should  not  suspect  them. 

Poor  little  pauper !  She  was  a  dark-faced,  half- wistful,  half-tamed 
little  creature,  with  a  sullen  look  and  then  a  bright  one.  The  story  of 
many  a  bygone  trouble  and  dreary  tramp  was  written  in  her  face — the 
hardships  and  troubles  of  other  lives  than  her  own.  She  had  thick  blade 
hair  and  stunted  broad  shoulders. 
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''  Do  you  see  any  change  in  her  since  she  came  to  yon  ?  '*  I  asked 
once,  when  she  was  out  of  the  room. 

**  Why,  she  have  all  wakened  up  like,"  said  the  old  woman ;  ''  she  du 
sing  now  o*  mornings,  and  she  begins  to  curl  her  hair.    She's  terrible  fond 

o'  children,  too.'*     Then  turning  to  Miss ,  **  She  took  to  Mrs.  Parks' 

little  gel  from  the  first.  Miss ;  that  were  a  dear  child,  and  I  do  feel  amiss 
without  her,  that  I  do — on'y  three  year  old,  but  such  a  good  child :  she 
were  a  darling  little  one.  And  Lizzie  she  du  love  children.  I  took  her 
to  a  prayer-meeting  out  a-ficld  the  other  day,  and  there  she  gits  a  baby  in 
her  lap,  and  nurses  it  a'  the  time.  The  people  they  laffed  to  see  her  "  (some 
more  expressive  nods  and  winks  at  us.     We  are  to  show  no  admiration). 

Mrs.  Wallis  was  also  evidently  very  much  pleased  with  the  brother's 
letter,  which  she  read,  holding  it  out  at  arms'  length. 

<'  It  come  last  April,"  said  she,  **  and  we  never  thought  as  how  ho 
wanted  us  to  write.     Bristol — it  be  written  from  Bristol." — 

**  My  deab  Sister — ^I  hope  you  are  well "  (said  the  brother),  "  and  obedient 
to  your  mistress — for  you  should  be  always  obedient  "  (says  Mrs.^  Wallis  at 
a  venture) — **  and  you  must  remember  that  your  mistress  knows  what  you 
should  do.  You  must  be  obedient  and  try  to  please  your  mistress.  And 
I  hope  to  hear  you  are  a  good  and  obedient  child.     So  no  more. 

"  Your  afifectionate  brother, 

*«  Wm.  Phipps." 

<*  So  we  understands  her  name  is  Phipps,  not  Fits,"  Mrs.  Wallis 
prattled  on.  <<  They  told  us  Fits  at  th'  Union.  Her  brother  he  signs 
Phipps,  Miss,  as  you  see.  Elizabeth,  your  name  must  be  the  same 
o'  his." 

**  Can  you  write  your  name  down  on  the  slate,  Elizabeth  ?  "  said 
Miss . 

Elizabeth  set  to  work  at  railway  pace,  while  Mrs.  Wallis  finished  her 
little  story. 

How  was  it  Elizabeth  came  to  her  ?  She  felt  lonesome,  she  said,  after 
her  first  girl  married,  and  she  heard  of  this  new  plan,  and  thought  as  how 
she  should  like  to  take  a  little  gel.  **  'Tis  a  kindness,"  she  said,  ''to  take 
the  children  and  lam  them.  Elizabeth  she  don't  talk  much  about  the 
Union ;  if  she  speaks  sarce,  I  say  "  (shakes  of  head  and  other  reassuring 
signals  to  us),  '' '  Elizabeth,  I  shall  take  you  back.'  " 

Elizabeth  grinned,  not  looking  much  alarmed,  and  showed  all  her  white 
teeth :  she  had  covered  the  slate  with  **  Elizabeth  Hipses  "  meanwhile. 

Our  visit  was  nearly  at  an  end.     Miss  's  little   nephew  was 

brought  in  from  the  carriage,  where  he  had  been  winking  his  blue  eyes 
and  making  believe  to  pull  the  reins  all  this  time.  Good  old  Mrs.  Wallis 
brightened  up  brighter  still  to  welcome  the  little  blue  and  white  visitor. 
Elizabeth  looked  pleased  and  shy :  the  baby  was  living  in  a  world  where 
there  are  no  dififerences  of  estate  as  yet,  and  where  ^Ikie  \L\KN.e  ^^vqi^^t  >^ 
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coming  up  and  clapping  her  hands  before  him,  was  as  wolcome  a  com- 
panion as  a  princess  in  her  right. 

I  have  described  this  little  visit  at  length,  because  it  seems  to  me  a  fair 
average  example  of  the  working  of  the  system.  My  firiends  took  me  to  see 
some  more  children  before  I  left,  and  for  another  drive  the  next  day 
through  the  green  park  that  spreads  for  miles  all  round  about  the  busy  old 
city — bright  commons,  sheltering  trees,  valleys,  and  hills  up  which  the 
horses  cHmb.  There  should  be  a  breed  of  winged  griffins  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bristol.    We  stopped  at  a  post-office  by  some  cross-roads. 

**  This  is  not  my  district,"  my  friend  explained ;  **  but  I  know  tLit 
some  children  are  boarded  out  somewhere  near  this,  and  I  must  find  out 
here." 

Then  she  came  out  again,  and  led  the  way  by  a  narrow  sort  of  back- 
passage  place,  with  low  thresholds  and  geraniums  and  children.  We 
peeped  into  the  open  doors,  and  saw  chums  and  pails  and  countrr 
appliances,  and  a  man  sitting  like  a  pre-Raphaelite  picture,  adding  up  his 
books  in  an  inner  room.  Then  some  one  came  to  a  doorway,  and  called 
to  us  to  go  on  straight  to  the  end  house.  This  little  cul-de-sac  finished  vith 
a  garden  gate.  There  was  a  garden  full  of  roses  beyond  it,  and  a  stoat 
elderly  grey-headed  woman  watching  us  as  we  came  up  the  alley.  Waj 
she  Mrs.  Bennet  ?  No.  Mrs.  Bennet  was  her  mother.  Had  they  an; 
little  boarders  ?  Yes  ;  but  they  were  at  school.  Then — for  she  was  a 
friendly-minded  woman — she  gave  a  second  glance  at  the  party. 

**  Won't  you  walk  in  ?  "  said  she,  and  she  flung  wide  open  the  Httle 
gate  of  the  rose-garden.  There  were  cabbages  and  vegetables,  and  all 
along  the  box-edged  pathway  were  roses  grafted,  white  and  pink,  upon 
their  hawthorn  stems.  The  white  roses  were  specially  sweet  and  beautiloL 
Out  of  the  garden  wo  stepped  into  the  house,  passing  through  the  kitchen, 
where,  as  usual,  the  old  man  in  the  smock  was  sitting  in  the  chimnej- 
corner.  Then  we  came  into  a  little  square  dim  parlour,  with  a  window 
wide  open  on  the  garden.  There  was  an  old-fashioned  conch  pushed  v^ 
to  the  window,  and  on  the  couch  a  woman  was  lying,  looking  up  with  a 
grave  face.     **  This  is  my  sister,"  said  the  other. 

There  was  a  certain  likeness  between  them  ;  but  the  education  of  pain 
and  silent  suffering  had  given  a  strange  sweet  look  to  the  sick  woman's  fiice. 
Her  voice,  too,  was  very  low  and  clear.  I  thought  that  they  were  happj 
little  paupers  who  had  found  such  a  friend.  The  sick  woman  seemed  to  he 
their  foster-parent  from  the  way  she  spoke,  although  she  often  quoted 
*'  mother,"  and  what  mother  said  and  did  for  them.  Mother  was  ill 
upstairs,  and  the  grey-headed  sister  must  have  had  a  handful,  for  the 
invalid  could  not  move  her  limbs.  She  told  us  that  the  children  were  at 
school,  but  they  would  be  home  directly.  It  was  some  six  months  since 
they  first  came.  They  had  thought  they  would  as  soon  take  two  as  one. 
They  would  be  happier  together,  and  mother  had  gone  up  to  the  Union  to 
choose  them ;  and  one  evening  after  dark  Mr.  Reynolds  brought  them  down. 
Celia  she  was  not  frightened,  but  the  little  one  cried  bitterly,  and  so  UmjJ 
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put  them  both  to  bed  ;  and  then  the  next  morning  there  was  such  a  piece 
of  fdss  as  never  was  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  go  to  schooL  "  Bat 
mother  said,  *  If  we  give  in  the  first  day,  maybe  we  shall  ne'er  hear  the 
end  of  it.'  So  to  school  they  went,  and  there  has  never  been  a  word  since 
then.  They  are  quite  at  home.  Little  Tilly  has  her  sister  up  at  Mrs. 
Johnson's.  She  do  say  she  have  five  aunts,  and  an  uncle,  and  a  grand- 
father and  grandmother.  That  is  mother  and  father,  you  know,"  said  the 
woman,  gently  smiling :  **1  heard  her  tell  Mr.  Johnson  so  t'other  day, 
Mary  "  (to  the  sister).  **  Celia  laughs,  and  says  she  ain't  no  relations,  she 
was  picked  up  in  the  street  and  taken  to  the  Union — *  that  old  Union,' 
she  calls  it.     It's  nicer  like  for  the  little  things  to  have  some  to  go  to, 

ma'am,"  the  foster-aunt  went  on,  appealing  to  Miss ,  <*  and  they  get 

better  places  afterwards.  In  th'  Union  they  see  the  big  girls  coming  in 
and  out,  and  they  do  get  set  up  to  tricks.  Now,  Celia  here  can  help  my 
sister  nicely — she  scours  and  runs  for  errands.  Little  Celia  had  a  big  lump 
in  her  neck  when  first  she  came,  and  Little  Tilly's  ear  were  bad,  and 
so  was  her  arm,  and  Celia' s  too  :  'twere  in  the  blood,  I  think ;  but  they  are 
doing  nicely  now.  We  give  them  nothing,  only  feed  them  like  ourselves, 
and  cold  water  to  bathe.  They  be  good  children,"  said  the  aunt,  smiling. 
**  Little  Tilly  do  have  her  tantrums ;  then  she  is  but  a  little  maid." 

Little  Tilly  and  Celia  came  running  home  just  then  past  the  windows  and 
the  rose-trees.  They  had  clean  fresh  faces  and  pinafores,  and  their  aunts 
had  made  them  some  little  hats,  and  tied  up  their  hair.  Tilly  was  a  sweet- 
looking  little  girl  of  four,  with  great  blue  eyes.  Little  Celia  was  about  eight, 
and  she  looked  like  the  descendant  of  a  hundred  tramps.  She  had  the 
same  stunted  grown  look  that  had  struck  me  in  Elizabeth  the  day  before,  the 
narrow  head  and  Chinese  eyes ;  her  face  seemed  to  tell  the  same  piteous 
story  of  the  past.  But  here  she  was  fresh  and  clean  and  wholesome,  and 
watched  with  kindly  care ;  her  bad  arm  was  healing,  and  her  swollen  glands 
were  cured :  she  lived  in  this  little  rose-garden  house,  she  went  to  school, 
she  helped  her  **  aunts,"  she  played  with  Tilly,  and  she  sewed.  Celiacs 
stitches  were  displayed  all  along  Tilly's  pinafore.  Poor  little  stray  waif 
of  a  vagrant  race,  apparently  doomed  to  a  like  hopeless  fate  ;  ''found  in 
the  street,"  she  had  drifted  into  a  tranquil  and  happy  haven,  among  good 
people  and  peaceful  things ;  one  could  pray  that  such  might  be  the  fate 
of  many  and  many  another  poor  little  victim.  We  bestowed  the  small 
benefjEiction  of  a  threepenny-piece  upon  them  (it  was  put  into  a  special 
drawer  for  their  benefit),  as  we  said  good-by.  As  we  came  away  I  looked 
back :  the  last  sight  I  had  was  of  the  children  standing  by  the  sick 
woman's  couch  ;  she  had  hold  of  Tilly's  ];iand,  and  was  looking  into  their 
faces  with  her  kind  eyes.  It  is  not  much  to  tell,  but  the  sight  touched  mo. 
After  this  we  went  to  see  two  more  little  lilac  pinafores  boarding  with  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  wife.  They  were  about  twelve  and  had  just  been 
christened  Lucy  and  Nelly.  The  little  pinafores  dipped  curtseys  at  every 
other  word.  Nelly  was  going  into  school,  Lucy  stopped  at  home  on  Fridaya 
to  help  aunt ;  they,  too,  had  swollen  glands  (dip  Lue^  tiiii^  "^^^^^  ^xA'^v^^ 
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ttcboolmoflter  asked  IVIisa about  sending  Nelly  to  tbe  doctor. 

was  much  better  tbim  wben  she  oamo ;  sbe  helped  "  uont "  with  tli6^ 
and  tbe  baby  (dip  Lucy,  and  beam  all  over).   Nelly  was  the  little  J 
luaid  (dip  Nelly),    "Lucy  was  a  good  naefal  litUo  girl,  bat  a  terrible] 
at  breaking  crockery  "  (here  poor  Lucy's  face  fell) ;  "  Bhu  had  never! 
used  to  anything  but  wooden  bowls  at  the  Union." 

"  Lucy  must  learn,"  said  kind  Miss ,  "for  the  lime  when  sIm 

goes  into  a  place."     Lucy  boro  gave  a  melancholy  and  remorseful  coito^V 
so  it  seemed  to  mo ;  bnt  she  brightened  up  before  wo  left. 

Our  last  visit  was  to  "  Tilly's  little  siBter.  at  AItb,  Johnson 's,"' 
onme  to  an  old*  fashioned -looking  house,  with  a  straggling  garde 
one  standing  watching  as  aa  we  druTO  op.  The  kitchen  door 
open,  and  we  conld  see  a,  deep  high-roofed  fireplace,  a  wooden  i 
tables,  milk-bowls  and  jerkins,  and  great  bunches  of  \cgetablee 
up.  It  looked  something  like  an  old  Dutch  interior;  SItb.  Ja 
who  stood  in  the  doorway,  had  a  striking  dark-eyed  foce,  witfa  sntooSi 
black  hair  ;  she  was  not  onhke  one  of  those  solemn  ladies  that  Taodybt 
has  painted  in  frills  and  m  black  velvet  and  gold  cbajos.  &ia  JMW 
Miss  —■ — ,  and  welcomed  bor  warmly.  '■  She  is  very  bad,  Uia 
said ;  "  she  is  worse  since  yon  saw  her  last.  Won't  yoa  coma  in  f 
will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

In  a  back  parlour  out  of  the  old  kitchen  sat  a  little  child  ham|i«j 
in  a  wooden  chair,  with  two  poor  little  swelled  legs  in  white  stuckin^ 
resting  on  a  wooden  stool.  It  was  dressed  wiUi  a  pinafore.  Then  it 
snt  in  the  window,  waiting  placidly,  with  great  eyes  smouldering  in  ils 
pale  lace,  and  with  thick  brown  hair,  bmshed  back.  Kvery  now  aoil  tko 
it  gave  a  bttle  cough.  It  didn't  epoak,  it  only  sat  quite  still,  mtchiif 
US.  Two  smart  dolls  were  toppling  nuheeded  against  the  window-stll,  hi 
pink  and  blao  finery  and  feathers ;  there  was  a  box  of  toys  half  open. 

"Are  they  good?"  said  Misa- -,    pointing  to  the  dolts.     Littlt 

Bessie  did  not  answer  ;  she  only  looked  a  great  wide  far-away  look.  Un. 
Johnson  answered,  "  I  never  bears  them  i^narrol,"  ehe  said,  smiliiig.  and 
looking  back  at  the  little  girl.  "  That  one  yon  was  kind  eao'  to  eeml  ra 
tu  have  been  called  Hose,  and  this  one  Rosyblue ;  but  poor  I)«ss  she  ddll 
care  for  tbom  now.  Bhe  ha'f  ondresaed  Rosyblae  the  ilay  befbr* 
day ;  but  ehe  were  not  strong  enough  to  dress  horr  agnta. 
the  poor  creature  left  siandin'  in  her  shimmy."  little  B 
walchful  and  spi'echless  while  Mrs.  Johnson  sat  down  and  waul 
with  her  littlo  monolognc.  "Johnson  bo  has  to  carry  h«r  upstatn  it 
night;  we  got  her  hltle  bed  on  the  Hoor  in  oar  room.  Slio  aaei  Nr 
sleep  down  hero,  but,  bteas  you,  I  was  up  and  down  bn'f  Uie  night.  I'n 
not  had  a  right  sleep  for  a  week,  and  my  back  do  ache  boldin'  her ;  Aa 
do  sleep  ao  badly.  It's  '  0  dear  I '  and  '0  my  ! '  and  '  0  bow  tma  I !' 
T'other  moniing  she  was  still  complainin'  like,  and  I  fmy>i, '  Bcnio,  j 
the  night's  litnn','  and  she  loft  off  directly.  Hho  lit  n  good 
Besrie  i».    One  day  she  got  oat  into  the  piusKngo,  and  we 
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was  going  to  be  well ;  but  'twas  no  use.  I  often  says  to  her,  '  Bessie,  if 
ye  should  be  dying,  what  should  you  like  your  little  sister  to  have?* 

Bessie  says  she  should  like  to  go  to  heaven  if  Mrs.  G is  there.     I 

asked  her  t'other  day,  if  she  should  like  to  go  back  to  the  Union  to  be 
nursed ;  but  she  don't  want  to  go — do  ye,  Bessie  ?  "  The  child  gave  a 
faint  smile,  and  shook  her  dark  shaggy  head.  '*  The  doctor  says  her  heart 
and  her  liver  and  her  stomach  is  all  in  bits,"  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  half 
sadly,  half  proud  of  such  an  illness.  ''  He  didn't  mention  her  lungs,  but 
no  doubt  they'll  go  too." 

Johnson  had  walked  I  don't  know  how  many  miles  to  get  a  doctor  for 
the  **  poor  little  maid  ;"  all  the  strawberries  in  the  garden  were  for  her ; 
all  the  best  they  had  to  give — their  night's  rest,  their  kind  hearts'  over- 
flow. I  don't  think  there  is  any  comment  needed  to  the  little  story. 
Mrs.  Johnson  followed  us  out  to  say  the  doctor,  when  he  came  last,  had 
told  them  they  must  not  hope  to  save  the  child.  If  she  had  been  their 
very  own  they  could  not  have  been  more  tender. 

What  does  it  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that  the  world  is  a  happier,  kinder, 
better  world  than  we  have  been  brought  up  to  acknowledge  ?  I  have  just 
heard  some  one  say  that  perfection  does  exist  in  this  life,  though  wo  are 
timid  to  believe  it.  Is  this  true  ?  The  elements  are  to  be  found  scat- 
tered everywhere.  To  each  one  of  us  the  harmonies  which  might  be  are 
so  near  at  times ;  the  possibilities  of  happiness,  the  wild  possibilities  of 
perfection,  so  deep  stirring  in  our  hearts  that  we  cannot  help  believing  in 
them,  even  though  we  put  out  our  hands  again  and  again  only  to  grasp 
whole  dust-heaps  of  disappointment,  of  ashes,  and  dead  leaves,  and 
broken  straws ;  and  if  we  start  from  our  fancies  with  a  thrill  of  keen 
regret,  the  very  pain  with  which  we  realize  that  they  were  but  dreams, 
not  realities,  seems  to  speak  to  us  of  the  truth  of  some  actual  realization 
somewhere  else,  some  other  day,  for  others,  perhaps,  if  not  for  ourselves. 
Is  it  better  to  let  the  fancy  go  ?  It  would  be  worse  a  thousand  thousand 
times  if  it  had  not  come.  Eainbows,  and  bubbles,  and  dreams  are  realities 
if  they  make  the  flashes  that  brighten  the  twilight  of  life.  They  may  be 
but  reflections,  but  they  may  also  be  radiations  from  the  great  Light  of 
a  clearer  truth. 

At  all  events,  it  is  no  dream  that  there  are  children  dying  and  utterly 
wrecked  for  want  of  homes,  homes  sad  for  want  of  children  ;  that  there 
are  kind  souls  ready,  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  hearts,  to  pour  out  upon 
others  the  love  that  is  but  a  pain  and  a  regret  when  it  is  constrained  within 
bonds  that  it  longs  to  burst.  Of  all  the  well-meant  failures  of  life,  the 
busy  about  nothingnesses,  the  honest  endeavours  after  confusion  and  ill- 
success,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  We  have  had  most  of  us  to 
acknowledge  our  mistakes  again  and  again ;  but  even  in  the  midst  of  it 
all,  here  and  there  comes  a  success  and  a  more  complete  achievement. 
Of  course  this  may  not  always  be  the  case :  now  and  then  the  most  careful 
plan  may  fail  from  one  reason  or  another.  The  visitor  may  be  deccv^e^^ 
the  homes  ill-chosen :  the  boarding-oat  system  casmol  -^tq^asiA  \a*yd&!SS^^'^ 
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any  moro  than  any  other  of  the  makeshifts  of  life ;  but  it  is  ont  of  doors 
and  open  to  daily  inspection,  and  not  enclosed  within  four  walls :  it  has 
nature  and  human  sympathy  upon  its  side ;  and  it  seems  to  the  writer  one 
of  those  endeavours  of  which  their  good  sense  and  simplicity  ore  the  best 
recommendations. 

I  will  conclude  by  quoting  the  following  extract  from  Colonel  £.  S. 
Grant's  Vractical  Guide,  Colonel  Grant  says :  "  The  rules  on  this  subject, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Henley  in  his  report  on  the  boarding-out  system  in  Scot- 
land, are  so  sensible,  and  so  similar  in  almost  every  respect  to  those 
already  adopted^in  the  Bath  Union,  that  they  are  given  here  in  extenso ;" — 

The  following  classes  should  under  no  circumstances  be  boarded  oat : — 

(a.)  Illegitimate  children  of  widows  still  living. 

(/a)  Other  illegitimate  children  whose  mothers  are  living. - 

(c.)  Children  deserted  by  one  parent 

(t/.)  Children  whose  parents  arc  living. — Note.  These  classes  arc  not  excluded 
in  Scotland,  but  are  so  in  England  by  the  ])resent  Poor  Law  regalations.  Hov  far 
some  of  them  might  be  modified  is  deserving  of  consideration. 

2.  Deserted  children  should  not  be  boarded-out  till  they  have  been  for  some 
time  in  the  workhouse. 

3.  Children  should  not  usually  be  boarded  with  relations. — Note,  In  some 
English  unions  this  is  extensively  practised  ;  but  although,  as  a  general  practice,  it 
is  believed  to  give  rise  to  imposition  and  otlier  evils,  theite  are  cases  in  which  it 
seems  verv  desirable. 

No  child  shonld  be  boarded  with  a  person  who  is,  or  otherwise  would  be,  in 
receipt  of  parochial  relief. — Note,  This  has  been  done  in  some  cases,  and  with 
ai)parent  gooil  results. 

5.  A  child,  before  it  is  boarded-out,  should  be  pas>ed  by  the  medical  officer,  and 
a  certificate  given  that  it  is  in  a  ])ri)i)cr  state,  mentally  and  bodily,  to  be  sent  out— 
Note.  This  is  a  most  neccssar}'  rule,  as  otherwise  cutaneous  and  other  diseases  niii^i 
]ye  carried  into  and  s])read  in  villages  ;  and  any  physical  defect,  such  as  the  lossofoae 
eye,  partial  deafness,  or  any  deformity,  should  be  noticed  in  the  ccrtificate. 

G.  Not  more  than  two  children,  except  in  the  case  of  a  family,  should  be  sent  to 
one  house. — Note.  This  hhould  dei>cnd  ui>ou  whether  the  foster-parents  have  anv 
children  of  their  own,  and  upon  the  amount  of  accommodation,  as  three  children  can 
be  well  cared  for  in  one  family. 

7.  Brothers  and  sisters  should  usually  Ikj  kcj)t  together. 

8.  The  sexes  should,  as  far  as  possihle,  be  sopawted  in  the  sleeping-rooma. 

9.  Children  over  seven  years  of  age  should  not  sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
married  peoi)le. 

10.  Children  should  be  boarded-out  as  young  as  iK)s8ible. — Note.  And  niav  lit* 
kept  until  they  are  eligible  to  be  placed  ont  in  service,  which  in  some  unions  is  txm- 
sidered  to  1>e  the  case  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  but  at  the  district  school  at  Ilanwell  no 
yirt  is  sent  out  to  service  until  she  is  fourteen,  and  the  writer  thinks  there  are  obvious 
reasons  for  extending  it  to  this  later  age  for  the  case  of  girls. 

11.  Children  should  be  removed — 1st.  If  they  are  kept  away  from  school  Sun- 
day-sihool,  or  place  of  worship  ;  2iid.  If  hxlgcrs  are  put  in  the  same  room  with  the 
children  ;  3rd.  If  children  are  taken  into  board  from  other  unions  or  parishes  •  4tli. 
Or  from  j)rivate  people.—  Note.  The  2n<l  rule  regiwding  loilgers  is  ])articulariy  neon- 
saiy  to  be  observed,  e«i>ecially  where  there  arc  girls. 
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I    MAKE   A    DE\n    FrIKND. 

aERIOT  WLis  l!io  name  of 
I  the  head-boy  of  the  school. 
!  Boddy  iras  the  uamo  of  one 
of  the  nshors.  They  were 
,  hoth  in  love  ivith  Julia  Rip- 
I  ponger.  It  was  my  fortmie 
I  lo  ontrutt  Ihem  in  her  favour 
n  conBidcrablo  period, 
during  wlucli  time,  thoogh  I 
I  bad  ceased  lo  live  in  state, 
niid  was  wearing  out  my  suits 
cif  velvet,  and  had  neither 
visit  uor  letter  from  my 
■  father,  I  was  in  tolerable 
blias.  Jtilia's  kisses  were 
showered  on  mo  for  almost 
imyUiing  I  said  or  did,  but 
her  admiration  of  heroism 
and  daring  was  so  fervent 
that  I  was  in  no  greater 
I  danger  of  becoming  eifemiuato  than  AchlllQa  when  he  wore  girl's  tlothoa, 
i  She  was  sovoLtccm,  an  age  bewitching  for  boys  to  look  np  to  and  moa 
I  to  look  down  on.  The  puzzle  of  the  stfliool  wna  how  lo  account  for 
I  her  cloao  relaUonsbip  lo  old  Rtppongur.  Such  an  apple  on  aucVi.  ^ 
'  orub-tree  seemed  monstrous,  Ileriol  Boid  that  Via  \i«^4  ^o4\'^  "< 
VOL.  XXII.— jro.  130.  ^'*' 
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marry  old  Rippecgcr's  real  daughter,  and,  said  he,  that's  birch-twigs. 
I  related  his  sparkling  speech  to  Julia,  who  laughed,  accusiDg  him, 
however,  of  impudence.  She  let  me  see  a  portrait  of  her  dead  mother, 
an  Irish  lady  raising  dark  eyelashes,  whom  she  resembled.  I  talked  of 
the  portrait  to  Heriot,  and  as  I  had  privileges  accorded  te  none  of  the 
other  boys  and  could  go  to  her  at  any  hour  of  the  day  after  lessons,  he 
made  me  beg  for  him  to  have  a  sight  of  it.  She  considered  awhile,  but 
refused.  On  hearing  of  the  unkind  refusal,  Heriot  stuck  bis  hands  into 
his  pockets  and  gave  up  cricketing.  Wo  saw  him  leaning  against  a  wall 
in  full  view  of  her  window,  while  the  boys  crowded  round  him  trying  to 
get  him  to  practise  a  school-match  of  an  important  character  coming  off 
with  a  rival  academy ;  and  it  was  only  through  fear  of  our  school  being 
beaten  if  she  did  not  relent  that  Julia  handed  me  the  portrait,  charging 
me  solemnly  to  bring  it  back.  I  promised,  of  course.  Heriot  went  into 
his  favourite  comer  of  the  playground,  and  there  looked  at  it  and  kissed 
it,  and  then  buttoned  his  jacket  over  it  tight,  growling  when  I  asked  him 
to  return  it.  Julia  grew  frightened.  She  sent  me  with  numbers  of 
petitions  to  him. 

"  Look  here,  young  'un,"  said  Heriot ;  **  you're  a  good  little  felloTv, 
and  I  like  you,  but  just  tell  her  I  believe  in  nothing  but  handwriting,  and 
if  she  writes  to  me  for  it  humbly  and  nicely,  she  shall  have  it  back.  Say 
I  only  want  to  get  a  copy  taken  by  a  first-rate  paLuter." 

Julia  shed  tears  at  his  cruelty,  called  him  cruel,  wicked,  false  to  his 
word.      She  \^Totc,  but  the  letter  did  not  please  him,  and  his  leplj  was 
scornful.     At  prayers  morning  -and  evening,  it  was  pitiful  to  obflerve  her 
glance   of  entreaty  and  her  downfallen   eyelashes.     I   gaessed  thai  in 
Heriot's  letters  to  her  he  wanted  to  make  her  confess  something,  which 
she  would  not  do.     **  Now  I  write  to  him  no  more ;  let  him  know  it,  my 
darling,"  she  said,  and  the  consequence  of  Heriot*s  ungrateful' obatinacj 
was  that  we  all  beheld  her,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  consecration  of  the  new 
church,  place  her  hand  on  Mr.  Boddy's  arm  and  allow  him  to  lead  her 
about.     Heriot  kept  his  eyes  on  them ;  his  mouth  was  sharp,  and  his 
arms  stiff  by  his  sides.     I  was  the  bearer  of  a  long  letter  to  her  thai 
evening.     She  tore  it  to  pieces  without  reading  it.     Next  day  Heriot 
walked  slowly  past  Mr.  Boddy  holding  the  portrait  in  his  hands.     The 
usher  called  to  him : — 

**  What  have  you  there,  Heriot  ?  " 

My  hero  stared.  **  Only  a  family  portrait,"  he  answered,  thmsting  it 
safe  in  his  pocket  and  fixing  his  gaze  on  Julia's  window. 

**  Permit  me  to  look  at  it,"  said  Mr.  Boddy. 

"  Permit  me  to  decline  to  let  you,"  said  Heriot. 

**  Look  at  me,  sir,"  cried  Boddy. 

**  I  prefer  to  look  elsewhere,  sir,"  replied  Heriot,  and  there  was  Julia 
yisible  at  her  window. 

'<!  asked  you,  sir,  civilly,"  quoth  Boddy,  ''for  permission  to  look, — 
I  used  the  word  intentionally ;  I  say  I  asked  you  for  pexmission  •  •  .*' 
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**  No,  you  didn't,"  Heriot  retorted,  quite  cool;  "  inferentially  you  did; 
but  yon  did  not  use  the  word  permission.'* 

"And  you  turned  upon  me  impudently,*'  pursued  Bod^y,  whose 
colour  was  thunder:  **you  quibbled,  sir;  you  preyaricated ;  you  con- 
cealed what  you  were  carrying  ..." 

**  Am  carrying,'*  Heriot  corrected  his  tense;  **  and  mean  to,  in  spite 
of  every  Boddy,"  he  murmured  audibly. 

**  Like  a  rascal  detected  in  an  act  of  felony,'*  roared  Boddy,  "you 
concealed  it,  sir  .  .  .'* 

"Conceal  it,  sir." 

"  And  I  demand,  in  obedience  to  my  duty,  that  you  instantly  exhibit 
it  for  my  inspection,  now,  here,  at  once ;  no  parleying ;  unbutton,  or  I  call 
Mr.  Rippenger  to  compel  you." 

I  was  standing  close  by  my  brave  Heriot,  rather  trembling,  studious  of 
his  manfulness  though  I  was.  His  left  foot  was  firmly  in  advance,  as  he 
said,  just  in  the  manner  to  start  an  usher  furious : — 

"  I  concealed  it,  I  conceal  it ;  I  was  carrying  it,  I  carry  it :  you 
demand  that  I  exhibit  for  your  inspection  what  I  mean  no  Boddy  to  see  ? 
I  have  to  assure  you  respectfully,  sir,  that  family  portraits  are  sacred 
things  with  the  sons  of  gentlemen.     Here,  Richie,  off !  ** 

I  found  the  portrait  in  my  hand,  and  Heriot  between  me  and  the 
usher,  in  the  attitude  of  a  fellow  keeping  another  out  of  his  home  at 
prisoner's-base.  He  had  spied  Mr.  Ilippenger's  head  at  the  playground 
gate.  I  had  just  time  to  see  Heriot  and  the  usher  in  collision  before  I  ran 
through  the  gate  and  into  Julia's  arms  in  her  garden,  whither  the  dreadful 
prospect  of  an  approaching  catastrophe  had  attracted  her. 

Heriot  was  merely  reported  guilty  of  insolence.  He  took  his  five 
hundred  lines  of  Yirgil  with  his  usual  sarcastic  dignity ;  all  he  said  to 
Mr.  Rippenger  was,  "  Let  it  be  about  Dido,  sir,"  which  set  several  of  the 
boys  upon  Dido's  history,  but  Heriot  was  condemned  to  the  battles  with 
Tumus.  My  share  in  this  event  secured  Heriot's  friendship  to  me  with- 
out costing  me  the  slightest  inconvenience.  "  Papa  would  never  punish 
you,"  Julia  said ;  and  I  felt  my  rank.  Nor  was  it  wonderful  I  should 
when  Mr.  Rippenger  was  constantly  speaking  of  my  father's  magnificence 
in  my  presence  before  company.  Allowed  to  draw  on  him  largely  for 
pocket-money,  I  maintained  my  fiither's  princely  reputation  in  the  school. 
At  times,  especially  when  the  holidays  arrived  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
Julia,  I  had  fits  of  moumfulness,  and  almost  thought  the  boys  happier 
than  I  was.  Going  home  began  to  seem  an  unattainable  thing  to  me. 
Having  a  father,  too,  a  regular  father,  instead  of  a  dazzling  angel  that 
appeared  at  intervals,  I  considered  a  benefaction,  in  its  way,  some  recom- 
pence  to  the  boys  for  their  not  possessing  one  like  mine.  My  anxiety  was 
reheved  by  my  writing  letters  to  my  father,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Miss 
Julia  Rippenger,  and  posting  them  in  her  work-basket.  She  favoured  me 
with  very  funny  replies,  signed,  "  Your  own  ever-loving  Papa,"  about  his 
being  engaged   killing   Bengal   tigers  and  capturing  ^Y)i\A  f^«<^^a^<»  ^ 


uolilc  occupation  that  giive  me  exciting  am)  coosolntory  ilreoms  of  liini. 
Wo  had  at  last  a  real  loltcc  of  Ills,  ^ated  from  a  foroign  dty  ;  bot  bo 
moQUoued  .nothing  of  coming  to  me.  I  nnderstood  that  Mr.  ltip)>cog«f 
was  disappointed  ^vith  it.  Umdnally  a  kind  of  clond  etole  over  me.  I  IU> 
longer  !ikt^d  to  nsk  for  poi'ket-uionoy  ;  I  wa§  clad  in  a  suit  of  plain  cloth ; 
1  Vina  bauishcd  fi'om  the  parloiir,  and  only  on  Stmday  was  I  pemiiUod  it 
go  to  Julia.  I  ceased  to  live  in  mTself.  Through  the  ivholo  conrec  of 
leBsoDs,  at  play-time,  in  my  bed,  and  round  to  momiug  hell,  I  was  Iitmting 
my  father  in  aa  nnknovm  ruimtry,  generally  with  thii  sun  setting  bvlbK 
mc :  I  ran  out  of  a  viood  almutit  into  a  brook  to  bcc  it  mak  as  if  I  had 
again  lust  eight  of  him,  and  then  a  goose  of  darkness  hroaght  ra«  boek  la 
my  natural  consciousness,  n-ilLout  afflicting  me  much,  bnt  astoiUBhing  mt. 
Why  was  1  away  from  him  ?  I  could  repeat  my  lessons  in  the  midM  vT 
these  dreams  quite  fairly  ;  it  was  the  awakening  among  the  circle  tX  the 
hoys  that  made  me  falter  during  a  recital  and  ask  myscif  why  I  was  tiien 
and  he  absent  ?  They  bnd  given  over  speculating  on  another  holiday  aail 
tieat  Irom  my  father ;  yet  he  bad  produced  such  on  impreesioii  to  tke 
school  that  even  when  I  had  descended  to  the  level  of  a  total  eqoaUty  «iti 
them,  thej  coutJDUod  to  have  some  consideration  for  mc.  I  vnts  «1>I*  to 
talk  of  foreign  cilit's  and  could  tell  etories,  and  1  was,  besides,  iindtv  Ibr 
immediate  protection  of  Heriot.  But  now  the  shadow  of  a  great  cftlainifr 
full  on  mo,  lor  my  dear  Uertot  uunonnced  his  intention  of  Utrii^  Hu 
school  next  half. 

"  I  can't  stand  beinji  prayed  at,  morning  and  evening,  hy  a  EiOar  who 
hasn't  the  plnck  to  strike  mo  like  a  man,"  be  said.  Str.  lUppcneKhad 
the  habit  of  signahzlng  oifenders,  in  his  piibhc  prayers,  as  boysi^tm 
hearts  he  wished  to  bo  turned  from  callousness.  He  perpetnnll^-  nqwdat 
plots  ;  and  to  hear  him  allude  to  some  deep,  long-batched  boIumI  cOHfi' 
racy  while  we  knelt  motionless  oa  the  forms,  and  fotch  a  Iiig  breath  U* 
bring  ont,  "  May  the  heart  of  Walter  Heriot  he  toraed  and  be  compntMal 
the  mnltitndinous  blcssingif,"  >!te.,  was  intense!}'  distressing,  Tofjvthtf 
with  Walter  Heriot,  Andrew  Suddlebank,  our  best  bowlur,  tha  dfoUMi 
fellow  in  the  world,  John  Salter,  and  little  Gus  Temple,  wo  . 
cited.  They  declared  that  tbcy  invariably  nttercd  "Aineij,"a«  HaiM 
did,  but  we  none  of  us  board  this  defiant  rourmnr  of  assent  from  Ui«ir  li^ 
Heriot  prononnced  it  clearly  and  cheerfully,  eansuig  Jultu's  figun  Id 
shrink  as  she  knelt  with  her  face  in  the  chair  hard  by  her  tathar'a 
pulpit.  I  received  the  hearty  congratulations  of  my  comrades  for 
out  "  .\mon  "  louder  than  Ileriot,  like  a  chorister,  though  not  in  to  pro-' 
longed  a  note,  on  heaiing  to  my  stopoCaction  Ur.  Ripp«oger  iniptan  tbal 
the  heart  of  "  him  we  know  as  Btchmond  Boy  "  might  1ms  tnmcd. 
it  spontaneously.  Afr.  RIppcuger  gaxed  at  me  iu  descending  &nm  bit 
desk  ;  Julia,  too,  looking  grieved.  For  my  part,  I  exulted  in  having 
a  thing  that  gave  me  a  likeness  to  Heriot. 

"Little  Itichmond,  you're  a  little  hero,"  he  said,  eonssing  IM.     "I 
naw  old  Itippongur  whisper  lu  that  boas)  Boddy.    Never  atind  ;  tbvj  mMt'l 
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hurt  yon  as  loDg  as  I'm  here.    Grow  tough,  that's  what  you've  got  to  do.  ' 
I'd  like  to  see  you  horsed,  only  to  see  whether  you're  game  to  take  it 
without  wincing — if  it  didn't  hmi;  you  much,  little  lad." 

He  hugged  me  up  to  him. 

*'I'd  take  anything  for  you,  Heriot,"  said  I. 

**  All  right,"  he  answered,  never  meaning  me  to  suflfer  on  his  account. 
He  had  an  inimitahle  manner  of  sweet  speaking  that  endeared  him  to 
younger  hoys  capable  of  appreciating  it,  with  the  supernatural  power  of 
music.  It  endeared  him,  I  suppose,  to  young  women  also.  Julia 
repeated  his  phrases,  as  for  instance,  "  Silly  boy,  silly  boy,"  spoken  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand,  when  a  Httle  fellow  thanked  him  for  a  kindness.  She 
was  angry  at  his  approval  of  what  she  called  my  defiance  of  her  father, 
and  insisted  that  I  was  the  catspaw  of  one  of  Hcriot's  plots  to  vex  him. 

**  Tell  Heriot  you  have  my  command  to  say  you  belong  to  me  and 
must  not  be  misled,"  she  said.  His  answer  was  that  he  wanted  it  in 
writing.  She  requested  him  to  deliver  up  her  previous  letters.  There- 
upon he  charged  me  with  a  lengthy  epistle,  which  plunged  us  into  boiling 
water.  Mr.  Boddy  sat  in  the  schoolroom  while  Heriot' s  pen  was  at  work, 
on  the  wet  Sunday  afternoon.  His  keen  httle  eyes  were  busy  in  his  flat 
bird's  head  all  the  time  Heriot  continued  writing.  He  saw  no  more  than 
that  Heriot  gave  me  a  book ;  but  as  I  was  marching  away  to  Julia  he 
called  to  know  where  I  was  going. 

**  To  Miss  liippenger,"  I  replied. 

**  What  have  you  there  ?  " 

**  A  book,  sir." 

**  Show  me  the  book." 

I  stood  fast. 

''It's  a  book  I  have  lent  him,  sir,"  said  Heriot,  rising. 

''I  shall  see  if  it's  a  fit  book  for  a  young  boy,"  said  Boddy;  and 
before  Heriot  could  interpose,  he  had  knocked  the  book  on  the  floor,  and 
out  fell  the  letter.  Both  sprang  down  to  seize  it :  their  heads  encountered, 
but  Heriot  had. the  quicker  hand ;  he  caught  the  letter,  and  cried  **  0S\  " 
to  me,  as  on  another  occasion.  This  time,  however,  he  was  not  between 
me  and  the  usher.     I  was  seized  by  the  collar,  and  shaken  roughly. 

''You  will  now  understand  that  you  are  on  a  footing  with  the  rest 
of  the  boys,  you  Roy,"  said  Boddy.  "  Little  scoundrelly  spoilt  urchins, 
upsetting  the  discipline  of  the  school,  won't  do  here.  Heriot,  here  is  your 
book.    I  regret,"  he  added,  sneering,  **  that  a  leaf  is  torn." 

"  I  regret,  sir,  that  the  poor  boy  was  so  savagely  handled,"  said 
Heriot. 

He  was  warned  to  avoid  insolence. 

"  Oh,  as  much  Virgil  as  you  like,"  Heriot  retorted ;  "I  know  him  by 
heart." 

It  was  past  the  hour  of  my  customary  visit  to  Julia,  and  she  came  to 
discover  the  reason  of  my  delay.     Boddy  stood  up  to  eu^Vasoi.    '^^xvoX. 
went  forward,  saying,  "  I  think  I'm  the  one  'w\iO  oxk^\»  io  %^'«>ii^>'^^^'s^ 


■  I 
■  I 


father  is  an  Indian  olEcer,  jon  know,  and  some  of  tho  terms 
are  difficult  without  notos.     Hichic,  hand  that  paper.     Hi 
Miss  Bippenger,  if  jou^ll  he  so  kind  as  to  place  them  in  the  1 
I  was  hoping  with  all  my  might  that  she  would  not  dcx 
'  I  ]  did,  and  my  heart  sank. 

i  i  **  Oh,  I  can  read  it  without  notes,"  she  said,  cheerfully. 

I  ]  I  After  that,  I  listened  with  indifference  to  her  petition  to  '. 

; !  might  ho  allowed  to  accompany  her,  and  was  not  at  all  cba^ 

refusal.     She  laid  down  the  book,  saying  that  I  could  biing  i 
I  was  out  of  disgrace. 

In  tho  oTening  wo  walked  in  tho  playground,  whero  Her 

! .  to  do  a  brave  thing,  which  he  would  never  forgot.     This  was 

take  a  sharp  run  right  past  Boddy,  who  was  pacing  np  and 
tho  gate  leading  into  Julia's  garden,  and  force  her  to  receive  * 
went  bounding  like  a  ball.  The  usher,  suspecting  only  that 
speak  to  him,  let  me  hoc  how  indignant  he  was  with  my 
striding  all  the  faster  as  I  drew  near,  and  so  he  passed  th 
rudhed  in.  I  had  just  time  to  say  to  JuUa,  **  Hide  it,  or  ] 
scrape." 

;  Tho  next  minute  she  was  addressing  my  enemy  :  *«  Sure 

not  punish  him  because  he  loves  me  ?  "  and  he,  though  he  s] 

,  bordination,  merited  chastisement,  and  other  usher  phrasei 

molt,  and  I  had  what  I  believe  was  a  primaiy  conception  of 
woman.     She  led  him  to  talk  in  the  gentlest  way  possible  of 
had  refreshed  her  flowers,  and  of  this  and  that  poor  rose. 
,  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  darling  letter,  which 

out  of  sight  as  a  rabbit  pops  into  burrows.     Boddy  departed 
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■ 
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**  Yes,  I  do  love  you  too,  if  you  will  not  make  him  angry." 

**  But  do  you  know  what  it  is  he  wants  of  me  ?  '** 

I  guessed :  **  Yes ;  he  wants  you  to  let  him  sit  close  to  you  for  half- 
an-hour." 

She  said  that  he  sat  very  near  her  in  church. 

*'  Ah,"  said  I,  **  but  he  mustn't  interrupt  the  sermon." 

She  laughed,  and  mouthed  me  over  with  laughing  kisses.  "  There's 
veiy  little  ho  hasn't  daring  enough  for  1  " 

We  talked  of  his  courage. 

**  Is  he  good  as  well  ?  *'  said  Julia,  more  to  herself  than  to  me ;  but  I 
sang  out, — 

»Good!     Oh,  so  kind!" 

This  appeared  to  comince  her. 

**  Very  generous  to  you  and  every  one,  is  he  not?"  she  said;  and 
fi'om  that  moment  was  all  questions  concerning  his  kind  treatment  of  tho 
boys,  and  as  to  their  looking  up  to  him. 

I  quitted  her,  taking  her  message  to  Heriot:  ^*  You  may  tell  him — 
tell  him  that  I  can't  write." 

Heriot  frowned  on  hearing  me  repeat  it. 

**  Humph  !  "  he  went,  and  was  bright  in  a  t\vinkling  :  **  that  means 
fihe'U  come  i  "  He  smacked  his  hands  together,  grew  black,  and  asked, 
**  Did  she  give  that  beast  Boddy  a  rose  ?  " 

I  had  to  confess  she  did  ;  and  feeling  a  twinge  of  my  treason  towards 
her,  felt  hers  towards  Heriot. 

"  Humph !  "  ho  went ;  **  she  shall  suffer  for  that." 

All  this  was  like  a  music  going  on  until  the  curtain  should  lift  and 
reveal  my  father  to  me. 

There  was  soon  a  secret  to  be  read  in  Heriot^s  face  for  one  who  loved 
it  as  I  did.  Julia's  betrayed  nothing.  I  was  not  taken  into  their  con- 
fidence, and  luckily  not;  otherwise  I  fear  I  should  have  served  them 
ill,  I  was  so  x>oor  a  dissembler  and  was  so  hotly  plied  with  interrogations 
by  the  suspicions  usher.  I  felt  sure  that  Heriot  and  Julia  met.  His  eyes 
were  on  her  all  through  prayer-time,  and  hers  wandered  over  the  boys' 
heads  till  they  rested  on  him,  when  they  gave  a  short  flutter  and  dropped, 
like  a  bird  shot  dead.  The  boys  must  have  had  some  knowledge  that 
love  was  busy  in  their  midst,  for  they  spoke  of  Heriot  and  Julia  as  a 
jolly  couple,  and  of  Boddy  as  one  meaning  to  play  the  part  of  old  Nick 
the  first  opportunity.  She  was  kinder  to  them  than  ever.  It  was  not  a 
new  thing  that  she  should  send  in  cakes  of  her  own  making,  but  it  was 
extraordinary  that  we  should  get  these  thoughtful  presents  as  often  as 
once  a  fortnight,  and  it  became  usual  to  hear  a  boy  exclaim,  either 
among  a  knot  of  fellows  or  to  himself,  '<  By  jingo,  she  is  a  pretty  girl!  " 
on  her  passiog  out  of  the  room,  and  sometimes  entirely  of  his  own  idea. 
I  am  persuaded  that  if  she  had  consented  to  marry  Boddy,  the  boys 
would  have  been  seriously  disposed  to  conspire  to  jump  up  in  the  church 
and  forbid  the  banns.     We  should  have  preferr^^d  to  \i%sA  \i<»  \a  V>^& 


' 
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junior  usbcr,  CatmoD,  of  whom  the  nunonr  ran  in  the  school  thai  he  ( 
drank  a  bottle  of  wine  and  was  sick  after  it,  and  he  was  therefore  a  ^ 
creature  to  our  minds ;  the  truth  of  the  rumour  being  confirmed  bj 
pale  complexion.  That  we  would  have  handed  our  blooming  princes 
him  was  full  proof  of  our  abhorrence  of  Boddy.  I  might  have  thoi 
with  the  other  boys  that  she  was  growing  prettier,  only  I  never  a 
imagine  her  so  delicious  as  w^hen  she  smiled  at  my  father. 
t  The  consequence  of  the  enlistment  of  the  whole  school  in  Heri 

'  interests  was  that  at  cricket-matches,  picnics  on  the  hills,  and  boa 

on  the  canal,  Mr.  Boddy  was  begirt  with  spies,  and  little  Ten 
reported  to  Heriot  a  conversation  that  he,  lying  hidden  in  tall  grass, 
heard  between  Boddy  and  Julia.  Boddy  asked  her  to  take  private  less 
in  French  from  him.  Heriot  listened  to  the  monstrons  tale  as  he  wai 
the  point  of  entering  Julia's  boat,  where  Boddy  sat  beside  her, 
Heriot  rowed  stroke-oar.  He  dipped  his  blade  and  said,  lond  enoug 
be  heard  by  me  in  Catman's  boat, — 

'*  Do  you  think  French  useful  in  a  military  education,  sir  ?  *' 

And  Boddy  said:  **  Yes,  of  course  it  is." 

Says  Heriot :  <<  Then  I  think  I  shall  take  lessons.*' 

Boddy  told  him  ho  was  taking  lessons  in  the  school. 

'<  Oh  1 "  says  Heriot,  **  I  mean  private  lessons ;  '*  and  here  he  repct 
one  of  Temple's  pieces  of  communication  :  ''  so  mach  more  can  be 
parted  in  a  private  lesson  !  " 

*  Boddy  sprang  half  up  from  his  scat.     '*  Row,  sir,  and  don't  id 
he  growled. 

**  Sit,  sir,  and  don't  dance  in  the  boat,  if  you  please,  or  the  lady ' 
be  overset,"  says  Heriot. 

Julia  requested  to  be  allowed  to  land  and  walk  home.  Boddy  can 
the  rudder  lines  and  leapt  on  the  bank  to  hand  her  out ;  then  all  the  b 
in  her  boat  and  in  Catman's  shouted,  '*Miss  Julia!  dear  Miss  Jn 
don't  leave  us!"  and  we  heard  wheedling  voices:  ''Don't  go  off  n 
him  alone !  "  Julia  bade  us  behave  weU  or  she  would  not  be  able 
come  out  with  us.  At  her  entreaty  Boddy  stepped  back  to  his  p 
and  the  two  boats  went  forward  like  swans  that  have  done  raffling  tl 
feathers. 

The  boys  were  exceedingly  disappointed  that  no  catastrophe  folloi 
the  events  of  the  day.  Heriot,  they  thought,  might  have  npset  the  \h 
saved  Julia,  and  drowned  Boddy,  and  given  us  a  feast  of  pleasun 
excitement :  instead  of  which  Boddy  lived  to  harass  us  with  his  tyrann 
impositions  and  spiteful  slaps,  and  it  was  to  him,  not  to  our  Heriot,  f 
Julia  was  most  gracious.     Some  of  us  discussed  her  conduct. 

**  She's  a  coquette,"  said  little  Temple.  I  went  off  to  the  Fre: 
dictionar}\ 

'•  Is  Julia  Rippenger  a  coquette,  Heriot  ?  "  I  asked  him. 
'  '*  Keep  girls  out  of  your  heads,  you  little  fellows,"  said  he,  deal 

I  me  a  smart  thump. 
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**  Is  a  coquette  a  nasty  girl  ?  "  I  persisted. 

**  No,  a  nice  one,  as  it  happens,''  was  his  answer. 

My  only  feeling  was  jealousy  of  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  sex 
possessed  by  Temple,  for  I  could  not  fathom  the  meaning  of  coquette ; 
but  he  had  sisters.  Temple  and  I  walked  the  grounds  together,  mutually 
declaring  how  much  we  would  forfeit  for  Heriot^s  sake.  By  this  time  my 
Sunday  visits  to  Julia  had  been  interdicted :  I  was  plunged,  as  it  were,  in 
the  pit  of  the  school,  and  my  di'eams  of  my  father  were  losing  distinctness. 
A  series  of  boxes  on  the  ears  from  Boddy  began  to  astound  and  transform 
me.  Mr.  Bippenger,  too,  threatened  me  with  canings,  though  my  offences 
were  slight.  **  Yes,'*  said  Temple  and  I,  in  chorus,  **  but  you  daren't 
strike  Heriot !  "  This  was  our  consolation,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
school.  Fancy,  then,  our  amazement  to  behold  him  laying  the  cane  on 
Heriot's  shoulders  as  fiercely  as  he  could,  and  Boddy  seconding  him. 
The  scene  was  terrible.  We  were  all  at  our  desks  doing  evening  tasks  for 
the  morrow,  a  great  match-day  at  cricket,  Boddy  watching  over  us,  and 
bellowing,  **  Silence,  at  your  work,  you  lazy  fellows,  if  you  want  lessons  to 
be  finished  at  ten  in  the  morning  !  "  A  noise  came  growing  towards  us 
from  below,  and  up  the  stairs  from  the  wet-weather  shed,  and  Heriot 
burst  into  the  room,  old  lUppenger  after  him,  panting. 

"  Mr.  Boddy,  you  wore  right,"  he  cried ;  **  I  find  him  a  prowler, 
breaking  all  rules  of  discipline.  A  perverted,  impudent  rascal !  An 
example  shall  be  set  to  my  school,  sir.  We  have  been  fiilling  lax.  What ! 
I  find  the  puppy  in  my  garden,  whistlmg — he  confesses — ^for  one  of  my 
servants  ....  here,  Mr.  Boddy,  if  you  please.  My  school  shall  see 
that  none  insult  me  with  impunity  !  "  He  laid  on  Heriot  like  a  wind  on 
a  bulrush.     Heriot  bent  his  shoulders  a  trifle,  not  his  head. 

'*  Hit  away,  sir,"  he  said,  during  the  storm  of  blows,  and  I,  thi'ough 
my  tears,  imagined  him  (as  I  do  now)  a  young  eagle  forced  to  bear  the 
thunder,  but  with  his  face  to  it.  Then  we  saw  Boddy  lay  hands  on  him, 
and  in  a  twinkling  down  pitched  the  usher,  and  the  boys  cheered — 
chirped,  I  should  say,  they  exulted  so,  and  merely  sang  out  like  birds, 
without  any  wilfulness  of  delight  or  defiance.  After  the  fall  of  Boddy  we 
had  no  sense  of  our  hero  suffering  shame.  Temple  and  I  clutched  fingers 
tight  as  long  as  the  blows  went  on.  We  hoped  for  Boddy  to  make  another 
attempt  to  touch  Heriot ;  he  held  near  the  master,  looking  ready  to  spring, 
like  a  sallow  panther ;  we  kept  hoping  he  would,  in  our  horror  of  the  mur- 
derous slashes  of  the  cane  ;  and  not  a  syllable  did  Heriot  utter.  Temple 
and  I  started  up,  unaware  of  what  we  were  going  to  do,  or  of  anything 
until  we  had  got  a  blow  apiece,  and  were  in  the  thick  of  it,  and  Boddy 
had  us  both  by  the  collars,  and  was  knocking  our  heads  together,  as  he 
dragged  us  back  to  our  seats.  But  the  boys  told  us  we  stopped  the 
execution.  Mr.  Bippenger  addressed  us  before  he  left  the  school-room. 
Saddlebank,  Salter,  and  a  good  many  others  plugged  their  ears  with  their 
fists.  That  night  Boddy  and  Catman  paced  in.  the  bed-chambers^  Ia 
prevent  plotting  and  conspiracy,  they  said.     I  loii%<&^  \ft  %<b\.  iss^  ^rai'^ 
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about  Ilcriot,  and  thought  of  lum»  and  dreamed  of  blood,  and  woke  u 
the  morning  wondering  what  made  me  cry,  and  mj  arms  and  back  ver 
Biiil'.  Ueriot  was  gay  as  ever,  bnt  had  fits  of  reserve ;  the  word  passec 
roimd  that  wo  were  nut  to  talk  of  yestordaj  evening.  Wo  feared  ht 
would  refuse  to  play  in  the  match. 

**Why  not?"  said  he,  staring  at  ua  angrily.  ''Has  Saddlebanl 
broken  his  arm,  and  can't  bowl  ?  '* 

No,  Baddlebank  was  in  excellent  trim,  though  shomcfacedy  as  im 
Baiter,  and  most  of  the  big  boys  were.  They  begged  Heriot  to  let  then 
shake  his  hand. 

**  Wait  till  we  win  om*  match,*'  said  Heriot. 

JuUa  did  not  appear  at  morning  prayers. 

<'Ah,"  said  Temple,  '' it'd  make  her  sick  to  hear  old  MasBarn 
praying."  It  had  nearly  made  him  sick,  he  added,  and  I  immediatel; 
L'lt  that  it  had  nearly  made  me  pick.' 

We  supposed  wo  should  not  see  Jiditi  at  the  match.  She  came,  ho\T 
ever,  and  talked  to  everybody.  I  could  not  contain  myself,  I  wanted  si 
to  tell  her  what  had  befallen  Heriot  overnight,  while  he  was  batting,  ani 
the  whole  groimd  cheering  his  hits.     I  on  one  side  of  her  whispered — 

**  I  say,  Julia,  my  dear,  I  say,  do  you  know  ....*' 

And  Temple  on  the  other :  **  Miss  Julia,  I  wish  you'd  lot  me  tcl 
you  .  .  .  .  " 

We  longed  to  arouse  her  pity  for  Heriot  at  tho  moment  she  wa? 
tulmiring  him,  but  she  checked  us,  and  as  she  was  surrounded  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  tho  tovin,  and  particular  friends  of  hers,  wo  could  no: 
speak  out.  Heriot  brought  his  bat  to  the  booth  for  eighty-nino  runs.  HL; 
sleeve  happened  to  be  unbuttoned,  and  thcro  on  his  arm  was  a  mark  of 
tho  cane. 

"  Look ! ''  I  said  to  Julia.     But  the  looked  at  me. 

"  Richie,  are  vou  ill  ?  " 

She  assured  me  I  wasj  \CTy  pale,  and  I  felt  her  Irombling  excessively, 
and  her  parasol  was  coveriug  us. 

**  Here,  Hoy,  Temple,"  v.e  heard  Heriot  call;  **hero,  come  hero,  and 
bowl  to  me." 

I  went  and  bowled  till  I  thought  my  hciid  was  living  after  tho  ball  acil 
g(  ttiug  knocks,  it  swam  and  throbbed  so  horribly. 

Temple  related  afterwards  that  I  fell,  and  was  carried  all  the  way  from 
the  cricket-fjcld  home  by  Heriot,  who  would  not  give  mo  up  to  the  usher. 
I  was  in  Julia's  chr.rfi^c  three  days.  Ever}-  time  I  spoke  of  her  father  and 
Heriot,  she  cried,  **  Ob,  hush  1  "  and  had  tears  on  her  eyelids.  When  I 
was  quito  stri^ug  again,  I  made  lior  hear  me  out.  She  held  me  and 
rocked  over  mo  liko  a  groen  tree  in  tho  wind  and  rain. 

**  Was  any  name  mentioned  ?  "  hIio  asked,  with  her  mouth  working, 
and  to  my  **  No,"  said  ''  No,  she  knew  there  was  none,"  and  seemed  to 
drink  and  choke,  and  was  one  minute  calm,  all  but  a  trembling  hanging 
uudcrlip,  next  smiling  on  mo,  and  next  having  her  face  carved  in 
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by  the  jerking  little  tngs  of  her  month,  which  I  disliked  to  see,  for  she 
would  say  nothing  of  what  she  thought  of  Heriot,  and  I  thought  to 
myself,  though  I  forbore  to  speak  unkindly,  **  It's  no  use  your  making 
yourself  look  ugly,  Julia.'*  If  she  had  talksd  of  Heriot,  I  should  have 
thought  that  crying  persons'  kisses  were  agreeable. 

On  my  return  into  the  school,  I  found  it  in  a  convulsion  of  excitement, 
owing  to  Horiot's  sending  Boddy  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  with  pistols. 
Mr.  llippenger  preached  a  sermon  to  the  boys  concerning  the  an- Christian 
spirit  and  hideous  moral  perversity  of  one  who  would  oven  consent  to  fight 
a  duel.  How  much  more  reprehensible,  then,  was  one  that  could  bring 
Lirasclf  to  defy  a  fellow- creature  to  mortal  combat !  We  were  not  of  his 
opinion ;  and  as  those  questions  are  carried  by  majorities,  we  decided 
that  Boddy  was  a  coward,  and  approved  the  idea  that  Heriot  would  have 
to  shoot  or  scourge  him  when  the  holidays  came.  Mr.  Rippenger  con- 
cluded his  observations  by  remarking  that  the  sharpest  ](iunishment  he 
could  inflict  upon  Heriot  was  to  leave  him  to  his  own  conscience ;  which 
he  did  for  three  days,  and  then  asked  him  if  he  was  in  a  fit  state  of  mind 
to  bog  Mr.  Boddy' s  pardon  publicly. 

**  I'm  quite  prepared  to  tell  him  what  I  think  of  him  publicly,  sir," 
said  Heriot. 

A  murmur  of  exultation  passed  through  the  school.  Mr.  llippenger 
seized  little  Temple,  and  flogged  him.  Far  from  dreading  the  rod,  now 
that  Heriot  and  Temple  had  tasted  it,  I  thought  of  punishment  as  a  mad 
pleasure,  not  a  bit  more  awful  than  the  burning  furze-bush  plunged  into 
by  our  fellows  in  a  follow-my-leader  scamper  on  the  common ;  so  I 
caught  Temple's  hand  as  ho  went  by  me,  and  said,  eagerly,  "  Shall  I  sing 
out  hurrah  ?  ** 

"  Bother  it  I "  was  Temple's  answer,  for  he  had  taken  a  stinging  dozen, 
and  had  a  tender  skin. 

Mr.  llippenger  called  me  up  to  him,  to  inform  me  that,  whoever  I 
was,  and  whatever  I  was,  and  I  might  be  a  Uttle  impostor  foisted  on  his 
benevolence,  yet  he  would  bring  me  to  a  knowledge  of  myself :  he  gave 
me  warning  of  it;  and  if  my  father  objected  to  his  method,  my  father 
must  write  word  to  that  effect,  and  attend  punctually  to  business  duties, 
for  Surrey  House  was  not  an  almshouse,  either  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
of  high  connection,  or  of  the  sons  of  vagabonds.  Mr.  Rippenger  added  a 
spuming  shove  on  my  shoulder  to  his  recommendation  to  me  to  resume 
my  seat.  I  did  not  understand  him  at  all.  I  was,  in  fact,  indebted  to  a 
boy  named  Drew,  a  known  sneak,  for  the  explanation,  in  itself  diflicult  to 
comprehend.  It  was,  that  Mr.  Rippenger  was  losing  patience  because  he 
had  received  no  money  on  account  of  my  boarding  and  schooling.  The 
intelligence  filled  my  head  like  the  buzz  of  a  fly,  occupying  my  medi- 
tations without  leading  them  anywhere.  I  spoke  on  the  subject  to 
Heriot. 

**  Oh,  the  sordid  old  brute !  **  said  he  of  Mr.  Rippenger.  "How  can 
he  know  the  habits  and  feelings  of  gentlemen  ?    Your  father's  travelling, 
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and  can*t  write,  of  coarse.  My  father*!  in  India,  and  I  get  a  letter  from 
him  about  once  a  year.  We  know  one  another,  and  I  know  he's  one  ol 
the  best  officers  in  the  British  army.  It*s  jost  the  way  with  schoolmaster: 
and  tradesmen :  they  don't  care  whether  a  man  is  doing  bis  duty  to  bb 
country ;  he  must  attend  to  them,  settle  accounts  with  them — hang  them  I 
i;  111  send  you  money,  dear  little  lad,  after  IVo  left." 

!;■  He  dispersed  my  brooding  fit.     I  was  sure  my  father  was  a  fountaii 

^  of  gold,  and  only  happened  to  be  travelling.     Besides,  Heriot*s  love  fo] 

Julia,  whom  none  of  us  saw  now,  was  an  incessant  distraction.     She  die 

,  ^^  not  appear  at  prayers.     She  sat  up  in  the  gallery  at  church,  hardly  to  h 

I  ''  spied.   A  letter  that  Heriot  flung  over  the  garden-wall  for  her  was  retume< 

1  ;  to  him,  open,  enclosed  by  post. 

■■  **  A  letter  for  Walter  Heriot,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Boddy,  lifting  it  high  fo 

!  \,  Heriot  to  walk  and  fetch  it ;  and  his  small  eyes  blinked  when  Heriot  sfti< 

;  '•  aloud  on  his  way,  cheerfully, — 

,  ;  **  A  letter  from  the  colonel  in  India  !  '* 

;  ;  Boddy  waited  a   minute,  and  then  said,   **  Is  your  father   in   goo: 

1  .■  health  ?  " 

;  ".^  Heriot's  face  was  scarlet.     At  first  ho  stuttered,  "  My  father ! — I  hop- 

,  ■.  ■■  so !     What  have  vou  in  common  with  him,  sir  ?  " 

**  You  stated  that  the  letter  was  from  your  father,"  said  Boddv. 
"1^  **^Vhatifitis,  sir?" 

**  Oh,  in  that  case,  nothing  whatever  to  me." 

They  talked  on,  and  the  youngest  of  us  could  perceive  Boddy  wa' 
bursting  with  devilish  glee.  Heriot  got  a  letter  posted  to  Julia.  It  was 
laid  on  his  desk,  with  her  name  scratched  completely  out,  and  his  put  in 
its  place.  He  grew  pale  and  sad,  but  did  his  work,  playing  his  games, 
and  only  letting  his  friends  speak  to  him  of  lessons  and  play.  His  counFel 
to  me  was  that,  in  spite  of  everything,  I  was  always  to  stick  to  my  tasks 
and  my  cricket.  His  sadness  ho  could  not  conceal.  He  looked  like  an 
old  lamp  with  a  poor  light  in  it.  Not  a  boy  in  the  school  missed  seeic^ 
how  Boddy's  flat  head  perpetually  had  a  side-eye  on  him. 

All  this  came  to  an  end.  John  Salter's  father  lived  on  the  other  side 
of  the  downs,  and  invited  three  of  us  to  spend  a  day  at  his  house.  The 
selection  included  Heriot,  Saddlcbank,  and  me.  Mr.  Rippenger,  not  liking 
to  refuse  Mr.  Salter,  consented  to  our  going,  but  pretended  that  I  was  too 
young.  Salter  said  his  mother  and  sisters  very  much  wished  to  make  my 
acquaintance.  We  went  in  his  father's  carriage.  A  jolly  wind  blew 
clouds  and  dust  and  leaves  :  I  could  have  fancied  I  was  going  to  my  own 
father.  The  sensation  of  freedom  had  a  magical  eflect  on  me,  so  that  I 
was  the  wildest  talker  of  them  all.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  familv 
I  led  the  conversation ;  and  I  did  not  leave  Salter's  house  without 
receiving  an  assurance  from  his  elder  sisters  that  they  were  in  love  with 
me.  Wo  drove  home — back  to  prison,  we  called  it — full  of  good  thingii, 
talking  of  Salter's  father's  cellar  of  wine  land  of  my  majority  Bnx^gnndy, 
which  I  said,  believing  it,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  dozen ;  uid  an 
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appointment  was  made  for  ns  to  meet  at  Dipwell  Farm,  to  assist  in  con- 
suming it,  in  my  honour  and  mj  father's.  That  matter  settled,  I  felt 
myself  rolling  over  and  over  at  a  great  rate,  and  clasping  a  joniper-tree. 
The  horses  had  trenched  from  the  chalk  road  on  to  the  downs.  I  had 
heen  shot  out.  Heriot  and  Salter  had  jumped  out — Heriot  to  look  after 
me ;  hut  Saddlehank  and  the  coachman  were  driving  at  a  great  rate  over 
the  dark  slope.  Salter  felt  some  anxiety  concerning  his  father's  horses, 
so  we  left  him  to  pursue  them,  and  walked  on  laughing,  Heriot  praising 
me  for  my  pluck, 

"  I  say  good-by  to  you  to-night,  Richie,'*  said  he.  "  We're  certain 
to  meet  again.  I  shall  go  to.  a  military  school.  Mind  you  enter  a  cavalry 
regiment  when  you're  man  enough.  Look  in  the  Army  List,  you'll  find 
me  there.  My  aunt  shall  make  a  journey  and  call  on  you  while  you're  at 
Rippenger's,  so  you  shan't  be  quite  lonely." 

To  my  grief,  I  discovered  that  Heriot  had  resolved  he  would  not 
return  to  school.  ' 

** You'll  get  thrashed,"  he  said;  **  I  can't  help  it:  I  hope  you've 
grown  tough  by  this  time.  I  can't  stay  here.  I  feel  more  like  a  dog 
than  a  man  in  that  house  now.  I'll  see  you  back  safe.  No  crying,  young 
comet  I " 

We  had  lost  the  sound  of  the  carriage.  Heriot  fell  to  musing.  He 
remarked  that  the  accident  took  away  from  Mr.  Salter  the  responsibility 
of  delivering  him  at  Surrey  House ;  but  that  he,  Heriot,  was  bound,  for 
Mr.  Salter's  sake,  to  conduct  me  to  the  doors ;  an  unintelligible  refine- 
ment of  reasoning  to  my  wits.  We  reached  our  town  between  two  and 
three  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  ladder  leaning  against  one  of  the 
houses  in  repair  near  the  school.  **  You  are  here,  are  you !  "  said  Heriot, 
speaking  to  the  ladder :  **  you'll  do  me  a  service — the  last  I  shall  want  in 
the  neighbourhood."  He  managed  to  poise  the  ladder  on  his  shoulder, 
and  moved  forward. 

**  Are  we  going  in  through  the  window  ?  "  I  asked,  seeing  him  fix  the 
ladder  against  the  school-house  wall. 

He  said,  **  Hush  ;  keep  a  look-out." 

I  saw  him  mount  high.  When  he  tapped  at  the  window  I  remembered 
it  was  Julia's ;  I  heard  her  cry  out  inside.  The  window  rose  slowly. 
Heriot  spoke : — 

**  I  have  come  to  say  good-by  to  you,  Julia,  dear  girl :  don't  be 
afraid  of  me."  She  answered  inaudibly  to  my  ears.  He  begged  her  to 
come  to  him  once,  only  once,  and  hear  him  and  take  his  hand.  She  was 
timid ;  he  had  her  fingers  first,  then  her  whole  arm,  and  she  leaned  over 
him.     ^*  Julia,  my  sweet  dear  girl,"  he  said ;  and  she — 

**  Heriot,  Walter,  don't  go — don't  go ;  you  do  not  care  for  me  if  you 
go.      Oh,  don't  go." 

**  We've  come  to  it,"  said  Heriot. 

She  asked  why  he  was  not  in  bed,  and  moaned  on  :  *'  Don't  go."  I 
was  speechless  with  wonder  at  the  night  and  the  scene.    They  whispered ; 
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I  saw  their  faces  .close  together)  and  Herioi's  anns  itonnd  her  neck.   ''0 
Heriot,  my  darlmg,  my  Walter/*  she  said,  crying,  I  kxiew  by  the  soond 

her  voice. 

**  Tell  me  you  lore  me,"  said  Heriot. 
*'  I  do,  I  do,  only  don't  go,**  she  answered. 
;)  *«  Will  you  love  me  faithfully  ?  '* 

l^^  *a  will;  I  do." 

"  Say,  *  I  love  you,  Walter.*  " 
"  I  love  you,  Walter.**  • 

"  For  over.'* 
j  <<  For  ever.     Oh !  what  a  morning  for  mo.    Do  yon  enuell  my  hone 

■  I  suckle  ?    Oh,  don*t  go  away  from  me,  Walter.    Do  yon  love  me  so  ?  " 

, I  ^:  ''I'd  go  through  a  regiment  of  sahres  to  get  at  yon." 

\\  *'  But  smell  the  night  air ;  how  sweet !  oh,  how  sweet !     No,  not  k 

;  1  me,  if  you  are  going  to  leave  me  ;  not  kiss  me,  if  you  can  be  so  cruel ! 

■ !  ti  **  Do  you  dream  of  me  in  your  bed  ?  " 

■  ij  **  Yes,  every  night." 

**  God  bless  the  bed  !  '* 

<<  Every  night  I  dream  of  you.  Oh !  brave  Heriot ;  dear  dear  Walt 
you  did  not  betray  me ;  my  father  struck  you,  and  you  let  him  for  i 
sake.  Every  night  I  pray  heaven  to  make  you  forgive  hin^  :  I  thouj: 
you  would  hate  me.  I  cried  till  I  was  glad  yon  could  not  see  me.  Lo 
at  those  two  little  stars ;  no,  they  hurt  me,  I  can't  look  at  them  e^ 
again.  But  no,  you  are  not  going ;  you  want  to  frighten  me.  1 
smell  the  flowers.  Don't  make  them  poison  to  me.  Oh,  what  a  momii 
for  mo  when  you're  lost !  And  me,  to  look  out  on  the  night  alone  !  ^ 
no  more  kisses  !  Oh,  yes,  I  will  kiss  you,  dear." 
Heriot  said  :  **  Your  mother  was  Irish,  Julia." 
'*  Yes.     She  would  have  loved  you." 

**  I've  Irish   blood  too.     Give  me  her  portrait.     It's  the  image 
you. 

'*  To  take  away  ?     Walter !  not  to  take  it  away  ?  '* 
**  Y^ou  darling  !  to  keep  me  sure  of  you." 
**  Part  with  my  mother's  poi*trait  ?  " 
<*  \Miy,  yes,  if  you  love  me  one  bit." 
**But  you  are  younger  than  me,  Heriot," 
'*Then,  good-night,  good-by,  Julia." 
*«  Walter,  I  will  fetch  it." 

Heriot  now  told  her  I  was  below,  and  she  looked  down  on  me  ai 
called  my  name  sofLly,  sending  kisses  from  her  fingers  while  he  gave  tl 
cause  for  oiu*  late  retuni. 

**  Some  one  must  bo  sitting  up  for  you — are  we  safe  ?  **  she  said. 
Heriot  laughed,  and  pressed  for  the  portrait. 

'^It  is  all  I  have.  Why  should  you  not  have  it?  I  want  to  I 
remembered.'* 

She  sobbed  as  she  said  this  and  disappeared.    Heriot  still  talked  int 
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her  room.  I  thongbt  I  heard  a  noido  of  the  gardexi-door  opening.  A 
man  came  out  rashiDg  toward  the  ladder.  I  called  in  terror  ;  ^*  Mr.  £oddy» 
stop,  sir."  He  pushed  me  savagely  aside,  pitching  his  whole  force 
against  the  ladder.  Heriot  pulled  down  Julia's  window;  he  fell  with 
a  heavy  thump  on  the  ground,  and  I  heard  a  shriek  above.  He  tried  to 
spring  to  his  feet  but  dropped,  supported  himself  on  one  of  his  hands,  and 
cried : — 

"  All  right ;  no  harm  done  ;  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Boddy  ?  I  thought 
I'd  try  one  of  the  attics,  as  wo  were  late,  not  to  disturb  the  house.  I'm 
not  hurt,  I  tell  you,"  he  cried  as  loud  as  he  could. 

The  usher's  words  were  in  a  confusion  of  rage  and  inquiries.  He 
commanded  Heriot  to  stand  on  his  legs,  abused  him,  asked  what  he 
meant  by  it,  accused  him  of  depravity,  of  crime,  of  disgraceful  conduct, 
and  attempted  to  pluck  him  from  the  spot. 

**  Hands  off  me,"  said  Heriot ;  **  I  can  help  myself.  The  youngster  '11 
help  me,  and  we'll  go  round  to  the  front  door.  I  hope,  sir,  you  will 
behave  like  a  gentleman  ;  make  no  row  here,  Mr.  Boddy,  if  you've  any 
respect  for  people  inside.  We  were  upset  by  Mr.  Salter's  carriage  ;  it's 
damaged  my  leg,  I  believe.  Have  the  goodness,  sir,  to  go  in  by  your 
road,  and  we'll  go  round  and  knock  at  the  front  door  in  the  proper  way. 
We  shall  have  to  disturb  the  house  after  all." 

Heriot  insisted.  I  was  astonished  to  see  Boddy  obey  him  and 
leave  us,  after  my  dear  Heriot  had  hopped  with  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
to  the  comer  of  the  house  fronting  the  road.  While  we  were  standing 
alone  a  light  cart  drove  by.  Heriot  hailed  it,  and  hopped  up  to  the 
driver. 

**  Take  me  to  London,  there's  a  good  fellow,'*  he  said ;  **  I'm  a 
gentleman ;  you  needn't  look  fixed.  I'll  pay  you  well  and  thank 
you.  But  quick.  Haul  mo  up,  up  ;  here's  my  hand.  By  jingo  I  this 
is  pain.'* 

The  man  said,  **  Scamped  it  out  of  school,  sir  7  ** 

Heriot  replied :  **  Mum.  Rely  on  me  when  I  tell  you  I'm  a 
gentleman." 

**  Well,  if  I  pick  up  a  gentleman  I  oan*t  be  doing  a  bad  business," 
said  the  man,  hauliug  him  in  tenderly. 

Heriot  sung  to  mo  in  his  sweet  manner :  <'  Good-by,  little  Bichie. 
Knock  when  five  minutes  are  over.  God  bless  you,  dear  little  lad  i 
Leg  '11  get  well  by  morning,  never  fear  for  me  ;  and  we'll  meet  somehow  ; 
we'll  drink  the  Burgundy.     No  crying.     Kiss  your  hand  to  me." 

I  kissed  my  hand  to  him.  I  had  no  tears  to  shed  ;  my  chest  kept 
heaving  enormously.  My  friend  was  gone.  I  stood  in  the  road  strain- 
ing  to  hear  the  last  of  the  wheels  after  they  had  long  been  silent. 
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A  Tale  of  a  Uoosn. 

From  thnt  hour  till  llic  day  Hcriot's  outit  come  to  B&e  tu«,  I' 
tiMnatically  out  of  m}-sclf  m  extreme  flights  of  imagitiaUont  loci 
doors  up,  as  it  were,  all  the  faster  for  the  eitremest  strokes  of  Mr. 
jiCDger'B  rod.  Ho  rtraniked  justly  tlint  I  grew  on  impeuetrahlj 
boy,  a  conatitutioQiU  rebel,  a  coUoub  lamp  :  and  assured  me  that  i 
fiithcr  woulil  not  pay  for  me.  I  at  leaf.t  should  not  escape  my  debts, 
title  of  little  iuipoetor,  transmitted  &Dm  the  master's  inoaLb  to  tbo  i 
in  designation  of  one  \cha  had  come  to  bim  as  a  youug  priDc«,  m 
whom  he  had  not  reooived  one  penny's  indemnifieatton,  uatunUlr  ( 
me  to  haTo  fights  with  soTeral  of  the  boys.  Wbereupon  I  whs  repo< 
I  was  prayed  at  to  moia  my  spirit,  and  floggt-d  to  exercise  mjf  I 
The  prayers  I  soon  learnt  to  laugh  to  scorn.  Tbo  fioggings,  KiW , 
were  over,  crowned  mo  with  delicious  sensations  of  martyrdom.  '. 
while  the  sting  lasted  I  could  say,  it's  for  Heriot  and  Jnlia  !  and  it 
me  a  wonderful  peuetrntiun  into  the  mournful  ecstasy  of  love.  Julia 
sent  away  to  a  relative  by  the  sea-side,  because,  one  of  the 
told  me,  she  conld  not  bear  to  hear  of  luy  being  beatea.  Air.  Rippi 
summoned  me  to  bis  private  room  to  bid  nie  inform  him  whetll 
bad  other  rclntires  besides  my  futher,  sudi  as  grandfather,  grandmot 
nnolca,  or  aunts,  or  a  motbor.  I  dare  say  Julia  would  have  led  a 
break  my  word  to  my  father  by  epeaking  of  old  Riveralcy,  ft  pUea  I 
longed  for  since  my  father  had  grown  so  distant  and  dim  to  me  ;  but 
fcssion  to  Mr.  Bippengor  seemed,  as  he  said  of  Hcriot's  behaviour  ton 
him,  a  grose  breach  of  trust  to  iny  father ;  so  I  refused  steadilv  u>  ana 
and  eufforod  the  consequences  now  on  ray  dear  father's  behalf. 

Hcriot's  aunt  brought  me  a  cake,  aud  in  a  letter  from  him  an  ea 
ordinary  sum  of  mouty  for  a  boy  of  my  age.  He  wrote  that  be 
gboold  want  it  fo  pay  my  debts  for  treats  to  the  bo\-s  and  ke«p  I 
good  humour.  He  believed  also  that  his  people  mpant  to  hnvo 
the  Christmas  holidays.  The  sum  be  sent  me  was  five  ponnda,  CMXti 
enclosed.  I  felt  myself  a  prince  again.  The  money  was  like  s  gol 
(;ate  through  which  freedom  twinkled  a  finger.  Forthwith  I  paid , 
debts,  amounting  to  two  ponnds  twelve  shillings,  and  iostmcted  a 
of  day-boarders,  commercial  fellows,  whose  heavj-  aud  Tuyettinoaa  cbti 
for  commissions  run  np  a  bill  in  no  time,  to  prepare  to  brii)({  tu 
for  a  feast  on  Saturday.  Temple  abominated  Iho  trading  propetui 
of  these  boys.  "They  never  got  licked  and  they've  alwuya  gut 
at  least  I  know  tbey  always  get  mine,"  said  ho  ;  "  bat  yen  uid  I  J 
Heriot  despise  them."  Oar  position  towards  them  was  tbiit  of 
encumbered  aristocm^-y,  uid  really  they  paid  us  great  respMcL  Tbtf 
was  that,  when  they  bud  trusted  ns,  they  were  eompelled 
(luiouR,  for  Heriot  had  instilled  the  aeutiucnt  iu  the  tehoul  tbal 
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never  failed  to  wipe  out  debts  in  the  long  run,  so  it  was  their  interest  to 
make  us  feel  they  knew  us  to  be  gentlemen,  who  were  at  some  time  or 
other  sure  to  pay,  and  thus  also  they  operated  on  our  consciences.  From 
which  it  followed  that  one  title  of  superiority  among  us,  ranking  next  in 
the  order  of  nobility  to  the  dignity  conferred  by  Mr.  Bippenger's  rod,  was 
the  being  down  in  their  books.  Temple  and  I  walked  in  the  halo  of 
unlimited  credit  like  more  than  mortal  twins.  I  gave  an  order  for  four 
bottles  of  champagne. 

On  the  Friday  evening  Catman  walked  out  with  us.  His  studious 
habits  endeared  him  to  us  immensely,  owing  to  his  having  his  head  in  his 
book  on  all  occasions,  and  a  walk  under  his  superintendence  was  first- 
cousin  to  liberty.  Some  boys  roamed  ahead,  some  lagged  behind,  while 
Catman  turned  over  his  pages,  sounding  the  return  only  when  it  grew 
dark.  The  rumour  of  the  champagne  had  already  intoxicated  the  boys. 
.  There  was  a  companion  and  most  auspicious  rumour  that  Boddy  was 
going  to  bo  absent  on  Saturday.  If  so,  we  said,  we  may  drink  our 
champagne  under  Catman' s  nose  and  he  be  none  the  wiser.  Saddlebank 
undertook  to  manage  our  feast  for  us.  Coming  home  over  the  downs, 
just  upon  twilight.  Temple  and  I  saw  Saddlebank  carrying  a  long  withy 
upright.  We  asked  him  what  it  was  for.  He  shouted  back  :  **  It's  for 
fortune.  You  keep  the  rearguard."  Then  we  saw  him  following  a  man 
and  a  flock  of  geese,  and  imitating  the  action  of  the  man  with  his  green 
wand.  As  we  were  ready  to  laugh  at  anything  Saddlebank  did,  we 
laughed  at  this.  The  man  walked  hke  one  half  asleep,  and  appeared  to 
wake  up  now  and  then  to  find  that  he  was  right  in  the  middle  of  his 
geese,  and  then  he  waited,  and  Saddlebank  waited  behind  him.  Presently 
.  the  geese  passed  a  lane  leading  off  the  downs.  We  saw  Saddlebank  duck 
his  wand  in  a  coaxing  way,  like  an  angler  dropping  his  fly  for  fish  ;  he 
made  all  sorts  of  cmious  easy  flourishes  against  the  sky  and  branched  up 
the  lane.  We  struck  after  him,  httle  suspecting  that  he  had  a  goose  in 
front,  but  he  had ;  he  had  cut  one  of  the  loiterers  off  from  the  flock  ;  and 
to  see  him  handle  his  wand  on  either  side  his  goose,  encouraging  it  to  go 
forward,  and  remonstrating,  and  addressing  it  in  bits  of  Latin,  and  the 
creature  pattering  stiff  and  astonished,  sent  us  in  a  dance  of  laughter. 

**  What  have  you  done,  old  Saddle  ?  "  said  Temple,  though  it  was 
perfectly  clear  what  Saddlebank  had  done. 

''I've  carved  off  a  slice  of  Michaelmas,"  said  Saddlebank,  and  he 
hewed  the  air  to  flick  deHcately  at  his  goose's  head. 

**  What  do  you  mean — a  slice  ?  "  said  we. 

We  wanted  to  be  certain  the  goose  was  captured  booty.     Saddlebank 
would  talk  nothing  but  his  firn.     Temple  fetched  a  roaring  sigh : 

**  Oh  !  how  good  this  goose  'd  be  with  our  champagne." 

The  idea  seized  and  enraptured  me.     ''  Saddlebank,  I'll  buy  him  of 
you,"  I  said. 

''  Chink  won't  'flavour  him,"  said  Saddlebank,  still  at  his  business ; 
<*here,  you  two,  cut  back  by  the  down  and  try  all  your  might  to  get  a 
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duzen  apples  boforo  Cattuau  cooiita  heads  nt  the  door,  nnd  yan  bulA 
tongui^e." 

We  shot  past  the  mim  witli  the  gceso — I  pitied  boa — dipped  & 
uf  the  down,  and  by  dint  of  hard  rmming  reuL-hed   Uie  mniti  str«e^ 
I'or  sppleB,  betbro  Ciitnuui  appeared  there.    Apples,  ehampagoe,  knd 
were  now  provided ;  alt  that  v/aa  loft  to  think  of  wa«   the  SOOM.' 
glorified  SaddlehaJik's  de\-erDe6s  to  tho  bojra. 

■'  Bj-  jingo  !  whiit  n  treut  you'U  have,"  Temple   said   unoog 
lui'Bling  with  our  secret. 

Saddlubaak  pleaded  that  he  had  miBsed  tua  vra;  <m  preseatiDg  li 
tju  miautes  after  time.  Xo  me  aud  Temple  he  breathed  of  Roose,  I 
ahunced  as  ;  ho  Lad  uo  fun  in  him  till  Saturdnv  afternoon,  when  0 
called  out  to  hear  if  we  were  for  criuket  or  a  ■xaik. 

"  A  walk  on  tho  downs,"  said  Saddlebatdc. 

Temple  and  I  echoed  him,  and  Baddlebauk  mottonod  his  hnod 
Lc  were  whcedlijig  his  gooee  aloog.  Saddlebauk  spoke  a  ironl  lu  m] 
miesioncis.  1  waa  to  leave  the  arrangements  for  the  feast  to  hnn, 
Juhn  Salter  was  at  home  tmwell,  bo  3addlebank  was  chief.  Ki 
did  wo  staud  on  tho  downs  than  he  gathered  ns  all  in  a  circLa,  and  i 
off  hig  cap  threw  in  it  some  slips  of  paper.  We  had  to  draw  lol 
should  keep  by  OatiaaD  out  of  twenty-seven  ;  filluL'a  blAiiks  wn 
Temple  dashed  his  hand  into  the  cap  first.  "Like  my  luok,"  be 
and  pocketed  both  hsts  aa  he  began  stmtting  awsy  to  hide  his  daipa 
at  drawing  a  blank.  I  bought  a  substitute  for  him  at  tho  priua  of  I 
cronu, — Drew,  a  follow  we  were  glad  to  get  rid  of ;  he  TCitnted  5va  shi 
The  feast  was  irorth  fifty,  bnt  to  haggle  about  prices  ebowod  tba 
He  begged  us  to  put  by  a  taste  for  him  ;  he  was  groaned  out  of  fa 
The  fifteen  looked  so  wretched  when  they  saw  themselvca  divided  lin 
that  I  gave  them  a  shilling  a-pieco  to  console  thnn.  Tht'j  took 
instructiuDs  from  Saddlebaok  as  to  bow  they  were  to  Snrronud  Cl 
and  make  htm  fancy  us  to  be  all  in  hie  neighbourhood ;  and  thoaw* 
hands,  thoy  requestiog  ns  feebly  to  drink  their  healths,  and  we  i 
ay,  that  wo  would.  Temple  was  in  di^truas  of  spirits  bocaoM  < 
having  been  ignominiously  bought  off.  Suddlobank,  however,  p 
such  a  pace  that  no  one  bad  leisure  for  melancholy,  "  FU  gel 
fellows  up  to  b oiling- poiut,"  said  ho.  Thero  was  a  tnuuoiidonaly  bl 
overhead.  On  a  sudden  he  halted,  cicloimitig ;  "  Cooks  and  grUf 
what  about  sago  nad  oaiona  ? "  Oidy  Temple  and  I  jamped 
moanmg  of  this.  We  drew  lots  lor  a  me^enger,  and  it  wa«  miaen 
behold  an  unfortnnate  fellow  touch  Saddlr^boidc's  hand  edntaian^ 
notohod  bit  of  stick,  and  find  himself  condcmuvd  to  go  and  tray 
onions  somewhere,  without  knowing  what  it  was  for ; — how  eon 
goees  we  were  going  to  cook  a  raw  goose  I  Tba  lot  fell  lo  a  hof 
Bamiihcd,  a  big  slow  boy,  half  way  np  every  clafis  ho  was  in, 
stupid  out  of  school ;  which  made  Saddlobaak  say :  '*  Tbej*! 
the  biid  that  wauta  stnlKng."    Bamshed  wan  directed 
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The  others  asked  why  he  was  trotted  after  sage  and  onions.  ''  Because 
he's  an  awful  goose,"  said  Saddlebank.  Temple  and  I  thought  the  word 
was  out  and  hurrahed,  and  back  came  Bamshed.  We  had  a  task  in 
persuading  him  to  resume  his  expedition,  as  well  as  Saddlebank  to  forgive 
us.  Saddlebank's  anger  was  excessive.  We  conciliated  him  by  calling 
him  captain,  and  pretending  to  swear  an  oath  of  allegiance.  He  now  led 
us  through  a  wood  on  to  some  fields  down  to  &  shady  dell,  where  we  were 
to  hold  the  feast  in  privacy.  He  did  not  descend  it  himself.  Vexatious 
as  it  was  to  see  a  tramp's  tent  there,  we  nevertheless  acknowledged  the 
respectful  greeting  of  the  women  and  the  man  with  a  few  questions  about 
tent-pegs,  pots,  and  tin  mugs.  Saddlebank  remained  aloft,  keeping  a 
look-out  for  the  day-school  fellows,  Chaunter,  Davis,  and  Bystop,  my 
commissioners.  They  did  not  keep  us  waiting  long.  They  had  driven 
to  the  spot  in  a  cart,  according  to  Saddlebank's  directions.  Our  provisions 
were  in  three  large  hampers.  We  praised  their  forethought  loudly  at  the 
sight  of  an  extra  bottle  of  champagne,  with  two  bottles  of  giuger-wine,  two 
of  currant,  t\YO  of  raisin,  four  pint  bottles  of  ale,  six  of  gingerbeer,  a 
Dutch  cheese,  a  heap  of  tarts,  three  sally-lunns,  and  four  shillings- 
worth  of  tofify.  Temple  and  I  joined  our  apples  to  the  mass ;  a  sight  at 
which  some  of  the  boys  exulted  aloud.  The  tramp-women  insisted  on 
spreading  things  out  for  us :  ten  yards  off  their  children  squatted  staring : 
the  man  smoked  and  chaffed  us. 

At  last  Saddlebank  came  running  over  the  hill-side,  making  as  if  he 
meant  to  bowl  down  what  looked  a  black  body  of  a  baby  against  the  sky, 
and  shouting,  **  See,  you  fellows,  here's  a  find !  "  He  ran  through  us, 
swinging  his  goose  up  to  the  hampers,  saying  that  he  had  found  the  goose 
under  a  furze-bush.  While  the  words  were  coming  out  of  his  mouth,  he 
saw  the  tramps,  and  the  man  tramp's  eyes  and  his  met. 

The  man  had  one  eyebrow  and  his  lips  at  one  comer  screwed  in  a 
queer  lift :  he  winked  slowly,  **  Odd  1  ain't  it  ?  "  he  said. 

Saddlebank  shouldered  round  on  us,  and  cried,  **  Confound  you 
follows !  here's  a  beastly  place  you've  pitched  upon."  His  fiice  wa^f  the 
colom*  of  scarlet  in  patches. 

'*  Now,  I  call  it  a  beautiful  place,"  said  the  man,  ''  and  if  you  finds 
goosies  hereabouts  growing  ready  for  the  fire  all  but  plucking,  why,  it's  a 
bountiful  place,  I  call  it." 

The  women  tried  to  keep  him  silent.  But  for  them  we  should  have 
moved  our  encampment.  **  Why,  of  com'se,  young  gentlemen,  if  you 
want  to  eat  the  goose,  we'll  pluck  it  for  you  and  cook  it  for  you,  all 
nice,"  they  said.     **  How  can  young  gentlemen  do  that  for  theirselves  ?  " 

It  was  clear  to  us  we  must  have  a  fire  for  the  goose.  Certain  observa- 
tions current  among  us  about  the  necessity  to  remove  the  goose's  inside, 
and  not  to  lose  the  giblets,  which  even  the  boy  who  named  them  confessed 
his  inability  to  recognize,  inclined  the  majority  to  accept  the  woman's 
proposal.     Saddlebank  said  it  was  on  our  heads,  then. 

To  revive  his  good  humour,  Temple  uncorked  a  bottle  of  champagne. 

20— «L 
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"  Treat  year  superiors  respectfully,"  Stiddlehank  letoitod.  ^^^H 

Tlie  tiaiop  y/as  Initatisg  bim.  Tliat  tramp  had  norer  led  off  snfl^f 
and  leaning  on  his  arm  since  we  first  saw  bim.  Two  bors  named  UBeknun 
and  Montague,  not  bail  fellows,  grew  desiroaa  a{  a  wLIiT  from  his  ^ip<^. 
Thej  had  it,  and  lay  down  ellent,  back  to  back.  Dystop  was  [l^<l  ftwsy  in 
a  wretched  plight.  Two  others,  Paynter  and  Achworth,  attAokctI  the 
apples,  rendered  desperate  by  thirst.  Baddlehank  repellod  them  ftirioti^. 
He  harangued  those  who  might  care  to  listen  : 

"  You  fellotta,  by  George  !  yoii  shall  eat  the  goose,  I  t«ll  yoa,  Yoa'wi 
spoilt  evLTj-thing,  and  I  tell  yon,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  yoa  shall  haw 
uppies  with  it,  and  tA^a  and  onions  too.  I  don't  o^k  for  thanka.  And  I 
propose  to  post  outposts  in  the  wood  to  keep  watch." 

Ho  wanted  uH  to  draw  lots  again.  Kis  fim  had  entirely  dep«rted  five 
him ;  all  he  thought  of  was  seeing  the  goose  out  of  the  pot.  I  bad  • 
fooling  next  to  hatred  for  oue  who  oould  talk  of  |;oos8.  Temple  nasi 
have  shared  it. 

■'  We've  no  real  captain  now  dear  old  Hcriofs  gone,"  ho  siui,  *'Xho 
Ecbool's  topsy-turvy :  we're  like  a  lot  of  Ihio^^  rattled  ia  &  box.  Ob,  dearl 
.  how  I  do  like  a  good  commander.  On  ho  goes,  yon  aflar  lum,  amr 
mind  what  bappans." 

A  pair  of  inaoparablc  friends,  Happitt  and  Larkina,  uioknaiBed  TTmiM 
go-Lucky,  were  rolling  arm-itt-anu,  declaring  they  were  porfectly  aiA«, 
and,  for  a  proof  of  it,  trying  to  direct  their  feet  towards  a  lump  of  ebalk, 
and  marching,  and  missing  it.  l-^p  came  Chaunlcr  to  them:  "Fit 
gnoBo  1 ''  he  said — no  more.  Doth  the  boys  rushed  struight  aa  £tf  as  tbtj 
could  go  ;  both  anng  out,  "  I'm  done  !  "  and  they  were. 

Templo  and  I  contemplated  these  proceodinga  aa  toattera  bolangug  k> 
tbo  ordinary  phenomi'Da  of  feasting.  Ws  agreed  that  g«ntioatftt  n> 
alwaya  the  last  to  drop,  and  wore  assured,  therefore,  of  onr  living  Mt 
the  lield ;  but  I  dreadii^d  tbo  moment  of  the  goose's  appennuaov,  mai  I 
think  ^^  <li<l  also,  t^addlcbank'a  pertinacity  in  withboldisfi  thv  tad 
ginger-beer  and  the  apples  offended  us  deeply  ;  wa  should  hava  eo&a|unl 
against  him  had  we  reposod  confidence  in  onr  legs  and  oar  toqgaM- 
Twilight  was  around  ns.  The  tramp- children  lay  in  liltla  bntidloa  in  UM 
tent  ;  nnoiber  was  being  built  by  tho  women  and  thu  gjrl.  Ovorbad  I 
couutt-'d  numbers  of  stain,  all  small ;  and  lights  in  the  Talley — Ugbllft 
palaces  to  my  imagination.  Stars  and  tramps  8(^Bmed  !<>  mo  to  p 
together.  Houses  imprisoned  us,  I  tboaght :  a  lost  bther  won  MTCt  I* 
bo  discovered  by  lomaiuing  in  them.  Flitnged  among  Jorh  greea  Imw. 
smelling  wood-i<moke,  at  night ;  at  morning  waking  np,  uid  tbtt  mM 
alight,  and  you  standing  high,  and  marking  tbo  hills  Mhcni  you  will  mt 
the  next  moming  and  Iho  next,  morning  after  nioniing,  and  ono  tUonUBf 
the  duarost  person  in  the  world  iiiiprising  yoa  just  buforo  jno  mkt  ■.  1 

thought  this  a  heavenly  pleiksiirc.     But,  ubseiviiig  the  Darp^ -   ''  'V 

teuta,  il  stmck  mo  thi^re  would  be  snoring  companions.     1  ilI 
sonsilivo,  that  (ho  very  idea  of  n  mure  guvo  mo  treiuaun  !>: 
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was  associated  with  the  sense  of  fat.  Saddlehank  had  the  lid  of  the  pot 
in  his  hand ;  we  smelt  the  goose,  and  he  cried,  **  Now  for  supper ;  now 
for  it  I     Halloa,  you  fellows  I  '* 

"  Bother  it,  Saddlehank,  you'll  make  Catman  hear  you,"  said  Temple, 
wiping  his  forehead. 

I  perspired  coldly  also. 

*'  Catman !  He's  hcen  at  it  for  the  last  hour  and  a  half,"  Saddlehank 
replied. 

One  hoy  ran  up  :  he  was  ready,  and  the  only  one  who  was.  Presently 
Chaunter  rushed  hy. 

"  Bamshed's  in  custody ;  I'm  away  home,"  he  said,  passing. 

We  stared  at  the  hlack  opening  of  the  deU. 

''  Oh,  it's  Catman ;  we  don't  mind  him,"  Saddlehank  reassured  us ; 
hut  we  heard  ominous  voices,  and  perceiyed  people  standing  over  a 
prostrate  figure.  Then  we  heard  a  voice  too  well  known  to  us.  It  said, 
**  The  explanation  of  a  pupil  in  your  charge,  Mr.  Catman,  heing  sent 
barefaced  into  the  town — a  scholar  of  mine — ^for  sage  and  onions  .  .  .  ." 

"  Old  Eippenger !  "  breathed  Temple. 

We  sat  paralyzed.  Now  we  understood  the  folly  of  despatching  a. 
donkey  like  Bamshed  for  sage  and  onions. 

"  Oh,  what  asees  we  have  been  !  "  Temple  continued.  **  Come  along 
• — Y^Q  run  for  it  I  Come  along,  Richie  I  They're  picking  up  the  fellows 
like  windfalls." 

I  told  him  I  would  not  run  for  it ;  in  fact,  I  distrusted  my  legs  ;  and 
he  was  staggering,  answering  Saddlebank's  reproaches  for  having  come 
among  tramps. 

**  Temple,  I  see  you,  sir !  "  called  Mr.  Bippenger.  Poor  Temple  had 
advanced  into  the  firelight. 

With  the  instinct  to  defeat  the  master,  I  crawled  in  the  line  of  the 
shadows  to  the  farther  side  of  a  tent,  where  I  felt  a  hand  clutch  mine. 
**  Hide  me,"  said  I;  and  the  curtain  of  the  tent  was  raised.  After 
squeezing  through  boxes  and  straw,  I  lay  fiat,  covered  by  a  mat  smelling 
of  abominable  cheese,  and  felt  a  head  outside  it  on  my  chest.  Several 
times  Mr.  Bippenger  pronounced  my  name  in  the  way  habitual  to  him  in 
anger  ;  **  Bye  !  " 

Temple's  answer  was  inaudible  to  me.  Saddlehank  spoke,  and  other 
boys,  and  the  man  and  the  women.  Then  a  light  was  thrust  in  the  tent, 
and  the  man  said,  *'  Me  deceive  you,  sir !  See  for  yourself,  to  satisfy 
yourself.  Hero's  our  Httle  'uns  laid  warm,  and  a  girl  there,  head  on  the 
mat,  going  down  to  join  her  tribe  at  Lipcombe,  and  one  of  our  women 

sleeps  here,  and  all  told.     But  for  you  to  suspect  me  of  combining 

Thank  ye,  sir.     You've  got  my  word  as  a  man." 

The  light  went  away.  My  chest  was  reheved  of  the  weight  on  it.  I 
sat  up,  and  the  creature  who  had  been  kind  to  me  laid  mat  and  straw  on 
the  ground,  and  drew  my  head  on  her  shoulder,  where  I  slept  fast. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A  Free  Life  on  the  Load. 

I  WOKE  very  early,  thougli  I  had  taken  kindly  to  my  pillow,  as  I  fonnd  It 
my  having  an  arm  round  my  companion's  neck  and  her  fingers  intertwisted 
with  mine.  For  awhile  I  lay  looking  at  her  eyes,  which  had  every  imagic- 
able  light  and  signification  in  them ;  they  advised  me  to  lie  quiet,  thcv 
laughed  at  my  wonder,  they  said,  "  Dear  little  fellow !  "  they  flashed  rs 
from  under  a  cloud,  darkened,  flashed  out  of  it,  seemed  to  dip  in  water 
and  shine,  and  were  sometimes  like  a  view  into  a  forest,  sometimes 
intensely  sunny,  never  quite  still.  I  trusted  her,  and  could  have  slept 
again,  but  the  sight  of  the  tent  stupefied  me  ;  I  fancied  the  sky  had  fallen, 
and  gasped  for  air  ;  my  head  was  extremely  dizzy,  too  :  not  one  idea  in  it 
was  kept  fi-om  wheeling.  This  confusion  of  my  head  flew  to  my  legs 
when,  imitating  her,  I  rose  to  go  forth.  In  a  fit  of  horror  I  thought, 
"I've  forgotten  how  to  walk  I  " 

Summoning  my  manful  resolution,  I  made  the  attempt  to  step  across 
the  children  swaddled  in  matting  and  straw  and  old  gowns  or  petticoats. 
The  necessity  for  doing  it  with  a  rush  seized  me  after  the  first  step.  I 
pitched  over  one  little  bundle,  right  on  to  the  figure  of  a  sleeping  woman. 
All  she  did  was  to  turn  round,  murmuring,  **  Naughty  Jackie."  My  com- 
panion pulled  me  along  gravely,  and  once  in  the  air,  with  a  good  hreath  of 
it  in  my  chest,  I  felt  tall  and  strong,  and  knew  what  had  occurred.  The 
tent  where  I  had  slept  struck  me  as  more  curious  than  my  own  circum- 
stances. I  lifted  my  face  to  the  sky  ;  it  was  just  sunrise,  beautiful ;  bita 
of  long  and  curling  cloud  brushed  any  way  close  on  the  blue,  and  rosy, 
and  white,  deliciously  cool ;  the  grass  was  all  grey,  our  dell  in  shadow, 
and  the  tops  of  the  trees  burning,  a  few  birds  twittering. 

I  sucked  a  blade  of  grass. 

**  I  wish  it  was  all  water  here,"  I  said. 

<'  Come  and  have  a  drink  and  a  bathe,"  said  my  companion. 

We  went  down  the  dell  and  over  a  juniper  slope,  reminding  me  of  my 
day  at  John  Salter's  house  and  the  last  of  dear  Hcriot.  Rather  to  my 
shame,  my  companion  beat  me  at  running ;  she  was  very  swifl,  and  mv 
legs  were  stiff. 

**  Can  you  swim  ?  "  she  asked  me. 

**  I  can  row,  and  swim,  and  fence,  and  ride,  and  fire  a  pistol,"  I  said. 

**  Oh,  dear,"  said  she,  after  eyeing  me  enviously.  I  could  see  that  I 
had  checked  a  recital  of  her  accomplishments. 

We  arrived  at  a  clear  stream  in  a  gentleman's  park,  where  grass  rdled 
smootli  as  sea-water  on  a  fine  day,  and  cows  and  horses  were  feeding. 

"  I  can  catch  that  horse  and  mount  him,"  she  said. 

I  was  astonished. 

**  Straddle?" 

She  nodded  down  for  "  Yes." 
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*^  No  saddle?'* 

She  nodded  level  for  **  No." 

My  respect  for  her  returned.     But  she  could  not  swim. 

*'  Ouly  up  to  my  knees,"  she  confessed. 

*'  Have  a  look  at  me,"  said  I ;  and  I  stripped  and  shot  into  the  water, 
happy  as  a  fish,  and  thinking  how  much  nicer  it  was  than  champagne. 
My  enjoyment  made  her  so  envious  that  she  plucked  off  her  stockings  and 
came  in  as  far  as  she  dared.  I  called  to  her  :  "  You're  like  a  cow,"  and 
how  she  showed  her  teeth,  bidding  me  not  say  that. 

**  A  cow  !  a  cow !  "  I  repeated,  in  my  superior  pleasm'e. 

She  spun  out  in  a  breath :  **  If  you  say  that  I'll  run  away  with  every 
bit  of  your  clothes,  and  vou'U  come  out  and  run  about  naked,  you 
will." 

'*  Now  I  float,"  was  my  answer,  **  now  I  dive  ;  "  and  when  I  came  up 
she  welcomed  me  with  a  big  bright  grin. 

A  smart  run  in  the  heat  dried  me.  I  dressed,  finding  half  my  money 
on  the  grass.  She  asked  me  to  give  her  one  of  those  bits — a  shilling.  I 
gave  her  two,  upon  which  she  asked  me,  invitingly,  if  ever  I  tossed.  I 
replied  that  I  never  tossed  for  money ;  but  she  had  caught  a  shilling,  and 
I  could  not  resist  guessing  *  heads,'  and  won ;  the  same  with  her  second 
shilling.  She  handed  them  to  me  sullenly,  sobbing,  yet  she  would  not 
take  them  back. 

"  By-and-by  you  give  me  another  two,"  she  said,  growing  lively  again. 

We  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  entered  the  village  and 
bought  something.  None  of  the  shops  were  open.  We  walked  through 
the  churchyard.     I  said,  "  Here's  where  dead  people  are  buried." 

^*  I'll  dance  if  you  talk  about  dead  people,"  said  she,  and  began 
whooping  at  the  pitch  of  her  voice.  On  my  wishing  to  know  why  she  did 
it,  her  reply  was  that  it  was  to  make  the  dead  people  hear.  My  feelings 
were  strange  :  the  shops  not  open,  and  no  living  people  to  be  seen.  We 
climbed  trees,  and  sat  on  a  branch  talking  of  birds'  eggs  till  hunger  drove 
us  to  the  village  street,  where,  near  the  public-house,  wo  met  the  man 
tramp,  who  whistled. 

He  was  rather  amusing.  He  remarked  that  he  put  no  questions  to  me 
because  he  put  no  questions  to  anybody,  because  answers  excited  him 
about  subjects  that  had  no  particular  interest  to  him,  and  did  not  benefit 
him  to  the  extent  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco  ;  and  all  through  not  being  inquisi- 
tive, yesterday  afternoon  he  had  obtained,  as  if  it  had  been  chucked 
into  his  lap,  a  fine-flavoured  fat  goose  honourably  for  his  supper,  besides 
bottles  of  ale,  bottles  of  ginger-pop,  and  a  fair-earned  half-crown.  That 
was  through  his  not  being  inquisitive,  and  he  was  not  going  to  be  inquisi- 
tive now,  knowing  me  for  a  gentleman  :  my  master  had  tipped  him  half-a- 
crown. 

Fortunately  for  him,  and  perhaps  for  my  liberty,  he  employed  a  verb 
marvellously  enlightning  to  a  schoolboy.    I  tippe4  him  another  hal£-cx^''«rc^« 
He  thanked  me,  observing  thai  there  wei©  dii^B  ^\xfcTL  -^o^x  Xvj  ^"^  ^^^xl 


though  I  had  no  suspicions,  I  noticed  that  the  man  grew  thoug 
proposed  to  me,  supposing  I  had  no  objection  against  slow  tr 
join  company  for  a  couple  of  days,  if  I  was  for  Hampsbirey  wlii 
was  the  county  I  meant  to  visit. 

**\Vell  then,  here  now,  come  aloug ;  d'ye  see,  look,"  st 
mustn't  bo  pounced  on,  and  no  missing  young  gentleman  in  : 
and  me  took  half-a-crown  for  his  absence ;  that  won't  do.  "! 
pretty  well  ^-ith  the  gal,  and  that's  a  screaming  farco  :  none 
Lord  !  she  looks  down  on  such  scum  as  us.  She's  gipsy  blood, 
everything's  sausages  that  gets  into  their  pockets,  no  matter 
when  it  was  out.  Well  then,  now,  here,  you  and  the  gal  go 
o'  Bed'Iming,  and  you  wait  for  us  on  the  heath ;  and  we*ll  1 
comfort  ye  'fore  dark.     Is  it  a  fister  ?  " 

He  held  out  his  hand ;  I  agreed ;   and  he  remarked  tl 

counted  a  breakfast  in  the  list  of  his  gains  from  never  asking  q 

I  was  glad  enough  to  quit  the  village  in  a  hnny,  for  tho  (L 

geese,  or  a  man  dreadfully  resembling  him,  passed  me  near 

house,  and  attacked  my  conscience  on  tho  cowardly  side,  whid 

the  first  to  awaken  and  alwavs  the  livcHest  half  while  we  are  tin 

I  would  have  paid  him  money,  but  the  idea  of  a  conversation 

indicated  the  road  back  to  school.     My  companion  related  1 

She  belonged  to  a  Hampshire  gipsy  tribe,  and  had  been  on 

'  If  relative  down  in  the  east  counties,  who  died  on  the  road,  leavin 

•;^'  brought  home  by  these  tramps;  she  called  them  mmnpera, 

' ;  ^  ■  faces  when  she  spoke  of  them.    Gipsies,  she  said,  were  a  diff 

,1?.  gipsies  camped  in  gentlemen's  parks;  gipsies*  horses,  fiddle 


\ 
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things  we  would  buy.  She  was  for  bright  ribbons  and  draper's  stuff,  I  for 
pastry  and  letter-paper.  The  smell  of  people's  dinners  united  our  appe- 
tites. Going  through  a  village  I  saw  a  man  carrying  a  great  baked  pie 
smelling  overpoweringly,  so  that  to  ask  him  his  price  for  it  was  a  natural 
impulse  with  me.  **What!  sell  my  Sunday  dinner,"  he  said,  and 
appeared  ready  to  drop  the  dish.  Nothing  stopped  his  staring  until  we 
had  finished  a  plateful  a-piece  and  some  beer  in  his  cottage  among  his 
family.  He  wanted  to  take  me  in  alone.  **  She's  a  common  tramp,"  he 
said  of  the  girl. 

**  That's  a  lie,"  she  answered. 

Of  course  I  would  not  leave  her  hungry  outside,  so  in  the  end  he 
reluctantly  invited  us  both,  and  introduced  us  to  his  wife. 

*'  Here's  a  youug  gentleman  asks  a  bit  o'  dinner,  and  a  young  I-d'n- 
know- what's  after  the  same;  I  leaves  it  to  you,  missus." 

His  wife  took  it  off  his  shoulders  in  good  humour,  saying  it  was  lucky 
she  made  the  pie  big  enough  for  her  family  and  strays.  They  would  not 
accept  more  than  a  shilling  for  our  joint  repast.  The  man  said  that  was 
the  account  to  a  farthing,  if  I  was  too  proud  to  be  a  poor  man's  guest,  and 
insisted  on  treating  him  like  a  public.  Perhaps  I  would  shake  hands  at 
parting  ?  I  did  cordially,  and  remembered  him  when  people  were  not  so 
civil.  They  wanted  to  know  whether  we  had  made  a  runaway  match  of  it. 
The  fun  of  passing  a  boys' -school  and  hearing  the  usher  threaten  to  punish 
one  fellow  for  straying  from  ranks,  entertained  me  immensely.  I  laughed 
at  them  just  as  the  stupid  people  we  met  laughed  at  me,  which  was  un- 
pleasant for  the  time ;  but  I  knew  there  was  not  a  single  boy  who  would 
not  have  changed  places  with  me,  only  give  him  the  chance,  though  my 
companion  was  a  gipsy  girl,  and  she  certainly  did  look  odd  company  for  a 
gentleman's  son  in  a  tea-garden  and  public-house  parlour.  At  ni^tfall, 
however,  I  was  glad  of  her  and  she  of  me,  and  we  walked  hand  in  hand. 
I  narrated  tales  of  Roman  history.  It  was  very  well  for  her  to  say,  '*  I'll 
mother  you,"  as  we  lay  down  to  sleep ;  I  discovered  that  she  would  never 
have  hooted  over  churchyard  graves  in  the  night.  She  confessed  she 
believed  the  devil  went  about  in  the  night.  Our  bed  was  a  cart  under  a 
shed,  our  bed-dothes  fern-leaves  and  armfols  of  straw.  The  shafts  of  the 
cart  were  down,  so  we  lay  between  upright  and  level,  and  awakening  in 
the  early  light  I  found  our  four  legs  hanging  over  the  seat  in  front. 
*'  How  you  have  been  kicking !  "  said  I.  She  accused  me  of  the  same. 
Next  minute  she  pointed  over  the  side  of  the  cart,  and  I  saw  the  tramp's 
horse  and  his  tents  beneath  a  broad  roadside  oak-tree.  Her  face  was 
comical,  just  like  a  boy's  who  thinks  he  has  escaped  and  is  caught. 
**  Let's  run,"  she  said.  Preferring  positive  independence,  I  followed  her, 
and  then  she  told  me  that  she  had  overheard  the  tramp  last  night  swearing 
I  was  as  good  as  a  fistfcd  of  half-crowns  lost  to  him  if  he  missed  me.  The 
ijnage  of  Rippenger's  school  overshadowed  me  at  this  communication. 
With  some  melancholy  I  said  :  "  You'll  join  your  friends,  won't  yovsL*l " 

She  snapped  her  fingers :  "  Mumpers  I  "  auA.  -s^sSik^^  wx  ^"sct^^K^  • 


nT^ 


J 


II 


1 1  ''M'  that  1  was  a  very  queer  boy  displaced  liis  image.      1  could 

'1^  very  queer  boy,  such  a  lot  of  things  happened  to  me.      Sopi 

the  gtpsies  ?      My  companion  wished  me  to.      She  had  br 
dealers,  beautiful  fiddlers.     Suppose   I  learnt  the  fiddle  ?^ 
learnt  their  language  and  went  about  with  them  and  became 
gipsies  ?     My  companion  shook  her  head  ;  she  could  not  ei 
ambitious  idea  because  she  had  never  heard  of  a  king  of  tbi 
queen  either.     **  We  fool  people,"  she  said,  and  ofiendcd 
school  believed  in  a  gipsy  king,  and  one  fellow,  Hackman^  n 
song  of  a  gipsy  king ;  and  it  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  my 
were  fools,  every  one  of  them.    I  accused  her  of  telling  lies. 
angrily.     "I  don't  tell  *em  to  fi-icnds,"  she  said.     We  hi 
The  truth  was,  I  was  enraged  at-  the  sweeping  out  of  my 
rising  to  distinction  among  the  gipsies.     After  breakfast  at  a 
a  waiter  laughed  at  us  to  our  faces,  and  we  fed  scowling,  shy, 
wo  had  another  quarrel.      I  informed  her  of  my  opinion 
could  not  tell  fortunes. 

**They  can,  and  you  come  to  my  mother  and  my  anni 
they  can't  tell  your  fortune,"  said  she,  in  a  fury. 

**  Yes,  and  that's  how  they  fool  people,'*  said  I.  I  enjoys 
fiash  of  her  teeth.  But  my  daring  of  her  to  look  me  in  t 
swear  on  her  oath  she  believed  the  fortunes  true  ones,  sent  ] 
of  sullenncss. 

**  Go  along,  you  nasty  little  fellow,  your  shadow  isn't  h 
she  said,  and  I  could  smile  at  that ;  my  shadow  stretched  ha 
road.  We  had  a  quarrelsome  day  wherever  we  went ;  ra 
close  together  till  nightfall,  when  she  edged  up  to  my  han 


IJ. 
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**Cold  cold,"  he  whined:  ** there's  ne*er  a  worse  off  but  there's  a 
belter  off.  Young  'un!  "  His  words  dispersed  the  fancy  that  he  was 
something  horrible,  or  else  my  father  in  disguise  going  to  throw  off  his 
rags,  and  shine,  and  say  he  had  found  me.  **  Are  ye  one,  or  are  ye 
two  *?  "  he  asked. 

I  replied  that  we  were  two. 

*^  Then  I'll  come  and  lie  in  the  middle,"  said  he. 

**  You  can't ;  there's  no  room,"  I  sang  out. 

**  Lord,"  said  he,  **  theue's  room  for  any  reckoning  o'  empty  stomachs 
in  a  ditch." 

**  No,  I  prefer  to  be  alone  :  good-night,"  said  I. 

^^Why!"  he  exclaimed,  ** where  ha'  you  been  t'  learn  language? 
Halloa!" 

** Please,  leave  me  alone;  it's  my  intention  to  go  to  sleep,"  I  said, 
vexed  at  having  to  conciliate  him ;  he  had  a  big  stick. 

**  Oho  !  "  went  the  beggar.     Then  he  recommenced : — 

'*  Tell  me  you've  stole  nothing  in  your  life  !  You've  stole  a  gentle- 
man's tongue,  I  knows  the  ring  o'  that.  How  comes  you  out  here  ? 
Who's  your  mate  there  down  below  ?  Now,  see,  I'm  goin'  to  lift  my 
stick." 

At  these  menacing  words  the  girl  jumped  out  of  the  blanket,  and  I 
called  to  him  that  I  would  rouse  the  farmer. 

**  Why  .  .  .  because  I'm  goin'  to  knock  down  a  apple  or  two  on 
your  head  ?  "  he  inquired,  in  a  tone  of  reproach.  **  It's  a  young  woman 
you've  got  there,  eh  ?  Well,  odd  grows  odder,  like  the  man  who  turned 
three  shillings  into  five.  Now,  you  gi'  me  a  lie  under  your  blanket,  I'll 
knock  down  a  apple  a-piece.  If  ever  you've  tasted  gin,  you'll  say  a  apple 
at  night's  a  cordial,  though  it  don't  intoxicate." 

The  girl  whispered  in  my  ear,  <*  He's  lame  as  ducks."  Her  meaning 
seized  me  at  once ;  we  both  sprang  out  of  the  ditch  and  ran,  dragging  our 
blanket  behind  us.  He  pursued,  but  we  eluded  him,  and  dropped  on  a 
quiet  sleeping-place  among  furzes.  Next  morning,  when  we  took  the 
blanket  to  the  fEirm-house,  we  heard  that  the  old  wretch  had  traduced 
our  characters,  and  got  a  breakfast  through  charging  us  with  the  robbery 
of  the  apple-tree.  I  proved  our  innocence  to  the  farmer's  wife  by  putting 
doTMi  a  shilling.  The  sight  of  it  satisfied  her.  She  combed  my  hair, 
brought  me  a  bowl  of  water  and  a  towel,  and  then  gave  us  a  bowl  of  milk 
and  bread,  and  dismissed  us,  telling  me  I  had  a  fair  face  and  dare-devil 
written  on  it :  as  for  the  girl,  she  said  of  her  that  she  knew  gipsies  at  a 
glance,  and  what  God  Almighty  made  them  for  there  was  no  guessiug. 
This  set  me  thinking  all  through  the  day,,  ''What  can  they  have  been 
made  for  ?  "  I  bought  a  red  scarf  for  the  girl,  and  other  things  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on,  but  I  lost  a  great  deal  of  my  feeling  of  fellowship  with  her. 
''I  dare  say  they  were  made  for  fun,"  I  thought,  when  people  laughed 
at  us  now,  and  I  laughed  also.  I  had  a  day  of  rollicking  laughter, 
puzzling  the  girl,  who  could  only  grin  two  or  three  secoii*^  ^\>  ^  Kstss^^^  %s^ 
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then  stared  like  a  dog  that  waits  for  his  master  to  send  him  off  again 
riiiiningy  the  comers  of  her  mouth  twitching  for  me  to  laugh  or  speak, 
exactly  as  a  dog  might  wag  his  tail.  I  studied  her  in  the  light  of  a  harm- 
less sort  of  uaaccountable  creature ;  witness  at  any  rate  for  the  £u$t  that 
I  had  escaped  from  school. 

We  loitered  half  the  morning  round  a  cricketer^s  booth  in  a  field, 
where  there  was  moderately  good  cricketing.  The  people  thought  it  of 
first-rate  quality.  I  told  them  I  knew  a  fellow  who  could  bowl  out  either 
cloven  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  One  of  the  men  frightened  me  by  saying, 
**  By  Gearge !  Ill  in  with  you  into  a  gig,  and  oflf  with  you  after  that 
thcr'  faller."  He  pretended  to  mean  it,  and  started  up.  I  watched  him 
without  flinching.     He  remarked  that  if  I  '^  had  not  out  my  lucky  from 

school,  and  tossed  my  cap  for  a  free  Hfe,  he  was '*  whatever  may  be 

expressed  by  a  slap  on  the  thigh.  We  played  a  single- wicket  side-game, 
he  giving  me  six  runs,  and  crestfallen  he  was  to  find  himself  beaten ; 
but,  as  I  let  him  know,  one  who  had  bowled  to  Heriot  for  hours  and 
stood  against  Saddlebank's  bowling,  was  a  tough  customer,  never  mind 
his  age. 

This  man  offered  me  his  friendship.  He  made  me  sit  and  eat  beside 
him  at  the  afternoon  dinner  of  the  elevens,  and  sent  platefuls  of  food  to 
the  girl,  where  she  was  allowed  to  squat ;  and  said  he,  **  You  and  Tli  tie 
a  knot,  and  be  friends  for  life.'* 

I  replied,  **  With  pleasure." 

We  nodded  over  a  glass  of  ale.  In  answer  to  his  questions^  I  stated 
that  I  hked  farms,  I  would  come  and  see  his  farm,  I  would  stay  with  him 
two  or  three  days,  I  would  give  him  my  address  if  I  had  one,  I  was  on  mj 
way  to  have  a  look  at  Kiversley  Grange. 

**  Hey !  "  says  he,  "  Riversley  Grange  I  Well,  to  be  sure  now  !  I'm 
a  tenant  of  Squire  Beltham's,  and  a  right  sort  of  landlord,  too  J' 

*<  Oh ! "  says  I,  *'he's  my  grandfrither,  but  I  don*t  care  modi 
about  him." 

**Lord!"  says  he.  "What!  be  you  the  little  boy,  "why.  Master 
Harry  Richmond  that  was  carried  off  in  the  night,  and  the  old  squin 
shut  up  doors  for  a  fortnight,  and  made  out  you  was  gone  in  a  hearse  1 
Why,  I  know  all  about  you,  you  see.  And  back  you  are,  hurrah  !  Tht 
squire'U  bo  hearty,  that  ho  will.  We've  noticed  a  change  in  him  arer 
since  you  left.  Gout's  been  at  his  log,  off  and  on,  a  deal  shrewder. 
But  ho  rides  to  hounds,  and  dines  his  tenants  still,  thai  he  does ;  he*s  oo* 
o*  th'  old  style.  Evcr}^thing  you  eat  and  drink's  off  his  estate,  the  day 
ho  dines  his  tenants.     No  humbug  *bout  old  Squire  Beltham.*' 

I  asked  Lim  if  Scwis  was  alive. 

**  "WTiy,  old  Sewis,"  says  he,  "you're  acquainted  with  old  Sewiit 
Why,  of  course  you  arc.  Yes,  old  Sewis's  alive.  Master  Ebny.  >ad 
you  bet  me  at  single-wicket !  That'll  be  something  to  relate  to  *6m  aB. 
By  Geargo,  if  I  didn't  think  I'd  got  a  nettle  in  my  fist  when  I  aaw  mi 
pitch  into  my  stumps.    Dash  it !  thinks  I.    But  th*  old  8qmre*lLbe 
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of  you,  that  be  will.  My  farm  lies  three  mile  away.  You  look  at  a  crow 
flying  duo  south-east  five  minutes  from  Riversley,  and  he's  oyer  Throckham 
farm,  and  there  I'll  drive  ye  to-night,  and  to-morrow,  clean  and  tidy  out 
o'  my  wife's  soap  and  water,  straight  to  RiTersley.  Done,  eh  ?  My 
name's  Eckerthy.  No  matter  where  you  comes  from,  here  you  are,  eh, 
Master  Harry  ?  And  I  see  you  last  time  in  a  donkey-basket,  and  here 
you  come  in  breeches  and  defy  me  to  single-wicket,  and  you  bet 
mo  too  ! " 

He  laughed  for  jollity.  An  extraordinary  number  of  emotions  had 
possession  of  me ;  the  most  intelligible  one  being  a  restless  vexation  at 
myself,  as  the  principal  person  concerned,  for  not  experiencing  anything 
like  the  fanner's  happiness.  I  preferred  a  gipsy  life  to  Riversley.  Gipsies 
were  on  the  road,  and  the  road  led  to  my  father.  I  endeavoured  to 
explain  to  Farmer  Eckerthy  that  I  was  travelling  in  this  direction  merely 
to  have  a  short  look  at  Biversley  ;  but  it  was  impossible ;  he  could  not 
understand  me.  The  more  I  tried,  the  more  he  pressed  me  to  finish  my 
glass  of  ale,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  drank,  nevertheless,  and 
I  suppose  said  many  fimny  things  in  my  anxiety  that  the  farmer  should 
know  what  I  meant :  he  laughed  enough. 

While  he  was  fielding  against  the  opposite  eleven,  the  tramp  came 
into  the  booth,  and  we  had  a  match  of  cunning. 

''  Schoolmaster's  out  after  you,  young  gentleman,*'  said  he,  advising 
mo  to  hurry  along  the  road  if  I  sought  to  baffle  pursuit. 

I  pretended  alarm,  and  then  said,  **  Oh,  you'll  stand  by  me,"  and 
treated  him  to  ale. 

He  assured  me  I  left  as  many  tracks  behind  as  if  I  went  spilling  a 
box  of  lucifer-matches.  He  was  always  for  my  hastening  on  until  I 
ordered  fresh  ale  for  him.  The  girl  and  he  grimaced  at  one  another  in 
contempt.  So  we  remained  seeing  the  game  out.  By  the  time  the  game 
ended,  the  tramp  had  drunk  numbers  of  glasses  of  ale. 

'^  A  fine-fiavoured  fat  goose,"  he  counted  his  gains  since  the  com- 
moucement  of  our  acquaintance,  **  bottles  of  ale  and  ginger-pop,  two 
half-crowns,  mofe  ale,  and  more  to  follow,  let* s  hope.  You  only  stick  to 
your  fiiends,  young  gentleman,  won't  you,  sir?  It's  a  hard  case  for  a 
poor  man  like  me  if  you  don't.  We  an't  got  such  chances  every  morning 
of  our  lives.  Do  you  perceive,  sir  ?  I  request  you  to  inform  me,  do  you 
perceive,  sir  ?  I'm  muddled  a  bit,  sir,  but  a  man  must  look  after  his 
interests." 

I  perceived  he  was  so  muddled  as  to  be  unable  to  conceal  that  his 
interests  were  involved  in  my  capture;  but  I  was  merry  too.  Farmer 
Eckerthy  dealt  the  tramp  a  scattering  slap  on  the  back  when  he  returned 
to  the  booth,  elated  at  having  beaten  the  enemy  by  a  single  run. 

'^  Master  Harry  Biehmond  go  to  Biversley  to  his  grandfather  in  your 
company,  you  scoundrel  i "  he  cried  in  a  rage,  after  listening  to  him.  **  I 
mean  to  drive  him  over.  It's  a  comfortable  ten-mile,  and  no  more.  But 
I  say.  Master  Harry,  what  do  you  say  to  a  peek  o'  au^^et  ^  '^ 
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He  communicated  to  me  confidentially  that  he  did  not  like  to  seem  to 
slink  away  from  the  others,  who  had  made  np  their  minds  to  stop  and  snp ; 
80  we  would  drive  home  by  moonlight,  singing  songs.  And  so  we  did.  I 
sat  beside  the  farmer,  the  girl  scrambled  into  the  hinder-part  of  the  earl, 
and  the  tramp  stood  moaning,  **  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  you  goes  away  to 
Rivcrsley  without  your  best  friend." 

I  tossed  him  a  shilling.  We  sang  beginnings  and  ends  of  song^?. 
The  farmer  looked  at  the  moon,  and  said,  **  Lord !  she  stares  at  us  I  ' 
Then  he  sang : — 

"  The  moon  is  shining  on  Latworth  lea, 
And  where  '11  she  see  such  a  jovial  three 
As  we,  boys,  we  ?     And  why  is  she  pale  ? 
It 's  because  she  drinks  water  instead  of  ale. 

Whore's  the  remainder  ?     There's  the  song  ! — 

Oh  !  handsome  Miss  Gammon 
Has  married  Lord  Mammon, 
And  jilted  her  suitors. 
All  Cupid's  sharpshooters. 
And  gone  in  a  carriage 
And  six  to  her  marriage. 
Singing  hey  !  for  IVe  landed  my  salmon,  my  salmon  ! 

Where's  the  remainder  ?     I  heard  it  th'  only  time  I  ever  was  in  London 

town,  never  rested  till  I'd  learnt  it,  and  now  it*s  clean  gone.     What's 
come  to  me  ?  " 

He  sang  to  *^  Mary  of  Ellingmere  "  and  another  maid  of  some  place, 
and  a  loud  song  of  Britons. 

It  was  startling  to  me  to  wake  up  to  twilight  in  the  open  air  and 
silence,  for  I  was  unaware  that  I  had  fallen  asleep.  The  girl  had  roused 
me,  and  we  crept  down  from  the  cart.  Horse  and  £uiner  were  quito 
motionless  in  a  green  hollow  beside  the  roadway.  Looking  across  fields 
and  fir  plantations,  I  beheld  a  house  in  the  strange  Hght  of  the  hoar,  and 
my  heart  began  beating;  but  I  was  overcome  with  shyness,  and  said 
to  myself,  "  No,  no,  that's  not  Riversley  ;  I'm  sure  it  isn't';  "  though  the 
certainty  of  it  was,  in  my  teeth,  refuting  me.  I  ran  down  the  fields  to 
the  park  and  the  bright  little  river,  and  gazed.  When  I  could  say,  *•  Yes, 
it  is  Riversley !  "  I  turned  away,  hurt  even  to  a  sense  of  smarting  pain, 
without  knowing  the  cause.  I  daresay  it  is  true,  as  the  girl  dedared 
subsequently,  that  I  behaved  like  one  in  a  fit.  I  dropped,  and  I  may 
have  rolled  my  body  and  cried.  An  indefinite  resentment  at  Riversky 
was  the  feeling  I  grew  conscious  of  after  very  fast  walking.  I  would  not 
have  accepted  breakfast  there. 

About  midday,  crossing  a  stubble-field,  the  girl  met  a  couple  of  ber 
people — men.  Near  evening  we  entered  one  of  their  tents.  The  women 
set  up  a  cry,  ^*  Kiomi !  Kiomi  1 "  like  a  rising  rookery.  Their  ejet  and 
teeth  made  such  a  flashing  as  when  you  dabble  a  hand  in  a  dark  waterpooL 
The  strange  tongue  they  talked,  with  a  kind  of  peck  of  the  Toice  at  i 
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rapid,  never  higb  or  low,  and  then  a  slide  of  similar  tones  all  round, — ^not 
mnsical,  but  catching,  and  incessant, — gave  me  an  idea  that  I  had  fallen 
upon  a  society  of  birds,  exceedingly  curious  ones.  They  welcomed*  me 
kindly,  each  of  them  looking  me  in  Uie  face  a  bright  second  or  so.  I  had 
two  helps  from  a  splendid  pot  of  broth  that  hung  over  a  fire  in  the  middle 
of  the  tent. 

Kiomi  was  my  companion's  name.  She  .had  sisters  Adeline  and 
Eveleen,  and  brothers  Osric  and  William,  and  she  had  a  cousin  a  prize- 
fighter. "That's  what  I'll  be,"  said  I.  Fiddling  for  money  was  not  a 
prospect  that  charmed  me,  though  it  was  pleasant  lying  in  Kiomi's  arms 
to  hear  Osric  play  us  off  to  sleep ;  it  was  like  floating  doym  one  of  a 
number  of  visible  rivers  ;  I  could  see  them  converging  and  breaking  away 
while  i  floated  smoothly,  and  a  wonderful  fair  country  nodded  drowsy. 
From  that  to  cock-crow  at  a  stride.  Sleep  was  no  more  than  the  passage 
through  the  arch  of  a  canal.  Kiomi  and  I  wore  on  the  heath  before 
sunrise,  jumping  gravel-pits,  chasing  sandpipers,  mimicking  pewits ;  it 
seemed  to  me  I  had  only  just  heard  the  last  of  Osric's  fiddle  when  yellow 
colour  filled  in  along  the  sky  over  Biversley .  The  curious  dark  thrill  of  the 
fiddle  in  the  tent  by  night  seemed  close  up  behind  the  sun,  and  my  quiet 
fancies  as  I  lay  dropping  to  sleep,  followed  me  like  unobtrusive  shadows 
during  daylight,  or,  to  speak  truthfully,  till  about  dinner-time,  when  I 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  great  stew-pot.  We  fed  on  plenty  ;  nicer  food 
than  Kippenger's,  minus  puddings.  After  dinner  I  was  ready  for  mischief. 
My  sensations  on  seeing  Kiomi  beg  of  a  gentleman  were  remarkable. 
I  reproached  her.  She  showed  me  sixpence  shining  in  the  palm  of  her 
hand.  I  gave  her  a  shilling  to  keep  her  from  it.  She  had  now  got  one 
and  sixpence,  she  said,  meaning,  I  supposed,  upon  reflection,  that  her 
begging  had  produced  that  sum,  and  therefore  it  was  a  good  thing. 
The  money  remaining  in  my  pocket  amounted  to  five  shillings  and  a 
penny.  I  offered  it  to  Kiomi's  mother,  who  refused  to  accept  it ;  so  did 
the  father,  and  Osric  also.  I  might  think  of  them,  they  observed,  on 
my  return  to  my  own  house :  they  pointed  towards  Eiversley.  **  No,'* 
said  I,  <'  I  shan't  go  there,  you  may  be  sure."  The  women  grinned  and 
the  men  yawned.  '  The  business  of  the  men  appeared  to  be  to  set  to 
work  about  everything  as  if  they  had  a  fire  inside  them,  and  then  to 
stretch  out  their  legs  and  lie  on  their  backs,  exactly  as  if  the  fire  had 
gone  out.  Excepting  Osric's  practice  on  the  fiddle,  and  the  father's 
bringing  in  and  leading  away  of  horses,  they  did  little  work  in  my  sight 
but  brown  themselves  in  the  sim.  One  morning  Osric's  brother  came  to 
our  camp  with  their  cousin  the  prizefighter,  a  young  man  of  lighter 
complexion,  upon  whom  I  gazed,  remembering  John  Thresher's  reverence 
for  the  heroical  profession.  Kiomi  whispered  some  story  concerning  her 
brother  having  met  the  tramp.  I  did  not  listen ;  I  was  full  of  a  tempest, 
owing  to  two  causes :  a  studious  admiration  of  the  smart  young  prize- 
fighter's perison,  and  wrathful  disgust  at  him  for  calling  Kiomi  his  wife^ 
and  telling  her  he  was  prepared  to  marry  her  a«  %ooti  ^%  ^^^  ^v^^^V^st 
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harp  like  King  David.     The  intense  foHy  of  his  asluDg  n  gjrl  to 

I)nyid  made  me  despise  hira.  but  ho  wua  eplendiiily  handsonio  and  

and  to  see  him  put  on  Ibe  gloves  for  a  Bpar  with  big  Wtlli4im,  Kiomi^ 
brother,  and  evade  and  ward  the  huge  blows,  would  hav«  beco  &  Unrt  to 
others  besides  old  John  of  Dipnoi!  fanu.  Htt  liud  the  ngilo  gntce  oT  * 
leopard ;  bis  waietcoat  reminded  me  of  ono ;  he  was  like  a  piece  ot 
aachiodr}'  in  &oo  action.  Pleased  by  my  enthnstaetn,  he  gaT«  oie  * 
leasoQ,  promising  tne  more. 

"  He'll  he  champion  some  day,"  said  Kiomi,  at  gnaw  upon  so  afifla 
he  had  given  her. 

I  knocked  the  apple  on  the  ground  and  stamped  on  it.  Sh«  sUppeJ 
my  cbeek.  lit  a  minute  she  stood  in  a  ring.  I  beheld  the  g^l  aetiuJfT 
aijuaring  at  me. 

"Fight  away,"  I  said,  to  conceal  my  Bhame,  and  imagining;  I  cooli 
slip  from  her  hits  as  easily  as  the  prizeiighter  did  from  big  William's. 
I  was  mistaken. 

"  Oh !  yoa  think  I  can't  defend  myself,"  said  Eiomi,  and  raelied  in 
with  one,  two,  quick  as  a  cat  and  cool  as  a  statue. 

"  Fight,  my  merry  one  ;  she  takes  punishment,"  the  prizefighter  sax 
ont ;  "  first  blood  to  you,  Kiomi ;  uncork  his  claret,  my  dack  ;  Btnight 
at  the  nozzle,  he  sees  more  lamps  than  shine  in  LondoD.  I  wunnt. 
Make  him  lively,  cook  him  ;  tell  him  who  taught  you  ;  a  dowaer  to  him, 
and  I'll  marry  you  to-morrow  !  " 

I  conceived  a  furj-  gainst  her  as  though  she  had  tojnred  me  bt 
appending  the  man's  property ;  and  I  was  getting  the  worst  of  it  ;  brr 
little  fists  shot  straight  and  hard  as  bars  of  iron  ;  she  liked  figliling  -  liw 
was  at  least  my  match.  To  avoid  the  disgrace  of  seriously  striking  b«r, 
or  of  being  beaten  at  an  open  exchange  of  blows,  I  made  a  teial,  ui 
caught  her  by  the  waist  and  threw  her,  not  very  neatly,  for  I  fell  mjtalt 
10  her  grip.     They  bad  to  pluck  her  from  me  by  force, 

"  And  you've  gone  a  course  of  ttiition  in  wrestling,  sqnire,"  tlia  prift- 
Eghlcr  said  to  mo,  rather  sBvagely. 

The  others  were  cordial  and  did  not  snarl  at  me  for  going  to  the  rupM, 
as  be  called  it.     Eiomi  desired  to  renew  the  confiict.     I  said  aloail  : 
'■  1  never  fight  girls,  and  I  tell  yon  I  don't  like  their  licking  m«." 
"  Then  you  come  down  to  the  river  and  wash  yom  face,"  mij  Ji^ 
and  palled  mo  by  the  fingers,  and  when  she  had  washed  my  facq  ebir  rf 
blood,  kissed  me.     I  thought  she  tasted  of  the  prizefighter. 

Laic  in  the  afternoon  Osric  proposed  that  be  and  I  and  (ho  piiM. 
fighter  shoald  take  a  walk.  1  stipulated  fur  Kiomi  to  be  of  tho  p«r^, 
which  was  allowed,  and  the  gipsy-women  shook  my  hand  aa  thuarii  I  lutd 
been  departbg  on  a  long  eipeditiun,  entreating  me  not  to  forget  Uhoi, 
and  never  to  think  evil  of  poor  gipsy-folk. 
"  V/hy,  I  mean  to  stay  with  yon,"  aaid  I. 

They  grinned  delightedly,  and  said  I  must  be  back  to  «o«  thntn  br*ak 
tip  eamp  in  the  evening.    Every  two  or  three  minntcs  Kiomi  Dodged  ny 
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elbow  and  pointed  behind,  where  I  saw  the  women  waving  their  coloured 
neckerchiefs.  Out  of  sight  of  our  tents  we  came  in  view  of  the  tramp.  Kiomi 
paid  **  Hide."  I  dived  into  a  furze  dell.  The  tramp  approached,  calling 
out  for  news  of  me.  Now  at  Rippenger's  school,  thanks  to  Heriot,  lying 
was  not  the  fashion ;  still  I  had  heard  boys  lie,  and  they  can  let  it  out 
of  their  mouths  like  a  fish,  so  lively,  simple,  and  solid,  that  you  could 
fancy  a  master  had  asked  them  for  it  and  they  answered,  **  There  it  is." 
But  boys  cannot  lie  in  one  key  spontaneously,  a  number  of  them  to 
the  same  effect,  as  my  friends  here  did.  I  was  off,  they  said  ;  all  swung 
round  to  signify  the  direction  of  my  steps  ;  my  plans  were  hinted  at ; 
particulars  were  not  stated  on  the  plea  that  there  should  be  no  tellings ; 
it  was  remarked  that  I  ought  to  have  fair  play  and  <  law.'  Kiomi  said 
she  hoped  he  would  not  catch  me.  The  tramp  winced  with  vexation,  and 
the  gipsies  chafed  him.  I  thanked  them  in  my  heart  for  their  loyal 
conduct.  Creeping  under  cover  of  the  dell  I  passed  round  to  the  road 
over  a  knoll  of  firs  as  quick  as  my  feet  c6uld  carry  me,  and  had  just 
cried,  *'  Now  I'm  safe;  "  when  a  lady  stepping  from  a  carriage  on  the 
road,  caught  me  in  her  arms  and  hugged  mo  blind.  It  was  my  aunt 
Dorothy. 


^\— ^ 
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**  The  Western  Pyrenees  '*  is  perhaps  the  most  correct,  but  at  any  rate 
the  most  convenient,  general  title  for  that  continnation  of  the  Pyrenean 
chain  which,  under  various  names — Sierra  de  Aralar,  Montanas  de  Burgos, 
Cantahrian  and  Asturian  Pyrenees,  &o. — stretches  across   the  north  of 
Spain  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.      It  is  to  the 
Pyrenees  proper  very  much  what  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol,   Styria,  and 
Carinthia  are  to  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps.     In  common  parlance  **  the 
Alps  '*  used  to  mean  that  portion  of  the  Alps  that   lies  between  the 
parallels  of  Geneva  and  Lucerne.     In  process  of  time  the  Bernina  and 
the  Dauphin^  mountains  came  to  he  included  within  the  term,  and  now 
the  highest  authority  on  Alpine  geography,  Mr.  Ball,  has  extended  it  so 
far  that  it  takes  in  all  up  to  the  Hungarian  frontier.     It  will  be  no  donbt 
long  before  a  book  like  his  Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps  is  demanded  for  the 
Western  Pyrenees ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  such  an  humble  pioneer  as  t 
paperful  of  stray  notes  on  this  remote  and  little  known  region  may  not  be 
amiss.     For,  in  truth,  of  all  the  nooks  and  comers  of  Europe  there  is 
scarcely  one  which  has  been  so  rarely  visited  by  travellers,   and  abont 
which  BO  little  is  known,  as  the  north-west  of  Spain.     Spanish  tooiisU 
have  almost  invariably  left  it  unnoticed.     We  have  had  plenty  of  views 
and  impressions  and  descriptions  from  Andalusia,  and  not  a  few  from  the 
Castiles,  Valencia,  and  Caialonia,  but  the  region  of  the  Astorias,  Qalicia, 
and  Leon  remains  almost  a  terra  incognita.     The  ubiqnitoas  Ford,  of 
course,  penetrated  into  most  of  its  valleys,  but  few  others  have  bestowed  t 
glance  upon  it ;  and  the  few  who  have, — Southey  and  Townsend  in  the  last 
century,  and  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Borrow  in  this, — have  contented  them- 
selves with  a  mere  glance.   And  yet,  hidden  away  among  its  mountains,  is 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Spain,  and  scenery,  too,  of  the  very  sort 
the  want  of  which  is  so  bitterly  complained  of  by  almost  every  traveUer 
Tjho  undertakes  to  describe  Spain.     **  Of  all  the  dry,  bare,  barren,  ngb 
countries  I  have  ever  visited  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  Northern  Spain 
in  autumn  must  be  put  at  the  top  of  the  list."     So  says  Mr.  Sclater  in 
Vacation  Tonri%tSy  and  so  say  the  majority  of  tourists,  antnmn  or  spring, 
north  or  south.     And  it  is  true  of  Spain  as  far  as  they  see  it.     Phytieai 
geography  and  railway  engineers  have  so  arranged  it  that  the  track  of  the 
tourist  in  quest  of  the  established  lions  of  Spain  lies  across  some  of  the  moft 
monotonous  and  lifeless  country  in  Europe,  and  unless  he  penetrates  into 
some  of  the  outlying  coast-strips  or  some  of  the  remote  moontaui 
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it  is  Tery  likely  that  he  will  return  with  the  impression  that  Spain  may  be 
all  Tery  well  as  a  <'  renowned  romantic  land/'  but  that  in  the  way  of 
scenery  it  is  by  no  means  the  lovely  land  the  poet  says  it  is.     One  of 
these,  and  a  reasonably  accessible  one,  is  the  strip  of  mountain  coontry 
I  have  just  mentioned,  and  he  who  has  found  it  all  barren  along  the 
beaten  track  from  Cadiz  to  Burgos  cannot  do  better  than  change  trains  at. 
Miranda  junction,  and  make  for  the  mountains  by  that  most  picturesque 
of  lines,  the  Bilbao  railway.  The  descent  to  Orduna,  about  half-way  between 
Miranda  and  Bilbao,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  bits  of  railway  travelling  in 
Europe.   As  you  come  sweeping  round  a  sharp  curve  on  the  mountain  side, 
the  village,  or,  to  give  it  its  legitimate  and  ancient  title,  the  city  of  Orduiia, 
is  seen  far  down  below.   Beyond  it  there  spreads  out  a  rich  cultivated  plain 
some  three  miles  wide,  circular  in  shape  and  waUed  in  by  a  line  of  lime- 
stone  precipices,  from  the  foot  of  which  a  steep  wooded  glacis  slopes  away 
to  the  bottom  of  the  basin.     Any  one  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  a  lime- 
stone country  will  at  once  see  that  he  has  beneath  him  the  bed  of  an 
ancient  lake,  even  though  he  may  not  perceive  the  corroborative  evidence 
of  the  little  stream  of  the  Nervion  issuing  from  the  opposite  cliff  and  wind- 
ing its  way  across  the  plain,  to  make  its  exit  by  the  narrow  valley  below 
him.    But  what  he  will  not  at  once  see  is,  in  the  first  place,  what  business 
a  radway  has  at  all  in  such  a  cul  de  sac ;  in  the  next,  how  it  is  to  get 
out  of  it ;    and,    finally,  how  Orduiia,  which  is  put  down  in  the  Guia 
Oficial  as  a  station,  and  looks  from  this  about  as  accessible  as  Chamouni 
does  from  the  Grands  Mulcts,  is  to  be  reached  by  any  means  except  a 
parachute.     But  the  train  has  been  performing  such  extraordinary  feats, 
and  getting  out  of  difficulties  in  such  a  masterly  manner,  over  since 
leaving  Miranda,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  entire  confidence  in  it. 
It  treats  Orduna  precisely  as  a  skilful  disputant  does  an  argument  which 
he  is  not  at  the  moment  prepared  to  meet.     It  pretends,  at  first,  not  to 
see  the  place,  or  else  to  think  it  not  worth  stopping  for ;  but  about  twenty 
minutes  afterwards,  having  made  the  complete  circuit,  and  gained  the 
requisite  level,  it  draws  up  at  the  station,  inmiediately  beneath  the  spot  at 
which  it  entered  the  basin.     Orduna  is  worth  a  halt.     The  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood,  especially  at  the  Barranco  de  Tortanga  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  is  striking ;   and,  after  the  dreary  steppes  of  Castile,  the  bright 
little  plain,  with  its  fruit-trees  and  maize-fields,  is  very  pleasant  to  the 
eye.     It  is  also  good  head-quarters  for  any  one  wanting  to  explore  the 
Basque  country.     But  the  Basque  provinces  have  more  interest  for  the 
philologist  and  ethnologist  than  for  the  pilgrim  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 
Not  that  they  are  at  all  deficient  in  the  picturesque.     On  the  contraiy, 
they — at  least,  the  two  northern  provinces,  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa — are 
full  of  very  charming'  scenery.     It  is  scenery,  however,  of  a  kind  which 
rather  wants  the  charm  of  novelty,  to  a  northern  eye  at  least ;  and  one  is 
apt  to  feci  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  coming  so  far  for  a  sort  of  thing 
that  may  be  seen  in  as  great  or  even  greater  perfection  in  Wsle^^  qt\>^^<^\^- 
shire.    The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  aa  seen  fcom'S«a|  ot  ^>SSl  \^\^ax  Hx<sax 


■oma  elcra 
very  abrupt 
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■oma  elevated  point  on  tha  louth  ftida,  ntk  u  tb*  Moaei^,*  dw«*  ■ 
very  abrupt  falling  off  in  height  at  lbs  part  where  it  wptuiitM  Nmm 
from  Iho  Bepartrntml  of  tlie  "  Daiisos  Pj-reneee,"  and  tliu  comporatitd} 
low  elevation  ia  moictainod  all  uloug  tlio  fiAgo  which  rune  imium  ttt 
BuHquo  provinccfl.  In  compensation  for  their  mnt  of  altilnde  the  nMio» 
tiuits  spread  tbemaelrca  out  laterally,  and  the  consoquence  is  a  InUv  ndto 
than  mountainous  conntr}-,  full  of  winding  woodeii  vslloys,  hut,  wiib 
litlle  of  the  character  that  is  gunerolly  associated  with  the  idea  of  tb 
PjTcuees.  It  is  not  until  wo  reach  the  boutco  of  the  Eln-Q,  ticyuud  Bmmm. 
that  the  chain  reasBumes  its  full  dignity.  Tliore  it  moa  iDto  a  loSr 
mountain  moss,  which  geogmphically  is,  perhaps,  the  moat  importaat  Ie 
Spain.  It  ia  the  knot  which  binds  the  mountain  frami^WOTk  of  Ht 
Peninsula  into  one  eysten).  for  it  is  there  that  the  Pyrenees  throw  off  thi 
branch  forming  the  hnckbone  of  Spain,  the  great  IboriAo  mnge,  aciiii 
Bometimea  colled,  which  separiitca  ibo  CasUlus  and  Andtiltmia  Iroiu  An^K 
Catalonia,  and  Valencia,  and  tbo  Atlantic  elopes  and  bosina  fran  tliH 
which  discharf;e  their  waters  into  the  Meditcrrancau.  From  tliia  pmnl  mi- 
ward,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Galicia,  a  distance  of  about  l&O  nib*,  tk 
western  Pyrenees  hare  all  the  features  of  the  eaetem  portion  of  the  nuffc 
They  are,  indeed,  less  lofty,  reaching  tlie  line  of  perpetual  saow  in  ew-a 
two  spots  only  ;  but  they  have  all  the  craggiuess  of  outline  and  eaJlM 
variety  of  peak-forms  characteTislic  of  their  better  known  neighbotn,  ni 
the  ralleys  which  descend  from  them,  at  least  Iboso  otj  the  oortLcraM^ 
have  that  deep-cut  ravine-Uke  formation  which  is  so  peculiar  to  FjnMM 
scenery. 

The  "  woll-girt  horseman  "  to  whom  Ford  Eo  freqaentlj  alluijes  is  D> 
Iliiiiilbooli,  might,  no  doubt,  make  his  way  straight  across  tile 
from  Ordufia,  bat  in  Spain  very  often  the  longest  way  round  ia  the 

•  The  Monciivo,  llin  Mona  Calvn-i  of  Mnru"nl,  to  llip  wutli  of  Tudela, 
the  (itiejt  ]iDnoriun)v  view  of  ttl(^  I'yrencrs  on  either  Bide  of  the  chnin,  nxl  trtuUl 
one  of  the  very  iineet  pBDorsniic  vivm  in  Europe.  From  Iho  tnooDMln*  !•]■' 
Punplona  on  the  «c«t,  to  the  taaity  miss  of  the  MaUdrlta  on  tbo  ratt,  a,  ^mAd 
nearly  ISO  milw,  the  whole  niujjv  i>  clearly  in  view.  It  »li<mld  bn  mM  in  Ika  M^ 
nioruing,  wWa  the  teath  eiilc  U  sliU  in  ibaitow,  and  iha  ouEltne  thorn  In  ril^Mk 
Rgniiiat  ihs  brigbtaky.BoelmrTy  defined,  tlut  n  Irlraenpc  U  lianllj  ncrcsMrv  la  M^ 
out  natt'hca  n> amill  as  lhi< Utiriie  tie  RoUnd  anil  the  FiiMa  Bri^ehr.  TUn, ■•  ^ 
■nn  obcgihIb,  and  the  light  fall*  npnn  the  innthern  ilnpn,  Ibc  mow  npon  Ui«  i^^* 
from  the  Vigotmiit  to  the  Maladetia  be^ui  to  shi™  ilBBtf.  Th*  mmilL^  .V  Or 
Itaneaya  rem  lads  me  of  ■  duty.    Bei^liUi  toerisls  have  (|ii)tc  om.ii.'  .  ..  _ 

own  to  answer  for,  without  being  Baimlcd  witli  ihow  I'f  niiien.  '.' 
dcliglitful  fliiliic  Jrchiuctart  in  Spain,  and  ihu  new  edition  vt  7. 
Spal»,  charge  a  party  of  Engliah  tonrista  wiili  defacing  one  of  i 
Chapter  Ilonae  in  the  c1ol«Un  of  Ihc  noUc  old  ahbey  of  Vircrt  i 
the  inoiuitaiu,  by  earring  tlieir  Damn,  »ith  an  aoMnut  of  ili>  i. 
UoncNjo  to  Ritneu  Uie  crlipac  of  186ti.  Thin,  1  nni  Uap|iy  I"  ••*.  t- 
inacription  in  quvntlun  U  Spanlith  hMdiwork.     Furrhcrmare  I  loattii  l  ■,-■,  -wr 

no  Eugllih  pnrif  on  llie  Monenyo  on  Ilmt  ofcaiion.  Ooe  Knitliitit 
mujie  theaicrnt,  but  he  WMMr.  rocVr,  theanllnrof  the  (V«>rf#  in  tk 
I  nerd  nm  mv.  hi>  initialu  will  not  be  futind  |in1i1l*h«d  In  rerli  a  nwi 
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in  the  end,  and  in  thii  oaee  nnqneitionablj  both  the  ihorteit  and  pleeiAnteei 
way  is  by  the  railway  down  the  beaatifdl  valley  of  the  Nervion  to  Bilbao, 
thence  by  ooach  or  steamer  to  Bantander,  and  thence  by  rail  and  coaoh  to 
Potes,  in  the  mountain  district  of  the  Liebana.  At  the  station  of  Torre 
la  Vega,  on  the  Santander  and  Palencia  line,  the  railway  is  exchanged  for 
one  of  those  rough  and  ready  vehicles  which  carry  on  the  branch  traffic^ 
wherever  there  is  a  branch  traffic,  in  Spain;  and  by  this  means  the 
traveller  is  conveyed  mountainwards  through  a  country  as  unlike  the 
Spain  of  the  books  of  travel  as  a  country  well  could  be — a  fresh,  green, 
cheery  couutry,  well  wooded  and  well  watered.  A  little  to  the  right  of 
the  road  is  the  town  which  Le  Sage  has  made  famous  for  all  time  by  the 
introduction  of  its  name  into  the  title-page  and  first  sentence  of  Gil  Bins, 
Santillana  has,  however,  a  better  title  to  fame  in  being  the  town  of  the 
Mendozas,  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  illustrious  families  of  Spain — 
so  says  no  less  an  authority  than  Lope  de  Vega — a  family  of  warriors, 
statesmen,  and  men  of  letters,  and  richer,  probably,  in  examples  of  heredi- 
tary genius  than  any  other  in  all  history.  But  we  are  here  in  the  very 
nursery  of  Spanish  nobility.    As  Lope  says : — 

Para  noble  nacimiento 
Ay  en  Kspafia  tree  partes, 
Galicia,  Vizcaya,  AstarioA, 
O  ya  montafias  le  Uaman  : 

and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  vast  majority  of  the  great  houses  and  great 
men  of  Spain  trace  their  origin  to  this  strip  of  mountain  country  extend- 
ing from  Navarre  to  the  Atlantic.  This  very  Santillana  district  has 
produced  another  family  scarcely  less  famous  in  Spanish  history  than  the 
Mendozas,  that  whose  crowning  glory  is  the  soldier-poet  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega ;  *  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chain,  in  the  lateral  valleys  which 
descend  to  the  Ebro  or  the  Duero,  are  to  be  found  the  roots  of  most  of 
the  most  noble  and  wide- spreading  family-trees  in  Spain.  Even  the 
modem  map  testifies  to  the  fact  in  showing,  thick-strewn,  historical  names 
like  Bivar,  Saldana,  Carpio,  Carrion,  Haro,  Aguilar.  The  Guzmans  and 
the  Ponces.de  Leon,  themselves  founders  of  families  enough  to  stock  a 
realm,  had  their  original  seats  in  the  wild  mountain  region  north  of  Leon. 
The  Manriques,  the  Pachecos,  the  Velascos,  came  from  the  adjoining 
highland  country  to  the  east.  The  quality  of  this  mountain  race  is  shown 
even  more  strongly  in  literature.  All  the  great  names  in  the  noble 
literature  of  Spain  are  those  of  men  descended  from  ancient  families  in 
the  western  Pyrenees.  Cervantes  was  of  a  fainily  that  for  centuries  had 
held  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lugo,  in  Galicia.     The  casa  solar  of 

♦  According  to  the  liallad  in  the  Guerras  Civiles  de  Granoffa,  the  family  name 
of  La  Vega  was  won  on  the  Vega  of  Granada,  hy  an  ancestor  of  the  poet's.  Ticknor, 
however,  shows  that  the  traditioo  is  more  than  donbtfal.  The  family  estates  were 
sitaated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bcsaya,  and  no  donht  the  Vega  from  which  the 
family  name  was  taken  is  the  same  as  that  which  appears  in  the  name  ol  lVi^\tfiv^gcX]ff2SQix- 
ing  town  of  Torre  la  Vega. 


by  birth,  waa  a  Galiciao  by  descent,  we  maysay  the  1 
eiitire  PeniaBula  owes  its  greatest  glories  to  these   nortIi-« 
tains.     But  this  is  not  all.     WkeD  under  the  vise   rale  of  ^ 
the  "  torpid  mass  "  of  Spain  hegaa  to  show  signs  that  i 
not  yet  wholly  extinct ;  fcjremost  lu  the  roTival  moTemeut  ' 
of  the  north-west.     JuvcIIbdob,  one  of  the  few  ablu,  aud  at  t 
patriotic  and  uiiselfish  minieterB  Spain  has  been  blessed  xritlt,  I 
Cadalso,  Samaniego^all  of  them  of  the  "old  mountain  fa| 
north,"  to  use  Ticknor'a  phrase — wfere  tiio  most  earnest  tftbl 
gallant  attempt  to  restore  the  self-respect  of  tho  nation. 
those  Spaniards,  who  oould  trace  their  descent  np  to    this  ] 
always  shoim  themselves  proud  of  their  moontain    origiiitl 
Wales  had  produced   the  great  miyority  of  our  historical  ( 
oldest  half  of  llie  peerage,  about  a  third  of  our  fiunoaa  i 
nearly  all  those  in  tLe  front  rank  of  oar  lit«rntare,  who  n 
Welahman's  right  to  boast  of  Lis  blood?     The  foeiiog 
CervanleSj  Quevodo,   and  Lope   do   Vega.     They    all    hoi 
advanced  by  Dofta   Rodriguez   in  Don    Quixoir,  that    lia  I 
mountaineer  was  as  good  a  gentleman  us  tbe  king — "  I 
Rey,  porque  era  monlaiies."     ITio  auperiotity  of  race  i 
vestern  provinces  is,  however,  no  matter  of  accident.     It 
pfloct  duo  lo  H  certain  cause  as  any  of  tho  rcsiiItR  of  natunU  J 
the  struggle  for  euaUnco,  cited  by  Diirwin.     Thu  piut  whiol 
play  in  the  economy  nf  the  world  is  not  limitud  to  Ibu  domai 
nature  only.     They  aid  individual  effort  in  the  stm 
and  brute  force,  nnd  thus,  while  tliey  are  the  primo  ■ 
the  soil,  they  are  also  the  resorvoirs  of  energy  sad  >j 
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subjection  to  Arab  role,  mild  and  tolerant  as  that  rale  seems  to  have 
been  ;  and  who,  under  Pelayo,  first  stemmed  the  tide  of  Moslem  invasion 
that  threatened  all  Europe.  Here  we  have  the  very  conditions  for  pro- 
ducing a  superior  breed  of  men  :  a  hardy  and  indonutable  native  stock, 
reinforced  by  the  noblest  and  most  chivalrous  of  a  higher  and  more 
civilized  race. 

But  our  present  business  is  noi  with  the  men  of  the  mountains  but 
with  the  moimtains  themselves.  The  road  towards  them  from  Torre  la  Vega 
runs  parallel  to  the  coast  past  Vicente  de  la  Barquera,  as  fsa  as  Tiiia 
Mayor,  one  of  the  many  tifias  or  estuaries  that  indent  the  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  at  this  part.  Here  it  turns  sharp  to  the  left  and  runs 
southwards  up  the'  beautifol  valley  of  the  Deva.  The  lower  part  of  the 
Deva  valley  has  something  of  the  Devonshire  character,  with,  in  tibe 
neighbourhood  of  Tina  Mayor,  certain  resemblances  to  the  Trossachs  end 
of  Loch  Katrine,  but  the  scenery  becomes  more  and  more  Pyrenean  as 
the  road  rises  to  the  mountains.  A  little  above  the  village  of  Panes,  the 
Cares  river  comes  down  through  a  deep  gorge  on  the  right  to  join  the 
Deva,  while  the  Deva  itself  is  seen  issuing  from  another  still  deeper  in 
front.  Up  the  former  lies  the  way  into  the  Asturias  by  the  Cai)gas 
valley :  through  the  latter  runs  the  road  to  Potes  and  the  Liebana.  This 
Liebana  district,  or  **  Forest  of  the  Liebana,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  one  of  the  most  secluded  nooks  in  Spain,  so  out  of-the-way  that 
gazetteers  and  geographical  dictionaries  generally  ignore  its  existence, 
and  Ford  only  gives  it  a  passing  mention ;  a  few  words  of  topographical 
description,  therefore,  will  not  be  thrown  away.  It  is  the  extreme 
western  comer  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  Asturias  of  Santillana,  but 
now  is  the  province  of  Santander,  and  is  a  group  of  four  valleys,  or,  more 
correctly,  a  main  valley  with  three  branches,  the  whole  forming  a 
triangular-shaped  basin  walled  in  by  high  mountains.  The  base  of  the 
triangle  is  formed  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  containing,  among 
other  summits,  the  Pena  Prieta  and  the  Pena  Labra,  on  the  south  side  of 
which  the  Ebro  has  its  source.  The  sides  are,  on  the  north-east  a  lofty 
spur  projecting  from  the  Peiia  Labra,  and  on  the  north-west  the  noble 
range  of  the  Picos  de  Europa. 

Between  the  two  last  named,  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  is  the  gorge 
above  mentioned  through  which  the  Deva  works  its  way.  This,  after 
the  Picos  de  Europa,  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the 
Liebana,  and  indeed  would  be  a  striking  feature  in  any  country  however 
grand  the  scenery  might  be.  There  is  certainly  nothing  like  it  in  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  Alps  the  only  things  that  can  be  compared 
with  it  are  the  Gorge  of  Gondo  on  the  Simplon  road  or  the  Via  Mala. 
Like  these  it  is  a  deep  trench  cut  by  river  action  through  a  huge  barrier 
of  limestone  mountain.  It  has  not,  perhaps,  the  gloomy  grandeur  of 
either,  but  it  surpasses  them  both  in  variety.  Every  eccentricity  that 
limestone  rock  is  capable  of  is  here  freely  indulged  in.  Spires,  turrei&^ 
towers,  castles,  elephants  and  castles,  Saracens'  be«bd&)  ^  «ot\A  qH  \«ck- 


tastiu  sLapea  overhang  the  road  right  and  left.  The  rtver  too  (uul,  M 1 
neceasar^  consequence,  the  rond  which  baa  perforce  to  follow  its  wiodiiip) 
twists  and  turns  BO  wilfully  in  its  conrse  that  at  oreiy  hoadred  yvia  ■ 
new  view  opens,  and  tho  paanag«  of  the  defile  is  like  the  nnrulUag  <■(  t 
panorama.  In  some  places  the  walls  of  rock  rise  up  bare  and  prMi|ii- 
tous  from  tho  river  bed,  leaving  oaly  a  narrow  strip  of  sky  vtsibl«  betwoto 
their  jagged  tops  ;  in  others  they  are  etilivencd  by  little  [mtches  of  gneatn 
sestling  among  the  crags  ;  and  here  and  there  they  nre  broken  by  m  ftMp 
lateral  ravine,  sending  down  a  glittering  cascade  tlut  seoms  to  promiK 
an  inevitable  douche  to  the  daring  traveller  should  he  persist  id  ti- 
vancing.*  In  tbo  mouth  of  one  of  these,  about  half-wity  np  tbe  pus. 
are  the  baths  of  La  Bermida,  which  have  some  repatation  in  tbe«e  {Mill 
for  effiuacy  in  rheumatic  cases,  and  certainly  if  solittide  and  SMlnun 
from  the  world  have  anything  to  do  with  lite  cure  of  rbetimatism,  Umv 
ought  to  ho  effective.  I  don't  know  how  for  this  Val  de  CiU<»i|(a — b 
give  it  its  local  name — would  hold  its  own  as  a  tiatDral  wonder  i!  toh 
put  in  competition  with  the  moro  celebrated  gorges  of  tho  AIp«.  It  bw 
be  that  aflor  tho  Saharan  scenery  of  central  Spain,  its  boldoom  ai 
beauty  make  a  livelier  inipressiuu  on  the  eye  and  miml  than  Lbev  m 
justly  entitled  to  make.  In  one  respect,  however,  it  nnqn  esUomblf  £*■ 
tances  all  rivals  among  the  gorges  aod  defiles  of  the  Alps.  It  is  abootw 
long  again  as  all  of  them  pat  together.  In  the  Diecionario  Oeot/ra/t*^ 
Pascuol  Madoz,  tho  length  is  stated  as  being  more  than  thne  UigW 
and  I  feel  pretty  snro,  if  the  bonds  could  odIy  be  straighteDed  oA  i 
would  be  found  vcrj'  little  short  of  fifteen  miles  from  end  to  mi 
Through  a  narrow  gateway  of  rock,  so  narrow  that  road  and  rrvcr  tsw 
just  room  to  pass,  and  not  an  inch  to  spare,  you  enter  at  onc«  npon  tbt 
basin  of  the  Li^^bana.  The  Deva  no  longer  frets  and  boUs  peat  ifl  • 
confmed  channel,  but  comes  down  a  broad  rippUug  stream  m^uteni 
through  open  pastures  dotted  with  uoblo  chestnuts,  and  bavond  it  ife 
PicoB  de  Europa  rise  up,  a  inagnidcent  array  of  pole  blue  |iiiiiMlil 
flecked  with  snow.  These  are  the  gmndi'sl  and  boldest  as  well  at  >!■ 
loftiest  of  all  the  mountains  west  of  the  Haul«s  Pyrr'ai'M,  Tho  heigU*' 
their  highest  point,  aod,  indeed,  which  of  two  or  three  rival  potnU  • 
aDtoatly  the  highest,  are  still  open  questions ;  for  in  Spain  orogrsf^. 
like  many  other  branches  of  knowledge,  is  in  a  backward  stale, 
to  the  figures  on  Coello's  map,  the  height  would  be  about  8,T(X) 
feet :  according  to  those  in  the  latest  edition  of  Malte-Brun,  about  B.OOOi 
which  last  I  suspect  to  be  nearer  the  truth.  As  Soatfaey  ran  s 
liodfrick, — 

Ufrfm  Etimpn' 

Tliraueli  all  n 
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not,  indeed,  in  very  large  masses,  but  still  in  greater  quantity  than  could 
be  expected  in  this  latitude  on  a  moontain  of  the  height  given  by  Coello.* 
Be  the  height,  however,  what  it  may,  the  group  of  the  Picos  de  Europa 
forms  a  very  striking  and  a  very  noble  object,  from  whatever  point  of  view 
it  may  be  seen.  In  character  it  rather  resembles  a  bit  of  scenery  in  the 
dolomite  district  of  the  South  Tyrol.  The  limestone  has  not,  indeed,  that 
delicate  fawn-colour  that  contrasts  so  beautifully  with  the  dark  green  of 
the  pines.  It  is  a  very  pale  blue  or  grey,  fading  away  sometimes  into 
white,  which  probably  suits  the  lively  green  of  the  beechwoods  here  much 
better.  But  the  jagged,  serrated  crest  of  the  range  and  the  long  sharp 
spindles  of  rock  that  shoot  up  from  the  higher  slopes  of  the  valley  have 
a  very  decided  dolomite  flavour.  Most  people,  I  imagine,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  view  of  the  Monte  Civita  from  Buchenstein  would  find 
themselves  reminded  of  it  by  that  of  the  Picos  de  Europa  from  Potes. 
The  village  of  Potes  lies  in  a  nest  among  steep  vine-clad  slopes,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  upper  branches  of  the  valley,  the  Yal  de  Baro  and  the 
Val  de  Cereceda.  It  is  a  pleasant  little  place,  very  primitive,  very 
picturesque,  and  not  very  dirty.  For  any  one  in  quest  of  retirement,  a 
better  retreat  could  hardly  be  discovered  even  in  Spain.  A  ring-fence  of 
mighty  mountains  shelters  it  on  all  sides  from  the  storms  and  commotions 
of  the  outer  world,  and  its  inner  life  flows  too  tranquilly  for  internal 
disturbance.  There  is  but  one  event  in  its  placid  day — the  arrival  of  the 
coach  from  Torre  la  Vega  with  the  Corre^pondencia  of  the  day  before 
yesterday ;  and  even  then  the  news  of  Carlist  insurrection  or  Republican 
pronunciamiento  can  only  raise  a  passing  ripple  on  the  surface  of  society. 
In  a  modest  way,  too,  it  offers  the  recluse  little  creature  comforts  such  as 
are  not  always  obtainable  in  the  dur€B  tellus  Iberia.  The  small  toothsome 
mountain  mutton  of  the  Pyrenees  is  generally  to  be  had,  the  trout  and 
the  eels  of  the  Deva  are  excellent,  and  the  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood 
produce  a  delightful  little  Muscatel  grape,  and  also  a  light  red  wine  of 
the  sort  Spaniards  call  a  ^*vino  clarcte  "  (no  doubt  the  origin  of  our  word 
''claret,"  as  most  of  our  wine- titles  come  from  Spain),  which,  though 
thin,  goes  down  more  gratefully  in  this  climate  than  many  a  more  preten- 
tious and  potent  liquid ;  and  then  there  is — no  trifling  matter  in  Spain — 
at  least  one  clean  and  decent  posada.  Time  need  not  hang  heavy  on  the 
hands.  The  sportsman  will  find  something  to  do,  though  Potes  is  by  no 
means  the  best  sporting  head-quarters  in  the  Western  Pyrenees.  There 
are  partridges  on  the  hills,  and  roe- deer  (corsos)  in  the  woods,  and  even,  I 
beHeve,  an  occasional  stag.  The  chamois  or  izard,  here  called  the 
rebecco,  is  pretty  abundant  on  the  higher  mountaiuB,  and  for  winter 
shooting  there  is  no  lack  of  bears  and  wolves.     These  animals,  however, 

*  In  the  latitude  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  snow-line,  or  lowest  limit  of  permanent 
snow,  may  be  ronghly  put  at  9,000  feet  Under  favoarable  circamstances  it  may  be 
found  at  a  lower  level,  as  on  the  ledges  of  the  Cirques  of  Qavamie  and  Troumonse  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  summits  or  exposed  slopes  under  10,000  when 
it  is  retained  through  the  summer  and  autumn.  ^ 
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are  more  common  further  on  to  the  west :  tlie  Li^liana  ia,  I 
district  rather  too  populous  and  not  dulHciently  pastoral  for  thdri 
For  the  man  of  thH  rod,  the  Deva  would  bo  one  of  tbo  moos 
trout-streams  in  Siiain,  only  that  it  is  neit  to  unpossible  to  nab  il 
Wlierever  there  is  r  good  pool  its  bunks  fire  Bcire  lo  lie  eitluir  qaHe  fft 
cipitouB  or  thickly- wooded,  and  in  the  gorge  of  tho  Cillori^o,  wfaera  tUt 
best  fishing  is  to  be  found,  it  is  work  of  a  Tery  break-ncek  clumrt**. 
The  trout,  which,  when  you  con  get  at  them,  rise  IJeel.T  enoagh,  an  a* 
large,  seldom  eEcecding  herring-aize,  imd,  Uke  all  Spanish  trout,  wuk 
less  brilliantly  coloured  than  those  of  the  Engliah  streama,  bat  is  ib*f» 
and  flavour  they  will  bear  comparisoa  with  any  in  tha  world.  tM 
it  ia  in  walks  and  oicnrsions  that  Fotcs  is  riebeat.  The  bnnd 
valleys,  especially  the  two  upper  ones,  the  Vol  de  Baro  to  tbn  «■( 
and  the  Ccreceda  to  the  south,  are  fall  of  tho  things  the  artist's  Mil 
lores,  forest  bits  among  the  noble  chestnut  oak  and  bdech  woods,  vitt 
gUmpses  of  grey  crag  and  gleams  of  distant  snow  throagh  tha 
scattered  hamlets  pUying  hide  and  seek  among  tho  trees,  rickety 
grown  mills  banging  over  green,  shady  pools,  where  tho  plomp  traatmf 
their  tails  in  grave  contempt  of  human  snares.  Then  there  ts  tb«  UmI 
of  La  Viema,  a  sort  of  Itigi.  rising  between  tbeae  valleyg,  whoea  siob^ 
commands  the  eutire  Li^bana  and  its  mountain  none,  and  there  ia  olsp  tb 
more  arduous  ascent  of  the  Picos  de  Europa,  or,  at  least,  of  aome  OM  4 
them,  a  loDg  day's  work,  amply  repaid  in  noble  viowa ;  with  which  ta^  b 
combined  a  vieit  to  the  zina  mines,  by  far  the  higbcst  nxioes  in  Empk 
which  lie  in  a  weird  bnein,  like  an  extinct  crater,  jost  under  the  creat  of  Ik 
range.  Bat  the  most  attractive  expedition  of  all  is  that  to  tha  bnMi 
Oave  of  Govadonga,  the  bolii»t  of  the  holy  places  of  Spaio  ;  a  pilnrim^ 
with  glorious  scenery  and  good  trout-fishing  (n  muti'.  It  liea  t>o;n(ndlb' 
Ficos  some  firo-and- twenty  miles  west  of  Potes,  and  may  be  got  at  ail^lf 
theYal  de  Baro  and  Yaldeou,  or,  better  still,  by  relraein|;  the  road  UtnOI^ 
the  Gillorigo  gorge,  which  cannot  be  seen  too  often,  and  tboD  atrikn^^ 
the  glen  of  the  Cares.  I'his  is  another  of  those  deop-«l«ft  river  evViBff 
BO  eharacteriatic  of  a  limestone  formation,  where  the  Btr^atn  hu  b«(iB  ir 
ages  patiently  carving  for  itself  n  narrow  shady  bed  thron^h  tbe  oppoOf 
strata.  It  is  on  a  smaller  scale  than  tho  Cillorijro,  and  Botnowhat  Wi 
bold  and  abrupt  in  its  lines,  but  almost  cipialiy  rich  in  wild  IxmalT.  Um 
there  is  no  comfortable  macadamized  rond  with  ncnt  hridgt^s  to  help  lb 
traveller,  nothing  hut  tbe  roughest  of  mountain  paths,  ecratohlinc  DBttf 
down  the  side  of  the  defile,  and  in  one  place,  where  it  bocotuua  ij>ii|mF 
to  cross  tho  stream,  the  passage  ie  etfeetud  by  the  prtmitivo  coalrtvaiMK^ 
a  tree-trunk,  leaning  laddorwise  against  the  face  of  tbu  oiii>ii-iii-  rm. 
The  Utile  villngc  of  Arenas  stands  at  the  bund  of  tbe  <:■■- 
of  patriarchal  chestnut  and  walnut  truts,  and  beyond  ii 
path  leada  to  tho  summit  of  a  bare  slaty  riJgo,  from  which  -. 
westwards  npou  the  vale  of  Cangas.  BatOe-fieids  in  goDi-ntl,  it  mulr 
observed,  have  a  peculiarly  peaceful  aspect :  it  aJisosb  aoons 
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Mother  Earth  were  eager  to  repudiate  the  deeds  of  men,  and  sever  herself 
from  all  associations  of  bloodshed  and  violence.  The  vale  of  Gangas  is  no 
exception  to  the  rale,  if  role  it  can  bo  called.  Its  broad  fields  of  waving 
maize,  green  orchards,  cosy  farmsteads,  long  lines  of  ancient  walnuts, 
through  which  rises  the  never-ceasing  drone  of  the  heavy  bullock-carts 
plodding  their  way  along  the  shady  lanes — all  help  to  make  up  a  scene  of 
peace  and  placid  life,  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth.  The  battle  of  Cangas,  or  Covadonga,  has  not  taken  rank  among 
the  decisive  battles  of  history,  and  yet  it  decided  more  than  many  that 
have  ma^e  a  greater  noise.  In  the  first  place,  it  decided  the  question, 
given  up  as  a  foregone  conclusion  by  all  except  a  few  resolute  spirits,  as 
to  the  possibility  of  successful  resistance  to  the  arms,  discipline,  and 
chivalry  of  the  Arabs.  How  effectually  it  destroyed  their  prestige  dates 
will  show.  The  battle  of  the  Guadalete  was  fought  in  711 ;  by  718,  the 
year  of  the  battle  of  Cangas,  the  whole  of  Spain  had  been  overrun,  and 
had  submitted,  with  the  exception  of  the  spot  where  Pelayo  and  his 
followers  had  their  stronghold ;  and  by  722  the  city  of  Leon  was  the 
capital  of  a  strong  Christian  kingdom,  that  was  steadily  and  sturdily, 
league  by  league,  winning  back  Spain  from  the  invader.  From  that  time  on 
the  progress  of  Christian  Spain  was  unchecked.  It  advanced  from  the  Duero 
to  the  Guadarrama  Mountains,  from  the  Guadarrama*  to  the  Tagus,  from 
the  Tagus  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  until  at,  length  Mohamedan  Spain  was 
confined  to  the  Vega  of  Granada  and  a  narrow  strip  of  Mediterranean 
coast.  But  the  victory  at  Caugas  affected  the  fate  of  all  western  Europe 
perhaps  as  much  as  that  of  Spain.  It  is  not  likely  that  Notre  Dame  would 
now  be  a  mosque,  and  the  Tower  of  London  an  Alhambra,  though  Gibbon 
seems  to  consider  something  of  the  sort  to  have  been  within  the  range  of 
possibility  ;  but  unquestionably  the  advance  of  the  Arabs  into  France  would 
have  been  an  enterprise  of  a  very  different  sort,  and  probably  of  a  very 
different  issue,  but  for  this  decisive  check.  The  battle  of  Tours  would  have 
been  fought  under  conditions  far  more  unfavourable  for  France  had  the  Arabs 
been  able  to  push  on  at  once  with  all  their  forces,  and  with  the  prestige  of 
an  unconquercd  and  unconquerable  invading  host,  leaving  Spain  behind 
them  a  completely  subdued  country  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  As  it  was,  it  was  a  hardly  won  struggle  ;  it  might  easily  have 
been  another  Guadalete,  the  fate  of  France  the  counterpart  of  that  of 
Spain,  and  the  mission  of  Alfred  the  Great  to  fight  Mussulmen  instead  of 
Danes ;  so  that,  even  for  us  northern  islanders,  the  little  glen  yonder  that 
sheltered  the  champions  of  Christian  Spain  may  have  a  certain  personal 
interest.  The  true  story  of  a  battle,  even  of  our  own  time,  is  difficult  to 
get  at,  and  we  must  be  content  with  a  moderate  amount  of  light  in  the 
case  of  one  so  nearly  belonging  to  the  romance  period.  Still,  the  accounts 
given  by  Mariana  and  Garibay  are,  in  the  main,  consistent  and  probable,  if 
we  allow  windage  for  the  miraculous,  without  an  infusion  of  which  no  true 
Spaniard  can  write  history,  any  more  than  a  Spanish  cook  can  make  an 
olla  without  bacon.    Thus,  the  unbelieving  arrows  are  s^vi  V^>qvi^  Voxii^^ 


pur  iaiitf),  wuB  ike  accepted  leader  of  alt  wiio  reaiS^^^^^I 
niisBlon  was  all  that  the  Arahs  reqnired,  and  easy^^^^H 
been  oflcred,  hnt  submissioD  w&b  juet  what  Pfl&jf^ViH 
ohjected  to,  and  Maiiu;{a,  the  comm&ndor  of  iho  Amb  furc«^ 
nolhing  for  it  but  to  despntch  an  expedition  agniust  lijm.j 
apparently  a  numerons  and  unwieldy  following,  and  Iiis  tadj 
HTSBSt  that  could  have  hecn  adopted  under  the  circnmstanM 
mused  the  great  bulk  of  his  host,  no  donbt  with  instractions,  i 
011I7  a  thousand  of  his  host  fighting  men,  he  retreated  to  i 
long-headed  and  wary  general  like  Tarie  or  Mnza  would,  1 
strong  in  numbers,  have  thought  twice  before  lie  rentaro* 
cut  dc  sne,  and  defended  by  a  peoplo  *'  assnetior  montiLos,  a 
SRndum  inter  saia  mpesque  aptior  ot  levior,"  na  lAvy  callgj 
soldiery  ;  but  Alcama,  the  Arab  leader,  had  loo  niufh  eonGi 
self  and  contempt  for  his  enemy  to  hesitate.  The  glen  of 
a  bad  Seld  for  the  display  of  those  qualities,  offering  ev4 
advantage  to  an  attacking  force,  erery  possible  ndvnntage 
one,  and  the  Arab  army  was  rotited  with  great  elanghtcrJ 
moderate  historians,  Mariana  and  Garibay,  put  the  nniober.c 
20,000,  others  multiply  those  figures  by  ten  or  fifteen,  bat  1 
no  doubt  that  it  was  great,  and  that  the  defeat  was  a  very  ( 
Of  course  it  was  not  entirely,  or  even  in  great  part,  II10  worl 
small  hand.  The  probability  is  that  his  first  suecess  serrndl 
signal  to  liia  disbanded  men  and  all  the  outlying  moutitnhiei 
surrounded  and  feil  upon  the  Arab  host,  caught,  ai 
that  it  wae  in  this  way  the  battle  was  fought  is  shown  by  ttiaJ 
Arabs  did  uot  take  the  natural  and  easy  line  of  retreat  1/0*1 
G&naoB  towards  their  ownbesd-auarterBAtGikii^lu 
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the  pasd  by  which  the  remnant  of  the  Arab  army  fled  southward.  So  far 
from  being  represented  in  the  traditional  black,  he  was  painted  in  the 
brightest  and  most  cheerful  colours,  and  he  had  a  fish-tail  instead  of 
hoofs  and  the  usual  appendage.  On  the  whole,  the  artist's  conception 
suggested  rather  a  convivial  merman  than  the  enemy  of  mankind.  Cova- 
donga  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Cangas  Yale,  at  the  head  of  a  side  valley  a 
couple  of  miles  long.  Half-way  up,  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  is  the 
"  Campo  del  re  Pelao,"  where  Pelayo  was  crowned  King  of  xOviedo  after 
the  battle,  as  is  set  forth  on  an  obelisk  erected  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Duke  of  Monipensier.  About  a  mile  further  on  the  village  of  Covadonga 
is  reached,  a  cluster  of  houses  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  limestone  clifif,  in  the 
fiace  of  which,  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  base,  is  seen  the  mouth 
of  the  famous  cave,  the  triumphant  cradle — "  cuna  triunfante  en  que  nacio 
insigne  Espana."  A  little  below  it,  to  the  right,  is  the  Convent  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Covadonga,  a  commonplace  block  of  building,  from  the  chapel 
of  which  you  pass  by  a  wooden  gallery  into  the  cave.  The  first  object  on 
entering  is  a  rude  stone  sarcophagus,  a  mean  lodging  for  the  bones  of  a 
hero;  but,  nevertheless,  the  tomb  of  Pelayo,  the  saviour  of  Spain,  and 
founder  of  the  monarchy  now  undergoing  incubation  under  the  amiable 
Serrano,  and  occasionally  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe.  At  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cave's  mouth  is  a  gingerbread  shrine,  much  more  like  a  suburban 
summer-house  than  a  sanctuary.  The  cave  itself  is  rather  a  disappoint- 
ment to  any  one  beMeving  the  literal  truth  of  the  narrative  as  recorded. 
Its  width  firom  side  to  side  may  be  about  60  feet,  but  its  depth  is  not  half 
as  much,  and  the  roof  slopes  inwards,  and  meets  the  floor  at  a  very  acute 
angle.  It  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  stronghold  of  Pelayo's  band, 
or  the  asylum  of  the  non-combatants,  as  Southey  suggests  in  Roderick, 
Ford  says  it  might  contain  three  hundred  men ;  but  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  be  one  of  thirty  confined  to  its  Hmits  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  nothing  more  than  the  hiding-place  of  Pelayo,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  more  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolt :  the  true  fortress  assaulted 
by  the  Arabs  was  the  rocky  cirque  which  forms  the  head  of  the  valley. 
The  brook  that  history  describes  as  running  red  with  Moslem  blood  issues 
in  a  cascade  from  a  fissure  close  under  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Count 
Saldueiia,  whom  Southey  follows  in  his  description,  calls  it  the  Deva, 
perhaps  confounding  it  with  the  larger  stream  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Picos  de  Europar.  But  there  is  another  Deva  farther  east,  rising  in  the 
heart  of  the  Basque  country  and  entering  the  sea  between  Bilbao  and 
San  Sebastian.  It  may  well  bo,  therefore,  that  Deva  is  not  so  much  the 
name  of  a  river  as  a  river-name  common  to  several  streams,  like,  what  is 
probably  its  congener,  our  Dee  (in  Celtic,  Dmj ;  Latinized,  Deva) ;  and 
so,  perhaps,  a  member  of  what  looks  like  a  family  of  European  river- 
names,  comprising  our  own  Tavy,  Teivy,  Towy,  Teviot,  Tweed,  Dove, 
Dovey  or  Djfi,  Doveran,  Devon  ;  in  France — Dive,  Douves,  Due,  Doubs, 
Tauto;  in  Italy — Doveria  and  Devera,  tributaries  of  the  Tosa,  and*, 
possibly,  Tiber,  if  the  hint  conveyed  in  Tevere  be  held,  tdlqi^  \x>qsXwws?0d?5 


^  \  '  Cangas  is  a  notable  place  in  its  way.    It  was,  as  some  say,  an 

the  name,  the  capital  of  the  Ooncani,  the  drinkers  of  horses*  b 
.  '  was,  at  any  rate  fur  some  short  time,  the  capital  of  Christian 

1  ':  so  has  its  claim  to  rank  with  the  ex-capitals  Oyicdo,  Toledo 

%  and  Sevillo.     But  it  is  a  matter  of  more  importance  to  the  U 

f'  is  a  charmingly  situated  little  village,  primitive,  but  sufficiently 

f  <•  '  afford  tolerable  accommodation,  and  a  good  centre  from  wh: 

IY  excursions  into  the  Asturian  Highlands.     It  is,  moreover, 

+  ,  '  reach  of  Oviedo  by  coach  (or,  to  bo  more  exact,  by  coche^  for, 

j  translation  is  apt  to  misguide),  up  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Selli 

the  coal-fields  of  the  valley  of  the  Nora,  fields  now  as  bright  i 
any  in  Devon  or  Kent,  but  only  waitiug  for  the  good  time  c 
w  '^.  great  Spanish  Manana,  when  everj'thing  is  to  be  done — to  be 

J^t  into  a  **  black  countiy"  of  the  regular  utilitarian  type,      I 

^Jj^«  may  be   separated   into   throe  natural  di\dsions — that   whid 

i'-X  i  already  mentioned,  of  which   Cangas   is  the   centre    and   c 

^'l  \  central  region,  consisting  of  a  fiin-liko  group  of  some  half-dc 

';;  #k-i  all  uniting  below  Oviedo,  aud  sending  their  combined  waters  i 

*  •  J  the  mouth  of  the  Nalou  ;  and  the  basin  of  the  Navia,  whicl 

westerly  portion  of  the  principality  adjoining  Galicia.     Of  th< 
irt  unqucstiouiibly  the  most  interesting  and  the  richest  in  gran 
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I  7  ,  .  •  The  virions  j:roni)s  <  if  rivor-immos  whicb  present  themselves  oi 

|I*  i  Kuropc  urc  VL-n' curious.    Besides  the  jjencric  uAnies,  the  Avons  of 


Owens  of  lix'hinil,  tlic  (iaves  of  the  rvreneos  (nnion]|;  which  we  ought 
\  '\  iut'ludc  the  Garonne,  the  Gave  of  somethiuj;,  the  clue  to  which  may  jierl 

i .  ^  in  \\\\  crAran,  where  the  souree  of  the  river  itself  is  to  be  found), 

\  *\  Ga^c  uny  (Aherpivenny),  the  Aven  in  Devonshire,  SH)tIanil,  ftnd  Britia: 
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scenery,  for  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  chain,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  moan- 
tain  energy,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Western .  Pyrenees  is  most  strongly  dis- 
played. Bat  for  all  that,  the  valleys  which  descend  to  Oviedo  are  very 
beaatiful,  and  in  any  country  more  within  the  regnlar  tourist's  beat, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  furnished  many  a  subject  to  wandering  land- 
scape painters.  The  largest,  and  that  which  has  some  right  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal,  is  the  most  easterly,  the  valley  of  the  Kalon ; 
the  best  known  is  that  of  the  Lena,  up  which  the  magnificent  Camino 
Beal — the  Simplon  of  Spain — ^runs  to  Leon,  over  the  Puerto  de  Ptgares ; 
but  perhaps  the  finest,  in  respect*  of  scenery,  are  the  Narcea  valley  to  the 
west,  of  which  Cangas  de  Tineo  is  the  chief  place,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Allor,  which  joins  the  Lena  near  Mieres.  All,  however,  are  very  much 
alike  in  their  general  features.  They  descend  in  general  from  a  wild  bleak 
saddle  or  depression  in  the  main  ridge,  the  playgroimd  of  the  winds  and 
clouds,  and  where  the  waters,  too,  sometimes  play  strange  pranks.  On 
one,  the  Puerto  de  Yallota,  at  the  head  of  the  Lena  valley,  a  little  west  ef 
Pajares,  a  circular  basin,  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  in  default  of  an  outlet, 
shoots  its  collected  waters  down  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  the  Pozo  do 
Yallota,  in  the  depths  of  which  they  may  be  heard  fighting  their  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  mountain.  My  guide  would  have  it  that  they  reappeared, 
some  five  miles  ofif,  high  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  thus  passing 
under  the  bed  of  the  Lena.  On  another,  the  Puerto  de  San  Isidro,  at  the 
top  of  the,  Alier  valley,  there  is  a  weird  and  lonely  tarn,  known  as  the 
Pozo  de  Isova.  This,  according  to  tradition,  was  once  the  site  of  a 
flourishing  village,  which  was  suddenly  submerged,  no  doubt  for  its  sins. 
The  secret  of  its  outlet,  long  a  mystery,  was  solved  at  last  by  an  unlucky 
herdsman  who  blundered  into  it  with  his  cattle  one  dark  night ;  a  human 
hand  and  a  head  of  a  cow,  which  were  both  recognized  as  his  property, 
being  observed,  some  time  afterwards,  issuing  from  a  fountain  some  miles 
away  down  the  valley.  The  next  stage  is  generally  a  deeply  eroded 
ravine,  down  which  the  stream  tumbles  wildly  in  a  succession  of  pools  and 
cascades,  and  soon  the  luxuriant  woods — beech  above  and,  lower  down, 
chestnut — begin  to  appoar,  clinging  to  the  mountain- side  wherever  they 
can  find  roothold.  Then  the  little  red -tiled  villages,  perched  on  ledges 
overhanging  the  torrent,  become  more  frequent  and  more  clean,  and  the 
stream,  having  pretty  well  had  its  fling,  begins  to  settle  down  to  regular 
habits  and  useful  courses,  laying  down  as  it  goes  deep  alluvial  flats  rich  in 
water-meadows  and  maize-fields.  These  broad  tracts,  stretching  across  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  from  side  to  side,  are  common  features  in  the  scenery 
of  the  Asturias,  and,  under  the  local  name  of  Pola,  (probably  the  same 
as  the  old  Spanish  paul,  palus),  appear  in  the  titles  of  several  of  tho 
towns,  as  Pola  de  Lena,  Pola  de  Labiana,  Pola  de  Somiedo,  &c.  Some 
etymologists  have  detected  in  the  name  of  the  principahty  the  two  Iberian 
words,  Ast  and  XJr,  implying  elevation  and  water.  Se  non  e  vero^  e  hen 
travato,  for  to  any  one  who  has  wandered  among  its  glens  and  mountfiix^^ 
the  Asturias  will  always  be  connected  with  ideas  oi  xoc!kj  "q^^S^a  ^sArosSoo^ 


Passing  sonlliwardB  through  any  of  the  puertos  you  step  aln 
to  the  grent  elev&ted  plateau  of  central  Spain.  The  Aem 
cftBea,  is  very  etight  and  very  short,  ani]  the  valleys  ore  mora 
toDgnea  of  pinin,  running  upwards  between  projecting  spfl 
motintHJn  vnlleys.  The  rivcra,  too,  are  very  different  front  I 
Btreams  thnt  como  boundiui;  domi  ou  the  Astnrian  side.  % 
seen  from  any  distant  elevation- on  the  south  side,  Ihoi 
Weatem  Pjjenees  by  no  means  looks  liie  a  monntaia-cliaul 
depression  is  higher  than  the  highest  aoanlain  in  Great  I 
is  Eileo  a  great  dilTerence  in  climate.  The  Asturian  slope  I 
verdure  and  luxuriance  at  the  ezpenec  of  its  neigfaboiir.  Itl 
what  Portugal  does  for  the  Castiica.  It  robs  the  fertilizing | 
of  their  moisture,  and  sends  them  on  dry  winds.  Nowhei«l 
can  yon  so  rapidly  pasa  from  one  climate  to  anotlier  t 
Sitting  astride  of  the  dividing  ridge  yon  have  one  leg  in  on  i 
other  in  a  Devonian  climate.  On  the  one  side  the  donds  j 
from  deep  woody  ravines ;  on  the  other  it  is  nil  blue  aky,  I 
bonndJeaa,  tawny  pkin.  Tho  greiit  comparative  elevatioJ 
npper  portion  of  Leon  gives  severe  cold  in  uinler  (I  forget  I 
snow  they  aaid  tbey  nsually  bad  at  Lillo,  at  the  foot  of  t 
puss,  bnt  I  know  Ihey  spoke  of  yards),  and  while  the  winte 
the  Hnmmor  bents  are  scorcbing.  The  niouiitiuD-Eid«>8, 
generally  bare,  the  timber-patches  few  and  scanty,  and  tb«  | 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  n  few  niry  sheep.  In  tliu  % 
wheat,  bnt  the  climate  is  loo  hard  and  dry  for  tho  n 
la  the  Astnrias  "  makes  -i  murmnr  in  the  land  " 
broad  leaves.     As  it  is  with  tba  lower  forms  of  fl 
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laborioai,  plodding  raee»  with  but  little  of  that  lemi-Oriental  oharaoter 
that  ahows  in  the  peasantry  of  Central  Spain.     "  Son  mny  mstieos,  los 
Asturianos  " — **  They're  great  boors,  these  Astarians/'  said  my  Leonese 
guide — and  he  said  it  with  the  air  of  an  old  French  marqnis — as  we  were 
descending  one  of  the  Astnrian  valleys,  and  his  conrteons  Castilian  saluta- 
tion of  *'  Yaya  Usted  con  Dios  "  had  been  time  after  time  received  with  a 
grunt  and  a  stare  by  the  passing  natives.    They  are  too  busy,  and  perhaps 
too  well  fed  to  develop  such  "  Httle  pints  o*  breedin',"  as  Mr.  Wellor  would 
have  called  them.     As  might  be  expected,  the  traveller  is  much  better  off 
in  the  matter  of  creature  comforts  on  the  Asturian  side.     The  posadas  are 
for  the  most  part  clean  and  decent,  and  the  fare  tolerable  ;  and  in  some  of 
the  larger  villages,  like  Cangas,  or  Pola  de  Lena,  they  attain  the  level 
of  decided  comfort.     On  the  other  side  the  traveller's  question  must  be 
not   **What  is  there?"   but    '*  Is  there  anything?"      No  one  should 
venture  into  these  wilds  witbout  a  trout-rod  and  tackle,  otherwise  very 
often  he  will  have  only  Polonius's  supper,  one  where  he  will  be  eaten,  not 
eat ;  for  ''  social  parasites  "  swarm  in  the  Leonese  mountain  villages.     I 
once  counted  seven  fleas  strolling  in  the  grey  light  of  morning  on  j;he 
crown  of  my  "  wide-awake,"  as  it  lay  on  a  stool  at  the  bedside.     This 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  attendance  at  the  public  dinner,  of  which  I  was 
the  subject  overnight.     These  were  only  a  few  of  the  more  prudent  insects 
who  had  risen  with  an  appetite,  and  were  taking  an  early  constitutional  to 
check  dyspepsia :  who  were,  in  fact,    "  walking  me  off,"    if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression.     There  are,  of  course,  exceptions.     Short  com- 
mons and  dirt  are  not  wholly  unknown  in  the  Asturias,  and  there  are 
places  where  life  is  very  enjoyable  in  North  Leon.     One  such  spot  that  I 
can  honestly  recommend  to  the  traveller  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  is 
liiano  in  the  valley  of  the  Esla,  among  the  mountains  of  that  great  central 
knot  I  have  already  spoken  of,  and  within  a  day's  march  of  Potes  or 
Cangas ;  a  rambling  little  place,  something  like  an  East  Tyrol  village, 
surrounded  by  noble  peaks,  with  the  Pena  de  Espiguete,  the  most  sym- 
metrical and  graceful  of  all  these  mountains,  in  full  view,  and  watered 
by  one  of  the  best  trout- streams  in  the  Pyrenees.      There  is  also  the 
district  of  Vierzo  on  the  extreme  west,  adjoining  Galicia,  which  may  bo 
explored  without  discomfort,  and  is  certainly  worth  exploration,  thouj^h 
it   hardly  deserves  Ford's  description   of   **  a   Swiss  paradise."      The 
Yierzo  is  a  triangular- shaped  basin,  with  one  narrow  outlet,  in  this 
respect  resembling  the  Liebana.     But  in  scenery  it  is  very  inferior  to 
that  valley.     The  surrounding  mountains   are  not  nearly   so  lofty,    or 
so  grand,   bold,  and  graceful  in  their  forms,  and  the  valley  compara- 
tively bare    and  monotonous.     If,  indeed,  certain  geographers,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  the  usually  accurate  Lavallee,  were  right  in  placing 
at  the  head  of  the  Yierzo  a  peak  called  the  Pena  de  Pcnaranda  with  an 
altitude  of  more  than  11,000  feet,  and,  therefore,  rising  far  above  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow,  there  would  be  a  strong  attraction  at  any  rate  for 
the  mountaineer.  But  I  learned,  after  some  toilsome  wanderings  in  quest  of 
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But  one  does  not  feel  tbo  some  eatisihctian  in  traoldiig  Le  I 
in  following  the  footatops  of  Don  Quixote.  There  was 
between  the  scenery  of  La  Mancba  and  tbe  imaginatiou  of 
Lo  Bogo'B  oyea  never  rested  on  the  ecenea  he  describes. 
locolitieB  from  maps  and  topographies  as  he  did  his  c 
doscriptione  of  life  from  the  picaresquo  novels,  ifil  Dli 
morvellonsly  Spnuish,  hut  it  is  not  Hpnniab  thronghont.  Th 
racy  of  Spain,  but  the  dressing  is  French  :  it  is  an  oUa  \nth  [ 
Spain,  revolutions  notwithstanding,  is  a  conservative  coual 
this  classic  groimd,  I  ont^e  saw  a  sight  exactly  like  a  warsi 
of  Dun  Qui.rrtte  or  Oil  Blan — a  troop  of  some  dozen  con' 
quietly  tramping  across  conntry.  There  was  no  escort ;  I 
no  one  who  looked  like  a  person  in  charge  of  the  party,  a 
could  see  every  member  of  it  wore  fettera.  The  explaaal 
that  they  were  oq  their  way  to  Coruu.i  to  work  out  their  Be 
docks,  that  tbey  wore  passed  on  from  gaol  to  gaol  in  this 
they  all  knew  bettor  thnu  to  make  any  attempt  nt  esca 
captureaud  sevL're  p  an  ialmicut  would  nMQreily  be  the  T' 
those  days  there  was,  at  any  rate,  a  queen  in  Israel,  the 
was  active,  and  even  in  the  district  of  Ronda  brigandage  st 
extinct  as  the  icbthyosauruii.  I  doubt  if  the  experiment  wi 
one  now. 

At  tlio  Vierzo  the  Western  I'yrcnee:)  m\7  bo  said 
Galicia,  which  lies  bcyoud,  is  indceJ  a  mountaiuoas  001 
moimtains  are  merely  spurs  anil  branches  springing  from  1 
main  chain.  The  temptation  is  strong  to  invite  the  reader  ac 
to  tho  beautiful  bike  of  Castaiieda,  down  the  fair  valloy 
loitering  awhile  among  the  pleasant  vineyards  of  Ribailarin 
the  hillfl  to  Vigo  and  Pontovcdnt ;  but  my  text  was  the  Wea 
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I. 

I  HATE  been  tliinklDg  much  of  lato,  at-  odd  times,  and  most  of  all  wlien 
lying  awake  at  night,  of  the  Tarious  literary  phases  through  which  my 
stadent-life  has  passed  daring  a  period  of  half  a  ccntur}'.  As  we  grow 
older  our  memories  cling  with  increased  power  to  the  history  of  the  Past, 
and  lay  hold  even  of  the  minutest  details,  which  in  earlier  and  more 
excitable  stages  of  our  career  have  passed  into  indistinctness,  if  not  into 
total  oblivion.  The  cause  of  this  is  manifest.  In  the  heyday  of  life, 
when  all  activities,  physical,  emotional  and  intellectual,  are  at  their 
height,  the  Present  is  everythmg  to  us,  the  Past  nothing.  The  impres- 
sions of  to-day  efface  the  impressions  of  yesterday.  It  may  be  business, 
or  it  may  bo  pleasure  that  engrosses  us ;  but  in  either  case  it  leaves 
us  little  time  to  think,  little  room  to  remember.  But  age,  if  it  does  not 
**  bring  the  philosophic  mind,"  brings  an  increased  desire  for  rest.  We 
cease  to  do  for  the  mere  sake  of  doing ;  we  love  composure  more  than 
excitement ;  both  the  eventful  and  the  emotional  are  less  and  less  to  us 
overy  year ;  fresh  impressions  are  not  readily  mado  upon  our  minds  :  so 
little  by  little  old  impressions  cease  to  be  crowded  upon  and  effaced  by  their 
successors,  and  the  Past  comes  out  more  distinctly,  with  a  photographic 
minuteness  of  detail.  Not  whilst  we  are  climbing  up  the  hillside  do  we 
pause  to  survey  the  landscape  below  ;  and  we  could  take  in,  if  wo  did  so 
pause,  only  a  limited  view  of  the  expanse  which  is  revealed  to  us  when 
we  approach  the  summit.  It  is  upon  the  hill-top  that  we  see  those 
distant  breadths  of  country  which  are  hidden  from  us  on  a  lower  level. 

All  this,  doubtless,  has  been  said  scores  of  times  before.  I  speak  of 
it  as  of  something  well  known,  and  not  hkely  to  be  contested,  only  as  a 
prelude  to  this  chapter  of  literary  egotism.  It  was  brought  very  vividly 
before  me  a  little  while  ago  when,  happening  to  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  a  certain  old  house  standing  in  desolate  majesty  on  the  margin  of 
Epping  Forest,  in  which  I  had  lived  for  some  time  as  a  boy-child,  was 
about  to  be  converted  into  a  reformatory  or  refuge,  I  determined,  one 
holiday,  to  visit  it,  ere  all  trace  of  the  original  building  should  be  effaced. 
I  had  not  been  there  since  I  was  eight  years  old ;  but  I  felt,  as  soon  as  I 
had  entered  the  outer  gate,  that  I  could  &nd  my  way  about  the  place 
blindfold.  My  companion  was  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which  I 
led  her  from  room  to  room,  along  this  or  that  passage,  indicating  uses  to 
which  each  apartment  had  been  put,  and  with  like  unerring  accuracy 
through  the  gardens  and  grounds,  and  out-houses.  There  was  only  one 
thing  about  which  my  memory  misled  me,  ranging  back  over  an  interval 
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of  forty-five  years.  I  was  eurpriaed,  sa  all  peopl«  are  sorinified,  who  i 
in  maturity  tho  ecenes  of  their  childkood,  at  the  oom|HtTutmil]r  ■ 
dimensions  of  all  the  places  with  which  an  idea  of  magniUide  k>d  U 
Associated  in  mj  memory.  Tho  hnlle,  tbo  pnssnjjes,  the  rooma.  ibe  rt 
cases — all  seemed  to  bitro  shrivelled  sittco  1  last  saw  tliom.  Thitc  < 
my  father's  library,  which  I  had  always  pictored  as  a  apncions  apanw 
the  walls  of  wbioh  were  covered  by  an  inorediMe  nnrab«r  of  vofaoaM 
every  coccciTable  sulTJeut.  It  hud  dwindled  down  into  a  oonaaoB^ 
room  of  very  moderate  dimeusions,  iuto  which  I  could  oot  bavs  erVH 
ooG-haif  of  my  onii  literary  stores.  Snl  there  wua  one  mtercst— oaccb 
ill  my  eyes  of  which  nothing  could  doprivo  it ;  fur  Iq  tbnt  nson  1 1 
made  my  first  ncqnaintfince  with  books. 

I  was  no  marvel  of  precocity.  I  did  not,  like  Jeremj  B«Dlls*a,  n 
Constitutional  History  wbeu  I  was  four  years  old.  My  lirst  a^qnuDU 
with  books,  like  that  of  most  other  children,  was  for  Uia  tak»  <f  I 
jiictures  thoy  contained.  I  remember  that  there  was  a  copr  of  Dand 
Jiural  Sports  in  the  library  which  was  an  especial  fiivoanle,  of  «lidl 
wns  never  tired — tho  cngravlnga,  eapecinily  thoso  illustratiro  of  ConM 
being,  to  my  juvenile  bousoh,  wonders  of  artistic  esc«lleuc4).  I  thai 
was  in  this  same  work  that  there  was  a  picture  of  "  Hamblotoniaa  bNll 
Diamond  "  {these  were  race-horsos,  not  grcjhoanils)  '*  in  n  match  forM 
guineas,"  which  raised  withia  me  an  ardent  desire  to  aee  a  noe.  Ht 
WAS  also  a  copy,  in  I  know  not  how  many  volumes,  of  the  Bn'iitlt  'TiM 
(be  eogravingB  in  which  were  a  continual  source  of  delight  to  me,  Ikif 
doubtless,  in  an  artistic  sense,  exceedingly  poor  affairs.  I  have  ■  Irt 
recollection  of  the  frontispiece  of  the  Tempest,  in  which  ihero  was  ait|i 
sentation  of  Ariel.  It  was  quite  a  child -Ariel,  rather  pliimp  thaofllkl 
wise,  and  it  laid  fast  hold  of  raj  juvenile  imagination,  ^b  what  ll 
appeared  to  me  an  .embodiment  of  feminine  beauty.  I  reiuoDibaNi  I 
very  shelf  on  which  tlie  volume  used  to  rest,  nearly  half-n- 
and  from  which,  by  help  of  the  library- stops,  I  used  to  iMtmct  it, 
whether  there  was  anything  half  so  beautiful  in  real  life. 

Dot  I  soon  began  to  delight  in  books  for  die  sake  of  something  bM 
the  piclores ;  though  pictures  still  were  an  utlrnrtion.  I'boTQ  waa,  in  ft 
diiys,  a  description  of  cheap  literature  very  popular  among  Uio  |>oyi  oTI 
period — most  probably  for  want  of  something  better  to  begnaa  Ibl 
We  delightfd  in  what  were  called  "sixpenny  frtmphlota."  About  I 
octavo  sheels — or  perliaps  a  Uttle  more — of  closely  prinl4ii]  nrf 
upon  thin  paper,  were  enclosed  in  an  equally  tbin  wrapnor  of  M 
bright  eotonr — blno  and  yellow  prevailing  ;  aod  tbeao  ahuetii  eootMl 
some  highly  exciting  romance.  The  iilnstrotion,  howevvr,  was  tba  a 
remarkable  part  of  the  brochure.  A  large  folded  piotnra  fiwwl  thctil 
page,  painted  always  in  the  gaudiest  coloars.  It  repreaeaM  mauM  OM 
the  most  sUiring  scenes  of  I  ho  novelette — a  tdrrifie  n&gla 'ecaslMl,  ■ 
midnight  murder,  or  the  appesrance  of  a  ghost  by  Iba  bodsida  of  •  gd 
There  was  sure  to  bo  death  of  some  kiad  in  it,  with  profaw  lb 
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ding  of  blood,  the  persons  represented,  dead  or  alive,  being  commonly 
attired  in  garments  supposed  to  represent  the  Italian  costume  of  some 
period  or  other.  Italian  names  were  greatly  in  vogue  in  this  species  of 
literature — Alonzos  and  Lorenzos  were  conspicuous  among  the  good 
heroes ;  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Gasparo  was  the  favourite  name  of 
the  villain  of  the  piece.  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  much  morality, 
or,  indeed,  poetical  justice  in  these  novelettes,  for  generally  the  whole  of 
the  personages  of  the  story,  good  and  bad,  were  killed  off  before  the  end 
of  it,  and  their  castles  (for  they  always  lived  in  castles)  were  left  to  be 
tenanted  by  the  night-owl  and  the  bat.  There  was  generally,  it  should 
bo  stated,  a  monk  in  the  piece,  who,  we  may  be  sure,  was  no  better  than 
he  should  be.  Sometimes  the  scene  was  transferred  from  Venice  or 
Naples  to  one  of  the  Scottish  Isles,  the  Tartan  dresses  of  the  chief  actors, 
and  the  supposed  free  use  of  the  claymore,  being  considered  favourable  to 
pictorial  display.  Excepting  that  I  can  remember  that  there  was  a  very 
highly-seasoned  version  of  the  story  of  George  Barnwell,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  experiences  of  modem  English  life  furnished  subjects  to  the  soul- 
harrowing  sixpenny  romancer.  And  he  was  right ;  for  young  people  in 
those  days  did  not  much  care  to  read  about  Georges  and  Nancys,  when 
they  could  get  Alonzos  and  Yiolettas  for  the  same  money.  And  a  high- 
collared  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons  and  a  round  black  hat  were  sorry 
subjects  for  coloured  illustration  in  comparison  with  the  doublets  and 
mantles  and  the  wonderful  feathered  head-dresses  of  the  Italian  counts, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fatal  drawback  to  English  life,  that  the  Englishmen 
of  the  time  did  not  live  in  castles  or  wear  tremendous  swords  by  their  sides. 

Of  these  <' pamphlets  **  I  was  a  great  devourer  in  my  childish  days. 
I  had,  indeed,  a  precocious  love  of  horrors.  I  spent  all  the  little  pocket- 
money  that  came  to  me  by  prescription,  or  that  I  could  beg  or  borrow, 
npon  these  startling  romances.  Many  a  sixpence  did  I  wring,  in  my 
eighth  year,  from  my  kindest  of  mothers,  pleadingly  and  importunately 
*<  to  buy  a  pamphlet;*'  and,  tl^e  money  given,  I  was  presently  on  the 
back  of  my  pony — a  wonderful  little  Shetlander  named  Donald — canter- 
ing down,  full  ^f  eagerness  and  excitement,  to  the  little  bookseller's  shop, 
where  these  treasures  were  on  sale.  I  remember  the  anxiety  with  which 
I  watched  the  taking  down  of  the  pile  of  blue,  yellow,  and  red  pamphlets ; 
the  joy  which  arose  in  my  heart,  when  I  was  told  that  there  were  '*  a 
number  of  new  ones;"  and  the  disappointment  which  came  upon  me  at. 
other  times  when  I  saw  that  they  were  all  **  old  shopkeepers."  I  have 
bought  books  of  all  kinds  since ;  I  have  made  in  out-of-the-way  places 
some  rare  discoveries  and  great  bargains;  but  never  have  I  rejoiced 
in  my  literary  acquisitions  more  than  when  I  carried  home,  on  Donald's 
back,  one  of  these  sixpenny  pamphlets,  with  a  blazing  frontispiece,  show- 
ing how  Gasparo  and  his  murderous  accomplices  were  run  through  the 
middle,  one  after  another,  by  the  handsome  and  heroic  Alonzo. 

This  taste  for  the  Literature  of  the  Horrible  was  further  stimulated, 
0oon  afterwards,  by  my  accidentally  stnmbUng  npon  a  volume  of  Shak« 
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spcore,  which  contained  the  doubtful  drama  of  Titiu  Andntnlcus. 
dcvoiired  it  greedily.  Those  delightftil  little  side  references — or  « 
instructions — such  as  "they  fight,"  "kills  him,"  ''stabs  himK. 
"dies,"  &c.  (fee,  constituting  its  chief  charm.  Some  other  tragedi 
with  similar,  references  to  murder  and  suicide,  as  Othello  and  Ham 
afterwards  attracted  my  attention,  but  none  ever  had  so  much  of 
juvenile  affection  as  Titus  Andrnmnis — by  reason  chiefly  of  the  tem 
mutilation  of  Laviuia,  and  the  extraordinary  atrocities  of  Aaron  l 
!Moor.  From  that  time,  however,  I  becamo  a  steady  and  persist! 
reader  of  Shakspeare,  and  in  duo  time  came  to  read  the  least  exciti 
l»lays  for  their  poetry,  as  I  had  beforo  read  others  for  their  horrors. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  beforo  the  taste  for  the  horrible  ptsf 
away.  My  father  changed  his  residence,  when  I  was  in  my  ninth  ya 
I  then  came  within  the  influcnco  of  a  better  class  of  circulating  libra 
and  soon  felt  equal  to  the  mastery  of  books  in  boards — sometimes  tk 
or  four  volumes  in  extent.  They  had  no  pictures,  but  the  subjects  w 
much  tho  same  as  those  of  the  sixpenny  pamphlets,  but  with  less  ce 
plicity  of  diction  and  directness  of  aim.  The  One-Handed  Monk^  tl 
Boinanre  of  the  VyrniecSj  and  other  fictions  of  that  kind,  whose  niiKS 
have  forgotten,  solaced  all  my  leisure  hours.  My  favourite  authors  w 
Mr.  Monk  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Eadclifie.     I  used  to  ride  down  to  the  li&i 

town  of  B ,  on  the  confines  of  Middlesex  and  Herts,  and  isk  d 

most  kindly  and  accommodating  of  booksellers  and  librarians  if  he  b 
"  anything  in  my  way."     Five- and- forty  years  have  passed  since  Jfa 

time,  and  still  I  can  remember  the  smile  on  the  good  man's  face ^it  w 

pale  face,  slightly  pock-marked,  with  a  deal  of  intelligence  in  it ts  I 

sometimes  made  answer,  "  Nothing  horrid  enough  for  vou  to-dav  Mtfi 

John."     I  was  then  about  ten  years  old;  and  I  remember  painfollrtk 

penalty  which  I  paid  for  supping  upon  these  horrors.     I  had  an  inti» 

dread  of  nocturnal   solitude  ;   I  was  haunted  with  tremendous  fean  v 

murdrrous  bandits  whciiovcr  I  was  alone  %fler  nightfall.      I  had  an  t^' 

brother,  who  slept  in  the  same  room  with  me,  but  who   bv  virto*  c 

seniority  was  sometimes  allowed  to  "sit  up"  with  his  elders,  after Ibi^ 

been  dismissed  to  bed  ;  and,  oh !  the  agony  of  that  weary  watching  mD 

ho  came — the  awful  stillness  of  tho  house ;  for  onr  room  was  at  t  fr 

taiicc  from  all  the  apartments  where  waking  people  sat,  and  even  frsi 

the  nursery  of  tho  younger  children.     If  my  mother  had  only  known  «^ 

I  begged  so  importunately  to  "  sit  up  too,"  I  am  sure  that  I  should  ««* 

have  been  refused.     But  much  as  I  sufiered,  it  would  have  been  fl^0 

sufiering  to  me  to  have  betrayed  my  infirmity ;  so  I  endured  in  siknff* 

and  WAS  oflen  glad  when  the  holidays  were  at  an  end. 

I  tliink  that  my  fondness  for  this  kind  of  "  trashy"  as  older  wa^ 
correctly  called  it,  did  not  escape  tho  notice  of  my  father ;  for  I  Kaeabr 
that  about  this  time  ho  bribed  mo  to  read  Phitarrh^n  Liren^  fay  praMif 
me  that  tho  book  should  he  my  own  -as  soon  as  I  reported  that  I  had  icsi 
every  line  of  it.     It  was  a  ver^  handsome  laige-paper  eoiiT»  m  ti* 
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volumes,  each  twice  as  big  as  my  Latin  dictionary  at  school ;  and  I  was 
not  long  ere  I  bad  transferred  tbem  to  my  own  particular  sbolf,  wbere 
tbey  stood  as  twin  Gullivers  amidst  my  little  regiment  of  Lilliputians.  I 
found  the  book  by  no  means  unpleasant  reading,  and  I  think  that  my 
mastery  of  it  was  one  of  the  turning-points  of  my  young  literary  career — 
I  achieved  a  taste  for  the  biographical ;  and  I  purchased  out  of  my  own 
pocket-money  The  Seven  Chmnpions  of  Christendom,  The  Knights  of  King 
Arthur's  Bound  Table,  and  some  volumes  of  the  Percy  Anecdotes.  I  then 
first  tasted  blood  as  a  collector,  and,  encouraged  by  my  first  success,  I 
offered  to  read  through  llolUn's  Ancient  Historij  (it  was,  I  think,  an  edition 
in  eight  volumes)  on  the  same  terms  as  I  had  read  the  Plutarch,  But 
I  did  not  find  it  hatf  so  interesting.  I  toiled  laboriously  through  those 
dreadful  Punic  Wars  ;  but  before  I  had  completed  my  task,  desolation 
swept  over  our  household,  and  even  the  Plutarchs,  which  I  had  earned  so 
bravely,  passed  under  the  hammer  of  the  remorseless  auctioneer. 

I  was  then  eleven  years  old.  I  had  been  sent  to  Eton,  where  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  read  anything  but  Homer  and  Virgil ;  but  being 
removed  thence  to  a  large  private  school  in  the  country,  I  again  became 
a  hellno  lihrorum.  My  love  for  the  horrible  had  passed  away,  and  I 
grew  intensely  poetical.  First  of  all  I  had  the  Byron  fever  very  strongly 
upon  me.  I  have  a  lively  and  loving  recollection  of  a  little  volume  known 
as  the  Beauties  of  Byron,  which  too  often  lay  hidden  beneath  the  larger 
dimensions  of  my  Latin  dictionary  in  school-hours,  and  in  play-time 
travelled  about  with  me  in  the  breast-pocket  of  my  round  jacket.  Talk 
of  young  love  !  There  is  nothing  that  in  depth,  in  fervour,  in  purity  can 
be  compared  with  these  first  fresh  communings  with  the  Ideal — ^these 
worshippings  of  poetical  beauty.  There  were  some  choice  passages  from 
the  Giaour  and  the  Bride  of  Abgdos,  which  I  committed  to  memory,  and 
often  **  spouted  *'  with  such  volubility,  that  I  obtained  the  nickname  of  the 
**  mad  poet."     I  thought  those  lines  beginning  with — 

Yes  ;  love,  indeed,  i3  light  from  hea^'en — 

A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
By  angels  shared,  by  Allah  given. 

To  lift  from  earth  each  low  desire — 

the  verj'  finest  that  mortal  pen  had  ever  written  ;  and  I  was  never  tired  of 
repeating  them.  I  can  hardly  repeat  them  now  without  emotion,  so 
instinct  are  they  with  associations  of  the  past.  I  had  a  sort  of  personal 
interest,  too,  in  the  Byronic  individuality.  I  had  seen  Lord  Byron's 
funeral  file  through  Bamet,  on  its  way  to  Newstead ;  and  in  reply  to  my 
boyish  inquiries,  I  had  learnt  something  of  the  history  of  the  poet,  which 
had  both  attracted  and  repulsed  me — an  antagonism  of  sentiment,  which 
naturally  intensified  my  interest  in  him.  Li  my  yoimg  mind,  he  was  not 
imlike  some  of  the  mysterious  heroes  who  figured  in  the  romances  which 
had  lately  been  my  favourite  reading.  I  had,  too,  a  picture  of  the  poet ; 
and  I  turned  down  my  shirt-collar,  and  sported  what  we  then  called  the 
**  Byron  tie."  Some  of  my  schoolfellows  found  out  a  likeness  in  my 
voTi.  xxn. — NO.  180.  22. 


boyish  fnco  to  the  pictnre  of  the  barJ,  nnd  Ihcy  ilnbbed  mo  "  BjToo  *  is 
DO  unliindt;  eptrit.  I  vitts  ratlior  proud  of  it  tliiiii  othcrwiM,  a&peciil^ 
when  I  thought  of  Eotue  of  the  very  uncomplimealftry  snttbri^urta  wtiA 
ching  to  many  of  mj  coinpai)ii)ii9.  It  might,  iodeeil,  hnve  been  wont. 
At  all  OTents,  it  vra3  soon  lost,  ivhereas  there  are  some  tucknuica  vbiEk 
moa  never  flhake  off  to  thi>  Inst  day  of  their  lires,  kud  are  n  cnlMuitjr  b 
th(!m  dui'iog  oil  tbnt  timo.  As  for  myself,  people  are  Borprisod  tn  Ika* 
days  to  lenm — I  thick  tliat  Eorue  are  quite  incredolous  aboat  it — (hit  I 
ever  cared  to  read  poetry,  aud  still  more  that  I  have  ever  wtiUen  tl.  I 
don't  thick  tbat  we  knon  very  ninch  of  oite  another  in  this  world.  Wi 
ahfJl  know  a  little  more  in  the  next.  "  I  eappose  yoa  Dev«r  nfel  i 
novel  ?  "  vrns  said  to  mc  not  long  ago.  "  I  am  ahvays  reading  noroli,'  I 
made  Rnswer,  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  hyperbolical  phrase.  It  was  llw^ 
to  bo  a  grim  joke — no  ironical  sort  of  vaunting  of  llie  gmve  afliiuf  to 
which  outwardly  my  life  is  devoted.  But  it  is  simply  ■  fact,  tlut  na«,B 
Toy  old  age,  and  with  much  weighty  basineas  on  iny  ImDda,  I  tufc*  a 
increased  delight  in  the  perusal  of  works  of  fiction.  I  rea4  moat  af  A> 
best  eerial  stories  in  the  monthly  magazines,  imd  some  also  is  ft* 
weeklies.  I  am  seldom  a  nnmher  in  arrears,  and  I  am  oxtrt^mcly  graliU 
to  the  writers.  My  belief  is,  that  the  popular  notion  tbat  novel -ruatdins  it 
eoQfined  to  women  and  to  idle  men  is  altogether  a,  mistake.  To  the  btud 
man  a  novel  13  the  greatest  refreshment ;  to  the  careworn  miut  tl  b  & 
greatest  diversion.  It  does  not  much  signify  (hat  it  shoolil  b«  a  Terr  goaj 
novel.  It  is  enough  that  there  should  bo  a  story  snfficioQtl;  eoantmk 
to  lake  a  man  out  of  himself;  te  suffer  him,  whilst  following  the 
of  others,  and  syrapnthizing  uilh  their  troubles,  fur  a  little  wi 
oblivious  of  his  own.  But  this  is  an  nnticipntory  digrei 
writing  of  the  Froscnt,  when  I  should  adhere  to  the  namtiTfl 
Past. 

It  was  very  soon  after  this  attack  of  Byron  tever  that  I  got  nnnwiiiiw 
through  a  circulating  library,  of  a  copy  of  Moore's  J^aUn  JiinJdt.  Ii  ■• 
a  largo  edition  in  big  type,  and  it  was  not  easy  lo  hide  it  beneath  m 
Ainsworth  or  a  LemprieTo,  I  do  not  quite  know  why  it  should  have  Lm 
eontrahand,  out  of  school  as  well  as  in  (for  so  it  was),  mileea  H  mn^Wi 
I  BOspect,  that  there  was  a  general  prohibition  against  all  ini 
the  Circulating  Library.  Our  head  master,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  prwtry.  I  remember 
were  yesterday,  bis  giving  me  a  shilling  for  ending  it  Lnlln  heji 
a  copy  of  versca  on  Uurlim,  with  •'lili>i  tinideui"  as  my  daetvl  ml 
spondee.  "Camlriil!"  he  said — "candfnt!  Good  word."  And  hi 
fumbled  in  his  capaciona  waistcont-pocket.  "Other  boys  write  mv^ 
Here's  a  shilling  for  you.  Always  put  colour  into  your  verses  tta  p"* 
subjects  as  this."  But  I  doubt  whether  his  acquaintance  with  mirfm 
poetry  extended  any  lower  down  than  Pope's  and  Cowper's  tnoalatiou  af 
Homer,  with  which  he  wns  wont  in  those  days  to  illoatrato  our  Boib«^ 
Bandies,  often  pointing  out  to  n<  how  much  of  the  force  of  Um 
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was  lost  in  Pope's  elegant  version  of  the  IHa4^l.  He  had  an  excellent 
classical  library,  varioas  editions  and  commentarieSi  dictionaries  and 
lexicons  of  all  kinds ;  but  it  was  deficient  in  English  literature,  the 
history  being  oonfined  mainly  to  such  dreary  works  as  those  of  Hook  and 
Mitford,  illustrative  (I  use  the  word  by  courtesy)  of  the  annals  of  Borne 
and  Greece.  He  gave  me,  when  I  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  the 
run  of  this  library  ;  and  I  remember  that  he  particularly  recommended  to 
my  perusal  three  works  on  the  art  of  composition,  with  which  he  desired 
me  to  make  intimate  acquaintance.  The  first  was  Blair's  Rhetoric ;  the 
second  Lord  Kaimes's  Elements  of  Ciiticism ;  and  the  third  Coplostone's 
Latin  work  on  the  same  subject.  I  studied  them  in  this  order  of  succes- 
sion ;  and  have  been  very  grateful  ever  since  for  the  recommendation. 

And  hero  I  am  minded  to  digress  a  little,  for  the  pui-pose  of  observing 
that  the  large  private  schools  which  flourished  half  a  century  ago  are  now 
nearly  extinct.  I  doubt  whether  we  have  substituted  anything  better  for 
them  in  our  large  proprietary  schools  and  other  more  pretentious  so-called 
''collegiate'*  establishments,  in  which  there  is  far  less  of  individual 
responsibility  and  supervision.  Of  course,  much,  nay  everything,  depends 
upon  the  personal  qualifications,  or  character  rather,  of  the  head-master. 
I  have  seen  a  large  school  of  high  reputation,  full  to  overflowing  under  one 
man,  dwindle  down  little  by  little  under  his  son,  though  a  better  scholar 
than  the  father,  until  it  perished  from  inanition.  But  although  there  was 
not  the  element  of  permanency  in  these  establishments,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that,  under  a  successful  regime,  which  might  last  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  there  was  nothing  much  better,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
way  c^her  of  education  or  discipline,  throughout  the  country.  I  was,  for 
five  years,  at  a  large  private  academy  at  Schoolsbury.  There  were  from 
110  to  120  boys  (I  hung  my  hat  upon  peg  No.  108)  during  the  whole 
time  of  my  sojourn.  I  went  there  from  Eton.  I  was,  therefore,  supposed 
to  be  ''fast,"  and  was  regarded  with  fear  and  misgiving  by  the  master, 
and  with  something  of  admiration  by  the  boys.  But,  excepting  that  I  had 
learnt  to  swear  awfully,  I  was  not  much  worse  than  the  other  boys,  and 
I  was  accounted,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  a  ringleader  when  I  had  only 
fallen  into  some  preconcerted  frolic.  I  soon  left  off  swearing,  and  fell  into 
the  ways  of  the  private- school  boys,  which  had  plenty  of  fun  in  them,  but 
no  great  harm.  And  now  I  can  look  back  along  a  vista  of  forty  years,  and 
plainly  see,  by  force  of  contrast  with  other  institutions,  that  there  was 
really  as  much  good  and  as  little  evil  as  is  ever  to  be  seen  in  any  association 
of  young  people  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen.  I  cannot  say  that 
we  all  lived  under  the  same  roof,  for  the  school  had  outgrown  the  capacity 
of  the  original  roof-tree  to  cover  it ;  and  we  had  the  House  (proper) — the 
"  new  buildings  '* — and  the  "  other  house,"  which  fronted  another  street, 
but  in  the  rear  was  open  to  the  play-ground ;  but  we  were  all  embraced 
by  the  same  domestic  management,  and  under  the  same  parental  eyes.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Doctor  knew  well  not  only  the  intellectual  capacity 
))at  the  moral  character  also  of  his  hundred  and  p4d  boys ;  for  he  dealt 
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in  full  Ecbool  assembled,  a,aA  woold  ea,j  to  bim,  "  I  place  thi 
under  yonr  cbaigc.  Hue  tbat  no  barm  comes  lo  bim  [  "  And 
troBt  more  fuitlifiilly,  moro  cbirulrously  fultillcd  tban  that  w 
confided  to  tbo  staln'tirt  stripling  selected  for  tbo  defence  of 
to  defend  bimself.  No  blows  ever  fell  upon  bim.  If  they  h, 
would  bave  been  amply  avenged.  In  tbis  mierocoism,  tlieref 
little  tyranny.  And  I  may  add  tbat  tbcrcnas  bttle  Btrifo.  I  d 
ber  more  than  balf-a-dozcn  great  figbts.  Perbaps,  the  rare 
made  tbem  all  tbe  moro  terrible  wheu  tbey  camo  ofij  for  we 
about  trifles.  Sometimes,  wo  bad  bumble  imitations  of 
Tom  "  tows,  for  v/o  used  to  play  at  cricket  on  a  public  gi 
lackless  day  a  number  of  io«Ti-boys  baving  Ibrown  stones  a 
wo  pursued  them  into  a  neigbbouring  cburcbyard,  and  Bwifl-, 

L ,  having  outran,  stump  in  Land,  tho  otber   disciples, 

tbe  enemy  sucb  a  blow  tbat  he  died  before  tbo  day  was  ouj 
played  again  in  public  places,  but  had  playing-fields  of  our 
boy,  either  in  play  or  in  earnest,  over  struck  with  a  : 
Perbaps  the  horror  and  alarm  engendered  by  tho  accidc 
generally  pacific.  We  eipected  tbat  rotributioa  would  sou 
take  us ;  but  we  Uved  do\vn  tbe  misfortune,  a  happy  and  h< 
boys.  Daring  a  period  of  five  years  not  one  died — not  om 
borne  to  die ;  and  tbo  worst  epidemic  tbat  I  can  romcmbei 
was  tho  miiiii/iii. 

I  am  eony,  I  say,  tbat  scholastic  establishments  of  th 
become  so  rare,  if  tbey  have  not  altogether  disappeared ;  i 
many  of  tbe  advantages  and  nono  of  the  disadvantages  of  pi 
and  tbey  were  infinitely  less  cxpcoaive.  I  ^o  not  think  t 
mucb  below  Eton  and  Harrow  in  respect  of  our  general  social 
had  tbe  sons  of  all  tbe  Cathedral  dons,  boy-members  of  soni 
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tionary.  It  was  not  very  easy  either  for  one  boy  to  pass  off  another's 
verses  as  his  own.  I  remember  that,  having  written  with  great  care  a 
dozen  hexameters  and  pentameters  for  a  very  dear  but  nnpoetical  friend, 
hoping  to  obtain  for  him  great  credit  and,  perhaps,  the  supplementary 
honour  of  a  shilling,  the  bitter  disappointment  which  I  experienced  when 
I  heard  the  preceptorial  voice  saying,  audibly  to  the  whole  school,  "  This 

won't  do  :  take  them  away.     I  know  John *s  verses  a  hundred  miles 

off  ?  '*  And  then  I  saw  poor  little  Damon  slinking  off,  his  fair  head  crest- 
fallen, to  his  **  place.**  I  could  not  comfort  him  till  after  school,  and 
with  difficulty  then,  for  I  had  to  encounter  his  reproaches.  **  Why,"  he 
said,  with  a  nai'veb'  which  it  is  pleasant  to  recall,  quite  pouting  and  half- 
crying — **  Why  didn't  you  put  some  false  quantities  into  them,  when  you 
were  writing  for  such  a  blunderer  as  me  ?  **  It  was  my  first  lesson  in  the 
dramatic.  I  knew,  then,  that  I  had  made  a  mistake ;  that  my  egotism 
had  betrayed  me  and  punished  my  friend.  I  tried,  after  this,  to  write 
verses  for  Damon,  in  a  dramatic  sense,  and  I  was  not  altogether  unsuc- 
cessful. I  have  oftien  since  thought  of  what  Goldsmith  said  of  Johnson, 
about  **  making  little  fishes  talk  like  big  whales.'* 


It  was  about  the  time  of  this  Lalla  Eookh  episode  that  I  fell  spiri- 
tually in  love  with  L.  E.  L.  I  do  not  think  that  many  people  in  these 
days  even  **  commit  flirtation  with  the  muse  *'  of  poor  Letitia  Landon, 
whose  life  was  a  poem,  and  a  sad  one,  in  itself.  But  forty  years  ago,  the 
young  of  both  sexes  found  great  delight  in  her  strains.  We  have  grown 
too  robust,  too  worldly,  too  real  for  the  indulgence  of  much  sympathy  with 
such  sentimental  outpourings  ;  even  the  young  maidens  of  this  generation 
would  pronounce  them  to  be  **  sickly  twaddle."  But  in  my  days  of  verdure, 
neither  young  men  nor  maidens  were  ashamed  to  be  romantic,  and  we 
read  L.  E.  L.  with  rapture.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  very  wholesome 
food  that  we  devoured  tlms  eagerly — at  all  events  it  was  not  strengtheniDg. 
We  learnt  from  it  to  believe  in  the  hollo wness  and  artificiality  of  society, 
at  a  time  of  life  when  fEuth  and  hope  are  not  uncomely  possessions.  The 
coldness  of  the  world,  not  in  an  atmospherical,  but  a  moral  sense,  was,  I 
remember,  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  the  young  lady's  muse  ;  and  I 
became  unsocial  in  holiday-time  and  fond  of  solitude,  solacing  myself  with 
such  thoughts  as  these,  which  I  quote  from  my  boyish  memory : — 

Oh  I  bnt  for  lonelj  hours  like  these 
Would  every  finer  current  freeze  .    .    . 
To  think  one's  own  thoughts,  and  to  be 
Free  as  none  ever  yet  were  fi«e. 
When  prisoners  to  their  gilded  thrall, 
Vain  crowd  meets  crowd  in  lighted  hall, 
With  frozen  fceliugB,  tutored  eye. 
And  smile  that  is  itself  a  lie. 

I  believe  that  the  first  debt  which  I  ever  incurred  in  my  life  was  for 
the  purchase  of  The  Lost  Plejad,  the  Venetian  Braeelet,  and  other  Poemt, 


Tvhich  made  &1I  whicti  I  had  before  travaracd  appear  i 
In  tho  island  of  Jersey,  I  purchaaod  one  of  QaligDiuiJ 
colanmed  editiona  of  ihe  Modem  British  Poets — a  voloii 
complete  poetical  works  of  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keatc 
book  for  the  sake  of  tho  tirat'named  of  the  three  poet 
Coleridge,  nhen  a  very  little  boy,  and  had  sat  on  Tiii;  ] 
man's  house  at  Ilighgato.  I  can  remember,  evea  now, 
of  the  "old  man  eloqaont,"  and  the  amused  expression  i 
commented  oo  my  wonderful  likeness  to  my  mother,  an 
was  told  afterivards,  something  rhythmical,  resembling — 

The  chilli  he  ivos  fnir  and  vat  like  to  hU  mother. 
As  unt  drop  oi  nater  reaemblci  another. 

Bat  these  personal  associations  were  not  atrong  eno 
from  transferring  my  allegiance  to  Shelley,  whom  I  ] 
unstinting  loyalty,  as  the  Mfffistoi,  and  I  lay  at  liia  fe 
enslaved.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  eplendoar  of 
wonderful  variety  of  the  rhythm,  or  the  n]3'sterioa9  ph 
lay  hidden  in  these  heuuting  melodies,  that  enchanted 
fairly  enchanted.     A  now  era  seemed  to  dawn   npon    d 

seventeen — earnest,  enthusiastic,  sensitive,  ambitious h, 

old  Common  place  (so  beloved  by  me  now)  from  tb 
of    my  heart.      I   can  never   forgot   how  I  was    wont 

*  Hniilciits  in  OuemBcj-  ami  .Tprsey  h«d,  io  those  dayi,  inimei 
bilges  over  Ihcir  Tricnda  in  tiio  larger  iiitanda  of  Gnat  Britain  ma 
eititionB  wcro  then  unknown  in  Kagtand,  and  the  works  of  nianj  i 
ncTcrliccncnllcctcd.  The  ctlitiona,thcrerorc,pnblieh^  bj  Galinia; 
vrhidi  were  nut  conlra1>and  in  tlie  Channel  Iiilaiiila,  vcm  lusurica  a 
li;  the  ICu);liHh  residents  tliprc.    All  the  be!,t  KngUsh  norcia  were 
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warm  sammer-time,  on  a  green  hill-side,  overlooking  a  beantiful  bay, 
with  the  dim  whitish  line  of  the  coast  of  France  here  and  there  severing 
it  from  the  horizon.     A  fresh  world   of  thought   seemed  to  open  out 
before  me,  and  these  new  glimpses  of  the  unseen,  the  unknown,  invigo- 
rated whilst  they  subdued  me.     It  was  a  strange  mixture  of  weakness 
and  strength.     The  ''worn-out  creeds"  seemed  to  pass  from  me,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  I  began    to    think — or,  perhaps,  I  should  say  that 
I  began  to  inquire.     It  was  all  very  foolish.     I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
say  that  it  was  wrong  ;  for  I  was  very  3'oung,  and  I  could  not  help  it. 
But  I  must  honestly  confess  that  there  came  upon  me  a  distemper  of 
infidelity,  which  lasted  for  some  years.     I  think  that,  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  twenty- one,  I  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  doubt,  not  denying, 
but  not  believing,  anything.     It  was  a  natural  result  of  my  worship  of 
Shelley,  that  I  should  have  betaken  myself  to  the  works   of  William 
Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft.     I  was  almost  startled  the  other  day 
by  seeing  among  the  reviews  of  a  popular  weekly  periodical  a  criticism  on 
the  Political  Justice.     It  was,  probably,  a  new  discovery  of  the  writer  ;  to 
me  it  was  like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.   Nearly  forty  years  had  passed 
since  the  Political  Justice  had  been  to  me  almost  a  text- book,  with  the 
Enquirer  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  it.     I  can  never  forget  the  eagerness 
with  which  I  possessed  myself  of  the  great  master's  novels  and  romances 
— "  narratives  of  fictitious  adventure,'*  as  he  was  wont  to  call  them — 
Caleb  Williams  J  St.  Leo>i,  Fleetwood,  &c.     1  had  read  a  great  number  of 
novels  at  this  time — novels  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  **  silver-fork 
school ;  '*  but  these  fictions  of  William  Godwin  appeared  to  me  in  those 
days  to  be  something  totally  distinct  from  anything  I  had  read  before — 
something  with  real  pith  and  sinew  and  muscle  in  them.     It  is  mainly  in 
youth  that  we  walk  in  stilts.     The  stilted  phraseology  of  the  philosopher 
pleased  me  mightily   at  that  time,  for,  in   spite  of  the  lesson  which, 
9.S  above  narrated,  I  had  learnt  at  school,  I  had  come  but  very  imperfectly 
to  appreciate  the  dramatic.    Godwin  said  that  he  **  could  not  condescend  '* 
to  make  even  the  humblest  of  the  personages  whom  he  introduced  into 
his  fictions  speak  the  **  jargon  **  which  was  thought  to  be  appropriate  to 
them.     I  wonder  whether  anybody  now  reads  Caleb  Williams  and  St. 
Leon.     Perhaps  the  great  reviewer  who  exhumed  the  Political  Justice 
may  some  day  exhume  these  romances.     It  is  said  that  after  the  appear- 
ance of  St.  Leon,  Lord  Byron  asked  Godwin  to  write  another  romance. 
**  It  would  kill  me,"  said  the  latter.     '<  Never  mind,"  said  the  former, 
*'  we  should  have  another  St.  Leon  J"     But  philosophical  novels  in  these 
days  are  not  popular ;  the  present  generation  would  regard  St.  Leon  as 
simply  wearisome,  and  turn  firom  it  as  a  bore.    For  my  own  part,  I  began 
to  read  Godwin  for  Shelley's  sake,  but  I  continued  to  read  him  for  his 
own.     With  the  vanity  of  youth,  I  thought  myself  capable  of  grappling 
with  the  most  abstruse  problems — ^religious,  metaphysical,  social — and  I 
had  an  obscure  idea  that  everything  was  wrong.     From  Shelley  and 
Godwin  I  betook  myself  to  other  ^Titers  of  a  still  more  liberal  kind ;  and 
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the  bolder  their  speculations  the  better  I  liked  them.  I  read  the  Age  of 
ReasoUf  the  System  of  Nature,  and  other  similar  works,  nntil  I  bad  fairlj 
inoculated  myself  with  the  infidelity  of  the  French  Revolution.  As  I  out- 
lived the  process,  I  do  not  think  that  it  did  me  much  harm.  It  is  well  to 
get  over  these  diseases  in  youth ;  for  when  once  vanquished,  they  seldom 
or  never  return  to  us  at  more  hazardous  periods  of  life.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  most  great  readers  go  through  it,  and  that  the  sooner  it  is  over 
the  better. 

And,  after  all,  it  was  not  an  unmixed  evil,  for  whilst  in  this  philo- 
sophical stage  of  studentship,  I  read  some  better  philosophies  than  those 
of  Tom  Paine  and  D'Holbach.     Being  of  a  peculiarly  studious  disposition, 
and  delighting  in  nothing  so  much  as  books,  I  was  destined  for  the  army, 
and  sent  to  India.    A  few  weeks  before  I -started,  my  grandfather  gave  me 
a  hundred  pounds  to  spend  as  I  liked,  and  I  invested  the  greater  part  of 
it  in  books.     I  shall  never  forgot  the  delight  with  which  I  walked  out  from 
Smith,  Payne  and  Smith's,  after  cashing  the  good  old  gentleman's  cheque, 
and  flung  myself  loose  upon  the  book- shops  of  London.     I  knew  exactly 
where  to  go  for  any  particular  description  of  literature,  for  I  had  stood, 
with  hungry  heart  and  longing  eyes,  at  the  windows  of  many  a  bibliopole 
in  the  thoroughfares  of  the  great  metropolis — just  as  I  have  seen  street  Arabs 
look  yearningly  into  the  steamy  windows  of  the  cook-shops.   There  was  that 
edition  of  Bacon — opera  omnia — in  I  know  not  how  many  volumes,  for  which 
I  had  been  longing  for  months,  and  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  and 
Bishop  Berkeley's   Works,  and  a    beautiful  copy,  **  half- Russia,  marble- 
edges,"  of  Shaftesbury,  which  had  scored  itself  deeply  in  my  heart.     To 
have  possessed  myself  of  all  these  and  many  more  like  treasures,  before  the 
shops  were  closed,  was  indeed  a  day's  work  worthy  to  be  marked  with 
white  chalk.     The  upshot  of  it  was  that  I  embarked  for  India,  proud  in 
the  possession    of  a  librar}\     Those  were  the  grand  old  days  of  the 
passenger- ships  "round  the  Cape,"  when  there  was  none  of  that  paltir 
stinting  as  to  space,  which  is  among  the  necessities  of  our  fast-going 
steamers.     I  could  take  with  me  any  number  of  boxes  of  books — some  for 
present  use  in  my  own  cabin,  and  the  rest  deep  down  in  the  recesses  of 
the  hold.     There  is  no  finer,  no  fairer  place  for  quiet  reading  than  the 
poop  of  an  Indiaman.    .The  first  spasms  of  sea- sickness  wrestled  down, 
the  crisp  blue  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  fairly  passed,  those  boxes  of 
books  were  unfailing  sources  of  delight.     I  had  had  no  time  even  to  open 
the  booksellers'  parcels.     They  had  been  sent  to  the  outfitter  to  pack 
them  for  me,  and  I  did  not  know  till  I  opened  the  cases  what  eadi  of 
them  contained.     I  remember  that  I  found  Bacon  and  Berkeley  in  my 
cabin ;  but  I  rather  think  that  Cudworth  was  in  the  hold. 

As  I  had  no  avaricious  desire  to  keep  these  literary  stores  to  myself 
my  fellow-passengers  rejoiced  also  in  my  acquisitions,  and  daily  visits 
were  made  to  my  cabin  in  search  of  "  something  to  read.*'  I  am  asbuned 
to  add,  however,  that  there  was  another  case  in  my  cabin,  which  prored  ft 
greater  attraction  than  the  bookcases,  namely,  a  case  of  foreign  liq[Qeiin, 
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as  cura9da,  marasclimo,  parfait  amour,  &c.,  which  had  been  put  on  board 
for  mo  duty-free  by  a  relative  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  which,  when 
discovered,  made  No»  8,  starboard  side,  a  favourite  place  of  resort.  There 
was  one  of  my  younger  comrades,  however,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  cared 
at  least  as  much  for  the  books  as  for  the  bottles.  Not  that  he  in  any  way 
objected  to  the  latter ;  for  wo  were  wont  to  discuss,  over  a  glass  of  eau 
(Tor,  the  very  gravest  questions — 

Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 

in  a  manner  which  I  have  now  no  doubt  was  absurdly  puerDe  and  preten- 
tious. He  was  a  second-lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  had  gone  in  for  the 
philosophies,  like  myself.  If  there  was  not  much  logic,  there  was  much 
audacity  in  our  speculations.  We  made  up  by  breadth  of  assertion  for 
what  we  lacked  in  depth  of  thought.  My  cabin  in  foul  weather,  and  the 
quarter-deck  in  fine,  was  the  scene  of  these  disputations.  And  very 
delightful  they  were,  although  my  friend,  who  was  a  great  mathematician, 
lacked  the  poetic  element,  and  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  read  much  of 
Shelley,  but  the  notes  to  his  poems.  Ho  insisted  that  the  poetry  was 
mystical,  unreal,  unlike  anything  of  which  we  have  liviAg  experience. 
We  were  looking  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel  one  day,  as  we  were  entering 
the  Indian  Ocean,  when  I  suddenly  exclaimed  to  him,  pointing  to  the 
bright  crisp  waters  below,  and  what  was  going  on  there, — 

As  the  flying-fish  leap 
From  the  Indian  deep, 
And  mix  with  the  sea-birds  half  asleep. 

**  Jove  I  "  said  my  friend,  **  a  very  apt  impromptu.  The  thing 
exactly." 

**  It  is  one  of  the  unrealities  of  Shelley,"  I  quietly  replied. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  That  won't  do.  Where  could  Shelley  have 
seen  such  things  ?  " 

I  took  him  to  my  cabin,  and  turned  out  the  passage — in  the  Prome- 
thiuSf  1  think. 

**  But  how  could  he  know  ?  " 

"  Pure  inspiration,  perhaps — the  votes — the  seer." 

**  Nonsense  !  " 

"  Well  then,  perhaps,  his  friend  Trelawney  told  him." 

I  wondered  whether  the  poet  himself  could  have  revealed  the  source 
of  his  knowledge.  Perhaps  he  read  it  in  a  book.  It  is  the  faculty  of 
genius  to  appropriate  everything  that  comes  in  its  way,  whether  in  books 
or  in  conversation,  when  actual  vision  is  denied  ;  and  we  often  wonder  at 
the  fidelity  of  the  local  colouring,  drawn  sometimes  from  most  remote  and 
seldom-visited  countries,  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  poets  who  have 
never  gone  far  from  home.  Ailer  the  close  of  the  late  Abyssinian  war, 
I  met  at  dinner  some  who  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  it.  Many 
questions  were  put  to  them  about  the  incidents  of  the  campaign,  and 
answered  with  the  usual  frankness  of  soldiers.    When  there  was  a  pause, 
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I  told  the  chief  of  tho  Abyssinian  heroes  present,  that  there  was  a  question 
which  I  particularly  wished  to  put  to  him.  As  I  had  been  in  some 
measure  officially  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  expedition ,  it  was 
thought  that  my  question  must  be  a  grave  and  portentous  one.  "  Did 
you  ever  see  a  damsel  with  a  dulcimer  ?  "  I  asked.  There  was  a  little  of 
the  silence  of  surprise  ;  so  I  explained  that  I  had  been  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  Coleridge's  lines, — 

A  dnmscl  with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  vision  once  I  saw — 
It  was  her  Abyssinian  maid, 
And  on  a  dulcimer  she  played, 
Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

The  answer  was  satisfactory.  Abyssinian  maids  had  been  seen  playing 
on  dulcimers,  or  what  were  supposed  to  be  dulcimers.  Coleridge,  a  great 
dreamer  of  dreams,  was  also  a  great  devourer  of  travels,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  been  reading  Bruce  not  long  before  the  vision  came  upon  hinL* 
At  all  events,  I  ascertained  the  fidelity  of  the  picture  ;  and  though  it  was 
not  quite  worth  ten  millions  of  money,  I  set  it  down  as  one  of  the  profit- 
able results  of  tho  campaign.  Perhaps  the  most  profitable  results  of  all 
foreign  wars  are  the  new  geographical  and  ethnological  facts  which  thev 
reveal  to  the  public  eye.  In  this  sense,  at  least,  we  let  in  the  light  of 
civilization  through  the  riddlings  of  our  grape  and  canister, — I  write  as 
an  old  man, — or  of  the  more  refined  implements  of  destruction,  which 
enlightened  nations  in  these  more  advanced  times  have  substituted  for 
them.  Such  knowledge  may  be  purchased  dearly,  but,  after  all,  it  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  amour  proprc  of  emperors  and  kings. 


♦  I  have  since  referred  to  Mr.  Bmce's  big  volnmes,  in  support  of  this  hypo- 
thesis ;  but  though  I  have  searched  all  the  likeliest  chapters,  and  bare  fouod  mudli 
about  damseln,  I  have  found  nothing  about  dulcimers.  Oderidgc's  x>oein  (JTnUb 
A'Aon)  was  composed  in  1797.  15race*s  Travels  were  published  in  1790.  Fteiiups 
some  day  I  may  be  more  fortunate  in  alighting  upon  the  passage.  The  poet  himself 
says  that  the  reading  of  Purchases  Piigrimagef  over  which  he  had  fallen  asleep,  had 
caused  him  to  compose  the  entire  poem,  and  much  more,  in  his  sleep. 
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It  appears  to  me  that,  wliile  mnch  good  thonglit  and  labour  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  subject  of  extending  the  sphere  of  occupation  for  women, 
especially  of  those  not  bom  to  poverty,  some  simple  circumstances  have 
been  overlooked.  We  find  ladies  by  birth,  a  few  of  them,  thinking  it 
natural  and  right,  and  losing  nothing  in  social  position  thereby,  to 
receive  payment  for  acting  as  doctors.  We  find  also  ladies  of  a  similar 
rank  gladly  volunteering  their  unpaid  services  as  nurses,  but  refusing  to 
be  paid.  I  do  not  see  that  this  difference  is  founded  on  the  nature 
of  things.  Is  it  not  rather  merely  the  result  of  a  habit  of  thinking 
about  nursing,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  suitable  to  former  times 
(though  this  is  doubtful),  but  is  certainly  inappropriate  to  our  own  ? 
That  habit  of  thinking  classes  nursbg,  more  or  less,  but  certainly  with 
a  strong  tendency  to  become  less  decided,  with  menial  occupations.  It 
is  considered,  though  an  excellent  and  most  respectable  vocation,  not 
one  for  a  lady  to  follow  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  unless  she  is  content  to 
sink  a  little  in  the  social  scale.  Charity,  which  dignifies  all  things,  alone 
exonerates  her  from  that  penalty  if  she  pursues  it. 

There  might  be  reason  to  suppose  that  a  rooted  feeling  of  this  kind 
had  some  basis  in  fact,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  altered,  if  it  were 
not  that  a  striking  parallel  existed,  and  not  very  long  ago,  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  itself.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  the  surgeon  and  the 
physician  stand  on  the  same  professional  level,  and  occupy  in  all  respects 
an  equal  position.  But,  until  within  a  very  few  generations,  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  surgeon  was  a  mechanic  rather  than  a  professional  man, 
was  supposed  to  be  a  barber  as  well  as  a  surgeon,  and  acted  merely  under 
the  directions  of  the  physician  to  do  manual  work.  But,  as  we  now 
perceive,  this  was  a  mistaken  idea  of  his  true  relation.  Some  men 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  of  this  mistake,  saw  that  surgery,  though 
supposed  to  be  menial  in  its  character,  was,  in  truth,  a  profession  of 
equal  rank  with  that  of  the  physician,  and  from  that  time  it  became  so 
practically. 

Now  is  not  our  idea  of  nursing  a  precisely  similar  mistake  ?  It  would 
surely  be  unreasonable  to  do  more  than  ask  this  question  ?  Can  any  ono 
think  it  is  in  its  own  nature  more  menial  than  surgery  ?  Could  any 
occupation  whatever  call  more  emphatically  for  the  qualities  character- 
istically termed  professional,  or  better  known  as  those  of  the  gentleman 
and  the  lady  ? 

The  anomalous  position  of  the  surgeon  was  rectified,  and  a  new  pro- 
fesahn  opened  to  men,  simply  by  the  te^i  of  its  being  perceived  that  the 
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anomaly  existed.     Docs  it  need  anything  more  to  rectify  the  anomaly 
the  case  of  nursing,  and  so  to  open  a  new  profession  to  women  ? 

Let  any  one,  or  at  least  let  a  few  persons,  able  to  maintain  tl 
ground,  insist  on  treating  as  a  profession  any  occupation  that  in  it 
truly  is  one,  and  it  becomes  one  in  their  hands.  This  happened 
respect  to  surgery.  Is  it  likely  it  could  fail  in  respect  to  nnrsing  7 
is  simply  acting  according  to  facts,  which  always  succeeds,  and  tl 
which  nothing  else  is  permanently  successful. 

To  make  any  occupation  a  profession,  one  essential  thing — though 
no  means  the  most  important — is  that  some  of  those  who  follow  it  shoi 
be  well,  and  even  highly,  paid.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  this 
necessary  only  in  the  case  of  some.  Even  a  very  few  are  sufficient,  p: 
vided  the  professional  education  and  feeling  thoroughly  pervade  the  wh( 
body.  Thus,  the  standing  of  every  curate  is  secured,  however  small  1 
salary,  by  the  general  dignity  of  the  body  of  the  clergy,  to  which  the  lai 
income  of  its  highest  members  contributes  its  share.  And  in  the  medic 
profession  likewise,  the  education  being  common  to  all  (up  to  a  certa 
point),  the  good  social  position  secured  by  the  most  successful  extends  i 
influence  over  the  poorest ;  and  the  striving  general  practitioner,  wh 
most  praiseworthily,  in  neighbourhoods  where  it  is  needed,  prescribes  ai 
furnishes  medicine  for  the  charge  of  one  or  two  shillings,  meets  on  perfe 
equality  the  heads  of  the  profession,  and  feels  around  him  at  every  momei 
the  honour  of  the  whole  body.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  is  so  regarded, 
he  have  not  forfeited  the  name,  as  truly  as  any  physician  who  wears  a  wel 
earned  title.     His  position  is  made  the  better  ihromjh  that  title. 

So  in  respect  to  nursing,  that  it  should  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a 
occupation  implying  a  social  position  not  above  a  certain  level,  doubtlcr 
would  demand  that  a  high  rate  of  remuneration,  and  an  excellent  soci; 
position  should  be  enjoyed  by  some  of  the  body  ;  but,  provided  thei 
were  a  common  bond  of  true  knowledge  and  high  feeling  pervading  tl 
whole,  these  more  fortunate  members  need  be  by  no  means  numeroui 
Their  honour  would  involve  the  honour  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  Indtj  wh( 
well  instructed  in  her  art,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  which  should  rend< 
her  incapable  of  degrading  it,  should  spend  her  time  in  the  abodes  of  tl 
poor  for  such  small  sums  as  their  means  could  afford,  would  find  that  11 
honour  of  the  whole  body  was  to  her  **  a  robe  and  a  diadem,**  and  woul 
place  her,  as  f;ir  as  it  places  the  curate,  from  having  her  social  grade  teste 
by  her  purse. 

Two  questions,  therefore,  present  themselves  from  a  practical  poii 
of  view  :  first,  that  of  the  remuneration  which  might  be  expected  ;  an< 
second,  that  of  the  education  demanded  and  to  be  obtained,  and  the  kin 


of  work  to  be  done. 


For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  scruple  in  putting  the  question  of  tl 
remimeration  hkely  to  be  obtained  first.  The  practical  question  hinge 
very  greatly  upon  that,  and  besides  it  is,  in  one  sense,  more  imporUnI 
because  if  there  were  doubt  on  any  point  this  might  be  thought  th 
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doubtful  one.  Any  needful  or  desirable  educationi  would  be  attainable 
beyond  all  doubt,  sooner  or  later — is,  indeed,  partly  attainable  already — ' 
and  would  find  plenty  of  well-qualified  persons  glad  to  develop  it.  As  for 
the  scientific  work  to  be  done  by  well-trained  nurses,  also,  that  needs  no 
arguing,  especially  now  that  medical  science  has  recourse  to  fresh 
methods  of  investigation  so  numerous,  so  exact  and  complex,  and 
demanding  for  their  proper  application  so  much  time. 

To  come,  therefore,  to  the  question  of  remuneration.  This  should,  as 
I  have  said,  be  hnye  for  a  few.  By  largo  I  mean,  at  the  maximum,  fully 
three  guineas  a  day,  without  at  all  limiting  it  to  this  sum.  It  should  not 
fall  below  this  maximum,  because  the  whole  conception  is  that  the  ladies 
practising  the  profession  of  nursing  should  bo  on  a  Social  par  with  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession ;  so  that,  for  instance,  a  parent  with 
sons  and  daughters  might  bring  up  a  son  to  be  a  physician,  and  a  daughter 
to  be  a  nurse,  and  feel  that  he  had  placed  them  in  the  same  position..  In 
a  word,  that  the  nurse  should  occupy  the  same  status  that  the  lady  who 
qualifies  herself  as  a  medical  practitioner  aspires  to  (and  no  doubt 
deserves  and  has).*  "Whether  or  not  such  a  rate  of  payment  will  be 
attainable  and  grow  to  bo  customary  evidently  depends  not  on  any 
person*s  will  or  wish  or  skill,  or  talents  of  any  kind,  but  simply  on  the 
question  whether  the  services  to  be  rendered  will  be  held  of  value  in 
averting  death  or  restoring  health.  If  the  sick  believe  that,  by  securing 
the  sendees  of  such  a  nurse  as  is  supposed,  their  chances  of  recovery  will 
be  materially  increased,  the  remuneration  is  perfectly  assured.  It  is 
needless  to  argue  that  for  that  which  is  really  believed  to  promote  the 
prospect  of  prolonging  life,  no  expense  will  be  spared,  or  that  there  are 
ample  means  for  meeting,  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases,  the 
fees  that  I  have  named.  The  sums  which  are  cheerfully  contributed  to 
institutions  of  nursing  sisters  by  wealthy  patients  they  have  nursed,  also 
sufliciently  answer  the  question. 

That  the  pajnnent  will  bo  forthcoming,  therefore,  if  the  right  nurse  is 
worth  it,  I  consider  quite  assured.  But  will  she  be  ?  Will  her  presence 
by  the  bedside  contribute  importantly  to  recovery  ? 

.  This  question,  too,  might  be  briefly  dismissed  as  one  already  settled. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  go  a  little  into  detail  on  this  point.  The  nurse 
— a  lady  in  all  respects,  whose  very  presence,  therefore,  is  a  source  of 
cheerfulness  and  comfort,  and  soothes  instead  of  irritating  the  brain — 
will  have  been  trained  to  regulate  all  the  constantly  operating  influences 
of  air,  temperature,  light,  &c.,  in  the  best  way  that  medical  science 
knows  how  to  direct ;  she  will  have  the  best  skill  in  the  final  preparation 


♦  Perhaps  I  may  "be  permitted  to  ask  here  whether  the  desire  (surely  not 
altogether  nnnatnral)  of  ladies  to  be  doctors  has  not  been  determined  in  part  by  tho 
mistake  in  respect  to  nursing  to  which  I  have  adverted.  So  that  if  this  had  been 
rectified  sooner,  and  nursing  placed  in  its  proper  position,  that  important  department 
of  the  healing  art  might  ha>^  hoped  to  have  been  rendered  illustrious  by  services 
which  it  is  ill  able  to  spore. 
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and  ndmiDiatralion  of  food;  wQl  know  erery  contriranc©  for 
sleep,  and  have  a,  tiained  crperience  to  CDablo  her  lo  adopt  tha  I 
method  for  each  case.  Bhc  will  hare  Lcr  perceptiona  quick,  ber 
bilitiea  ocuto,  yet  well  under  commaad,  and  wU[  have  loarat  well  (l 
this  is  a  branch  of  the  niinting  art,  the  importikuce  of  which  ia 
beginoing  to  be  estimated,  and  which  promises  to  rise  into  ths  gre» 
promioence)  how  to  be  truthful,  open,  and  honeat  vrilh  a  restJca 
Buspicious  patient,  to  contrul  snd  support  a  weak  odc,  to  ret-iynitf 
intenselj-  diificult  problem),  and  calm  (bwt  one  degree  leas  difficult), 
first  CO moicu cement  of  morbid  emotion  or  thought,  &nd  vard  ofT,  if  it 
be  nverted,  threatened  delirium  ;  or  to  watch  for  and  develop  into  sal 
again  the  lirst  gleam  of  returning  reason.  Above  all  she  will  not- 
ignonmt  and  coarse -minded  peraotiB  Dot_,  permeated  with  tmo  pn^ama 
feeling  almost  always  will — attempt  to  interfere  with  and  modify 
iog  to  her  own  notions  the  Etrictly  mfdieftl  treatment.  She  wilt  bare  , 
hands  and  thoughLs  full  of  her  own  work,  and  will  be  ([nito  snffieieii 
impressed  (if  her  opinion  is  hke  mine)  with  the  mnoh  greater  importa 
of  her  own  oflice  than  the  doctor's  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  not  to 
to  interfere  with  hia  aiFairs. 

Bat  why  should  I  enumerate  the  things  she  nill  do,  vrhea  tlka  d 
thing  of  all  will  be  that  she  will  do  her  share  to  creaU  a  neiv  art  of  nan 
that  will  teach  us  all  a  little  of  what  nursing  should  be  Uko,  and  make 
description  (which  I  tremble  to  think  I  have  written)  seem  ahuvp 
absurd  ?  But  I  have  written  of  the  mdimentaiy  or  incipient  nurse  of  i 
tme  order,  not  of  the  nurse  that  is  to  bo.  And  what  I  have  descrtbod  \ 
be  less  than  half  her  duties.  I  remarked  before  how  great  on  cxteoi 
the  means  employed  in  medical  research  have  recently  undergoiM), 
enough  to  refer  to  the  use  of  the  thermometer.  Hourly  obserratiopi , 
means  of  this  instrnment,  or  oven  more  frequent  ones,  are  fonod  to  Ikl 
a  hitherto  unattainable  light  on  the  nature  and  progress  of  many  dlscM 
and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  they  afford  an  invaluable  IM 
their  treatment.  In  hospitals,  such  observations  are  made  by  th» 
students  and  house  physicians,  hut  in  private  practice  it  is  cridcnt  1] 
they  are  necessarily  omitted,  except  at  the  rare  intervaU  of  the  phjrni 
visit.  Hereby  not  only  is  the  skill  of  the  physician  brought  into  bear] 
with  fewer  than  thu  utmost  altuinable  advantages,  but  a  valuable  naevi 
ia  lost  to  science.  With  persons  ever  at  the  bedside  skilled  in  obaerri 
with  the  utmost  accuracy  nud  witbont  disturbance  to  the  patient  all 
dehcato  variatioua  which  dlticase  presents,  medical  knowledge  itself  nuf 
be  expected  to  enter  upon  a  new  development.  I  have  mentioitod 
Ihermomelcr  ;  but  the  use  of  that  instrument  is  far  from  ioclndtog  aQ 
region  of  minute  and  continued  observatiou  on  which  the  perfect  kna 
ledge  of  disease  depends.  And  with  the  observing  and  recording  powpr 
band,  in  the  form  of  a  body  of  skilled  liidiea,  uaw  subjects  and  meUioda 
observation  could  hardly  fail  to  develop  therasotvoa.  The  (me  nnra 
part,  indeed,  would  be  one  essentially  of  obitervaUo  n,  utid,  nput  from. 
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the  benefits  it  wonld  confer  upon  the  patient,  wonld  provide  materials  on 
which  the  fatore  life  of  medicine  might  base  itself.  Here,  at  least,  there 
seems  to  be  a  sphere  in  which  Nature  plainly  calls  for  the  mutual  co- 
operation of  the  two  sexes,  to  build  up  conjointly — the  one  as  physician, 
the  other  as  nurse,  but  with  no  unequal  share — a  worthy  science  of  the 
healing  art.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  is  in  some  forms  of  disease,  that 
the  requisite  minuteness  and  completeness  of  observation  can  be  attained 
only  by  means  of  a  more  or  less  constant  presence  in  the  sick  chamber, 
then  surely  it  is  evident  that  Nature  has  assigned  to  woman  this  share  in 
the  task,  and  that,  in  performing  this  share,  her  place  can  be  in  no  way 
inferior  to  that  of  those  to  whom  the  other  portion  of  the  work  is  given. 

There  is  yet  another  branch  of  the  art  of  nursing  of  not  less  con- 
sequence than  either  of  those  I  have  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  disease.  The  researches  of  many  men  have  done  much  to 
give  definiteness  to  our  knowledge  of  this  point,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
great  progress  is  before  us.  But  as  knowledge  of  any  kind  increases,  so 
does  the  demand  for  skilled  persons  to  apply  it/  We  know  now,  for 
example,  very  much  about  how  cholera,  fever,  scarlatina  spread ;  we  know 
that  certain  methods,  applied  at  definite  times  and  in  definite  ways,  with 
sufficient  perseverance  and  watchfulness,  will  go  very  far  to  ensure  the 
limitation  of  these  and  many  other  diseases  to  the  person  first  attacked. 
Do  we  not  want  persons  trained  to  apply  these  methods — persons  habi- 
tuated to  their  use,  and  capable  of  carrying  them  out  in  that  absolutely 
complete  way  on  which  their  whole  value  depends  ? 

So  far,  I  have  considered  my  subject  mainly  on  its  professional  or 
medical  side  ;  but  it  has  another  aspect,  a  social  one,  which  seems  to  me 
of  hardly  less  importance.  First,  it  might  prevent  so  much  illness  which 
arises  from  overfathjne  in  nursing.  No  medical  practitioner  can  fail  to 
have  been  most  painfully  impressed  with  thb  frequency  with  which  broken 
health  in  women  of  the  middle  classes  dates  from  protracted  attendance  on 
sick  friends ;  and  this  not  from  want  of  means,  but  for  lack  simply  of 
persons  with  whom  to  share  the  burden.  Like  other  things  which  are 
not  understood,  nursing  is  supposed  to  be  a  thing  which  every  one  under- 
stands, and  accordiDgly,  when  illness  comes,  utterly  untrained  women 
apply  themselves  to  it,  with  a  zeal  stimulated  by  affection  to  a  pitch  alike 
disastrous  to  the  patient  and  themselves.  How  can  overweanness,  which 
is  fatal,  to  efficiency  in  all  other  things,  leave  efficiency  in  nursing  unim- 
paired ?  It  is  only  ignorance — an  ignorance  fatal  to  innumerable  lives  in 
England  now — ^that  fancies  the  reckless  energies  of  unskilled  affection  are 
mo^e  available  in  the  sick  room  than  in  the  other  exigencies  of  life. 
Instead  of  diminishing  disease,  unwise  attentions  to  the  sick  multiply  it. 
The  truly  efficient  nurse  would  never  waste  her  strength,  or  (except  in 
cases  of  temporary  emergency)  suffer  it  to  be  taxed  beyond  the  point  of^ 
greatest  efficiency ;  and  in  her  necessaiy  intervals  of  repose  would  afford 
ample  scope  for  the  efforts  of  domestic  affbction,  which  under  her  direction 
would  themselves  be  rendered  doubly  efficient.    Nor  should  it  be  thought 
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that  nnrsmg  such  as  I  havo  supposed  would  involve  any  interference  ii 

offices  of  family  love.     By  relieving  anxiety  and   diminishing  fatigue 

would  tend  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  affection  with  the  object  of 

H^  solicitude,  and  set  free  the  wife  or  daughter  or  sister  or  friend  to  ren 

more  fully  that  which  she  alone  can  give,  and  which  in  truth  it  requi 
no  schooling  to  know  how  best  to  give. 

To  put  the  case  on  the  lowest  ground,  if  it  should  be  thought  that  si 
nursing  as  suggested  would  add  too  much  to  the  expense  of  illness ;  ' 
saved  health  of  those  who  now  vainly  strive  by  exaggerated  toil  to  sk 
for  lack  of  knowledge,  alone  would  more  than  make  amends.  Then  aga 
bore  is  a  profession,  truly  a  profession,  equal  to  the  highest  in  dign 
opened  to  woman,  in  which  she  does  not  compete  with  men.  Diffen 
minds  will  probably  appreciate  this  fact  differently ;  to  me  it  seems 
many  grounds,  economic  and  social  alike,  one  of  very  great  value. 

The  comparative  inexpensiveness  of  the  education  also — eomparatiT£ 
inexpensive,  though  needing  to  be  wide  and  deep — is  a  very  imports 
advantage  in  a  social  point  of  view.  Doubtless  for  those  able  to  afford 
a  perfect  nurse-education  might  absorb  resources  as  large,  and  as  long 
time,  as  the  completest  medical  education  does  now;  but  the  highe 
attainable  point  of  culture  never  can  become  that  at  which  the  mass  mu 
be  content  to  stop.  And  for  a  satisfactory  education  in  the  profession  i 
nursing,  if  sought  with  love  by  those  whose  minds  were  previously  wd 
stored,  and  accustomed  to  hearty  work,  it  is  probable  no  very  expensii 
course  would  be  required.  Thus  a  door  would  be  opened  for  the  legitimal 
ambition  of  the  young  women  of  families  not  wealthy ;  for  the  danghtei 
perhaps  of  struggling  fathers,  who  might  see  opened  before  them  an  oppoi 
tunitv,  in  reward  for  faithful  toil,  of  rising  to  a  station  of  honour  an 
respect,  and  of  fulfilling  that  ambition  which  is  often  so  healthful  a  sti 
mulus  to  sons,  of  helping  by  their  efforts  to  advance  the  well-being  of  ihos 
thoy  love.     A  legitimate  path  for  ambition  would  be  opened  to  them. 

In  the  last  place,  the  interests  of  charity  would  be  promoted.  For  n 
restraint  would  be  placed  on  the  benevolent  efforts  of  those  ladies  wh 
should  prefer  still  to  act  as  nurses  without  payment,  and  so  to  spend  thei 
lives  in  doing  good;  and  why  should  their  number  or  their  zeal  b 
diminished  ?  But  on  the  other  hand,  every  one  who  looks  impartiallv  a 
the  world  hitherto  must  acknowledge  that  those  things  which  rest  fo 
their  doing  on  cliarity  alone,  seldom  are  thoroughly  well  done.  To  hoi 
large  an  extent  medical  men  give  their  labour  gratuitously  to  the  pool 
long  after  the  doing  so  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  possible  advantage  t 
themselves,  is  partly  known  to  all.  Must  not  the  sick  poor  be  benefits 
in  like  way  by  the  presence  among  them  of  a  large  number  of  kind-hearte^ 
JadicH,  filled  with  a  professional  zeal  for  good  nursing  for  its  own  sake,  tan 
as  being  that  whereon  their  own  renown  and  prosperity  depend.  Woali 
they  be  more  apt  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  call  of  suffering  humanit 
than  their  male  confreres  have  proved  themselves  to  be  ? 
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Aftkr  due  considerfttion  of  Europe  in  geneml,  Sweden  ajipeared  tu  be 
tbe  most  promising  wnter-conntry.  My  friend  H,  and  I,  theretorc, 
planned  to  go  in  our  canoes  right  across  Sweden,  from  Goibcnbiirg  on  the 
west  couat,  to  Stockholm  on  the  etist  coital.  la  round  nnmbers  this  wonid 
give  us  iienrl.V  800  milea  of  variuns  Inkes,  rivers,  nnd  bays,  bosides  60  of 
the  Gotha  Canni,  and  another  50  of  the  Baltic  Sea.*  We  proposed  to 
go  by  steamboat  from  London  to  Gothenburg,  and  after  some  400  miles 
of  canoeing,  to  stetini  homo  again  eid  Copenbagen  and  Hambm^. 

The  evening  of  Jnly  17,  1869,  closed  upon  us  as  we  dropped  down 
tbe  Thames,  having  onr  canoeB,  tbe  X-iutilm  and  tbe  /sw,  safely  slung  to 
the  beams  on  tbe  batween-decks  of  tb»  S.S.  Mary.  Witb  tbo  exception 
of  fouling  a  brig  in  Gravesend  Reach,  tbe  voyage  was  aocompIiaUed  vrlth- 
ont  any  noteworthy  incident.  And  on  the  20th  we  arrived  at  Gothenburg', 
a  clieerful- looking  thriving  town.  'Wo  paddled  aloug  noma  of  its  uomerous 
L'imals,  ouly  sacceeding  after  some  dolay  in  finding  tb«  Goths  Kalary  Hotel, 
for  which  we  bad  been  icqniring,  nnder  English  pn>unncifttion  of  its  letter? , 
nhcrons  the  Swedish  pronunciation  is  Yola  Chillery,  ij  and  j  before  a  vowtl 
answering  to  our  y ;  and  k  being  generally  soooded  as  ck  Bod. 

The  town  is  built  cbieliy  of  stono;  broad  streets  at  right  auglos 
to  one  another,  n  eiinal  miming  down  the  centre  of  each,  with  a  wide 
road  and  hintpy  pavomont  on  oitbor  side  of  it.  All  heavy  trnlBe  goc!! 
ua  tiio  euials, — earriagus  and  light  carta  ouly  bcmg  allowed  oti  the  road. 
There  la  Dotbing  ancient  to  be  seen ;  but  Gustaviis  Adolphus  judged 
wisely  that  snch  a  barbonr  woiilJ  soon  attract  an  immenue  eommorcr, 
and  great  baa  been  tbe  boon  to  succeeding  generalioua,  constantly  unmeri- 
cally  increasing,  who  bavc  thriven  and  prospered  on  tk4  t«sult«  of  bis 
foresight.  Vessels  w«re  bora  from  all  pMta  vf  \jbm  wcnJii.  Whibt  pwUling 
iibont  we  came  in  the  sn-immlnff-Wl^,  «  poctioa  ot  ika  harbour  being 
riiiled  0%  with  dmsing-boxes  built  ou  the  top  of  tbo  railin^g.  Thus  there 
is  a  Bi^nara  of  dressing -rooms  xuppotrted  two  or  tiira«  bvt  nbon  the  water. 
Ibe  ontrencti-door  being  on  the  land  side.  Vi'a  lookud  about  to  And  aiiy 
way  of  getting  withinside  these  railings,  and  spied  out  one  portion  whence 
some  bars  had  been  removed  to  allow  tbo  swimmers  m^K)  tu  the  river. 
Wo  put  the  boats  through  this  opcuinfj  and  mana^,  ^bending  down, 
to  glide  on  nader  the  rails,  and  than  s:arprisod  tbo  batb«r«  by  tbe  auddea 
uppearaQoe  of  two  aimoes  bi  the  ouolra  of  their  Bwimming-batb. 

2\tl  Jiilii. — At  5  A,M,,  alter  a  cup  of  coffee,  our  boats  were  carried  | 
duwn  by  four  men  to  a  canal,  and  off  we  paddled,  under  convoy  ot  ^.-c 
•  WedM,hfnw»cr,i)«<IcUc(!iBhty-«ig^t,m\\caoiv\i«ia>iii".V, 
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of  spectators  along  the  banks,  men  of  larger  growth  as  veil  fta  rod 
aa  cbanceil  to  bi!  alrendy  up.  Having  ttuveiaeit  short  portions  of 
wo  omergod  ou  to  the  ttne  full-bodlutl  river  QoUta.  ami  set  muI  to  a  i 
westerly  breexe.  We  btcnded  to  proceed  as  far  op  sa  Uie  ctureut ! 
permit,  auJ  soon  fooDd  it  necessary  to  tiike  in  sail  and  paddle 
strong  headwind  ;  the  wind  ha%'ing  ehifted. 

About  1  e.ii.  wo  hanled  tho  conooB  ashore  on  a  rock;  point,  a 
on  the  map  as  Kattlebarg,  and  qniokly  had  a  blamig  fire  with 
boiling  above  it.  This,  our  first  test  of  the  comnussario]  resooro 
boats,  proved  satisfactory.  The  rest  of  the  day  we  paddlt!<l 
maguihcent  rocky  wooded  purees,  with  here  aa<I  there  an  opcmag  abi 
us  some  bouse  or  a  farm  couching  upou  its  pasture,  and  on  onu 
fine  old  ruin.  As  eveuing  lowered  wc  looked  out  for  eomo  hoDB«  ftl  \ 
we  might  put  up  for  the  nigbt,  but  nothing  earthly  could 
Liilf  a  milu  of  as,  large  beds  of  reeds  always  dinding  us  trom  eoliilitr. 
we  pushed  on  ;  and,  by  every  mile  of  paddling,  our  chimce  of  fiodl 
bouse  seem  lessened. 
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rushes,  and  at  the  same  time  heyond  all  hope  of  houses,  the  steep  rocks 
bristling  to  the  water's  edge.  We  stumbled  on  shore  in  the  strange  semi- 
darkness  caused  by  the  faded  western  glow  which  gives  a  false  appearance 
to  surrounding  objects,  so  that  one  cannot  distinguish  where  the  water 
ends  and  the  land  begins.  After  many  a  flounder  and  bump  on  the  rocks, 
we  succeeded  in  placing  the  two  canoes  side  by  side,  on  a  flat  portion  a 
short  distance  from  the  water. 

We  soon  had  fire  and  lamps  alight,  and  soup  and  coffee  under  weigh. 
After  supper,  we  prepared  for  the  night  by  fixing  our  mackintosh  coats  over 
the  hatchways  of  the  canoes,  laid  a  rug  on  each  bottom,  and  then  began 
the  artful  dodge  of  stowing  five-feet-eight  of  man — head  and  shoulders 
under  the  after-deck,  legs  and  feet  under  the  fore-deck,  body  in  the 
well.  This  little  manoeuvre  has  to  be  achieved  by  shoving  two-thirds  of 
your  body,  counting  from  the  foot  end,  under  the  forward-deck,  and  then 
carefully  putting  your  head  under  the  after- deck,  and  hauling  yourself  aft 
by  your  hands.  Cover  the  hatch  with  the  mackintosh,  leaving  a  small 
aperture  for  air,  shove  the  life-belt  under  your  head,  and  blow  it  out  into  a 
convenient  pillow.  This  mode  of  sleeping  is  very  well  as  long  as  you  are 
dry ;  but  that  night,  as  on  many  others,  our  rugs,  coats,  trousers,  etc., 
being  completely  wet,  the  cold  compelled  us  to  rise  at  three  o'clock. 
Broad  daylight,  but  the  mist  so  dense  that  we  could  not  see  many  yards. 
We  climbed  the  rocks,  and  found  that  the  fog  lay  low  and  heavy  along  the 
whole  valley  of  the  river.  As  we  had  no  meat  or  bread  in  the  storeroom 
for  breakfast,  we  paddled  on,  at  first  cold  and  shivering,  through  the  soft 
white  veil ;  but  by  9  a.m.,  when  we  caught  sight  of  a  farmhouse  half-a- 
mile  inland,  the  sun  was  already  burning-hot,  the  delicate  wreaths  of 
vapour  had  vanished.  We  walked  off  to  the  house,  purchased  eggs,  black 
bread,  and  butter,  returned  to  the  river,  and  made  our  breakfast,  then 
spread  sails,  clothes,  and  kits  to  dry,  and  we  ourselves  rolled  into  the 
gi-ass  for  a  good  sleep. 

By  midday,  thoroughly  refreshed,  with  a  rattling  breeze  and  fine 
weather,  we  scudded  on  our  course  up  the  river,  until  we  reached  the  first 
rapid.  On  landing  we  found  the  river  hod  made  a  heavy  bend,  the  rapid 
being  off  the  point.  We  therefore  lifted  the  boats  out,  and  carrying 
each  in  succession,  launched  them  above  the  rapid.  After  paddling 
through  long  picturesque  reaches,  and  deep  quiet  pools,  which  reflected 
the  sun  gleaming  from  between  the  clouds,  we  arrived  at  Lilla  Edit, 
a  small  village  at  the  last  waterfall  on  the  Gotha  River,  surrounded 
by  saw-mills  worked  by  the  cascade.  Bunning  parallel  to  the  river  is 
a  short  canal,  with  a  set  of  locks  at  each  end,  through  which  vessels 
are  enabled  to  get  above  the  falls.  We  found  there  was  a  small  inn, 
so  had  our  boats  carried  into  the  sitting-room,  and  indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  sleeping  in  a  house  and  in  a  bed.  Next  day  we  jfeni  to  the 
salmon-fishery,  which  has  fallen  off  much  of  late  years.  We  tried  for 
hours  with  flies  and  spinning,  but  fruitlessly.  The  natives  catch  them  with 
nets.     The  current  here  was  too  strong  to  paddle  against  to  make  any 


rcitBODable  progress.  Therefore  we  deWrmined  to  awnil  Uie  arrinl 
Gtonmlioat  fur  Wenersborg,  and  then  to  tiTail  ourselves  of  it  thtts  fur. 
miclmglit,  llto  steamer  entered  the  \ocks.  H.  and  I  started  from  the 
seizing  the  Tsh,  we  carried  hor  down  to  the  Ktcsmcir,  and  weT«  rwttn 
for  the  Nnulihin,  when  we  met  the  landlady  and  her  daughter  ni 
down  the  hill  at  a  good  trot,  with  the  NnulHits  ouder  Ifaeir  lefl  um 
hearing  the  two  paddlea  in  then-  right  hands. 

By  1  A.M.,  with  dajlight  approaching.  Captain  Ericson,  vha 
English  well,  Baid  it  was  uo  nse  to  torn  iu,  as  wo  should  booq  cosu  1 
waterriills  of  TroUhaltcn.  Wo  therefore  made  onrEclvcs  comfortable  a 
bridge,  enjoying  the  grand,  wild  aoenerj-  in  the  duslty  morning.  Thi 
of  a  waterfall  hecamo  distinct,  louder,  and  heavier,  as  we  near«d  it.  m 
on  roanding  a  point,  suddenly  the  glorions  sight  of  the  locks  of  TroUhi 
broke  upon  na  :  a  mountain  faco,  as  it  were,  with  locks  rising  one  ai 
another — a  stnpendonB  marvel  1  Veasela  stopping  up  before  one*s  ct«1 
lock  to  lock  to  a  height  of  120  feet  from  the  lower  part  of  the  rivt-r  !d1< 
Trollhatton  canal  above,  which  deposits  them  back  again  ia  the  river, 
above  the  waterMls.  There  is  a  grand  old  canal,  which  was  blut«d 
out  through  half-a-mile  of  solid  mountain,  forming  a  huge  narrow  ^ 
with  ft  serins  of  locks  along  its  bottom,  but  this  is  now  l^ft 
to  the  still  greater  work  aince  achieved.  AVhco  the  steamer  ealeni 
first  lock  we  wont  into  the  captain's  cabin  and  ho  regaled  hb  od  Svo 
punch  ;  wo  then  stiu-tod  ashore  to  see  the  falls.  All  the  paths  mid  n 
were  coTered  with  saivdnat,  and  a  mill  appeared  at  ererr  singlo  (pot «( 
water  could  be  caught  to  torn  the  wheel.  In  some  of  tlieso  auUa  i 
mash  great  logs  of  wood  into  pulp,  pack  it  in  casks,  and  send  it  nwn  I 
distances  to  be  finally  converted  into  paper. 

The  falls  consiat  of  a  long  wild  cataract,  the  water  bounding  down  t 
stones  and  roeka,  with  here  and  there  a  large  troubled  pool  wbooM 
same  body  of  water  again  launches  forth,  hissing  and  craahlng  tvuiid  i 
over  islauds  and  rocka,  forming  many  chann<dE,  again  uniting,  boidii  hsi 
passed  through  quiet  ahady  pools,  whilst  others  have  had  it  ron^  aQ 
way,  making  a  last  grimd  leap  into  tho  river  below,  and  glidiog  onti 
away  to  bo  mbrnH  with  Ibo  waters  of  the  vast  North  Sea.  We  mavn 
tho  heights,  and  rejoined  our  steamer  in  the  TroUhutten  canal,  ami,  a 
u  few  miles  of  the  Qotha  river,  enlj?rod  another  Cftnal,  the  "  Korlagn 
which  takes  a  short  cut  acroas  coDotry  into  Lake  WaBsboUon,  l! 
efienping  another  series  of  falls. 

It  was  nut  until  after  entering  this  Knrlsgrnf  canal  that  the 
— some  loQ  or  fifteen — began  to  come  on  deck.  They  bad  slepi 
nil  tlio  grand  scenery  and  were  jnat  in  time  for  a  fino  view  of  (be 
marshes  around  Lake  'Wusshotten,  a  kind  of  bay  of  Laku  Wi>q 
Captain  KHcaou  now  told  ii^  that,  uJW  touching  at  Wdni-rKborg,  1h 
going  to  Carlstad,  and  thuneo  ou  a  cruise  ou  the  N.W.  ddo  of  L 
Wcnom,  and  propoaod  that  we  should  accompany  him, 
bring  us  back  again  to  Wonoraborg,  from  which  town  we  mdudjo 


iu  uur  cftsoes.  To  this  plan  we  agreod  ;  and  oTUt  landing  tko  paeseiigera  I 
wo  i-njoyod  tbis  line  inland  Bca,  on  which  we  Btcamed  aJl  day.  Luke  I 
WfiDern  is  tlie  lorgeet  lake  !□  Euri^pe  excepting  Ladoga,  being  about  I 
100  miles  long  by  50  broad. 

Towards  evouing  wo  ruiubed  Cnrlptad,  built  «a  an  island  formed  by  I 
UiD  two  tuoulhs  of  Iba  rivur  Klur,  and  connected  with  tbe  mainland  by  a 
niagnificeut  bridge.      Here  wo  found   passeugera    ready  for   the   i^niiBO    I 
awiuting  the  steamer,  and  by  10  p.u.  wo  were  oS  again.     Next  morning 
wo  were  still  steaming  on,  bound  for  TTpperud,  a  small  villiige,  wbcnce  a  \ 
new  eories  of  cal^gs  are  now  in  codtbo  of  rormatioii,  to  connect  one  tuke   ' 
with  another,  to  gain  a  direct  coiumnni cation  witli  Cbriatiania ;  tbas  it 
bocomes  an  enterprise  of  great  commercial  interest.     Through  ii  net-work  j 
of  lakes,  rocky  crags,  and  wooded  hills,  we  at  last  reucbed  llpperud,  whcrs   | 
we  all  disembarked  from  the  large  steamer  iuto  a  small  one  of  about    I 
thirty  Ions,  better  suited  for  canal  work.     In  this  wo  proceeded  through 
more  lakes   until  our   course  was   arrested  by   a   waterfall.     Here    the 
bteamer  turned  into  a  set  of  locks  on  the  right-hand  side,  which  raise 
boats  np  into  a  large  iron  aiiueduot,  which  crosses  tbe  river  at  the  top  of 
the  (oils,  and  through  which  we  steamed  into  the  lake  above.     Here  w 
got  ashore,  as  the  water  looked  good  for  sohnon,  whikt  the  other  passen-   1 
gOTB  wont  on,  enjoyiug  a  noisy  brass  basd  and  many  tedious  locks  up  to 
tho  end  of  the  new  canal,  where  they  were  to  turn  round  and  cdmp  bock 
to  rppcrud.     After  fishbg  in  the  beat-looking  places  for  two  lioiu^,  with- 
I'lit  ono  rise,  we  had  the  pleasare  to  Icam  that  there  waa  not  a  sbglc 
salmon  or  trout  in  the  water.     So  we  walked  off  across  tbe  bills,  findiug 
iiur  way  back   to    I'ppcrad.      ITiere  we  I'lnachod  our  canoes  from  tho 
big  steamnr,  and  took  a  cruise  amongst  the  lakes,  where  we  had  good 
perch  and  pike  fishing  until  evening,    when  we    rejoined  the  stoamer, 
started  for  Carlstad,  and  arrived  Ihera  early  next  mombg. 

Hating  landed  tho  passengers,  wo  now  turned  towards  the  N.E. 
comer,  for  a  small  vilhigo,  Skattkarr,  where  we  took  iu  a  cargo  of  sle^I 
and  iron,  and  returned  to  Carlstad  and  Wenersborg.  Here  tho  wealbcr 
contiaupd  so  dirty  that  wc  waited  a  couple  of  days  hoping  it  might  cle:ii\ 
liut  this  it  deriined  tS  do,  so  we  could  delay  no  lunger,  and  ou  tho  :i:iih 
our  canoeing  life  commenced  in  earnest. 

The  morning  wna  anything  but  propitious,  a  fresh  aontb -westerly  wiul 
blowing,  tho  baronfiter  at  20.9,  a  hpav\-  sea,  and  every  prospect  of  raiu. 
Oar  first  course  Uy  from  tho  lighthouse  ut  Woncrsborg  to  Cape  Vdl, 
ahout  10  miles,  over  which  we  ran  before  a  heavy  sea,  which  increased  as 
vte  distanced  the  land,  and  made  sailing  impracticable.  At  Cape  Udd  we 
landed  on  one  of  the  namerouE  rocky  islands — abont  two  acres  of  thickly 
wooded  mossy  rocks,  which  would  have  formed  a  delightful  dining-roum 
but  for  the  pouring  rain.  Vie  soon  had  n  g»od  fire  and  our  dinner  eookmg 
on  it.  All  stores  and  baggage  ivere  wet,  for  what  liltlo  water  there  was  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boats  was  well  washed  about  by  the  heavy  seas.  The 
eeas  irere  so  short  wo  had  been  unable  (a  use  our  sails,  for,  even  when 


paddling  eaay,  we  hod  some  difficult;  in  keeping  Uie  boat's  ooM 
running  under  tie  sea  in  front  of  her,  when  slio  n-oiild  be  lifted  MU 
the  next  sea,  and  either  bo  capsized  or  ship  a.  lot  of  water,  neitlmr  of 
Viould  bti  pleasant  whilst  four  or  five  miles  from  tbe  nearest  IiumL 

Dmiog  oar  halt  on  the  island  the  wind  shifted  from  S,\V.  to  NJ 
n  heavy  nun-s^ual),  BO,  for  tbe  rest  of  tbe  evening,  we  liad   lo 
itgainBt  n  head-wind  amongst  numerouE  ialande,  on  ona  or  otber  of  ' 
wo  Innded  several  times  to  take  the  bearings  of  th«  Iteadluads  in  dg 
order  to  find  the  position  of  tbe  canoes  on  the  chart.  Waste  of  Mrork 
we  had,  for  want  of  a  deeper  water,  or  rather  for  want  of  a  tn 
minuter  chart  to  gnide  us  ;  tbe  result  of  error  involvos  oue  in  Ifao  " 
root  of  a  negative  quantity."     Divers  were  our  errors,  and  divert  w 
miniature  voyagca  of  discovery  we  made  up  small  bays  wliich  ionu 
ended  in  a  ewamp,  yet  at  last  we  happened  upon  one  sufficicnlly  flood 
float  the  canoes  across  to  a  hay  belonging  to  the  other  bida  of  Cape  Z 

No  house,  no  sign  of  human  life,  darkness  increasing,  niin 
ngnin,  we  cast  about  fur  a  moderately  dry  spot  for  the  night.  PrM 
from  out  of  the  forest  of  fir  emerged  a  woman  and  a  cow, 
thought  I  the  woman  must  have  some  place  to  deep  in,  and,  as  it  i 
late,  her  homo  may  probably  be  near.  I  blew  mv  whistle  to  attnet 
attention,  instead  of  which  it  scared  her,  and  olT  ahe  ran,  03  &st  m 
could  (f<i,  into  Iho  wnod. 


1  tbo  bitali,  tai 
for  the  furoat,  but  ouf  AUlanU  had  sped  so  swiftly  as  lo  leavi  do  ii 
of  her  foot  behind  her.    Happily  her  cow  was  boarier;  wd  dJacoreBai 
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track,  followed  it,  and  after  a  long  wander  throngh  pine-woods,  found  a 
cottage.  There  we  saw  a  man  smoking  bis  pipe,  so  we  approached  and 
asked  him,  in  Swedish,  for  milk,  eggs,  and  a  bed.  The  whole  family 
tamed  out,  were  very  polite,  and  said  "  ja  "  to  everything  wo  wanted.  So 
we  led  our  host  back  to  show  him  our  boats,  and,  whilst  we  paddled  round, 
ho,  on  land,  guided  us  to  the  next  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his 
cottage,  to  which  we  had  before  gained  access  only  by  the  roundabout 
track  through  the  forest. 

80^^. — We  started  with  a  heavy  sea  and  fresh  breeze  from  S.W.,  with 
double-reefed  sails  and  jibs ;  and  having  to  cross  a  good  stretch  of  rough 
water  from  one  headland  to  another,  we  kept  our  life-belts  handy.  The 
seas  ran  very  high  ;  at  times  I  almost  lost  sight  of  H.  and  his  canoe,  only 
the  top  of  the  mast  being  visible  whilst  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  After 
about  a  ten-miles  run  we  landed  on  a  small  island,  made  up  a  hut  with 
sails  and  branches  of  bushes,  fried  the  pike  we  had  caught,  and  made  our- 
selves snug  for  the  afternoon  ;  the  gale  increasing  all  the  time.  Towards 
evening,  the  weather  not  improving,  we  again  got  under  weigh,  but  the 
impetuous  blasts  urged  us  to  seek  some  resting-place  for  the  night. 

We  had  not  paddled  far  round  the  island  when  we  came  upon  an 
actual  hut,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  evidently  built  by  some  fisherman 
or  sportsman.  We  hauled  the  boats  ashore,  opened  the  door  and  found 
it  uninhabited.  There,  in  the  comer,  was  a  nice  little  fire-place,  of 
which  we  soon  made  use  to  prepare  supper,  and  then  availed  ourselves 
of  this  unexpected  shelter  for  the  night. 

Slst. — The  S.W.  gale  having  increased  rather  than  diminished,  we 
walked  across  the  rocks  to  the  summit  of  the  island,  to  have  a  good  look 
at  our  intended  course.  We  had  now  to  steer  to  the  Hinna-bak,  a  long 
reef  stretching  some  five  miles  at  right  angles  to  the  mainland.  Through 
this  reef,  according  to  my  chart,  there  was  a  passage,  but  as  Hinna-bak 
was  hardly  visible  on  the  horizon,  we  could  not  determine  much  from  our 
present  standpoint.  We  had  been  repeatedly  warned  that  on  Lake 
Wenem  a  very  heavy  sea  would  get  up  with  a  south-west  wind.  The 
case  had  not  been  overstated,  and  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
waves  around  us  were  those  of  a  fresh -water  lake,  not  those  of  the 
British  Channel,  in  a  gale. 

With  an  area  of  2,000  square  miles  Wenem  offers  space  enough  for 
the  continued  friction  of  the  wind  on  the  water  to  raise  fine  waves,  but  it 
looked  as  though  there  must  have  been,  furthermore,  systems  of  waves 
moving  with  different  velocities,  whose  crests  would  thus  become  super- 
imposed upon  each  other,  to  produce  such  a  sea  as  this. 

Having  stowed  the  mainsails  under  the  deck,  and  set  our  jibs,  we  ran 
before  the  mass  of  water,  but  on  arriving  wet  through,  at  the  Hinna-bak 
reef,  we  found  a  dead  lee  shore,  a  heavy  sea  breaking  in  on  to  the  rocks 
and  no  passage.  The  jibs  were  in  in  a  moment,  as  it  was  evident 
nothing  could  be  done  but  paddle  round  the  point,  a  distance  only  oi 
about  half  a  mile,  which,  nevertheless,  took  us  two  hours  k)  accomplish. 


!! 
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At  last,  aflcr  a  narrow  escape  in  running  through  the  tail  end  of 
Burf,  wo  got  into  calm  water  to  leeward  of  the  bak,  and  hanltd 
boats  up  just  under  the  landmark. 

We  soon  made  a  fire  of  drift-wood  and  dried  our  clothes.     The  1 
mark  was  a  huge  three- sided  wooden  obelisk.     At  one  side  some  oi 
j  boarding  did  not  quite  reach  the  ground,  so  by  clearing  away  rubbish 

'  stones  we  contrived  to  creep  in  underneath,  where  wo  found  a  spw 

baronial  hall,  but  as  it  was  midday,  and  not  midnight,  we  could  not 
*  oiu-sclves  of  its  hospitable  shelter  for  more  than  an  hour.     We  now  s 

I  across  to  the  Island  of  Sparo  in  Ullcr  Sund  ;  caught  some  pike  and  | 

:  and  hauled  up  at  a  small  bam.     The  people  to  whom  it  belonged  bro 

1  us  milk  and  r}'e  porridge,  and   seemed  delighted  at   the  sight  of 

.<  boats. 

!  At  live  next  morning,  in  fine  calm  sunshine,  we  continued  our  jon 

"  through  the  Ullcr  Ruud.    But  gloom  succeeded  brightness,  clouds  ba 

t  up  on  every  side,  a  steady  downpour  commenced  and  lasted  on 

zeal  dcser\ing  of  a  better  cause.  From  the  Sund  we  emerged  on 
broad  bay,  which  we  crossed  to  the  little  village  Hcllckis  at  the  foe 
the  Kennekulle  mountain.  Here  we  hauled  up  in  a  quiet  little  c 
cooked  our  pike,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dry  the  clothes  iu 
poaking  rain.  The  mosquitos  were  very  troublesome,  biting  right  tbn 
our  flannel  shirts  and  trousers  whilst  we  dined  under  shelter  of  the 
trees.  The  insects  and  the  rain  together  proved  so  inhospitable  thai 
gladly  pushed  on  that  night  to  Onas,  a  ^-illago  with  a  glass  fart 
We  were  inquiring  of  the  workmen  whether  there  was  any  place  wl 
we  could  sleep,  when  three  or  four  gentlemen  made  their  appearance, 
begged  us,  in  German,  to  come  and  pay  them  a  ^'isit ;  so  the  boats  i 
soon  on  their  la^vn  and  we  in  their  house. 

Next  day  they  kindly  lent  us  their  open  carriage,  one  of  H 
accompanying  us  to  see  the  mountain  and  two  gentlemen*8  houses,  ^ 
fine  grounds  and  well-laid  out  gardens.  We  also  visited  the  exten 
basalt  quarries,  but  as  the  rain  was  incessant  we  did  not  get  a  good  ^ 
from  the  mountain. 

After  another  comfortable  night  with  our  kind  hosts  at  Onas, 
started  for  Mariestad.  The  sea  was  running  very  heavy,  barometer  1 
wind  S.AV.,  and  blowiug  in  nasty  gusts.  So,  under  close -reefed  s: 
and  with  uothiug  worse  than  a  wetting,  wo  ran  into  the  harbour  of 
little  town  of  Mariestad.  A  grand  procession  soon  formed  up  to 
hotel,  continually  augmenting  as  we  were  sighted  by  the  smaU  boys  i 
idlers  of  the  place.  The  hotel  was  a  large  new  one,  and  the  staircase 
enough  to  allow  the  canoes  to  be  carried  up  to  a  bedroom,  whore  1 
were  safely  locked  in,  and  the  key  given  to  me. 

Next  day,  on  coming  out  of  my  door,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  sn 
mob  of  people  issuing  from  the  canoe  room.  On  sight  of  me,  the  landL 
precipitately  locked  the  door,  and  vanished  into  an  a4joining  chaml 
whilst  the  small  mob,  after  a  terrified  glance  at  me,  bolted  down 
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Btairs.  We,  however,  relieved  the  landlady  by  saying  that  her  little 
exhibition  might  continue,  so  long  as  nobody  touched  the  things. 

Whilst  walking  in  the  town,  a  young  man  came  politely  up  to  me, 
made  a  series  of  bows,  and  asked  me  in  German  if  I  would  go  and  see 
his  sister,  who  could  speak  English.  I  fear  it  was  not  polite,  but,  know- 
ing nothing  of  him,  I  replied  that  the  better  plan  would  be  for  him  to 
bring  his  sister  to  the  hotel.  They  came,  and  she  proved  to  be  a  very 
agreeable  lady,  who  kindly  showed  us  all  over  the  town  and  prison.  The 
prison  was  on  the  solitary-confinement  system,  well  built  and  ventilated. 
The  majority  of  prisoners  were  there  for  forging  little  bank-notes,  worth 
about  Is.  2d.  each.  Two  or  three  were  in  for  murder,  and  will  remain 
there  with  their  heads  on  until  they  confess.  If  once  they  confess,  they 
are  executed.  Did  time  allow,  it  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  study 
the  efiect  of  the  system  pursued  here,  alike  on  petty  and  on  aggravated 
cases. 

6th. — This  morning,  our  friends  in  Mariestad  informed  us  that  everybody 
had  told  everybody  else  that  we  were  about  to  leave,  and  that,  therefore, 
people  had  been  pouring  in  early  to-day  from  the  country  to  see  us  start. 
On  quitting  our  bedroom,  we  found  the  hotel  full  of  people,  then  the 
market- square  full,  then  the  small  streets  leading  to  the  water  so  crammed 
that  we  could  hardly  get  the  boats  along.  After  pushing  and  shoving 
through  the  crowd,  we  manned  to  embark,  and,  on  clearing  from  the 
shore,  found  the  harbour  full  of  sailing  and  rowing-boats — all  crowded  with 
spectators.  We  set  sail,  and  left  the  whole  behind,  making  a  quick  run 
for  Sjotorp,  with  a  nice  steady  breeze  on  the  beam.  We  ran  right  past 
the  place,  so  inconspicuous  was  it ;  the  three  lighthouses  being  partially 
concealed  by  trees,  we  did  not  observe  them,  and  saw  no  town.  On 
landing  on  a  rock  bnyond,  however,  the  bearings  of  the  headlands  at  once 
proved  our  error,  and  a  steamer  coming  out  from  the  canal  behind  us 
showed  that  our  compass  was  right,  and  that  we  had  overshot  our 
destination. 

From  this  place  we  entered  the  West  Gotha  Canal,  which  is  the  only 
water  communication  across  to  Lake  Wiken,  and  so  on  to  Stockholm. 
This  West  Gotha  Canal  was  begun  in  1798  by  private  merchants,  and 
was  carried  on  with  such  zeal  that  it  was  actually  completed  in  seven 
years.  The  railway  from  Gothenburg  crosses  the  canal  at  a  small  village 
called  Torrboda,  where  there  is  an  hotel,  which  we  determined  to  reach 
that  night ;  and  we  did  so  at  11  o'clock,  after  having  had  to  cany  the 
canoes  over  many  a  troublesome  lock. 

Next  morning  brought  us  to  Lake  Wiken,  after  a  couple  of  hours 
paddling  and  hauling  over  locks  on  ilofi  dull  canal.  Three  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.  Lake  Wiken,  with  its  fine  oaks,  offers  as  beautiful  lake 
scenery  as  one  can  wish  to  behold.  There  was  a  dead  calm  when  we 
entered  the  lake,  and  it  lasted  all  day.  The  scenery  was,  indeed, 
picturesque — ^less  wild  than  that  on  Lake  Wenem,  more  houses  and 
cultivated  country  to  be  seen.    Ducks,  snipe,  di\et^,  «cA  i^^u^^«t^  \a^ 
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as  plentiful.  Towards  tho  east  ond  of  the  lake,  navigation  became  i 
intricate,  tho  maps  being  so  inferior,  and,  owing  to  the  refraction  tovs 
sunset,  we  could  not  judge  of  distances.  Thus,  many  a  turning  thai 
attempted  turned  out  no  go.  At  last  wo  hit  upon  tho  right  track, 
attained  a  lock  which  separates  Lake  Wikon  from  Lake  Wettem,  the  la 
being  a  few  foot  lower. 

It  was  now  pitch  dark,  getting  very  cold,  and  as  there  most  still 
an  hour's  hard  paddling  to  reach  Carlsborg,  we  were  Laving  a  smoke 
a  glass  of  grog,  to  prepare  us  for  our  mght*s  work,  when  we  heai 
steamer  whistling  for  the  lock  to  be  opened.  Presently  she  appeared, 
entered  the  lock.  Often  as  we  had  to  paddle  by  night  in  nnknown  wai 
yet  there  is  no  need  to  teach  dangers  to  como  on,  by  over-early  bud 
towards  them,  so,  as  the  opportunity  for  a  lift  thus  offered,  we  inqt 
of  the  captain  whether  he  was  going  to  Carlsborg,  and,  being  answere 
tho  aflirmative,  shunted  the  canoes  aboard. 

After  we  started,  however,  the  captain  revealed  to  us  that  he  did 
nui  to  Carlsborg  itself,  though  he  could  land  us  off  its  port,  ni 
wo  svould,  as  ho  should  prefer,  cross  over  with  him  to  Wadstena,  at  w 
place  we  should  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

Wo  took  his  advice,  slept  on  board,  and  found  ourselves  next  mor 
in  tho  little  harbour  of  Wadsteua ;  tho  steamer  was  lashed  alongside 
walls  of  a  huge  castle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Burronndcd  by  a  i 
moat,  branching  ont  of  the  harbour,  acting  as  docks  for  the  harboi 
"Wadstcna.  On  leaving  him.  Captain  Owen  would  not  allow  ns  to  pay  i 
thing  for  our  passage,  and  kindly  gave  us  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  fri 
of  his,  in  charge  of  the  East  Gotha  Canal. 

AYo  remained  at  Wadstena  only  till  about  eleven,  then  started  in 
canoes ;  and,  on  clearing  the  crowded  shipping,  wo  found  awaiting  ns 
Wadstena  Yacht  Club,  consisting  of  some  five  or  six  open  boats  of  tl 
or  four  tons  each,  with  peculiarly  ugly  sprit-sails,  and  a  great  varietj 
large  flags.  These  yachts  evidently  intended  to  accompany  ns  to  Mot 
The  breakwater  was  thronged  with  people  right  away  to  tho  lighthouse 
its  extremity,  and  the  harbour  was  covered  with  well-filled  rowing-boi 
As  soon  as  wo  were  clear  of  the  breakwater,  the  largest  yacht  began  to 
salutes  from  small  brass  gims.  A  fine  fresh  westerly  breeze  blowing, 
soon  found  that  our  little  canoes  could  sail  roimd  tho  other  boats.  G 
distiuico  to  Motala  being  only  about  12  miles,  and  intending  to  rom 
there  two  or  three  days,  we  made  no  huny,  but  had  plenty  of  time 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  Lake  Wettcrn.  This  lake  is  tho  next  largest 
Wenem,  containing  1)00  square  miles'  surface  of  water.  It  is  [noa 
800  feet  above  tho  sea,  and  in  some  parts  70  fathoms  deep,  90  mi 
from  north  to  south,  averaging  15  miles  breadth.  Only  one  river  r 
into  it,  and  only  one — the  j\Iotala — runs  out  of  it.  Tho  Rconcry  is  exq 
site,  and  tho  oak-trees  such  as  one  longs  to  sketch.  Tho  yachts  drop] 
off  ono  by  one,  until  wo  were  accompanied  only  by  tho  largest,  evidei] 
tho  admiraFs  ship. 
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We  ran  in  to  Motala,  and  onr  canoes  were  soon  reposing  in  the  coach- 
honse  of  a  nice  little  inn. 

The  ironfonndries  here  are  the  greatest  in  Sweden,  making  engines 
and  other  large  machinery.  We  stroUed  about  to  see  the  town,  and  in  the 
conrse  of  the  afternoon  met  about  a  dozen  fellows,  the  passengers  of  the 
yacht.  They  came  up  in  an  open,  friendly  way,  shook  hands,  made  ua 
most  polite  bows,  signifying  that  they  were  returning  to  Wadstena,  not  a 
word,  however,  being  spoken  on  either  side,  for,  alas  I  all  Teutons  though 
wo  were,  tee  proved  to  be  almost  as  ignorant  of  their  Scandinavian  branch 
as  they  of  our  Low  German  branch  of  the  language.  It  is  the  glory  of 
the  inflectional  languages  to  have  reduced  all  the  essential  elements  to 
conventional  symbols ;  thus  did  we,  in  turn,  substitute  for  language 
conventional  symbols,  by  means  of  which  we  lovingly  bade  each  other 
adiou. 

Next  day  we  called  on  Captain  Owen's  friend,  who  gave  us  a  big 
official  paper — orders  to  the  lock-keepers  to  pass  the  canoes,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  for  the  future,  we  paid  nothing  at  any  lock.  The 
Motala  river  runs  into  Lake  Boren,  which  is  60  feet  below  Wettcm, 
though  only  three  miles  off.  Thus  the  river  is  a  rapid  the  whole  way,  and 
the  banks  on  both  sides  are  crowded  with  sawmills,  whose  water-wheels 
and  barriers  form  a  network  over  the  whole  river.  Navigation  is  carried 
on  by  a  canal  at  the  side,  with  seven  locks  to  lower  vessels  into  Lake 
Boren.     (243  feet  above  the  sea.) 

lO^A. — Wo  left  Motala,  and  after  half-an-hour's  paddle  on  the  canal, 
reached  the  locks.  Here  we  hauled  the  canoes  ashore,  dragged  the  boats 
by  the  head-rope  down  the  grass  slopes  at  a  merry  trot,  and  launched  them 
on  Lake  Boren.  We  were  soon  ploughing  the  water  up  before  a  fine  south- 
westerly breeze,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lake  we  entered  the  East  Gotha 
Canal.  Here  we  paddled  for  a  mile  or  so  to  get  clear  of  houses  and  mills, 
then  hauled  the  boats  into  the  forest,  chose  the  best  shelter  under  the  fir- 
trees,  and  had  our  dinner  whilst  the  rain  poured.  As  there  seemed  no 
chance  of  the  rain  stopping,  we  again  started,  now  making  use  of  the  tow- 
path  to  walk  and  tow  the  canoes.  This  we  found  a  very  pleasant  variation 
of  the  day's  work,  and  as  evening  approached  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
church  tower  of  Berg,  the  top  of  it  flush  with  the  water,  owing  to  the 
abrupt  ending  of  the  canal  in  a  set  of  thirteen  locks,  which  lower  vessels 
by  130  feet  down  a  steep  rocky  face  into  Lake  Boxen,  109  feet  above  the 
sea.  After  hauling  the  boats  round  three  of  these  locks,  we  came  to 
the  little  hotel  at  Berg,  at  the  top  of  the  steep  slope,  down  which  the  locks 
look  like  a  set  of  steps. 

Next  morning,  when  ready  to  start,  we  found  that  the  two  boys,  who 
had  helped  to  carry  the  canoes  to  the  hotel  the  night  before,  were  waiting 
outside  with  two  wheelbarrows,  on  which  we  placed  the  boats,  and  all 
trudged  down  the  path  beside  the  locks.  Once  launched,  a  strong  breeze 
soon  carried  us  across  the  greater  part  of  Lake  Boxen,  so  we  lasL<i<^\  ^-^  ^s^ 
island,  gave  the  boats  a  thorough  scrub  out,  ^w^'bodi  \2iQA  w^^  ^i^^^  «sA 
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went  lo  sleep.  After  some  threo  Loiirfi  wo  got  under  wei^li,  and,  to: 
along  before  a  frcsbercd  breeze,  Eoon  rcaehrd  XorsLolm,  our  Lai 
place  for  tbe  iii^bt.  The  lock-keeper  hero  put  our  boats  into  the  s 
magazine,  and  then  accompanied  us  to  the  hotel,  the  most  ludicn 
Bmall  place  ever  honoured  with  the  name,  looking  like  a  miniatnro  S 
cottage,  about  20  feet  long  by  10  feet  high.  It  consisted  of  a  kitchea 
one  othor  room,  containing  a  table  and  two  chairs.  We  did  not, '. 
ever,  remain  there,  as  the  lock-keeper  kindly  oflered  ns  two  rooms  xi 
house. 

From  Noi*sholm  the  East  Gotha  canal  pushes  straight  on  to  thoBi 
but  we  divenrcd  northwards  by  the  Motala  river  into  Lake  Glan.  Thia 
of  the  Motala  is  a  varied  series  of  rapids,  cataracts,  and  quiet  pools,  offoi 
the  most  beautiful  scenery  of  that  portion  of  Sweden.  Hero,  loflr  i 
tower  up  on  either  side,  stormbrandsof  ages  on  their  rugged  sides  •  nu 
of  sombre-leaved  firs  tufting  the  crags  which  overhang  the  river,  whil 
other  pads  the  scene  changes,  and  one  glides  through  homelv,  cnltii 
lands,  bright  grassy  meadows,  and  English  river  scenery. 

The  lishing  here,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  tbe  r 
is  first- rate.  AVo  caught  two  good-sized  Balmou  trout,  several  s 
grayling  and  p^u-ch,  but  unluckily  the  best  places  for  fishing  were 
those  where  the  boats  required  most  management.  Three  times  we 
to  haul  them  round  cataracts,  up  and^pwn  rocks  most  peculiar! v  shi 
for  can-ying  boats  over.  At\er  the  last  cataract  the  river  widened, 
its  current,  and  having  broken  our  way  through  a  great  bed  of  tall  re 
Luke  Cilan,  in  llood  of  waters,  lay  before  us. 

On  pulling  into  shore  we  were  surprised  to  find  a  park- like  place 
of  old  oaks.     The  rain  which  ha;!  been  hanging  about  all  mominir  i 
came  down  in  good  earnest,  so  \\\',  hud  to  paddle  under  it  towanls! 
town  of  Norkiiping,  which  wo  hoped  to  rcjich  that  night.      On  arriving' 
the  end  of  the  lake,  where  the  Motala  river  ag.iin  runs  out,  wo  had  m 
dilHcultv  to  lind  it. 

Our  map  showed  it  clearly  enough,  the  chart  depicting  a  plain  .4 
with  a  good  broad  black  river  going  straight  away  from  it,  direct 
Norkiiping ;  but  no  such  river  could  we  discover,  though  wo  found  doz 
of  islands  and  large  beds  of  recils,  stretching  as  far  ns  the  eve  co 
reach.  Our  only  resource  was  to  mount  these  islands,  look  out  for 
most  likely  course,  paddle  through  the  reeds,  climb  another  rock,  nn.i 
on.  The  water  varies  from  1  feet  to  -1  inches  depth  in  some  yliki 
and  the  reeds,  which  grow  from  the  bott(un,  form  an  almost  uniform  hei 
r»f  7  fei  t  above  tbe  watrr.  'J'hey  grow  so  close  that  ut  times  it  y 
diiiicult  to  shove  the  canoes  tlinaigh,  and  when  at  last  we  got  past 
islands,  nothing  but  beds  of  reeds  could  we  see  before,  around,  * 
behind  us.  From  the  top,  howevv?r,  of  one  ascent  wo  descried  a  su 
piece  of  clear  water,  for  which  we  accordingly  steered.  II.  and  I  ta 
lost  sight  of  each  other  in  the  reeds,  and  had  to  ensure  some  proxim 
by  whistling  and  shouting,  but  finally  v.o  both  shoved  tlirough  to  1 


Our  pr,^iU>-a  anu  lac  cnvccui,  Ui-^uilmT,  brought  us  ouca  mora  between  I 
solid  banlts,  tlicn  the  mtisia  of  rapida  bccamo  distinct,  tied  merrily  wo 
rnsbed  down  Ihem.    After  three  m  four  swift  deBcents  we  came  lo  a 
Dumbor  (jf  mills  nnd  a  smttil  watorrnU.     Here  every  man  in  the  phice 
tamed  cat  to  see  iiB,  aud  onr  boats  were  politely   curried  for  us   iknd 
launched  Bgaiii  below  tbe  cascade.     We  were  now  very  close  to  Norkit- 
ping,  and  I'ould  bear  the  waterfall  distinctly ;  darkness  was  impending,  so 
we  hurried  at  &  good  pace  down  the  rnpida ;  night  adronced,  and  when    i 
it  hccaiiie  pitch  dark  wo  slackened  onr  puce,   floated  down  with  the  fast  j 
curreut  until,  ou  rounding  a  point,  the  lights  of  mills  and  of  the  town  of  I 
Norktiping  gleamed  before  us,  and  the  roar  of  the  n'atcr  sounding  closer  f 
than  07cr,  wo  pulled  ashore. 

Tbe  bank  was  of  grcnt  height,  covered  with  large  treos ;  email  gai 
footpaths  round  about  it  in  every  directton.  After  wandering  -  along 
these,  up  and  down  tbe  iahyrinUi  in  the  darkness,  to  a  cDusiderabJc 
height,  I  came  out  into  a  gentlomau's  grounds,  and  at  last  to  palings  aud 
to  a  safely  padlocl;rd  gate.  As  tbere  was  no  chance  for  boats  to  get 
through  that  way,  I  groped  my  way  down  again.  We  then  put  on  our 
boats  and  oonts,  and  leaving  tlie  ciinoGs  started  along  the  watersidi*, 
keKping  to  one  of  these  small  patht;,  and  at  la«t  found  a  gate  which  j 
was  not  locked,  through  which  we  mndo  our  wny  townrda  the  lights. 
Wo  addressed  tho  first  man  we  tni't,  and  sent  him  tifT  for  three  mora, 
who  soon  carried  our  boats  through  tho  town  to  the  fine  hotel  at  tho 
Dtlior  aai. 
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WuiiiN  I  am  seated  all  alouo  iu  my  room,  with  a  blaziug  fire  m  wluUr, 
iu  summer,  ^vitL  tlio  wiudow  opon^  to  the  breezy  champaign,  luj  book: 
>vinniug  aspect,  before  me,  and  whilom  my  pen,  subservient  mini 
of  my  braiu,  iu  baud,  I  am  apt  to  think  a  good  deal  about  ouo  among 
many  advantages  which  the  situation  of  the  moment  possesses.  I  do 
refer  to  its  facilities  for  the  cultm'o  of  creative  imagination,  such  as 
enthusiast  Richardson  alluded  to  when  he  exclaimed,  "  The  paintiug-r 
must  bo  like  Eden  before  the  Fall :  no  joyless,  turbulent  passions  i 
enter  there."  Nor  am  I  now  contemplating  the  opportunity  it  adi 
for  the  manufacture  of  that  prudential  philosophy  which  Montaigne 
in  view  when  ho  recommended  that  eveiy  one  should  possess  a  Little  I 
shop  of  his  own, — "  tout  libre,  tout  franchc,'* — in  which,  absolutely  i 
out  from  all  friends  and  acquaintance,  ho  should  sufHco  to  himself  for 
own  cutertaiument,  talking  to  himself,  and  laughing  to  Limselfi 
following  Ills  pursuits  independent  of  all  external  ties,  iu  order  t 
should  wiib  or  fortune  fall  from  him,  ho  might  have  learned  whitht- 
bctiikc  himself  for  a  separate  maintenance,  as  it  were. 

I  look  now  simply  to  another  advantage.  A  less  ambitious  o: 
Po.ssiblv.  xU  least,  it  wears  more  of  a  negative  chai-actor.  This  soiit 
removes  mo  from  any  present  temptation  to  quarrelling.  For  bow  cun 
^M-anglo  with  silence  ?     How  can  one  vituperate  empty  space  ? 

Ill  solitmle,  'wlitn  I  am  kast  alouo, 

the  poet  says,  indeed ;  but  the  companionship  he  speaks  of  is  thiil 
thought,  thought  of  myriad  form,  of  impalpable  essence,  the  tcUiUitrj 
our  own  brain — vexing  and  rebellious,  it  may  be,  at  times,  but  not  cap; 
of  kindling  the  temper,  like  antagoni&l.s  of  Hush  and  blood.  Whi/  thouj 
slu.)uld  harass  one?,  and  not  provoke,  may  be  a  subtle  question.  If  l 
are  a  part  of  one's  self,  it  would  seem  they  should  do  neither.  If  ii 
pendent  essences,  why  one  and  not  the  other  ?  Lut  I  suppose  no 
is  ever  seriously  angry,  indignant,  and  exasperated  with  his  own  cogitatii 
as  such,  except  in  abnormal  conditions  of  the  brain.  "When  Luther  tl] 
his  inkstand  at  the  devil,  it  was  that  he  projected  his  own  imagination 
the  form  of  an  opj.iosing  entity.  Cromwell  meant  it  as  a  n'duttio 
tihsnrdiim  wLen  he  described  a  famous  parliamentary  champion  as  so  \ 
taukerous,  that  if  he  could  lind  no  one  else  to  fall  out  with,  '*  John  w< 
quarrel  with  Lilburne,  and  Lilburiie  with  John."'  ^Vhile  the  iron,  ni 
less  tyranny  of  unwelcorao  thoughts  over  the  mind  is,  far  and  away, 
most  crushing  calamity  under  which  humanity  can  groan. 
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Was  it  fear  of  each  other's  antagonism  that  first  drove  rational  beings 
into  the  bonds  of  society,  as  some  philosophers  aver,  to  guard  against  the 
aggression  of  individuals  by  the  mutual  interest  of  the  many  ?  It  may 
be  so,  though  I  should  be  loth  to  think  that  the  harmonies  of  human 
nature  had  less  to  do  with  it  than  the  discords.  Nor,  in  letting  my 
thoughts  dally  now  with  some  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  social  disagree- 
ment, as  we  see  thorn  daily  before  our  eyes,  would  I  for  a  moment  set 
myself  up  as  a  cynical  disbeliever  in  the  harmonies.  Our  souls  would 
perish  without  them,  that  is  certain.  But  in  my  breezy  attic,  snug  back 
shop,  or  whatever  the  sanctum  of  my  solitude  for  the  time  may  be,  I  am 
a  philosopher  of  the  self-sufficing  tribe,  and  please  myself  with  thinking 
how  much  worse  off  I  might  find  myself  in  the  world  outside  my  walls — 
how  much  worse  off  those  are,  whose  busy,  eager  voices  perhaps  at 
intervals  reach  my  serene  heights.  Imagine,  for  a  moment,  the  subjects 
there  must  needs  be  in  the  rubs  and  jars  of  daily  life  always  rising  up  for 
discussion;  subjects  domestic,  parochial,  political,  ecclesiastical,  sBsthetic, 
personal.  Think,  also,  to  how  many  differing  sympathies  our  several  idio- 
syncrasies perforce  tend.  Mankind,  it  is  said,  are  born  into  the  world 
collectively  with  four  temperaments,  the  mixtures  and  proportions  of 
which  in  individuals  are  not  to  be  numbered.  Why,  here  is  at  ouco  a 
basis  of  discord  to  set  out  with.  How  can  a  lymphatic  physique  meet 
the  aspects  of  life  as  a  nervous  physique  does  ?  or  how  can  a  bilious 
melancholic  eye  answer  the  fi*ank  hope  of  the  sanguineous  ?  And  again, 
external  nature,  has  not  she  her  temperaments  ?  Think  how  irritable  the 
nerves  and  blood  will  become  on  a  sultry  noon,  when  we  are  laboriously 
inhaling  a  sirocco ;  how  chill  and  ungenial,  when  frost  is  chilling  our 
extremities.  Under  such  circumstances,  how  easily  does  discussion  ripen 
into  dissension !  how  to  sting  and  snap  in  words  becomes  almost  a  craving 
of  nature !  And  if  oven  the  placid  nje  apt  to  grow  **  grumpy  "  on  these 
occasions,  how  is  it  with  the  class  of  the  normally  captious  and  huffy, 
which  permeates  all  social  space, — with  those  of  whom  Cowpcr's  lines 
represent  the  ordinary  characteristics  ? 

Some  fretful  tempers  wince  at  every  t(  null, 
You  always  do  too  little  or  too  much  ; 
Yon  speak  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain. 
Your  elevated  yoico  goes  throngh  the  brain  ; 
You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key. 
That's  worse, — the  drone-pipe  of  a  humble  bee. 
The  sonthem  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light, 
You  rise  and  drop  the  curtain — now  'tis  night. 
He  shakes  with  cold — you  stir  the  fire,  and  strive 
To  make  a  blaze—that's  roasting  him  alive. 

Very  unamiable  all  this,  the  reader  will  say.      Well,  I  am  only 
referring  to  phases  of  social  life  which  will  at  times  occur,  deplore  it  how 
wo  may,  and  which  certainly  conduce- neither  to  the  happiness  nor  to  tho 
elevation  of  our  character  while  they  last.      When  suck  ^\i^^^%  ^a  owsoa^ 
depend  upon  it  a  flight  to  one's  own  loom  \ft  \3!dl^  \>^^V»  ol  ^  ^^3R»^^^ 


remedies.  There,  iu  that  stUl  soclnslon,  trtflca  uadolj  magnifioil  lu 
chance  of  reBnming  their  jnst  propurtiotiB,  poasibljr  your  tuireOMMy't  i 
meats  nssnme  Bouio  sort  of  luerLuitig  to  J'our  nppreheDsioo  :  potd 
evnporntes  for  luck  of  Elimulauts;  the  ooTuUid  "last  word"  b«i 
longer  worth  tbo  cfTurts  ^o  have  m&da  to  secure  it.  Hear  tha  te 
of  Nohomioh  Walliagtou,  Ibo  Furitna  tnuloBuinn  of  Eulchfnp, 
"  Historical  notices  "  ou  the  times  of  Chariot  I.  huTo  ructintJy  bcm ' 
lishod,  in  ooiroborBtion  of  this  our  philosophy. 

"The  outwnrd  raeanes  thnt  I  have  used  to  ovoreoiaa  this  hasti 
niiture  of  mine,"  says  the  worthy  citizen,  "  are  tboeo.  Suiuetiuu*  1 '. 
goD  into  another  roumo  by  my  selfe  til  my  anger  is  over,  and  thn 
again.  Bometimc  I  went  abroad,  and  then  com  again  irhcn  taj  vn 
past.  Sometimes  I  have  gone  to  bed  when  I  have  been  angred,  an) 
awhiio  till  my  auger  is  past,  and  then  I  have  rose,  nod  pat  on  my  4 
and  have  bin  friends  again." 

How  deeply  are  not  Ihc  lower  orders  of  society  to  bo  pitied  Sot  I 
inafaiUty,  generally  speaking,  to  secure  such  a  fortress  for  tbttr 
defence  1  Wo  slu'iuk  with  horror  from  the  tales  of  domestic  stiiEl 
bloodshed  with  which  our  new^papur  aunnls  of  tbo  poor  nboand  ;  bat 
shall  dare  to  couio  tho  Pharisee  over  them,  fur  ubo  shall  protend  to 
pare  thidr  resources  against  temptation  with  our  own?  Think  of 
sncerE,  the  tauntii,  tho  blows,  which  might  well  tiiko  place  in  ow 
polished  dm  nil  i}i- rooms,  often  and  oft«n,  wi-ro  there  not  tbo  remoi 
band  of  retirement  and  separation,  Dut  you  forget  principlti. 
Bay.  It  is  man's  duty  to  school  himself  in  self-restraint.  Bis  ein 
Btancos  aro  his  trial.  He  must  meet  Ihem,  conquer  them ;  not  fly  lib 
anchoret  to  the  desert,  to  bo  out  of  (he  way  of  temptaUon.  ImI  bim  li 
a  lesson  of  tho  Chinese  mandarin,  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  that  when 
emperor  of  tho  Celestials,  making  a  progress  through  his  dominions, 
to  the  residence  of  this  distinguished  subject,  he  found  him  with  hia  wi 
children,  daitghterG-in-lnw,  grandchildren,  and  servants,  all  li\-iiig  togel 
in  perfect  peace  and  harmony  ;  insomuch  that,  struck  by  the  pbenomoi 
the  emperor  requested  the  head  of  tho  family  to  explain  its  eocrut.  ! 
mandarin  took  out  his  pencil  and  wrote,  "  Patience,  patience,  pntiencA 

Was  "patience"  the  great  cohesive  power  in  tho  fomily-Ufo  of 
nomad  patriarchs  of  old,  I  wonder?  or  was  not  tho  wido  dbow>rt 
at  their  command  the  real  preservative  of  their  domestic  inotitutil 
Assuredly,  in  our  modern  conditions  of  society,  tho  pnlriarcha]  n'r^n 
Ecldom  tried  with  success.  One  of  the  nearest  8p[iroaches  to>tfaa  aJBn 
live,  perhaps,  was  exhibited  in  the  cose  of  the  Edgeworth  family,  ma  p« 
trayed  in  an  unpublished  memoir  of  tho  authoress's  life.  Biefaaid  La 
Edgeworth,  her  lather,  married  four  times,  and  had  ninetocn  eUUl 
That  they  nhvii/s  agreed,  Uke  "  birds  in  their  little  nestH,"  it  voald  bo 
much  to  afGrm  ;  but  the  general  impression  of  domestic  harmony  tn 
inolley  household,  conveyed  by  the  memoir,  is  very  strouf; ;  Mid  wa  la 
that  Maria  Edgoworth,  speaking  of  herself  in  advanced  Uf«i  used  Id 
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Bhe  was  probably  an  tmiqne  instance  of  a  woman  who  had  had  three  step- 
mothers, and  lived  on  cordial  terms  with  all  of  them  !  so  that,  whether  by 
principle  or  whether  by  natural  sweetness  of  temper,  much  may  bo  done 
in  confronting  and  overcoming  the  natural  propensity  of  congregated  man 
to  go  to  loggerheads,  far  bo  it  from  me  to  deny ;  nor  would  I  depreciate, 
or  postpone  to  less  exalted  methods  such  noble  championship ;  certainly 
not  after  it  has  proved  itself  successful !      But  there  is  no  contest  without 
danger,  and  he  is  a  bad  captain  who  relies  solely  on  the  valour  of  his 
troops.      I  should  hold  it  presumptuous  of  principle  not  to  avail  itself  of 
every  adventitious  aid  that  lies  fairly  in  its  way.     And  it  is  my  firm,  if 
cowardly  conviction,  that  victory  is  often  best  secured  by  evasion  from 
conflict,  and  that  to  come  off  without  scars  is,  in  itself,  an  advantage. 
Now,  reverting  to  the  circumstances  of  the  human  beings  who  surround 
me,  I  consider  that  the  class  of  domestic  servants  is  greatly  to  be  pitied 
for  the  destiny  which  packs  them  together  the  whole  day  long  in  disregard 
of  all  natural   affinities.      We  are   prone  to   smile  with   indulgent,   or 
frown  with  non- indulgent  temper  at  **  servants'  quarrels,*'  but  how  in- 
adequately do  we   realize  their  difficulties!      Here   are,  say,   a   dozen 
or  half-a-dozen  persons  brought  into  close  companionship  from  no  mutual 
predilection  on  their  part,  whose  daily  duties  keep  them  continually  in 
presence  of  each  other,  whose  lives  must  be  passed  side  by  side,  con- 
stantly jostling  each  other  in  the  necessary  business  of  the  day,  inhabiting 
the  same  apartment,  sitting  at  the  same  board,  uneducated  in  general,  or, 
if  better  educated  some  than  others,  liable  to  be  thrown  cheek  by  jowl 
with  associates  all  the  more  repugnant  because  of  their  greater  coareeness 
and  vulgarity.     What  wonder  that  a  plentiful  crop  of  quarrels  should  be 
engendered   in  such  a  soil  ?     The  marvel  rather  is  that  the  domestic 
machine  can  be  got  to  work  at  all  with  so  many  ill-fitting  screws'  and 
lovers.     Ye  who  **  change  servants  "  continually  in  search  of  the  Will  o' 
the  Wisp  Perfection,  would  do  better  to  content  yourselves  with  the 
Imperfections  that  are  content  to  whistle  down  their  own  worries  and 
work  on.     **I  have   quite  made   up   my  mind,"  said   an   experienced 
mistress  of  a  family  of  my  acquaintance,  **  never  to  turn  off  a  servant  for 
any  crime  shoii  of  murder."    The  very  monotony  of  their  life,  too,  must  be 
such  a  cause  of  friction.     Every  householder  knows,  at  critical  moments, 
how  much  may  be  done  by  '*  a  treat  from  missus,"  in  the  shape  of  a  holiday 
in  common,  or  a  festive  meeting,  to  disperse  the  gathering  combustibles  ; 
just  something  to  vary  the  daily  round,  and  bring  pleasant  associations 
into  the  common  stock  of  ideas.     ^Vhat  the  amenities  of  daily  intercourse 
may  be  among  a  set  of  females  devoted  to  a  life  of  special  devotional 
discipline   in   common,   we   know   from    the    memorable   revelations  of 
''  Saurin  v.  Starr."     One  can  imagine  the  trembling  efforts  to  cloak  tho 
movements  of  spite   with  religious  **  intention  "  and  pious  phraseology, 
which  must  constitute  the  labour  of  every  hour  in  such  a  case.      No 
way  of  escape  from  it  in  the  inexorable  convent  routine.     Methodical  r^<^ 
from  outside  is  by  no  means  your  best  recoucAloii, 
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I  strike  my  hand  upon  my  bead.    Am  I  a  very  quarrelsome  pc 
myself,  that  I  can  so  keenly  appreciate  the  temptations  to  this  ti 
J!  overy-day  **  falling  out?  "     (By  the  way,  what  is  the  derlTation  of 

i  term  ?     To  full  out  would  seem  to  mean  the  diverging  or  departing  1 

a  lino  of  road  pursued  originally  by  persons  tending  towards  the  s 
IS  end.     A  and  B  "fall  out,"  they  defalcate  from   the   prescribed  coi 

J|  which  was  to  hold  them  together.)     My  conscience  does  not  convict 

a||  of  being  especially  litigious,  irascible,  wayward,  or  oxactLog,  althoog 

I I  would  not  venture  to  pronounce  that  I  am  free  from  the  tendency  wl 
j  .1  causes  the  unhappiuess  of  so  many  of  my  neighbours.  But  of  one  thii 
i  i                     am  sure,  that  when  I  am  on  the  outside  of  a  quarrel,  I  strongly  object 

III  cool  blood,  to  overstepping  the  borders ;  and  this  because  of  what  Poloi 
[^  says, 

Beware  of  entrance  to  a  qnarrel ;  but  being  in. 
Bear  it  that  th'  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 

It  is  this  last  behest  that  gives  mo  pause.     It  does  imply  such  a  worli 
:i  thought,  trouble,  and  perplexity.     Why,  the  taking  home  to  one's  busii 

i|  and  bosom  a  good- sized  handsome  quarrel,  reminds  me  of  nothing  so  m^ 

as  of  the  enforced  reception  of  that  formidable  "White  Elephant  with  wl 
Eastern  sovereigns  were  wont  to  endow  some  ci-devant  favourite  wl 
ji  they  designed  decorously  to  ruin.     To  feed,  boose,  and  tend,  with  < 

4  respect,  the  princely  beast,  would  cost  the  unhappy  possessor  more  tl 

•'j  all  the  care  and  treasure  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  expend  ;  and  he  at 

^^  at  last  under  the  very  magnificence  of  the  donation.     And  so,  to  maint 

'.  \  a  goodly  quarrel  with  due  consideration  to  every  point  of  honour,  rigl 

J  judging  where  to  plant  the  sting,  where  to  guard  one's  own  weak  poL 

to  discern  every  coign  of  vantage  for  one's  self  or  for  the  enemy  ;  to  frai 
one's  speeches  and  written  sentences  with  a  lawyer's  regard   to  ev* 
-  construction  that  may  be  put  upon  them ;  to  adjust  one's  self  to  oik 

^  opponent's  frame  of  thought ;  to  guess  how  such  or  such  a  turn  of  afilii 

is  likely  to  exhilarate  or  to  depress  him :  all  this  takes  so  much  oat  of 
man  ;  usurps  so  vast  a  proportion  of  his  time  and  faculties ;  sucks 
effectually  the  marrow  out  of  his  bones ;  leaves  him  so  destitute  of  zc 
\.,  for  pursuits  unconnected  with  his  main  object:  quarrels  of  this  dee' 

personal,  spiteftd  nature  are,  in  short,  so  subversive  of  the  whole  mor 
system  ;  and,  what  is  more,  are  so  very  exhausting  to  an  indolent  naton 
that,  for  my  part,  I  feel  I  would  fain  enter  into  a  compact  to  give  them  u 
by  general  consent,  hke  those  humane  potentates  who  agree  to  ontla 
certain  destructive  missiles  in  battle  on  account  of  their  exceedio 
destructiveuess,  so  that  one  almost  hopes  in  time  to  see  war  itsci 
made  contraband  of  war,  under  a  very  sensible  universal  estimate  < 
its  horrors.  Would  you  not  often  rather  not  see  an  intended  offenoc 
or  put  a  laboriously  charitable  construction  on  troublesome  people' 
conduct,  so  that  you  might  only  avoid  the  necessity  of  quarrelling  f  '. 
^j,  would.    I  cannot  possibly  imagine  any  human  being  of  so  perrene  i 

mould,  or  of  taste  so  unaccountable,  as  to  require  the  caution  gmn  hj  fb 
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writer  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  :  **  Strive  not  with  a  man  without  cause, 
if  ho  have  done  thee  no  harm."  Why,  truly  here  were  a  swash-buckler, 
a  man  most  wanton  in  wrangling,  by  whom  such  advice  were  needed. 
It  were  well  not  to  come  within  some  leagues  of  that  man's  orbit. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  natures  that  take  quarrels  in  a  lighter  way, 
rather  as  vi\ifying  stimulants  than  as  consuming  volcanoes,  and  that  rush 
into  them,  without  pause  or  premeditation,  from  the  most  trivial  cause. 
They  get  out  of  them,  too,  quicker  than  other  mortals,  and  face  about  on 
their  old  opponents  and  their  quondam  allies,  like  those  dexterous  ships  • 
of  modernized  warfare  which  used  to  rout  the  heavy  Spanish  galleons. 
They  wonder  that  others  are  so  long  in  "  coming  round ;  *'  JJiey  wonder  also 
that  others  are  so  slow  to  catch  offence.  I  almost  envy  these  guerilla 
combatants  for  their  elastic  temper ;  but  then  I  doubt  their  knowing  much 
of  the  tender  constancies  of  human  feehng. 

In  frivolous  court  circles,  hke  that  of  Louis  XTV.,  as  depicted  in  the 
memoirs  of  his  time,  from  the  Fronde  downwards,  one  meets  with  many 
examples  of  this  light,  capricious  quarrelling.  Friends  melting  in  mutual 
epancheinent  one  moment,  would 

Oa  a  dissention  of  a  doit  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity, 

the  next.  Narrow-minded,  iU-cducatcd,  slanderous  female  gossips — for 
such  were  most  of  those  fair  Longuevilles,  Montpensiers,  and  the  like, 
who  have  made  history  sparkle  with  their  fame — were  naturally  the  very 
personages  to  show  skill  in  the  degrading  warfare  of  private  jealousies 
and  rivalries.  Their  dexterity  often  consisted  in  carrying  things  out- 
wardly with  a  fair  face.  There  is  a  characteristic  story  told  by  Madame 
de  Caylus,  of  Madame  de  Montespan  and  Madame  de  Maintenon :  how, 
when  their  mutual  aversion  (on  very  vital  grounds,  it  must  bo  allowed) 
was  at  its  height,  this  uncongenial  pair,  the  supplanter  and  the  sup- 
planted, found  themselves  one  day  boxed  up  tetc-d-tete  in  the  same 
carriage  on  one  of  the  royal  pleasure-excursions  to  Marly.  No  very 
delightful  prospect,  we  can  imagine,  a  couple  of  hours*  drive  for  two  such 
companions  under  the  circumstances.  Three  alternatives  were  before 
them,  fighting,  sulking,  or  chatting.  The  first  was  not  comme  ilfaut,  the 
second  was  abhorrent  to  spirituellcs  Frenchwomen.  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan, who,  being  first  in  dignity,  had  the  initiative,  boldly  accepted  the 
third,  but  without  compromising  the  "situation."  "Don't  let  us  be 
ma^e  fools  of  by  this  accident,"  she  said,  when  the  carriage-doors  closed 
upon  them ;  "let  us  chat  as  if  we  had  no  difference  whatever  ;  but  with 
the  distinct  understanding,  you  know,  that  we  don't  love  each  other  a  bit 
the  more  for  it,  and  will  take  up  our  quarrel  again  when  we  get  back." 
From  Madame  de  Montespan,  the  bejewelled  Sultana  of  the  most  splendid 
of  monarchs,  to  a  homely  Devonshire  farmer,  what  a  descent !  Yet  the 
same  touches  of  humivn  nature  peep  out  under  every  condition^  ^\A 
the  above  anecdote  irresistibly  reminds  mo  oi  \^io  lax^"^^  ^-^^i.^^Sa.  ^^. 
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Farmer  Appledrane.  He  and  bis  brother  bad  been  at  deadly  fend, 
bad  balI}Tagged  each  other  to  the  utmost  in  the   riclioet  dialect  of 

^  South  Hams.     But  sickness  befell  Farmer  Appledrane,  and  he  was  lik 

die.  He  dared  not  go  to  iiis  last  account  with  the  burden  of  a  qnarrej 
his  mind,  and  a  quarrel  with  one  so  near  of  kin.  80  he  sent  fur 
brother,  and  hand  grasped  band.  A  sigh  from  the  sick  bed.  A  sigb 
rehef,  might  it  bo,  from  the  unburdened  conscience  ?  No  ;  it  was  a  i 
of  mortification  for  having  to  change  his  front  at  last,  and  being  dri 
to  renounce  a  position  fortified  by  so  many  hard  words  and  proad  feelii 
But  a  saving  clause  suggests  itself.  <<  Wull,  Jann/'  says  the  moribi 
farmer,  *'  so  now,  do*ee  see,  if  so  be  I  die,  why  'tis  as  'tis.     But  if  I  j 

i  round  again,  why  'tis  as  'twas." 

That  arts  soften  manners,  has  often  been  said.  The  mention 
Devonshire  links  on,  by  association,  the  last  story  with  one  current 
the  bygone  generation  in  the  same  region  of  our  country.  Two  danci 
masters,  brothers,  had  fallen  into  feud,  and  had  not  had  any  intercov 

|3  with  each  other  for  a  long  time.     One  had  gone  to  Paris,  and  had  tli 

learnt  some  new  and  brilliant  development  of  his  art.  After  his  retc 
he  was  pursuing  his  way  from  Exeter  over  the  breezy  heights  of  Hal< 

'A  to  fulfil  some  professional  engagement.   It  so  happened  that  Terpsichoi 

the  younger  was  traversing  Haldon  also,  in  the  opposite  direction,  wit 
similar  purpose  in  view.     The  gigs  approach  each  other  on  the  chi 

Jconamon.  Professional  enthusiasm  gets  the  better  of  hostile  gmc 
The  elder  brother  hails  the  younger,  and  jumping  out  of  his  Tehicle,  b 
him  to  obBcne  and  make  acquisition  of  the  new  **  step  "  which  be 
just,  impoilcd  from  foreign  parts,  and  which  he  forthwith  executes  in  fii 
rate  style  maugro  the  roughness  of  his  dancing-ground.  Perfect  rec 
ciliation  ensues,  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  dance  to  a  man  and  then 
sulk  with  him  would  be  impossible  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  dance  happened 
be  a  dance  of  spite,  as  may  sometimes  be.  **  She  laughs  at  me  and  1 
dances  at  me,"  I  have  heard  alleged  by  the  aggravated  party  in  a  kitcl 

,,r  quarrel. 

Hit  It  is  certain  that  one  topic  of  mutual  sympathy  will  do  more  to  h 

1  menize  men*s  jarring  dispositions  than  a  bushel  of  elaborate  argumeo 

^  A  smile,  in  common,  at  some  ludicrous  incident,  an  indignation,  in  co 

mon,  at  some  intolerable  wrong,  an  enthusiasm,  in  conmiony  at  soi 
manifestation  of  the  great  or  beautiful,  theeo  are  potent  influences  whi 
will  oftentimes  waft  old  grudges  to  the  winds,  and  baffle  even  the  m 
chievous  offices  of  the  **  peacemaker." 

I'  For,  of  all  mischief- working  people,  the  complacent  peacemaker,  i 

outsider  who  seeks  to  reconcile  dillerenccs  without  having  tact  or  discei 
ment  for  the  mission,  is  one  of  the  worst.  It  is  such  a  mistake,  in  t 
first  place,  for  a  man  standing  high  and  dry  out  of  a  quarrel,  to  assui 
that  his  moral  ground  is  necessarily  a  post  of  virtuous  elevation  orer  the 
whose  &tru<:glcs  ho  so  pitifully  coutcuiplutes.  A  quarrel  may  bo  a  tc 
naughty  thing,  or  it  m»y  not.     It  may  be  an  unavoidable  thing,  lesoltt 
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only  from  a  defective  state  "of  knowledge  in  the  parties  constituting  it, 
joined  to  very  warm  and  honest  feeling.  The  famous  shield  in  the  fable 
has  both  a  golden  and  a  silver  side  ;  it  is  of  no  use,  for  peace  sake,  to  try 
and  persuade  men  coming  in  contrary  directions,  that  their  eyes  are  in 
fault  and  that  it  has  neither.  If  the  platitudes  of  a  pragmatical  outsider, 
with  no  better  means  of  judging  than  they  had  themselves,  had  forced 
Paul  and  Barnabas  to  an  agreement ;  either  Paul  must  have  consented 
to  forego  his  deliberate  opinion  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  instrument  to  be 
employed  on  a  work  of  vital  importance,  or  Barnabas  must  have  been 
untrue  to  his  conviction  of  his  nephew*s  claims  and  character. 

Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  Popular  Fallacies,  has  exposed  the 
falsity  of  the  current  maxim,  **  Of  two  disputants  the  warmest  is  generally 
in  the  wrong.*'  No  such  thing,  maintains  the  acute  moralist.  **  Coolness 
is  as  often  the  result  of  an  unprincipled  indifference  to  truth  or  false- 
hood, as  of  a  sober  confidence  in  a  man's  own  side  in  a  dispute.  Nothing 
is  more  insulting  sometimes  than  the  appearance  of  this  philosophic 
temper.  There  is  little  Tibulus^  the  stammering  law-stationer  in  Lincoln's 
Inn.  We  have  seldom  known  this  shrewd  little  fellow  engaged  in  an 
argument,  where  we  were  not  convinced  he  had  the  best  of  it  if  his  tongue 
would  but  fairly  have  seconded  him." 

La  Bruyere  not  less  emphatically  refutes  an  outsider's  maxim  of  the 
same  undisceming  kind.  (And  hero,  by  the  way,  it  strikes  me,  how 
large  a  collection  might  be  made  of  '*  outsiders'  maxims,"  scraping  on  all 
the  moral  difficulties  of  human  life,  but  penetrating  no  further  than  their 
merest  rind  I)     La  Bruyere  says  : — 

**  When  a  violent  quarrel  has  occurred  between  two  persons,  of  whom 
one  is  in  the  right  and  the  other  in  the  wrong,  what  most  lookers-on  are 
sure  to  do,  either  in  order  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  judging,  or 
from  a  natural  tendency  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  out  of  place,  is 
to  condemn  both  parties  alike.  An  important  lesson  this ;  and  a  very 
cogent  and  undeniable  reason  why  one  should  always  fiy  straight  off  to 
the  east  when  a  perverse  fool  is  in  the  west,  lest  by  any  chance  one  should 
come  to  share  the  blame  of  his  wrong-hcadedness." 

La  Bruyere  has  hit  a  right  nail  here.  This  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
voking of  stereotyped  moralities,  and  not  the  less  irritating  because  it 
contains  the  fallacy  of  a  half  truth.  In  most  quarrels  undoubtedly  there 
are  faults  on  both  sides,  but  in  very  few,- perhaps,  are  the  faults  equal  on 
both  sides.  A  heartless  taunt  from  the  aggressor  incites,  it  may  be, 
resentment, — culpable,  but  not  unnatural, — from  his  victim.  Possibly  the 
least  offending  party,  in  a  moral  sense,  may  be  that  which  incurs  guilt  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  Or  again,  the  aggressive  party  may  be  aggressive 
from  a  right  motive.  He  may  be  roused  by  some  unjust  or  dishonoui- 
able  action  to  make  a  quarrel  that  did  not  find  him.  The  fact  is,  thai 
from  the  nursery  where  the  "  good  child  "  feels  so  particularly  virtuous 
when  he  sees  his  brothers  and  sisters  fall  out,  and  repeats  Dr.  Watt^'a 
hymn  with  double  gusto,  to  the  pulpit  where  the  o^q;\»3l  ^^x^xst  ^^"wcwb^^ 


on  the  turpitude  of  all  dis»groefflouts  botween  ufiigtibonr 
thexe  is  do  cbuss  of  miBfortune  or  nusdoiiig  for  vrhicli  tlw  loctoio  ia 
rondy,  the  Uioughtful  aympulby  mure  Buiut.  Ia  all  qoarrelliitg  nvMil 
With  GtagtiimC  uaturos,  or  in  eiceptionally  smooth  lurcamstances  ol 
yes,  possibly.  Corners  tbero  may  be,  in  this  moiUag  irorld,  of 
htklcyoQ  trimquilUtj  thut,  us  the  Genuun  proverb  has  it,  there  tbe  fat 
horo  wish  each  other  good-night.  Ti^mperB  thcro  are,  doubtiM 
blest  by  nature  as  that  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  deecribod  by  La 
who  was  "without  guile  aud  wiLhout  bile."  But  sach  sc«iiu«,  i 
tempers  must  bo  excoptioual.  Let  them  ma^e  tbe  mo«t  of  thsnii 
ore  burn  to  their  posseBaiou.  The  world  being  what  it  is,  we  tuk  ^ 
ouylu  quarrels  always  to  be  avoided  ?  No  ;  a  thoosaod  timiw  no 
Bpite  of  Dr.  Watte  and  the  parson.  There  are  eGaaona  vhoa  hd 
tailh,  and  principle  require  one  to  enter  the  liets,  and  oftoo,  sad  to  m 
when  there  is  on  both  sides  good  intention.  Witness  PatU  and  Ban 
again.  Until  hunmu  observation  and  jadguiont  can  be  mada  pel 
there  always  will  be  diaseiiBious,  eyeu  to  the  death,  iis  to  lliu  aluipa' 
colour  of  the  inuuiueiable  objects  which  turn  diverse  sidvs  to  di«(us«< 
holders.  Is  tUie  cry,  this  symbol,  on  which  the  history  of  ntunkidd 
gonerations  may  depend,  a  pornicious  lie,  or  is  it  a  noble  invigorating  tn 
According  as  I  believe  it  is  t«  be  the  one  or  the  other,  I  may  he  imllei 
to  fight  out  my  heart's  blood,  like  Hampden— or  like  FalklAtid  I 

Brave  words,  iny  moetors  I  and  let  tbom  be  proclaimed  with  end 
trumpets.  But  of  this  it  behoves  you  to  have  spuciul  caru,  all  wlio  qua 
"  on  principle,"  that  your  game  i>  worth  its  candle.  In  tha  traiftn 
individuals,  as  of  nutions,  the  real  case  often  is,  that  wiutii,  wgil  nfj 
and  the  fatal  love  of  the  "  Iset  word  "  add  on  to  the  original  cnnse  oJTi 
sension  til!  the  essence  is  altogether  lost  in  iUi  accidents,  aud  the  l^ 
to  "  principle  "  becooics  rightfully  ridioulous  in  the  eyes  of  tha  mlol 
from  the  heights.  , 

The  strifes  that  have  vented  themselves  iii  inkshed  am  not  less  m4 
niLut  than  those  that  have  vented  themselves  iu  blaodebi-d.  Are  not 
controversies  of  the  learned  well  knov^-n  to  be  repertories  of  persntul  sbl 
and  of  as  much  "  bad  language  "  as  can  be  beard  in  the  slums  erf  BiUfn 
gab)  i  The  Earl  of  Rochester  once  said  to  Bishop  Bumel,  "  s  man  m 
not  write  with  life  unless  he  were  bualed  by  revenge  :  for  to  tnalut  a  ad 
without  rosenlmcnt,  upon  the  cold  uottons  of  philosophy,  was  ii^if  a  a 
would  in  cold  blood  cut  men's  throats  who  had  never  oHeuded  him."  ] 
the  "cold  notious  of  philosophy"  have  hud  a  wonderful  power  ui  imiyift 
resentmeots.  Once  famous,  but  long  forgotten  among  the  dust-hsapi 
litoraiy  lumber,  was  the  so-called  "Mathematical  War,"  carriMl 
between  Hobbce,  the  old  Philonophcr  of  MiilnicEl»it7>-,  and  Ur.  Wal 
HavUIan  Professor  at  Oxford.  "  Uubbos,"  says  Isaac  DiArMdi,  "  «aa  4 
of  tbo  mnny  victims  who  lost  themselves  in  squarin;;  tlw  circle  aud  doohl 
the  cube."  The  more  ho  lust  his  way,  tbe  more  confident  ho  nas  that 
was  goint;  right.     Six  Letsom  (v  the  Pro/fnort  oj  itathatuuia  in  (^fi 
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was  a  tolerably  arrogant  title  to  affix  to  a  geometrical  argament.  Due 
Correction  for  Mr.  Hobhes,  or  School  Discipline  for  not  sayimj  his  Lessons 
riffhty  was  scarcely  an  unfair  rejoinder.  Seventeen  years  the  controversy 
lasted.  Irony  and  invective  seized  on  every  vulnerable  point  of  morals  or 
of  temper.  Those  who  **  began  with  points,  and  doubling  the  cube,  and 
squiiriug  the  circle,"  reviled  each  other  for  moroseness,  arbitrariness, 
vanity,  rcpubUcanism,  and  what  not,  till  at  last  their  voices  died  away  in . 
the  stillness  of  the  grave.     Hobbes  was  beaten,  but  not  quelled  : — 

Sod  nil  profeci,  niagnis  authoribus  error 
Fiiltus  erat,  ccssit  sic  Medicina  malo, 

was  his  last  word.  But  Walhs  outlived  him,  and  could  point  a  moral  at 
his  memory  without  fear  of  contradiction.  Speaking  of  some  laborious 
business  on  which  he  was  engaged,  he  said  it  was  *'  as  hard  almost  as  to 
make  Mr.  Hobbes  understand  mathematics."  Perhaps  our  modem  sagos 
— our  Comtcists,  and  our  Darwinites  and  their  opposers — have  learnt  to 
restrain  their  pens  under  more  decent  conventionalities  ;  but  there  is 
assuredly  no  field  of  debate  on  which  there  exists  a  fiercer,  more  enduring 
spirit  of  antagonism,  than  on  that  of  calm,  unworldly,  abstract  science. 
Political  rivals  are  placable  by  comparison,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
poUtical  exigencies  are  always  shifting,  and  principles  have,  ever  and 
anon,  to  give  way  to  opportunity. 

A  generally  estabhshed  system  of  shorthand- writing  is  said  to  be  a 
desideratum  in  the  railway  pace  of  modem  civilization.  For  the  conduct  of 
pcu-and-paper  combats  it  would  be  in  the  eyes  of  many  an  immense  boon. 
A\Tio  knows  but  it  might  have  something  of  the  effect  of  needle-guns 
in  modem  warfare,  making  a  seven  days*  of  an  otherwise  seven  years' 
war  ?  I  knew  a  case  of  a  family  quarrel  in  which  one  of  the  champions 
adopted  the  use  of  quill-pens  for  evermore  from  experiencing  the  difficulty 
on  that  occasion  of  tracing  with  sufficient  rapidity  the  energetic  sentences 
required  under  the  friction  of  a  metal  nib. 

Some  natures  prefer  the  arena  of  viva  voce  discussion.  The  heat  of 
argument,  when  tongue  sharpens  tongue,  is  apt  to  explode  in  very  un- 
guarded, extravagant  vehemences,  so  that  to  **  speak  one's  mind  "  upon  a 
controverted  subject  is  a  synonym  for  a  hard  set-to  fight.  Yet  there  are 
times  when  a  personal  encounter  may  open  up  the  best  issue.  When 
written  controversy  has  been  spun  to  vexatious  length,  and  there  seems  no 
road  out  of  the  labyrinth,  and  antagonists  wish  to  be  reconciled,  yet  know 
not  how  to  withdraw  firom  their  formulated  positions  without  the  horrible 
fear  of  seeming  stupid  or  yielding,  then  bring  them  fJEtce  to  face.  A  grasp 
of  the  hand,  accompanied  by  an  inexorable  mutual  prohibition  of  anything 
Hko  explanation^  may  wipe  out  the  contention  of  the  past  for  ever. 

That  the  topic  of  quarrels  between  Mends  should  have  inspired  some 
very  effective  passages  in  poetry  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  the  contrasts 
brought  into  play  are  among  the  strongest,  most  pathetic,  in  life.  Q^;^2bXL^^ 
betweec  tried  Mends  are  in  &ct  more  reaUy  \x^q  MJIi^aai  V^^^t^  Qscv»xt<Ss&^ 
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which  are  apt  to  turn  upon  some  slight  personal  ground,  and  if  not — as 
they  so  often  are — ended  by  prompt  reconciliation,  are  at  least  transitory 
in  their  smart,  however  severe  at  the  time.  The  offended  swain  who 
drowns  himself  because  his  mistress  has  had  **  words  "  with  him,  would 
soon  have  ceased  to  grieve  if  he  could  have  tided  over  the  first  distress. 
If  Chloe  flouts  mo  from  momentary  caprice  or  ill-humour,  a  sunny  mominp, 
a  pleasant  walk,  will  presently  set  all  right.  If  she  flouts  me  because  she 
docs  not  care  for  me,  I  shall  be  a  fool  not  to  gulp  down  my  vexation  after 
one  choke — 

If  she  be  not  kind  to  me, 
What  care  1  how  fair  she  l)e  ? 

But  caprice  has  commonly  no  part  in  the  antagonism  of  sworn  com- 
rades. Principle,  character,  confidence, — these  arc  the  fimdamental  bonds 
of  friendship,  and  these  are  they  which  are  wrenched  and  riven  when  a 
dispute  definitively  separates  chief  friends.  Accordingly,  the  really  tragic 
passages  in  poetry  have  reference  more  to  the  feuds  of  friends  than  to  the 
feuds  of  lovers.  Take  the  immortal  scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassias 
in  Shakspearo  ;  take  Coleridge's  Roland  and  Sir  Lcoline — 

Each  ppakc  words  of  high  disdain 

And  insult,  to  his  heart's  host  brother  : 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again  ! 

But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  pain  in*;. 
Tliey  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remainiiip: 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  astuidcr — 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between  ; 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  awav,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

That  is  the  direful  grief,  the  sense  of  union  in  disunion  !  The  incom- 
pletness,  the  **  hollo^vness"  of  the  heart  that  has  lost  its  answering  heart 
beyond  recovery  !  0  thou  who  art  threatened  with  the  alienation  of  an 
old  tried  fiieud,  by  some  difi*erence  which  neither  thou  nor  he  know  how 
to  get  over,  spare  him — spare  each  other  if  you  can ;  leave  margin  for 
reconciliation  !  Be  very  slow  to  take  personal  offence  :  be  slower  still  to 
speak  the  bitter  word  which  may  never  be  recalled.  There  are  temporary 
obscurements  of  regard,  and  there  are  obliterations  more  deadly  than 
death.  Some  wintei*s  since  there  was  a  mighty  tempest  in  the  West 
Indian  latitudes ;  the  sea  rose  mountains  high,  and  a  hurricane  swept  all 
before  it,  and  a  rumour  went  forth  that  an  island  had  bodily  "  disap- 
peared." But  the  tempest  passed,  and  Tortola  stood  out  again,  damaged, 
truly,  for  a  time,  but  not  submerged.  It  was  the  vehemence  of  the 
elements  that  had  hidden  it  from  view.  Trust  and  hope  fo.*  a  retain  of 
old  sentiment  when  the  gale  of  disagreement  is  past.  Characieis  are  to 
different  in  the  framework  of  their  sensibilities.  Damon  may  be  eareleeslj* 
even  capriciously,  hurting  at  Ume«,  ^f^\.  xca.^  ^lov{  mih  generous  self-saerifieo 
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and  warmest  lovo  when  need  occurs  to  Pythias.  Let  Pythias  only  be 
true,  constant,  nnexacting ;  let  him  give  Damon  plenty  of  rope,  and  not 
irritate  him  by  querulous  remonstrances.  The  sense  of  justice  and  truth 
will  bring  back  his  love  — his  consciousness  of  love,  wo  should  rather  say 
— more  surely  than  all  the  frottings  of  reproach. 

Having  drifted  somehow  into  a  sermonizing  vein,  I  will  conclude  with 
a  few  practical  suggestions  to  **  all  about  to  quarrel."  I  venture  not  to 
say  simply,  '*  Don't,"  hke  the  adviser  to  **  those  about  to  marry "  in 
Punch.  I  only  say,  first.  Defer.  Postponement  may  be  the  thief  of  time 
in  business  arrangements  ;  it  is  often  the  safety-bolt  of  tempers  in  the 
acrimonious  waters  of  repartee.  Oh,  defer  your  cause  from  Philip  drunk 
to  Philip  sober;  from  the  disputant  of  11  a.m.  on  Monday  morning  to  the 
same  disputant  one  week — ay,  or,  it  may  be,  one  day — later.  How  will 
the  perspective  of  things,  in  all  possibility,  have  shifted  its  bearings  in  the 
interval,  till  the  **  situation"  knows  itself  no  more.  It  was  the  fatal 
mischief  of  duelling,  formerly  so  common  among  us,  that  the  challenge, 
oucc  given  and  accepted,  on  some  occasion,  perhaps,  as  remote  from  the 
real  interests  of  two  convivial  disputants  as  the  politics  of  the  planet 
Jupiter,  it  seemed  cowardice  to  back  out  of  it,  however  needless  the 
quarrel  might  appear  in  the  light  of  morning  meditation. 

Secondly,  cultivate  varied  intellectual  interests.  Tho  greater  variety 
of  attractive  subjects  of  thought  you  possess,  in  matters  out  of  yourself, 
the  less  you  will  care  to  spare  attention  for  petty  personal  provocations. 
Bright,  sunny  fancies — best  nurtured  in  **  flashes  of  sohtude  " — sweeten 
the  mind.. 

Thirdly,  aim  at  acquiring  a  sympathetic  heart.  And  as,  according  to 
some  metaphysicians,  all  sympathy  is  based  on  imagination,  make  it  your 
business  to  picture  to  yourself  the  peculiarities  and  the  difficulties  of 
others,  so  that  the  next  step  may  be  to  feel  tolerant  of  them.  And  here 
we  come  round  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  that  **  under- 
standing "  is  the  great  means  of  keeping  one  straight.  The  more  dogged 
and  stupid  a  mind  is,  the  less  hope  of  steering  clear  of  a  collision  with  it. 

There  is  a  touchhig  passage  in  a  poem  by  Coventry  Patmore,  not 
immediately  accessible  to  me,  which  embodies  tho  reflections  of  one  in 
the  first  moments  of  bereavement,  dwelling,  in  that  strangely  vivid  light 
which  no  fogs  of  working-day  existence  obscure,  on  the  thought  of  the 
friend  with  whom  life's  familiar  scenes  have  been  passed.  At  that  moment, 
how  does  not  all  love,  all  regret,  all  self-examination  concur  in  the  one 
yearning  wish  that  no  word  intended  for  afiront,  no  action  intended  fot 
pain-giving  hostihty  or  defiance,  had  ever  been  set  down  in  the  note-book 
which  unforgiving,  unforgetting  conscience  keeps  as  a  witness  against 
itself!  And,  could  we  only  think  of  that  moment  with  reference  to 
any  friend  against  whom  we  are  about  to  launch  the  bitter  taunt,  how 
would  it  not  seem  worth  our  while  to  make  every  efibrt  at  self-restraint,  if 
only  for  the  selfish  aim  of  making  oar  own  heartache  in  the  ^\^\^:ck&^  ^\. 
death  more  tolerable  I 
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One  after  anotbor  the  mysterious  problems  presented  by  the  sun  to  man*8 
contemplation  have  been  solved  by  astronomers.  •  We  have  learned  what 
are  the  substances  which  compose  his  giant  bulk.  We  know  much 
respecting  the  condition  in  which  those  substances  exist.  The  strange 
red  prominences  which  are  seen  round  the  black  disc  of  the  moon  in  total 
eclipse,  **  like  garnets  round  a  brooch  of  jet,"  have  not  only  been  inter- 
preted, but  our  astronomers,  calling  in  to  their  aid  the  sabtle  powers  of 
the  most  wonderful  instrument  of  research  yet  devised  by  man,  have  been 
enabled  to  discern  these  objects  when  the  sun  is  shining  with  fuU  splendour 
in  the  heavens — nay,  even  to  measure  their  motion,  and  to  gauge  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  gases  which  compose  their  substance.  But  one 
great  problem  yet  remains  unsolved.  When  the  smn's  orb  is  hidden  in 
total  eclipse,  there  bursts  suddenly  into  view  a  crown  or  glory  of  light, 
resembling  the  n'unbus  which  painters  place  around  the  heads  of  saints. 
Sometimes  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  uniform  circular  halo,  at  others 
radiated  and  even  irregular  in  aspect,  this  striking  phenomenon  had  long 
attracted  the  attention  and  invited  the  curiosity  of  astronomers.  But 
recently,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  information  obtained  respecting  the 
sun's  substance  and  the  coloured  flames  which  play  over  his  surface, 
the  corona  has  been  regarded  with  a  now  and  much  greater  interest. 
There  is,  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  no  problem  in  astronomy  which 
attracts  so  much  attention,  gr  whose  solution  would  be  hailed  more 
eagerly.  It  is  not  concealed,  that  though  the  expedition  which  is  to  set 
forth  to  view  the  eclipse  of  next  December  will  be  provided  with  the  means 
of  renewing,  and  probably  improving  upon,  the  researches  made  into  the 
other  phenomena  of  total  eclipses,  yet  its  main  object  is  to  determine,  if 
possible,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  corona.  If  no  new  information  shall 
have  been  obtained,  during  the  coming  eclipse,  respecting  this  singalar 
solar  appendage,  it  will  be  Admitted  by  astronomers  that  the  primaiy 
object  of  the  expedition  has  remained  unachieved. 

It  may  interest  our  readers,  therefore,  to  have  some  account  of  the 
observations  which  have  been  already  made  upon  the  corona,  and  to  con- 
sider, though  but  briefly,  the  chief  theories  which  have  been  pat  forward 
in  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  corona  was  known  to  astronomers  long  before  those  coloured 
prominences  which  have  recently  received  so  much  attention.  It  has  exen 
been  supposed  that  Philostratus  refers  to  the  appearance  of  this  oljecl 
where  he  remarks,  in  his  Life  of  Apollonim,  that  '<  there  appeared  in  ihf$ 
Leavens  " — shortly  before  tho  d^u^th  oC  Domitvam — "  a  prodigy  of  ttM 
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following  nature — a  certain  corona,  resembling  the  iris,  snrronnded  the 
orb  of  the  son  and  obscnrcd  his  light/'  One  might  conceive  that  there 
was  no  reference  here  to  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  but  Philostratus  re- 
marks farther  on,  that  the  darkness  was  like  that  of  night,  a  circumstance 
which  leaves  little  doubt  that  a  solar  eclipse  had  taken  place. 

It  is,  in  fact,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  light  of  the  corona  often 
misled  the  observers  of  total  eclipses  to  suppose  that,  in  reality,  a  portion 
of  the  sun  had  remained  uncovered.  Kepler  was  at  the  pains  to  write  a 
treatise  to  prove  that  certain  eclipses,  supposed  to  be  only  annular,  had,  in 
reality,  been  total.  A  year  after  he  had  published  this  treatise,  he  him- 
self had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  total  ecUpse  visible  at  Naples 
in  1605,  respecting  which  he  remarks,  that  **the  whole  body  of  the  sun 
was  completely  covered  for  a  short  time,  but  around  it  there  shone  a 
brilliant  light  of  a  reddish  hue  and  imiform  breadth,  which  occupied  a 
considerable  part  of  the  heavens." 

From  this  time  scarcely  a  single  total  eclipse  has  occurred,  during 
which  the  aspect  and  dimensions  of  the  corona  have  not  been  noted.  It 
would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  the  various  observations  which  have 
thus  been  recorded.  For  our  purpose,  it  will  be  convenient  to  select 
those  accounts  which  indicate  the  most  important  peculiarities  of  the 
corona,  and  especially  those  which  may  help  us  to  ascertain  the  real 
nature  of  the  object. 

One  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  this  nature  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Wyberd 
of  the  total  eclipse  of  March  29,  1652.  **  When  the  sun  was  reduced  to 
a  narrow  crescent  of  light,"  he  remarks,  ''  the  moon  all  at  once  threw 
herself  within  the  margin  of  the  solar  disc  " — (a  peculiarity  which  has 
been  observed  imder  favourable  circumstances  by  others,  and  is,  of  course, 
only  apparent) — **  with  such  agility,  that  she  seemed  to  revolve  like  an 
upper  millstone,  afifording  a  pleasant  spectacle  of  rotary  motion.  In 
reality,  however,  the  sun  was  totally  eclipsed,  and  the  appearance  was  due 
to  a  corona  of  light  round  the  moon,  arising  from  some  imknown  cause. 
It  had  a  uniform  breadth  of  half  a  digit  or  a  third  of  a  digit  at  least ;  it 
emitted  a  bright  and  radiating  light,  and  appeared  concentric  with  the 
sun  and  moon  "  when  the  centres  of  the  two  discs  were  at  their  nearest. 

It  will  presently  bo  seen  that  the  extent  of  the  corona  on  this  occasion 
was  far  less  than  during  many  modem  eclipses ;  in  fact,  Dr.  Wyberd's 
account  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  only  noticed  the  brighter  part  of 
the  corona  which  lies  close  by  the  black  disc  of  the  moon.  Otherwise  the 
extent  of  the  corona  on  this  occasion  was  exceptionally  small.  Strangely 
enough,  the  next  account  we  have  to  refer  to  assigns  to  the  corona  an 
exceptionally  large  extension  from  the  sun. 

During  the  eclipse   of  May  12,  1706,  MM.  Plantade  and  Capies 
saw  a  very  bright  ring  of  white  light  surrounding  the  eclipsed  sun,  and 
extending  to  a  distance  equal  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  moon's  apparent 
diameter.    This  was,  in  all  probability,  that  brighter  ^ot^iosn  tjUK^aa  t««Ki^ 
which  Dr.  Wyberd  saw.    Outside  tins  bxafiaaiV.  Tm%  ^  >a^V  ^  ^sfiffi^fi*^5»&^ 


vfAS  Boen,  vrhich  iitded  oft  Inscnsibiy  until — at  a  diaUaco  from  Uw 
equal  to  about  eight  limes  tus  nppurQnl  dIaiUDlcr — tlie  light  was  lost  j 
the  obscure  bockgraiunl  o[  tJie  sky. 

This  obeervation  serves  very  well  to  iiidicftte  the  iutorest  and  iu] 
anco  altacbiog  to  the  Bolutioa  of  the  problem  pn'scnteil  hy  th«  cui 
Wo  sbnll  8f>Q  presently  that  a  quustiun  exists  nltotber  tlie  curoua  i^,  ot 
cue  hand,  n  Bolar  appendage,  or,  on  the  otbor,  a  phtmomcrila  line  mc 
to  Iho  paBSftgo  of  the  sun's  niys  through  our  dwu  utmoEphoro.  Th 
obticn'ation  just  detscribed,  nould  iu  the  ouo  rase  indicate  tliut  Uin  oliJM 
hna  n  real  (.■xtansioo  enonnously  oxcoeding  tbdt  of  any  Icsuwn  ecleatia 
idijitM — save  pcrbnpa  the  tails  of  certain  conjcta — wliilu  in  tho 
CASPi  0^1  conjca  u'onld  have  uo  luoro  strioutilia  iniportBiic«  tbao 
ionj-  rariial  beams  foi-med  by  tie  light  of  tho  auu  nluDJug  tUrou^^h  a  boal 
of  ulouds.  Kaormous  as  is  tbe  bulk  of  Lbo  sim — ho  enurcuotu  lliat  th| 
Cnrlb  on  n-bii^b  nx*  lira  e-htks  into  uKcr  noLhingiiees  liy  cmnjiarisoa^l 
nctual  extent  of  Bpucu  filled  by  the  coronal  light  on  the  former  eiipposHicui 
could  exoeud  tho  volume  of  tho  sua  mote  than  two  tliutisaud  Uu)«it  1 

It  is  cot  without  enmo  lit.Uo  shamo  that  n^tninoiuers  rvfar  to  tin 
great  total  eclipso  of  1715.  Although  tbis  ecIJp&ii  was  yisitila  in  KngUn^ 
Rud  though  it  oucuirud  in  the  time  of  eo  great  «D  astrononuir  as  UaOtji 
no  adequate  preparations  ircre  made  for  observing  it.  Coatee,  iodeod — ■ 
practieiil  astruuo»iur,  vfhcsa  obsorvutiuDs  would  hare  had  a  l>i|;b  ri 
^viis  "  oppressed  with  too  much  compaoy,"  HoUoy  tells  us,  to  |ta]r 
attention  to  tbe  eclipse.  Hnlloy  himself  made  a  few  couunon-pliwM  notas  M 
tho  phenomena  presented  by  the  totally  eclipsed  sun,  but  vc  leoni  boUbi^ 
new  from  them  respecting  the  corona. 

Nor  were  the  French  astronomers  more  enorgolio  in  1721.  Batoda 
obsen-ation  made  by  Maraldi  ia  worth  noticing.  He  percei\'ed  tbat  al  tiw 
beginning  of  the  eclipse  tho  corona  was  clearly  broader  on  the  sida  lownJi 
which  the  moon  was  advancing  than  on  the  opposite  side,  vhilo  al  iha 
cud  of  tbe  eclipse  the  reverse  was  the  case.  This  would  seem  to  sfaov 
that  the  corona  is  a  solar  appeudage,  sbce  the  moon  thus  8C«in«d  to 
traverBO  the  corona  precisely  as  she  traversed  the  sun. 

Tho  observation  made  by  Maraldi  was  confirmed  by  soToral  mha 
observed  the  total  eclipse  of  1733  iu  tiwcden.  A  special  iattrtstt 
Attaches  to  tbis  eclipse,  because  instead  of  being  observed  only  by  aalni- 
Homers,  it  was  watched  by  a  large  number  oC  persons  invited  to  the  wwk 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  Sweden.  As  many  of  tbose  who  propoae  la  j<ua 
the  eipodition  to  view  tbe  eclipse  of  next  Pecember  bav«  deeided  to 
direct  their  attention' to  tbe  genend  aspect  of  the  corona,  it  is  intoivttiiig 
to  inquire  how  far  suclt  observations  are  likely  to  add  to  our  kcowledgo. 
In  this  respect  the  Swedish  narrative  is  most  eocounging.  Al  Cklbo- 
rineshohn,  the  pastor  of  Forehem  uoticed  that  tho  riu^  of  l^ht  wlueh 
appeared  round  the  black  disc  of  tho  moon  was  of  a  reddish 
obsen'ation  conlinoed  by  Vallorins,  anotlier  pastor,  who  ui 
tiint  at  a  considerable  diHlaueo  (com  tbu  sun  tho 
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greenish  hue.  The  pastor  of  Smoland  states  that  <' daring  the  total 
obscuration  the  edge  of  the  moon's  disc  resembled  gilded  brass,  and  that 
the  faint  ring  around  it  emitted  rays  in  an  upward  as  well  as  in  a  down- 
ward direction,  similar  to  those  seen  beneath  the  sun  when  a  shower  of 
rain  is  impending."  The  mathematical  lecturer  in  the  Academy  of 
Charlestadt,  M.  Edstrom,  observed  these  rays  with  special  attention,  and 
remarks  respecting  them  that  ''they  plainly  maintained  the  same  position 
until  they  vanished  along  with  the  ring  upon  the  reappearance  of  the 
sun/'  On  the  other  hand,  the  ring  as  seen  at  Lincopia  seemed  to  have 
no  rays. 

It  is  important  to  inquire  whether  this  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the 
corona,  as  seen  at  dififerent  stations,  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  air,  the 
eyesight  of  the  observer,  or  other  such  causes.  For  clearly,  if  the 
observer  at  Lincopia  saw  an  object  really  dififerent  from  that  seen  by 
Edstrom,  it  would  follow  that  the  corona  is  a  phenomenon  of  our  own 
atmosphere  and  not  a  solar  appendage.  On  other  occasions  a  like 
dififcrence  has  been  recorded  in  the  aspect  of  the  corona  as  seen  at  dififerent 
stations  ;  but  we  do  not  remember  any  observations  which  seem  calculated 
to  resolve  the  question  just  suggested,  until  the  great  total  eclipse  observed 
last  year  in  America.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  whatever  theory  of  the 
corona  we  adopt,  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  expected  to 
afifect  the  aspect  of  the  ring.  For  obviously  this  would  happen  if  the 
coronal  light  is  merely  due  to  the  illumination  of  our  atmosphere  ;  while, 
if  the  light  comes  from  beyond  our  atmosphere,  it  would  still  be  brighter 
or  fainter  according  as  the  air  was  more  or  less  clear.  The  only  con- 
vincing form  of  evidence  would  bo  such  as  showed  that  some  peculiarity 
of  figure,  noticed  when  the  ring  was  seen  under  unfavourable  atmospheric 
conditions,  remained  recognisable  notwithstanding  a  great  increase  in  the 
apparent  extent  of  the  ring,  when  seen  at  some  distant  station ,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances. 

Now  during  the  great  eclipse  of  last  year,  very  remarkable  evidence 
was  given,  fulfilling  these  very  conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  astronomers  who  observed  the  eclipse  along 
the  whole  path  of  the  shadow,  from  where  it  first  fell  upon  America  far  in 
the  North-west  to  the  point  where  it  left  the  American  continent  and  fell 
upon  the  Atlantic,  noticed  the  singularly  quadrilateral  aspect  of  the 
corona.  This  was  not  only  observed  with  the  naked  eye,  but  by  telesco- 
pists ;  and  in  one  instance  photography  recorded  the  peculiarity  most 
satisfactorily.  But  this  four-cornered  aspect  belonged  only  to  a  portion  of 
the  coronal  light  lying  relatively  close  to  the  suiT.'  The  most  distant 
comer  of  the  four  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  moon's  disc  scarcely  exceeding 
half  the  moon's  apparent  diameter.  Outside  the  cornered  figure  lay  a 
faint  glare  of  light  which  seemed  to  most  observers  to  merge  uniformly 
and  gradually  into  the  dark  tints  of  the  sky  far  away  from  the  eclipsed 
sun. 

But  there  was  one  party  of  observerB  ^^liio  \9^te  uVa&o'^^  li^c^^^  ^^^^^^ 
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lower  and  denser  regions  of  the  atmosphere  which  are  most  effeetiTO 
obstructing  the  passage  of  light,  and  especially  of  light  so  faint  as  t 
j-^  which  comes  from  the  outer  parts  of  the  corona.     General  Myer,  CJolc 

1;  Winthrop,  and  others  ascended  to  the  summit  of  Whito  Top  Mounti 

m  near  Abingdon  in  Virginia,  and  thence,  at  a  height  of  some  5»600  feet  ab 

the  level  of  the  sea,  and  immersed  so  much  more  deeply  in  the  shadow 

the  moon  than  the  observers  at  lower  levels,  they  had  an  opportm 

^  of  witnessing  the  imposing  phenomena  presented  during  a  total  eclip» 

-!'  the  sun.     The  account  they  give  of  the  corona  becomeSy  nnder  tl 

circumstances,  most  instructive.  **  To  the  unaided  eye,"  says  Gem 
Myer,  **  the  eclipse  presented,  during  the  total  obscuration,  a  vis 
magnificent  beyond  description.  As  a  centre  stood  the  full  and  intern 
black  disc  of  the  moon,  surrounded  by  an  aureola  of  soft  bright  li^ 
through  which  shot  out,  as  if  from  the  circumference  of  the  moon,  strai 
massive  silvery  rays,  seeming  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other,  t 
dhtance  of  two  or  three  diameters  of  the  lunar  disc  ;  the  whole  specti 
showing  as  upon  a  background  of  difiused*  rose-coloured  light  .  .  .  ! 
^  silvery  raijs  were  lomjest  and  most  prominent  at  four  points  of  the  nrct 

ferenee — two  upon  the  upper,  and  two  upon  the  lower  portion,  apparei 
equidistant  from  each  other  .  .  .  giving  the  spectacle  a  qnadrilaU 
form.  The  angles  of  the  quadrangle  were  about  opposite  the  noi 
eastern,  north-western,  south-eastern,  and  south-western  points  of 
disc  "  (an  arrangement  corresponding  precisely  with  the  observations  mi 
at  lower  levels),  **  There  was  no  motion  of  the  rays — ^they  seemed  c 
centric.'* 

Nothing,  as  it  should  seem,  could  be  more  convincing  than 
evidence  given  by  this  observation.  The  radial  extensions  which,  to  i 
observer  near  the  sea-level,  reached  only  to  a  distance  from  the  moo 
edge  equalling  about  half  the  moon's  diameter,  were  recognized  at  1 
higher  station  as  rays  four  times  as  long.  The  influence  of  the  atn 
sphere  in  blotting  out,  so  to  speak,  the  fainter  portions  of  the  corona 
thus  made  manifest, — and  so  far  the  evidence  strongly  favonrs  (to  say  \ 
least)  the  supposition  that  the  corona  is  something  lying  much  fartl 
from  us  than  the  limits  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  records  of  earlier  eclipses.     Strongs 

enough  the  next  we  have  to  deal  with  corresponds  very  closely  with  t 

American  eclipse  of  last  year  as  respects  the  appearance  presented 

the  corona.      <'  The  most  remarkable  feature  exhibited  by  the  coronn 

^*  remarks  Professor  Grant,  speaking  of  the  eclipse  of  Februaiy,  17C 

*'  consisted  of  four  luminous  expansions,  separated  from  each  other 
jt.  equal  intervals." 

!  The  Spanish  admiral,   Don  Antonio  d'Alloa,   gives  an   interest! 

account  of  the  appearance  presented  by  the  corona  during  the  total  ecUf 
of  1778.  He  states  that  ''  five  or  six  seconds  after  the  commeneamc 
of  the  total  obscuration,  a  brilliant  luminous  circle  was  seen  smromidi 
the  moon,  which  became  mote  vivid  aa  tlic  centre  of  that  body 

A' 
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to  approach  the  contro  of  tho  sTin.  About  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  its 
breadth  was  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  moon's  diameter.  There  appeared 
issuing  from  it  a  groat  number  of  rays  of  unequal  length,  which  could 
bo  discerned  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  lunar  diameter.  It  seemed  to  be 
indued  with  a  rapid  rotatory  motion,  which  caused  it  to  resemble  a  fire- 
work turning  round  its  centre.  The  colour  of  the  light  was  not  uniform 
throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ring.  Towards  the  margin  of  the 
lunar  disk  it  appeared  of  a  reddish  hue ;  then  it  changed  to  a  pale 
yellow,  and  from  the  middle  to  the  outer  border  the  yellow  gradually 
became  fainter  until  at  length  it  seemed  almost  quite  white." 

Passing  over  several  intermediate  eclipses,  we  come  to  the  great 
eclipse  of  1842,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  number  of  eminent  astro- 
nomers of  all  nations  who  took  part  in  observing  it. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  in  the  records  of  this  eclipse,  is  the  very 
wide  range  of  dififcrence  in  the  estimates  of  the  extent  attained  by  the 
coronal  ring.  M.  Petit,  at  Montpellier,  estimated  tho  width  of  the  corona 
at  barely  one-fourth  of  the  moon's  diameter.  Francis  Baily — it  was 
during  this  eclipse,  by  the  way,  that  the  phenomenon  known  as  **  Baily's 
Beads  "  was  first  observed  with  attention— considered  that  tho  corona  was 
about  twice  as  wide.  To  Otto  Struve,  the  eminent  Prussian  observer, 
tho  corona  seemed  yet  wider,  falling  little  short  of  the  moon's  apparent 
diameter  in  extension. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  these  discrepancies  between  the  observations 
of  modem  astronomers  of  repute  for  accuracy  and  observing  skill.  It 
shows  that  the  differences  recorded  in  the  aspect  of  the  corona  are  not 
due  to  such  errors  as  unpractised  observers  might  be  expected  to  make. 
We  shall  presently  see  the  importance  of  thus  separating  truthful  from 
untrustworthy  observations. 

Arago  made  a  similar  observation  during  the  progress  of  this  eclipse. 
He  remarked  in  one  of  the  brighter  portions  of  the  corona,  **  a  luminous 
spot  composed  of  jets  entwined  in  each  other,  and  resembling  in  appear- 
ance a  hank  of  threads  in  disorder."  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  this  may  have  been.  It  would  almost  seem  to  give  evidence 
in  favour  of  a  view  recently  put  forward,  that  the  light  of  the  corona 
comes  from  innumerable  streams  of  meteors  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sun. 

Some  of  the  rays  of  the  corona  during  this  eclipse  were  estimated  by 
the  younger  Struve  as  nearly  eight  times  the  moon's  apparent  diameter 
in  length,  the  first  instance,  be  it  noted,  in  which  a  modem  observa- 
tion has  confirmed  the  account  given  by  MM.  Plantade  and  Capios 
in  1706. 

In  1851  the  Astronomer  Boyal  had  a  second  opportunity  of  observing 
the  solar  corona.    It  affords  interesting  evidence  of  the  variability  in  the 
appearance  of  this  object  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
observed,  that  Mr.  Airy  recognized  a  distinct  difference  uo\»TCk!6t^  VsiS^c^ 
extent  but  in  the  figure  of  the  corona  on  tinB  oeetciooii.    "Ha  %«:3^^  •►'-''tJiaa 


corocnuas  fur  broader  Ikan  t!mt  which  I  saw  to  1842.  Itooglilyspi 
ile  hreadtli  was  little  less  thou  the  moou'e  diameter,  hot  its  ontli 
Tory  irreguliir.  I  did  not  notice  any  beams  projecUng  {ram  it 
deserved  notice  as  mnch  more  conspienous  tlian  the  others,  htil  tha 
was  boainy,  radiated  in  structure,  and  terminated — thnngh  Verr  icdd 
— in  a  way  which  reminded  me  of  the  omnmeiit  fiequinOjr  plxe«d 
a  mariner's  compaBs,  Ila  colour  was  white,  or  rosembliiig  thttt  of  ' 
I  saw  no  flickerlug  or  nnateadineas  of  light,  ll  was  Dot  Hepanl«d 
tho  moon  by  any  dark  ring,  nor  had  it  ony  auuulwr  stractore.  It 
likti  a  nidiated  luminous  cloud  behind  the  moon." 

In  1800  the  Astronomer  Royal  again  witnessed  the  pbenouttM' 
nccompony  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  ;  and  ngtiin,  Uis  «%-i(]eiiea 
the  corona  o^aigns  to  it  a  figure  resembling,  "  with  some  uregalorital 
oroomont  roand  a  compass-card." 

And  now  we  are  approaching,  or,  rather,  we  have  already  reacbl 
era  when  other  modes  of  research  than  mere  lolcHcopic  obscrvnttou 
bo  applied  to  thia  perplexing  phenomeuon.     In  18«0,  Sir,  I>«  U  Ka 
the  Fttdre  Secchi  auccocded  in  photographing  the  erlipsfd  sun;  and  tl 
but  a  Binall  portion  of  the  corona  ia  discernible  b  th^-ir  photograph 
it  is  quite  evident,  on  a  careful  comparison  of  pictures  tubcii  at 
widely  separated,  that  at  least  the  brighter  portion  of  Uie  eorona 
to  the  Sim.    Wbere  the  ooronal  radiance  is  brightest  or  ertozula  fiuth 
Mr,  De  la  Buo'a  pictures,  there  also  in  F.  Seochi's  can  bo 
correflpondicg  peculiarities. 

Then,  after  a  coQsiderable  iaterrat,  camo  the  great  eclipee  of  Afl 
1866,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  apply  the  powers  of  the  speotraua 
the  interpretation  of  the  corona.     It  is  a  somewhat  singular  circnmrti 
by-tho-by,  that   the   results   of  so    imjiorlftnt  an   observatian  as 
Teniiant's  Bpuctroscopic  stody  of  the  corona  sbonld  bo  qtute  ooo 
misquoted — bat  so  it  is.    We  have  before  us,  as  we  write,  his  own  etat 
in  which  are  the  words  (itahcized),  "  What  I  saw  was  nndoobtedlT 
linuouB  spectrum,  and  I  saw  no  lines  ;  "  followed  by  the  romarit,  ' 
may  hare  been  dork  lines,  of  coarse,  bui  with  so  faint  a  spectmm  . 
tbey  might  escape  notice."     Yet  in  Roscoe'a  most  valuable 
spectnuu  analysis  there  occur  the  words,  "  llnjor  Tenoaiit  etalas  tbi 
spectrum  of  the  corona  is  the  ordinary  solar  spcctram  ;"  and  tba  Am 
aHtrouomers  wbo  obHorved  the  eclipse  of  last  year  repeat  the  wtaim 
commuuliug  with  surprise  on  the  fact  that  lliei/  could  see  no  dark  tin 
the  coronal  spectrum. 

The  distinction  between  what  Major  Tennant  actnaJly  saw 
is  supposed  lo  have  seen  ia  most  important.    If  the  corona  gave  m  «{Mel 
Tcscnibllug  the  snn's,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  eoiictude  that  tlie 
thu  corona  was  simply  reflected  sunhght.     But  if  the 
corona  shows  no  dark  lines  wo  can  no  longer  suppose  this, 
solid  gives  a  rainbow -tinted  spectrum  of  this  eort,  witbunt  diufc 
UiWgh  it  would  not  ho  ^rorrd,  it  would  at  IvoJtt  be  rtui  ~ 
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this  the  nature  of  the  coronal  spectrum,  that  the  light  of  the  corona  comes 
from  actually  incandescent  substances. 

It/was  hoped  that  the  American  astronomers  would  have  obtained 
decisive  results  ;  but  a  new  source  of  perplexity  was  introduced  by  their 
observations.  They  satisfied  themselves  that  the  coronal  spectrum  really 
is  continuous,  for  they  observed  it  under  conditions  which  removed  all 
the  doubts  referred  to  by  Major  Tennant.  But  superposed  upon  the  faint 
rainbow-tinted  streak  they  saw  bright  lines.  Professor  Harkness  saw  one 
line  only,  but  Professor  Young  saw  three. 

Now,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  what  is  the  interpretation  of  a 
spectral  bright  line  to  understand  the  strange  significance  of  this  new 
observation.     A  glowing  vapour  gives  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines.     But 
surprising  as  the  conclusion  would  be  that  the  corona  consists,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  glowing  vapour,  it  is  when  we  consider  the  nature  of 
the  vapour  indicated  by  the  coronal  bright  lines  that  the  most  startling 
result  of  all  is  suggested.     One  of  the  bright  lines  corresponds  in  place 
with  a  line  belonging  to  the  spectrum  of  the  glowing  vapour  of  iroiu 
This  metal,  which  requires  so  intense  a  heat  for  its  liquefaction,  and, 
therefore,  a  yet  more  tremendous  heat  to  vaporize  it,  would  actually  seem 
(from  the  evidence)  to  be  present  in  the  form  of  glowing  vapour  in  the 
sun's   coronat      Here   are   the  words   of  Professor  Harkness — who   is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  laws  of  spectroscopic  analysis — announcing 
his  acceptance  of  a  conclusion  as  probable,  which  is  so  startling  that  we 
could  not  venture  to  leave  it  on  record  without  such  confirmation,  lest 
haply  the  reader  should  regard  it  as  simply  arising  from  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  evidence  : — *'  I  consider  the  conclusion  highly  probable,  if  not 
actually  proved,  that  the  corona  is  a  very  rarefied  self-luminous  atmo- 
sphere surrounding  the  sun,  and,  perhaps,  principally  composed  of  the 
^^'candescent  vapour  of  iron."     And  what  renders  the  conclusion  so  much 
^^^  more  remarkable  is  that  Professor  Harkness  has  adduced  evidence  to 
atmc  tijat  the  heat  of  the  summits  of  the  coloured  prominences  is  such 
^Sild  be  insufficient  to  vaporize  iron.     The  corona  would  be  less 
the  rcf^  one  would  suppose,  than  the  prominences  which  lie  so  much 
visible  to  the  sun. 

corona jj  ^^  ^q  observations  which  astronomers  and  physicists  have 
the  spjpQQ  lY^Q  corona.  We  have  indicated  in  passing  some  of  the 
than  t^  suggested  by  special  observations,  but  we  have  now  to  inquire 
"y  ^are  the  general  results  to  which  this  series  of  researches,  regarded  as 
**  325ole,  appears  to  tend. 

^^  The  theories  which  have  been  put  forward  by  astronomers  in  ezplana* 
tion  of  the  solar  corona  are  not  many  in  number,  and  some  of  them  need 
not  occupy  us  for  any  length  of  time,  as  modem  researches  have  practically 
disposed  of  them. 

The  theory  that  the  corona  is  due  to  a  lunar  atmosphere  is  associated 
with  the  names  of  the  eminent  astronomers  Kepler  and  Halley*    LV  S^ 
probable  that  the  latter  would  have  been  even  mox^  coia£k!^<^ii\»  oi  SXAVroi^ 
VOL.  xxn. — no,  190,  ^^* 


than  be  actaolly  was,  had  it  not  been  that  the  opinion  of  bis 
NowtoD  WH9  opposed  to  this  theoty.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  til 
protation  placed  upon  Halley'B  remark  that  "  tha  coulnu;;  sentiii 
one  whose  jodgmont  he  should  always  revere  "  ennsed  Lim  to  ileel  i 
as  to  Kepler's  theorj-. 

We  now  know  quite  certainly  that  the  moon  has  no  afmospboi 
could  account  Tor  the  appearance  of  the  corona.  It  ia  doubtful 
the  moon  haa  on;  atmosphere  at  all ;  bat  most  assoredlv  l£  il 
an;  it  must  bo  very  limited  in  extent.  When  the  moon  pui 
a  ntar,  the  disappeomnce  of  the  star  is  qnito  sndden  ;  there  ta 
^vbatevc^  of  that  gradaal  diminution  of  the  etar's  light  wbid 
undoubtedly  be  recognized  if  the  moon  had  an  ntmosphere  of  app 
extent. 

The  French  astronomers  La  Hire  and  De  Lisle  pnt  forward  two  t 
nbich  may  also  be  dismissed  as  untenable  in  the  prosence  ol 
rescarcbea.  According  to  each  tlieory,  the  appearance  of  the  et 
cansed  by  an  action  on  the  son's  rays,  that  action  taking  plad 
edge  of  the  moon's  disc— the  dilTeronce  botnecQ  the  two  theotit 
that  La  Hire  ascribed  the  action  to  the  ineqnulitieB  of  the  moon'* 
and  their  power  of  reflecting  the  solar  rays,  while  De  Lisle  Btippoi 
the  sun's  rays  ■«-ere  diffracted  at  the  moon's  edg 
Powell  and  Sir  David  Brewster  the  disproof  of  Do  Liele'B  theory,  I 
himself  hawng  disposed  of  La  Eire's. 

There  remain,  then,  only  those  two  theories  to  consider, 
the  present  time,  divide  the  attention  of  DstrODomcrB.  Aeeoidiafl 
the  corona  is  a  trae  solar  appendage,  aod  one  of  tha  most  m 
features  in  the  imivorao ;  acconling  to  the  other  tho  corona  u 
teVestrial  phenomenon,  due  to  the  passage  of  the  sun's  raya  throq 
own  atmosphere.  The  latter  theory  is  that  advanced  by  M,  Fare, 
supported  by  Mr.  Luckyer,  the  skilful  solar  Epectrosuopisl ;  tbo 
the  opinion  entertained  by  Sir  John  Herscbcl  and  the  Astrononutr 
and  has  recently  been  advocated  eomewbnt  earnestly  in  pa|M)n 
municated  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  It  in  hoped  tl 
observations  to  be  mode  during  the  echpse  of  next  Decomber  will 
qnostioD  finally  at  rest.  In  the  meantime  lot  ns  briefly  oonati 
arguments  adduced  for  and  against  the  rival  theories. 

We  owe  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Fraukland  and  3Ir.  Loekyur 
the  most  effective  arguments  agaiuet  the  theory  that  the  corona  m 
atmosphere.  It  will  bo  obvious  that  if  the  corona  bo  such  an 
it  will  exert  a  pressure  upon  the  eon's  surface  correi 
pressiuru  which  onr  own  atmosphere  exerts  upon  the  eiirfaoo  of  the 
lint  then  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  coronal  atmosphere  woi 
incalculably  greater.  Our  ovm  ntmosphitro,  wo  hnvo  reaun  to  b 
does  not  extend  runch  morn  than  lUO  miles  above  the  Kua-leral, 
the  corona  is  visible,  ooi]»r  fitvoorable  eiroumstanoos,  at  a 
the  8im  equal  to  his  own  diameter — sotting  aside  all 
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radial  projections.  In  other  words  it  certainly  does  not  extend  less  than 
850,000  miles  from  his  snrflEice.  Begarded  as  an  atmosphere,  therefore, 
the  corona'  is  certainly  not  less  than  8,000  times  as  deep  as  onr  own. 
On  this  account  alone  the  pressure  it  would  exert  would  be  enormously 
greater.  For  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  our  air  would 
not  be  merely  doubled  were  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  doubled, 
trebled  were  that  height  trebled,  and  so  on,  but  would  increase  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate.  If  a  mine  were  sunk  into  the  earth  in  order  to  measure 
the  increase  of  atmospheric  pressure  with  depth,  instead  of  a  depth  of 
100  miles  being  required  in  order  to  have  a  double  pressure,  only 
8}  miles  wouid  be  needed.  At  the  bottom  of  a  mine  7  miles  deep  the 
pressure  would  be  four  times  as  great  as  at  the  sea-level ;  lOi  miles  deep 
the  pressure  would  be  eight  times  as  great ;  14  miles  deep  the  pressure 
would  be  sixteen  times  as  great,  and  so  on,  like  the  expense  of  the  miser's 
grave,  'doubling  as  we  descend"  for  every  8}  miles.  It  requires  no 
great  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  see  that  the  pressure  at  a  depth  of  100 
miles  or  so  would  be  millions  of  times  greater  than  that  at  the  sea-level.  * 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  inconceivably  great  the  pressure  exerted  by 
a  solar  atmosphere  some  8,000  times  as  deep  as  ours  would  necessarily 
be,  let  the  nature  of  the  gases  composing  it  be  what  it  may. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  We  have  hitherto  only  compared  the  height 
of  the  supposed  solar  atmosphere  with  that  of  the  earth's.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  sun's  attractive  energy  so  enormously  exceeds  the  earth's 
that  oven  though  his  atmosphere  were  no  deeper  than  ours  (and  similarly 
constituted)  the  pressure  exerted  on  his  surface  would  be  enormously 
increased.  If  a  man  could  be  placed  on  the  solar  surface  his  own  weight 
would  crush  him  as  efiectually  as  though  while  on  the  earth  a  weight 
of  a  couple  of  tons  were  heaped  upon  him.  In  precisely  the  same  way 
the  pressure  of  the  solar  atmosphere  is  increased  by  the  enormous  force 
with  which  the  sun  drags  towards  himself  every  particle  composing  that 
atmosphere.  * 

Now  it  happens  that  we  know  quite  well  that  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  real  solar  atmosphere  even  close  by  the  bright  surface  which  forms  the 
visible  globe  of  the  sun,  is  nothing  like  so  great  as  it  would  be  if  the 
corona  formed  part  of  that  atmosphere.  The  bright  lines  constituting 
the  spectrum  of  the  coloured  prominences  would  be  many  times  thicker 
than  they  are  if  the  pressure  were  so  great ;  for  spectroscopists  have  found, 
by  means  of  experiments  made  in  the  laboratory,  that  with  increase  of 
pressure  the  spectral  bright  lines  of  a  gas  increase  in  thickness. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  most  conclusive  proof  possible  that  the  corona 
is  not  a  solar  atmosphere. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  argue  that  the  corona  is  a  solar 
appendage,  ask  how  it  happens,  if  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  illumination 
of  our  own  atmosphere,  that  the  moon  looks  black  in  the  very  heart  of 

*  The  actual  number  representing  the  proportionate  pressure  wonld  conmst  ^^ 
no  less  than  nine  figures,  being  very  nearly  two  himdrcd  irQW\o"n*. 


jrat  inan  tne  corona  in  clearly  xmuvMre  and  aomethin 
comes  from  beyond  the  moon,  wa  need  not  doabt  that  it  e 
Bon's  neighbonrliood ;  and  again,  if  the  corona  is  Qot  a  acA 
ve  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  is  a  Bolar  appendage.  It 
follow  that  the  corona  is  dne  to  bodies  of  some  sort  travell 
sun,  and  by  their  motion  preserred  either  from  falling  U 
which  case  the  corona  woald  qnicUy  disappear)  or  from 
pressure  upon  his  enrface,  as  an  atmosphere  would. 

Whatever  the  corona  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  regardu 
appeBdage — a  conclusion  which  seems  forced  npon  ns  by 
it  is  presented  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  impo 
phenomena  of  the  solar  system.  It  is  a  fitting  crown  of 
orb  which  sways  the  planets  by  its  attraction,  warms  the 
illuminates  them  by  the  splendour  of  its  light,  and  poors 
them  the  electric  and  chemic  ioflnences  which  are  as  nee 
and  heat  for  the  welfare  of  their  inhabitants. 


^ortr    ^iilgolibin. 


CHAPTER    r. 

KiLCOBBiN  Castle. 


''\ 


,  is:,..,,. 


OME  oni?  baa  said  that  almost  all 
I  Uint  Ireland  possesses  of  pii^turesque 
!  lienuty  is  lo  be  found  on,  or  in  the 
iinmfidiate  neiglibonrhood  of,  the 
>ifi-board  ;  nuil  if  we  except  some 
Irii-f  patclies  of  river  scenery  on 
the  "  Nora"  and  the  "  Black  water," 
and  a  part  of  Lough  Emu,  the  asser- 
tion is  not  devoid  of  tnith.  The 
dreary  expanse  called  the  Bog  of 
AUen,  vhicb  occupies  a  high  table- 
land in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
stretches  away  for  miles  flat,  sad- 
colonred,  and  monotonons,  fissureil 
in  every  direction  by  chnnuels  of 
dark-tinled  water,  in  which  the 
very  fish  tnke  the  same  sad  coloor. 
This  tract  is  almost  without  trace 
of  habitfttion,  save  where,  at  distant 
ised   a  taud-hovel  undistinguishahla 


herrals,   utter   destitotioD  hiis   i 
rom  the  hillocks  of  turf  around  it. 

Frin^ng  this  broad  waste,  little  patches  of  cuItiTation  are  to  bo  seen : 
uall  potato- gardens,  as  they  are  called,  or  a  few  roods  of  oats,  green 
I  the  late  autumn ;  bat,  strangely  enough,  with  nothing  to  show 
rbcre  the  hamblo  tiller  of  the  soil  was  living,  nor,  often,  any  visible  road 
D  these  isolated  spots  of  culture.  Gradually,  however — bat  very 
jradually — the  prospBct  brightens.  Fields  with  encloHorcs,  and  a  cabin 
,  are  to  bo  mot  with ;  a  solitary  tree,  generally  an  ash,  will  bo 
Aea  :  some  mde  inatrnment  of  husbandly,  or  an  oss-cart,  will  show  that 
are  emerging  from  the  region  of  complete  destitution  and  approaching 
i'land  of  at  least  struggling  civUizatiou.  At  last,  and  by  a  trnnsition  that 
not  always  easy  to  mark,  the  scene  glides  into  those  rich  pasture-lands 
id  well-lillcd  farms  that  form  the  wealth  of  the  Midland  Counties, 
fentlemoii'a  seats  and  waving  plantations  sncceed,  imd  ltd  M<i  Sa  *■ 
jntrjf  pf  ctnufort  and  ahundaDce, 
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On  tlus  bordor-land  betwofn  fertility  and  destitution,  and  on  a  tract 
wUeh  had  probably  ouce  been  port  of  the  Bog  itself,  thon^  stood — there 
Btsnda  stiU — a.  short,  square  tower,  battlemented  at  top,  uid  BurmonBtcd 
'With  a  pointed  roof,  wliich  aecms  to  grow  ont  of  a  clnster  of  farm-baild- 
ingB,  BO  snrronncEed  is  its  base  by  rools  of  tLatch  and  elatea.  IncoDgraons, 
vulgar,  and  ngly  in  eveiy  wa}',  the  old  keep  appears  to  look  down  on  them 
— time-worn  and  battered  as  it  is — aa  might  a  reduced  gentleman  regard 
the  unworthy  assaciatea  with  which  an  altered  fortuue  hod  linked  bim. 
This  is  all  that  remains  of  Eilgobbin  Castlo. 

In  the  guide-books  wo  road  that  it  was  once  a  place  of  strength  and 
important^,  and  that  Hugh  de  Lauy — the  aame  bold  knight  "nbo  bad 
von  all  Ireland  for  the  KugUt^b  from  the  Shnnnan  to  the  sea " — faad 
taken  this  castle  from  a  native  chieftain  called  NeiJ  O'CahamBj,  vhuso 
family  ho  bad  slain,  all  save  one  ;  and  then  it  adds  :  "  Sir  Hugh  came  odo 
day,  with  three  Englishmen,  that  bo  might  show  them  tho  castlo,  wbca 
there  came  to  him  a  yonth  of  the  mon  of  Muath — a  certain  Qllla  Nah«r 
O'Mahey,  foBter-brothor  of  O'Cahamey  himself — n-itb  his  batUe-axe  con- 
cealed beneath  bis  cloak,  and  while  De  Lacy  was  reading  tbs  poiHiun  ho 
gave  him,  be  dealt  bim  such  a  blow  that  his  bead  flew  off  many  yards  away, 
both  head  and  body  being  afterwards  buried  in  the  dilch  of  tho  casUe." 

The  annals  of  Kllronan  further  relate  that  the  O'Cnbnmeys  became 
adherents  of  tho  English — dropping  their  Irish  designation,  and  calling 
themselves  Kearney ;  and  in  tbia  way  were  restored  to  a  part  of  tho  hiul> 
and  the  Castlo  of  Eilgobbin — "by  favour  of  which  act  of  grace,"  8«jr«tlH 
Chronicle, "  they  were  bound  to  raise  a  becoming  monument  over  tho  brave 
knight  Hugh  do  Lacy  whom  their  kinsman  had  so  treacherously  alUQ ;  IkU 
they  did  no  more  of  this  than  one  large  atone  of  granite,  and  no  inBdiptioB 
thereon:  thusabowing  that  at  all  times,  and  with  allmeo,  theO'CaharDoji 
were  false  knaves  and  untrne  to  their  word." 

In  later  times,  again,  the  Ecameys  returned  to  the  old  bath  of  ttmr 
fathers  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  Eing  James ;  one  of  tb«m,  Uichael 
O'Keamoy,  having  acted  as  lude-de-camp  at  the  "Boyne,"  and  coodiu4ed 
the  king  to  Eilgobbin,  where  bo  passed  tho  night  after  the  defmt,  aaA, 
as  tbo  tradition  records,  hold  a  Court  the  next  morning,  at  wlaich  b« 
thanked  the  owner  of  the  castlo  for  bis  bospitahty,  and  created  him  on 
the  spot  a  viscount  by  tho  style  and  title  of  Lord  Eilgobbin. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  tho  newly-created  noble  saw  good  raMoo  to 
keep  his  elevation  to  himself.  Thej  were  somewhat  critical  timM  Ju>t 
then  for  the  adherents  of  tho  lost  cause,  and  the  followers  of  Kiag 
William  wore  keen  at  scenting  out  any  disloyalty  that  might  bu  tsnMd 
io  good  account  by  a  confiscation.  The  Kearneys,  boTever,  were  pmdmL 
entertained  a  Dut^h  officer.  Van  Straaten,  on  King  VTUUsm'a  ■taff, 
gave  such  valaablo  information  besides,  as  to  the  comlitian  of  tha 
country,  that  no  suspicions  of  disloyalty  ultaohod  to  thom. 

To  these  sncoeeded  more  peaceful  timoa,  during  which  tho  KcarSfTi 
irere  more  engaged  m  ci:^&e&\oux\&f,\o  iwnndx^iAta  ftO/a,  c 
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their  fortrmes  than  in  political  intrigue.  Indeed  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  original  estate  now  remained  to  them,  and  of  what  once  had  produced 
above  four  thbusand  a  year,  there  was  left  a  property  barely  worth  eight 
hundred. 

The  present  owner,  with  whose  fortunes  we  are  mcnre  immediately  con- 
cerned, was  a  widower.  Maurice  Kearney's  family  consisted  of  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  the  former  about  two-and-twenty,  the  latter  four  years  younger, 
though,  to  all  appearance,  there  did  not  seem  a  year  between  them. 

Maurice  Kearney  himself  was  a  man  of  about  fifty-four  or  fifty-six ; 
hale,  handsome,  and  powerful;  his  snow-white  hair  and  bright  com- 
plexion, with  his  full  grey  eyes  and  regular  teeth,  giving  him  an  air  of 
genial  cordiality  at  first  sight  which  was  fully  confirmed  by  further 
acquaintance.  So  long  as  the  world  went  well  with  him,  Maurice  seemed  to 
enjoy  life  thoroughly,  and  even  its  rubs  he  bore  with  an  easy  jocularity 
that  showed  what  a  stout  heart  he  could  oppose  to  fortune.  A  long 
minority  had  provided  him  with  a  considerable  sum  on  his  coming  of  age, 
but  he  spent  it  freely,  and  when  it  was  exhausted  continued  to  live  on  at 
the  same  rate  as  before,  till  at  last,  as  creditors  grew  pressing,  and 
mortgagees  threatened  foreclosure,  he  saw  himself  reduced  to  something 
less  than  one-fifth  of  his  former  outlay ;  and  though  he  seemed  to  address 
himself  to  the  task  with  a  bold  spirit  and  a  resolute  mind,  the  old  habits 
were  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  eradicated,  tmd  the  pleasant  companionship 
of  his  equals,  his  life  at  the  club  in  Dublin,  his  joyous  conviviality,  no 
longer  possible,  he  sufiercd  himself  to  descend  to  an  inferior  rank,  and 
sought  his  associates  amongst  humbler  men,  whose  flattering  reception 
of  him  soon  reconciled  him  to  his  fallen  condition.  His  companions  were 
now  the  small  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  shopkeepers  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Moate,  to  whose  habits  and  modes  of  thought  and 
expression  he  gradually  conformeti,  till  it  became  positively  irksome  to 
himself  to  keep  the  company  of  his  equals.  Whether,  however,  it  was 
that  age  had  breached  the  stronghold  of  his  good  spirits,  or  that  conscience 
rebuked  him  for  having  derogated  from  his  station,  certain  it  is  that  all 
his  buoyancy  failed  him  when  away  from  society,  and  that  in  the  quietness 
of  his  home  he  was  46pressed  and  dispirited  to  a  degree,  and  to  that  genial 
temper,  which  once  he  could  count  on  against  every  reverse  that  befell  him, 
there  now  succeeded  an  irritable,  peevish  spirit  that  led  him  to  attribute 
every  annoyance  he  met  with  to  some  fault  or  shortcoming  of  others. 

By  his  neighbours  in  the  town  and  by  his  tenantry  he  was  always 
addressed  as  ''my  Lord,"  and  treated  with  all  the  deference  that 
pertained  to  such  difference  of  station.  By  the  gentry,  however,  when  at 
rare  occasions  he  met  them,  he  was  known  as  Mr.  Kearney,  and  in  the 
village  post-office  the  letters  with  the  name  Maurice  Kearney,  Esq.,  were 
perpetual  reminders  of  what  rank  was  accorded  him  by  that  wider  section 
of  the  world  that  lived  beyond  the  shadow  of  Kilgobbin  Castle. 

Perhaps  the  impossible  task  of  serving  two  masters  is  never  more 
palpably  displayed  than  when  the  attempt  attieyaViibf^  Va  ^  Qci::srA^\  W^^iiods^ 


— when  A  man  tries  to  bo  himself  in  two  dislbct  parU  iu  lid',  wiUu^^^f 
sligbtest  misgiving  of  hypocritjy  wltilo  doing  BO.  Maorico  KeuM^^^f 
only  clid  not  assumo  any  pretension  to  nobilit;  amongBt  bii  ^V^^l 
but  bo  wouli!  bftvo  felt  tbat  any  reference  to  liifl  title  from  one  of '^^H 
would  have  been  an  impi^rtinence,  and  a&  impertinence  to  be  rt^t^^^M 
while,  at  tbe  samo  time,  hnd  a  Bhopkeopcr  of  Moatc,  or  one  of  tba 
tenante,  addroBsed  him  as  other  thnn  "my  Lord"  ho  wonld  not  haw 
deigned  him  a  notice. 

Strangely  enou^,  thi!)  divided  tiilegianf e  did  not  mcrclv  pr«T»U  ^n|ta 
the  outer  world,  it  actnally  penotraUid  ""ithin  hia  walls.  Hy  hiit^^H 
Rich&rd  Kearney,  he  was  alwaj's  called  "my  Lord;"  while  Ka^^H 
po reis ten tly  addressed  and  epoko  cif  him  hb  Papa.  Kor  was  this  AiBl^^^M 
without  Bignification  im  to  Lhoir  eepnrato  natures  and  tempers.  ^^H 

Had  Maurioe  Kearney  contrived  to  divide  the  two  parts  C^^^| 
nature,  and  bcqnoathed  all  hta  pride,  his  vanity,  and  hia  prctundtM^^I 
bia  son,  while  be  gave  his  light-he artedness,  his  bnoyancy,  and  kindltiien, 
to  bis  daughter,  the  partition  could  not  have  been  more  perfect,  lU«bunl 
Koamey  waB  full  of  an  insolent  pride  of  birth.  Contrasting  th«  poaition  nl 
bis  father  with  that  held  by  his  grandfalbor,  ho  resented  the  doxntU^^I 
tbe  act  of  a  dominant  faction,  eager  to  outrage  the  old  rac«,  and  t^^^H 
religion  of  Ireland.  Kate  took  a  very  dilU'rcDt  view  of  tbcir  cooa^^J 
Bhe  clung,  indeed,  to  the  notion  of  their  good  blood,  bat  as  a  Uting  I^T 
might  asBuago  many  of  the  pangs  of  advorse  furtune,  not  iiicresM  not 
embitter  Ibem  ;  and  "  if  wo  are  ever  to  emai^,"  thuiighl  she.  "  from  tbic 
poor  state,  we  shall  meet  our  class  without  any  of  the  Bhame  of  a  moBb- 
room  origin.  It  will  bo  a  restoration,  and  not  a  new  elevation."  Sfan  vai 
a  fine,  handsome,  fearless  girl,  whom  many  said  ought  to  hav«  beco  a 
boy  1  but  tbis  was  rather  intended  as  a  covert  slight  on  tbo  Qarrtwvr 
nature  and  peevish  temperament  of  hbr  bnitb or— another  way,  indeed, 
of  Baying  that  they  should  have  en^banged  conditions. 

The  listless  indolence  of  her  father's  life,  and  the  almgst  cc 
absence  fi-om  home  of  her  brother,  who  was  pursuing  I 
Dubbn  University,  had  given  over  to  her  charge  not  only  the  he 
but  no  small  share  of  tbe  management  of  the  estate — all,  in 
an  old  land  steward,  a  ceL-taiu  Peter  Gill,  would  permit  her  to  «x 
for  Peter  was  a  very  absolute  and  despotic  grand  Viitier,  and  if  11  h>4 
not  been  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  it  would  bavo  bean  oUa^F 
impoasiblo  to  have  n-rested  from  him  a  particle  of  power  over  tbi 
This  happy  defect  in  his  education — happy  so  Ikr  aa  Katc'i 
ooncomod — gave  her  tbe  one  claim  she  oouM  prefer  to  ruj-  i 
over  him,  and  his  obolinacy  could  never  lie  eHectuolly  di 
by  cuiifroutiug  liiiu  with  a  writlnu  ducuueut  or  a  rolnmn  of  I 
these,  indeed,  bo  would  stand  creatfallon  and  abnabud. 
terror  seemed  to  pOEsess  him  as  to  the  peril  of  opp<>&iug  i 
inicnitahle  testimony— a  fear,  be  it  said,  ho  never  ttit  in 
vrai  witness. 
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Peter  had  one  resource,  however,  and  I  am  not  snre  that  a  similar 
BtroDghold  has  not  secured  the  power  of  greater  men  and  in  higher 
functions.  Petcr*s  sway  was  of  so  varied  and  complicated  a  kind ;  the 
duties  he  discharged  were  so  various,  manifold,  and  conflicting ;  the 
measures  he  took  with  the  people,  whose  destinies  were  committed  to 
him,  were  so  thoroughly  devised,  by  reference  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  each  man — what  he  could  do,  or  bear,  or  submit  to — and  not  by  any 
sense  of  justice  ;  that  a  sort  of  government  grew  up  over  the  property  fall 
of  hitches,  contingencies,  and  compensations,  and  of  which  none  but  he 
who  had  invented  the  machinery  could  possibly  pretend  to  the  direction. 
The  estate  being,  to  use  his  own  words,  *'  so  like  the  old  coach-harness, 
so  full  of  knots,  splices,  and  entanglements,  there  was  not  another  man 
in  Ireland  could  make  it  work,  and  if  another  were  to  try  it,  it  would  all 
come  to  pieces  in  his  hands." 

Kate  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  this  ;  and  in  the  same  way  that  she 
had  admiringly  watched  Peter  as  he  knotted  a  trace  here  and  supplemented 
a  strap  there,  strengthening  a  weak  point,  and  providing  for  casualties, 
even  the  least  likely,  she  saw  him  dealing  with  the  tenantry  on  the 
property ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  made  allowance  for  sickness 
here  and  misfortune  there,  he  would  be  as  prompt  to  screw  up  a  lagging 
tenant  to  the  last  penny,  and  secure  the  landlord  in  the  share  of  any 
season  of  prosperity. 

Had  the  Government  Commissioner,  sent  to  report  on  the  state  of  land 
tenure  in  Ireland,  confined  himself  to  a  visit  to  the  estate  of  Lord 
Kilgobbin — for  so  we  like  to  call  him — it  is  just  possible  that  the  Cabinet 
would  have  found  the  task  of  legislation  even  more  difficult  than  they 
have  already  admitted  it  to  be. 

First  of  all,  not  a  tenant  on  the  estate  had  any  certain  knowledge  of 
how  much  land  he  held.  There  had  been  no  survey  of  the  property  for 
years.  '*  It  will  be  made  up  to  you,"  was  Gill's  phrase  about  everything. 
**  What  matters  if  you  have  an  acre  more  or  an  acre  less  ?  "  Neither  had 
any  one  a  lease,  or,  indeed,  a  writing  of  any  kind.  Gill  settled  that  on  the 
25th  March  and  25th  September  a  certain  sum  was  to  be  forthcoming,  and 
that  was  all.  When  the  lord  wanted  them  they  were  always  to  give  him 
a  hand,  which  oflen  meant  with  their  carts  and  horses,  especially  in  harvest 
time.  Not  that  they  were  a  hard-worked  or  hard-working  population:  they 
took  life  very  easy,  seeing  that  by  no  possible  exertion  could  they 
materially  better  themselves ;  and  even  when  they  hunted  a  neighbour's 
cow  out  of  their  wheat,  they  would  execute  the  eviction  with  a  lazy 
indolence  and  sluggishness  that  took  away  from  the  act  all  semblance  of 
ungenerousness. 

They  were  very  poor,  their  hovels  were  wretched,  their  clothes  ragged, 
and  their  food  scanty  ;  but,  with  all  that,  they  were  not  discontented,  and 
very  far  from  unhappy.  There  was  no  prosperity  at  hand  to  contrast  with 
their  poverty.  The  world  was,  on  the  whole,  pretty  much  as  they  alwa^ 
j-e^embered  it.     They  would  have  liked  to  be  "  V»\.\«i  o^''  M  >iiawj\^p« 


how,  bnt  they  did  not  ksowlf  tboro  was  a  "better  off" — maA.  l«ss  biwta 
come  at  it ;  and  if  there  were,  Peter  Gill  cortainlj  did  not  tell  them  of  it. 

If  e.  stray  visitor  to  fair  or  market  brought  back  the  news  UuL  Own 
iTBB  on  ngitatiou  nbroad  for  a  new  settlement  of  the  land,  thnt  popobr 
orators  wore  proclaiming  the  poor  man's  rights,  and  denomicing  thi 
orueltiea  of  the  landlord,  if  they  heard  that  men  were  talking  of  ropeshiil 
the  laws  which  eecurod  property  to  the  owner  aad  only  admitted 
sort  of  partuorahipwitli  the  tillerof  the  soil,  old  Gill  speedily 
that  these  were  changes  only  to  he  adopted  in  TTIgter  where  the  lenanti 
were  rack-ruuted  and  treated  like  slaves,  "  Which  of  yoa  here,"  vniil4 
he  say,  "  can  come  forward  and  Boy  he  was  ever  evicted  ?  "  Now  fts  tU 
term  was  one  of  which  none  had  the  very  vaguest  conception, — it  migbt,  tm 
aught  they  knew,  have  been  an  operation  in  enrgery, — the  appesl  was  t| 
overwhelming  auceess.  "  Sorra  donbt  of  it,  hot  ould  Peter's  rigbt, 
there's  worse  placoa  to  live  in,  and  worse  landlords  to  live  tmder,  than  04 
Lord."  Not  hut  it  taxed  Gill's  skill  and  clevi^mess  to  maiiil4un  Uiii 
quarantine  against  the  onter  world  ;  and  he  often  folt  like  PrinM 
Mettemich  in  n  like  strait — that  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time, 
in  the  long  run,  the  newspaper  fellowa  must  win. 

From  what  has  been  Boid,  therefore,  it  may  be  imagined  tint 
EUgobhin  was  not  a  model  eatate,  nor  Peter  Gill  exactly  the  sort  d 
witness  from  which  a  select  committee  would  have  extracted  any  vaJoaUt 
BUggeetiona  for  the  construction  of  n  land  code. 

Anything  short  of  Kate  Eeamey'a  lino  temper  and  gonial  dispoaitiea 
woold  have  broken  down  by  daily  dealing  with  this  croaa-gmined,  vkm^ 
headed,  and  obstinate  old  fellow,  whose  idcns  of  management  &D  ceotrad  in 
craft  and  aahtlety — ontwitting  this  man,  forestallbg  that— doing  «Terytbi)4 
by  halves,  so  that  no  boon  came  unassouated  with  some  contingency  or  otbtr 
by  which  he  secnred  to  himself  nnlimitcd  power  and  uncontrolled  tm 

As  Gili  was  in  perfect  possoaaion  of  her  father's  confidence,  to  o[ 
bim  m  anything  was  a  task  of  no  mean  diiGcnlty  ;  and  the  nKiro  thooifbt 
that  Iho  old  fellow  should  feel  offended  and  throw  np  his  chnrgo — a  Ihreal 
he  had  more  than  once  half  hinted — was  a  terror  Kllgubbiu  could  not 
have  faced.  Nor  was  this  her  only  care.  There  was  Dick  cnatiottalty 
dunning  her  for  remittances,  and  importuning  her  fur  moans  to  snppljr  hw 
extravagances,  "  I  suspected  how  it  would  be,"  wrote  he  onco,  *'  wUli  ■ 
lady  paj-master.  And  when  my  father  told  mo  I  was  to  look  lo  jno  for 
my  allowance,  I  accepted  the  infonnntion  as  a  bea\y  percentngo  taJtvn  off 
my  beggarly  income.  What  could  you — what  oould  any  young  girl- 
know  of  the  requirements  of  a  man  going  out  into  tha  bent  soeietr  of  a 
oapital  ?  To  derive  any  benefit  from  associating  with  these  pctiplo  I  mtut 
at  least  seem  to  live  like  them.  I  am  received  as  tlio  son  of  a  inao  of 
condition  and  property,  and  yoa  want  to  bound  my  habita  hr  Ibosc  of  my 
cbnm,  Joe  Atlce,  whose  father  is  starving  someuhore  on  th«  pay  df  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  Even  Joe  himself  laugha  at  the  nolJon  of  gUigiaf 
my  expenses  by  his. 
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**  If  this  is  to  go  on — I  mean  if  you  intend  to  persist  in  this  plan — ^be 
frank  enough  to  say  so  at  once,  and  I  will  either  take  pupils,  or  seek  a 
clerkship,  or  go  off  to  Australia ;  and  I  care  precious  little  which  of 
the  three. 

**  I  know  what  a  proud  thing  it  is  for  whoever  manages  the  revenue  to 
come  forward  and  show  a  surplus.  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  make 
great  reputations  in  that  fashion  ;  but  there  are  certain  economies  that  lie 
close  to  revolutions;  now  don't  risk  this,  nor  don't  be  above  taking  a 
hint  from  one  some  years  older  than  you,  though  he  neither  rules  his 
father's  house  nor  metes  out  his  pocket-money.** 

Such,  and  such  like,  were  the  epistles  she  received  from  time  to  time, 
and  though  frequency  blanted  something  of  their  sting,  and  their  injustice 
gave  her  a  support  against  their  sarcasm,  she  read  and  thought  over  them 
in  a  spirit  of  bitter  mortification.  Of  course  she  showed  none  of  these 
letters  to  her  father.  He  indeed  only  asked  if  Dick  were  well,  or  if  he 
were  soon  going  up  for  that  scholarship  or  fellowship, — he  did  not  know 
which  nor  was  he  to  blame, — '*  which,  after  all,  it  was  hard  on  a  Kearney 
to  stoop  to  accept,  only  that  times  were  changed  with  us  I  and  we  weren't 
what  we  used  to  be  " — a  reflection  so  overwhelming  that  he  generally  felt 
unable  to  dwell  on  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Prince  Kostalergi. 

Maurice  Kearney  had  once  a  sister  whom  he  dearly  loved,  and  whose  sad 
fate  lay  very  heavily  on  his  heart,  for  he  was  not  without  self-accusings  on 
the  score  of  it.  Matilda  Kearney  had  been  a  belle  of  the  Irish  court  and 
a  toast  at  the  club  when  Maurice  was  a  young  fellow  in  town ;  and  he 
had  been  very  proud  of  her  beauty,  and  tasted  a  full  share  of  those 
attentions  which  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  brothers  of  handsome  girls. 

Then  Matty  was  an  heiress,  that  is,  she  had  twelve  thousand  pounds  in 
her  own  right ;  and  Ireland  was  not  such  a  California  as  to  make  a  very 
pretty  girl  with  twelve  Jthousand  pounds  an  every-day  chance.  She  had 
numerous  offers  of  marriage,  and  with  the  usual  luck  in  such  cases, 
there  were  commonplace  unattractive  men  with  good  means,  and  there 
were  clever  and  agreeable  fellows  without  a  sixpence,  all  alike  ineligible. 
Matty  had  that  infrision  of  romance  in  her  nature  that  few,  if  any,  Irish 
girls  are  free  from,  and  which  made  her  desire  that  the  man  of  her  choice 
should  be  something  out  of  the  common.  She  would  have  liked  a  soldier 
who  had  won  distinction  in  the  field.  The  idea  of  military  fame  was  very 
dear  to  her  Irish  heart,  and  she  fancied  with  what  pride  she  would  hang 
upon  the  arm  of  one,  whose  gay  trappings  and  gold  embroidery 
emblematized  the  career  he  followed.  If  not  a  soldier  she  would  have  liked 
a  great  orator,  some  leader  in  debate  that  men  would  rush  down  to  bsAx;' 
and  whose  glowing  words  would  bo  gathered  Txp  vodi  xe-^^^id^A^  ^>^  ^^s'os^ 
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inspirations  :  after  that  a  poet,  *and  perhaps — not  a  painter — a  Bcnlptor, 
she  thought,  might  do. 

With  such  aspirations  as  these  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  she  rejected 
the  offers  of  those  comfortable  fellows  in  Mcath,  or  Louth,  whoso  military 
glories  were  militia  drills,  and  whose  eloquence  was  con£ued  to  the  bench 
of  magistrates. 

At  three-and-twenty  she  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  beanty  ;  at  three- 
and- thirty  she  was  still  unmarried ;  her  looks  on  the  wane,  but  her 
romance  stronger  than  ever,  not  untinged  perhaps  with  a  little  bitterness 
towards  that  sex  which  had  not  afforded  one  man  of  merit  enough  to  woo 
and  win  her.  Partly  out  of  pique  with  a  land  so  barren  of  all  that  could 
minister  to  imagination,  partly  in  anger  with  her  brother  who  had  bcin 
urging  her  to  a  match  she  disliked,  she  went  abroad  to  traTel, 
wandered  about  for  a  year  or  two,  and  at  last  found  herself  one  \nuUT 
at  Naples. 

There  was  at  that  time,  as  secretary  to  the  Greek  legation,  a  younj; 
fellow  whom  repute  called   the  handsomest  man  in  Europe ;  he  was  a 
certain   Spiridion  Kostalergi,  whose   title  was  Prince  of   Delos,  though 
whether  there  was  such  a  principality,  or  that  he  was  its  representative, 
society  was  not  fully  agreed  upon.     At  all  events,  Miss  Kearney  met  bim 
at  a  court  ball,  when  he  wore  his  national  costume,  looking,  it  must  U 
owned,  so  splendidly  handsome  that  all  thought  of  his  princely  rank  wis 
forgotten   in  presence  of  a   face   and  figure   that  recalled    the    higbtiit 
triumphs  of  ancient  art.     It  was  Antinous  come  to  life  in  an  embroiden^ 
cap  and  a  gold  worked  jacket,  and  it  was  Antinous  with  a  Toice  like 
Mario,  and  who  waltzed  in  perfection.     This  splendid  creature,  a  modern 
Alcibiades  in  gifts  of  mind  and  graces,  soon  heard,  amongst  his  other 
triumphs,  how  a  rich  and  handsome  Iiish  girl  had  fallen  in  love  with  bim 
at  first  sight.     He  had  himself  been  struck  by  her  good  looks  and  her 
stylish  air,  and  learning  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  her  fortizne, 
he  lost  no  time  in  making  his  advtmces.     Before  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  their  acquaintance  he  proposed.     She  referred  him  to   her  brother 
before  she  could  consent ;  and  though,  when  Kostalergi  inquired  amongst 
her  English  friends,  none  had  ever  heard  of  a  Lord  Eilgobbin,  the  fact 
of  his  being  Irish  explained  their  ignorance,  not  to  say,  that  Keamey*8  reply 
being  a  positive  refusal  of  consent,  so  fully  satisfied  the  Greek  that  it  was 
**  a  good  thing,*'  he  pressed  his   suit  with  a  most  passionate  ardour: 
threatened  to  kill  himself  if  she  persisted  in  rejecting  him,  and  so  worked 
upon  her  heart  by  his  devotion,  or  on  her  pride  by  the  thought  of  Lis 
position,  that  she  yielded,  and  within  three  weeks  from  the  day  they  first 
met,  she  became  the  Princess  of  Delos. 

When  a  Greek,  holding  any  pubhc  employ,  marries,  money,  kit 
Government  is  usually  prudent  enough  to  promote  him.  It  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  merit  that  others  have  discovered,  and  a  wise  administralioii 
marches  with  the  inventions  of  the  age  it  lives  in.  Kostakrgi's  chief  vas 
consequently  recalled,  suffered  to  fall  back  upon  his  previous  obseiuilT-* 
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he  had  hecn  a  commission-agent  for  a  house  in  the  Greek  trade — and  the 
Prince  of  Dolos  gazetted  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Greece,  with  the 
first  class  of  St.  Salvador,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  state  ;  no 
one  heing  indiscreet  enough  to  add  that  the  aforesaid  services  were  com- 
prised in  marrying  an  Irishwoman  with  a  dowry  of — to  quote  the 
Athenian  Hemera — **  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  drachmas.** 

For  a  while — it  was  a  very  brief  while — the  romantic  mind  of  the  Irish 
girl  was  raised  to  a  sort  of  transport  of  enjoyment.  Here  was  everj'thing 
— more  than  everything — her  most  glowing  imagination  had  ever  con- 
ceived. Love,  ambition,  station,  all  gratified,  though,  to  be  sure,  she 
had  quarrelled  with  her  brother,  who  had  returned  her  last  letters  un- 
opened. Mauricey  she  thought,  was  too  good-hearted  to  bear  a  long 
gi*udge ;  he  would  see  her  happiness,  he  would  hear  what  a  devoted 
and  good  husband  her  dear  Spiridion  had  proved  himself,  and  he  would 
forgive  her  at  last. 

Though,  as  was  well  known,  the  Greek  Envoy  received  but  a  very 
moderate  salary  from  his  Government,  and  even  that  not  paid  with  a  strict 
punctuality,  the  legation  was  maintained  with  a  splendour  that  rivalled, 
if  not  surpassed,  those  of  France,  England,  or  liussia.  The  Prince 
of  Delos  led  the  fashion  in  equipage,  as  did  the  Princess  in  toilette  ;  their 
dinners,  their  balls,  their  fetes,  attracted  the  curiosity  of  even  the  highest 
to  witness  them ;  and  to  such  a  degree  of  notoriety  had  the  Greek  hos- 
pitality attained,  that  Naples  at  last  admitted  that  without  the  Palazzo 
Kostalergi  there  would  be  nothing  to  attract  strangers  to  the  capital. 

Play,  so  invariably  excluded  from  the  habits  of  an  Embassy,  was 
carried  on  at  this  legation  to  such  an  excess  that  the  clubs  were  completely 
deserted,  and  all  the  young  men  of  gambling  tastes  flocked  here  each 
night,  sure  to  find  lansquenet  or  faro,  and  for  stakes  which  no  public 
table  could  possibly  supply.  It  was  not  alone  that  this  life  of  a  gambler 
estranged  Kostalergi  from  his  wife,  but  that  the  scandal  of  his  infidelities 
had  reached  her  also,  just  at  the  time  when  some  vague  glimmering 
suspicions  of  his  utter  worthlessness  were  breaking  on  her  mind.  Tho 
birth  of  a  little  girl  did  not  seem  in  the  slightest  degree  to  renew  the  ties 
between  them ;  on  the  contrary,  the  embarrassment  of  a  baby  and  the  cost 
it  must  entail,  were  the  only  considerations  he  would  entertain,  and  it  was 
a  constant  question  of  his — uttered,  too,  with  a  tone  of  sarcasm  that  cut 
her  to  the  heart : — **  Would  not  her  brother — the  Lord  Irlandais — like  to 
have  that  baby  ?  Would  she  not  write  and  ask  him  ?  '*  Unpleasant  stories 
had  long  been  rife  about  the  play  at  the  Greek  legation,  when  a  young 
Russian  secretary,  of  high  family  and  influence,  lost  an  immense  sum 
under  circumstances  which  determined  him  to  refuse  payment.  Kostalergi, 
who  had  been  the  chief  winner,  refused  everything  like  inquiry  or  exami- 
nation ;  in  fact,  he  made  investigation  impossible,  for  the  cards,  which 
the  Russian  had  declared  to  be  marked,  the  Greek  gathered  up  slowly 
from  the  table  and  threw  them  into  the  fire,  pressing  his  foot  upon  tbsm. 
in  the  flames,  and  then  calmly  returning  to  ^\xst^  \2!dl^  q^O^lqi  %\fiKA>V^ 
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strnok  him  acroRS  the  faco  wilh  hia  open  band,  B&yiag  aa  bo  i 
"Horo  is  uDothoF  debt  to  repudiato,  atiil  boforo  tho  B&nao  wittuMm 

The  outmgo  did  not  iidmit  of  delay,  the  arnvngonioats  were 
an  iuHtant,  and  within  hiilf-an-haur — merely  time  enongli  to  mi 
surgeon — they  mot  at  the  ond  of  tha  garden  of  tho  legation.  The  E 
£red  first,  and,  though  a  consiunmnte  piEtol-ahot,  agrtiitiaiD  at  tbn 
eo  iinsorved  him  that  he  mieBcd  ;  his  beJl  cut  tbu  knot  of  Kosti 
cravat.  The  Oreek  look  a  calm  and  deHherBto  aim,  and  sent  hia 
through  the  other's  fnraheiiil.     lie  fell  wiUiout  a  word,  stone  dead. 

Though  the  duel  had  buen  a  fair  one,  and  tha  fironv  vertial  ilrw 
and  agreed  od  both  eidea  showed  that  all  had  boon  doite  lojal 
friends  of  the  young  Rusaiau  had  Influenco  to  make  the  Greek  U 
meet  not  only  recall  tho  Envoy,  but  nclually  the  mission  Itself. 

For  some  years  the  Kostalergis  lived  ai  retiromeat  at  Palem 
knowing,  nor  known  to  any  one.  Their  means  wore  now  so  r«dnea 
they  had  barely  sufficient  for  divily  life,  and,  though  tho  Ore«k  Pe 
as  ho  was  called— constantly  appeared  on  the  public  promenadi 
dressed,  and  in  all  the  prids  of  his  handsome  Kgiire.  it  vras  onnrAOll 
that  hia  wife  was  literally  dying  of  wont. 

It  was  only  after  long  and  iigomziug  safToriDg  that  sha 
write  to  her  hrothor,  and  appeal  to  him  for  advice  and 
last  she  did  so,  and  a  correspondence  grow  up  whicb,  in  a  m 
restored  the  alTeclion  between  them.  When  Kostalei^gi 
source  from  which  his  wretched  wife  now  drow  her 
courage,  ho  forbade  hor  to  write  more,  and  himself  addroBScd 
Kearney  so  insulting  and  olTensive — charging  him  even  with 
discord  of  his  home,  and  showing  the  letter  to  his  wife  before  eeadiq 
that  tho  poor  woman,  long  failing  iu  health  and  hrokeu-down,  saa' 
after,  and  died  so  destitute,  that  tho  very  fnnend  was  paid  for  bv 
Bcription  amongst  her  countrymen.  KastalergL  bad  left  bcr  »ome  days  I 
her  death,  carrying  the  girl  along  with  him,  nor  was  bis 
learned  for  a  considerable  time. 

Wbon  nCKt  ho  emerged  into  the  world  it  was  at  Itoroe,  wbeM  1 
lessons  in  music  and  modem  languages,  In  many  of  which  ha  wu 
fioient.     His  splendid  appearance,  his  captivating  oddresi,  hia  tfa 
famiUarity  with  the  modes  of  sooiety,  gave  him  the  cntivf  to  tamny 
where  his  talents  amply  requited  tho  hospitality  ha  roccinid.     H* 
sessed,  amongst  his  other  gifts,  an  immenao  amount  of  plnnidbititj^, 
people  fonnd  it,  besides,  very  diflicaU  to  believe  til  of  that  well-l 
somewhat  retiring,  man,  who,  in  cirunmstanccB  of  the  rcry  t 
fortunes,  not  only  looked  and  dressed  like  a  genllumon,  but 
bronght  np  a  daughter  with  a  degree  of  care  and  an  nmmmt  of  1 
her  education  that  made  him  appear  a  model  parent. 

Nina  Kostalergi  was  then  about  aevnnteeu,  tbongb  aba  look«d  it' 
three  years  olikr.  Bhe  wns  a  tall,  slight,  pale  girl,  with  perfi»elly  m 
(catnreB — so  cbuuo  in  the  mould,  and  so  deroid  of  any  exproaaioii. 
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she  recalled  the  face  one  sees  on  a  cameo.  Her  hair  was  of  wondrous 
beauty — ^that  rich  gold  colour  which  has  **  reflets  *'  through  it,  as  the 
light  falls  full  or  faint,  and  of  an  abundance  that  taxed  her  ingenuity  to 
dress  it.  They  gave  her  the  soubriquet  of  the  Titian  Girl  at  Borne  when- 
ever she  appeared  abroad. 

In  the  only  letter  Kearney  had  received  from  his  brother-in-law  after 
his  sister's  death  was  an  insolent  demand  for  a  sum  of  money,  which  he 
alleged  that  Kearney  was  unjustly  withholding,  and  which  ho  now 
threatened  to  enforce  by  law.  '*I  am  well  aware,"  wrote  he,  **what 
measure  of  honour  or  honesty  I  am  to  expect  from  a  man  whose  very 
name  and  designation  are  a  deceit.  But  probably  prudence  will  suggest 
how  much  better  it  would  be  on  this  occasion  to  simulate  rectitude 
than  risk  the  shame  of  an  open  exposure." 

To  this  gross  insult  Kearney  never  deigned  any  reply ;  and  now  more 
than  two  years  passed  without  any  tidings  of  his  disreputable  relation, 
when  there  came  one  morning  a  letter  with  the  Boman  post-mark,  and 
addressed,  **  a  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  do  Kilgobbin,  a  son  Chateau  de 
Kilgobbin,  en  Irlande."  To  the  honour  of  the  officials  in  the  Irish 
post-office,  it  was  forwarded  to  Kilgobbin  with  the  words,  **  Try  Maurice 
Kearney,  Esq.,"  in  the  comer. 

A  glance  at  the  writing  showed  it  was  not  in  Kostalergi's  hand,  and, 
after  a  moment  or  two  of  hesitation,  Kearney  opened  it.  He  turned  at 
once  for  the  writer's  name,  and  read  the  words,  **  Nina  Kostalergi," — his 
sister's  child  !  **  Poor  Matty,"  was  all  he  could  say  for  some  minutes. 
He  remembered  the  letter  in  which  she  told  him  of  her  little  girl's  birth, 
and  implored  his  forgiveness  for  herself  and  his  love  for  her  baby.  ^*  1 
want  both,  my  dear  brother,"  wrote  she;  **for  though  the  bonds  we 

make  for  ourselves  by  our  passions "     And  the  rest  of  the  sentence 

was  erased — she  evidently  thinking  she  had  delineated  all  that  could  give 
a  clue  to  a  despondent  reflection. 

The  present  letter  was  written  in  English,  but  in. that  quaint  peculiar 
hand  Italians  often  write  in.  It  begun  by  asking  forgiveness  for  daring  to 
write  to  him,  and  recalling  the  details  of  the  relationship  between  them, 
as  though  he  could  not  have  remembered  it.  ''I  am,  then,  in  my  right," 
wrote  she,  '*  when  I  address  you  as  my  dear,  dear  uncle,  of  whom  I  have 
heard  so  much,  and  whose  name  was  in  my  prayers  ere  I  knew  why  I 
knelt  to  pray." 

Then  followed  a  piteous  appeal — it  was  actually  a  cry  for  protection. 
Her  father,  she  said,  had  determined  to  devote  her  to  the  stage,  and 
already  had  taken  steps  to  sell  her — she  said  she  used  the  word  advisedly 
— for  so  many  years  to  the  impresario  of  the  Fenice  at  Venice,  her  voice 
and  musical  skill  being  such  as  to  give  hope  of  her  becoming  a  prima 
donna.  She  had,  she  said,  frequently  sung  at  private  parties  at  Borne, 
but  only  knew  within  the  last  few  days  that  she  had  been,  not  a  guest, 
but  a  paid  performer.  Overwhelmed  with  the  shame  and  indigoitY  oC 
this  &lse  position,  she  implored  her  moiher*a  btoVbst  \a  t^sifi^^Bffivssc^s^ 
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her.  "If  I  conld  not  become  a  govemees,  I  cortld  be  your  scirant, 
dearest  uncle,"  she  wrote.  **  I  only  ask  a  roof  to  shelter  me  and  a  refhge. 
May  I  go  to  you  ?  I  would  beg  my  way  on  foot  if  I  only  knew  that  at  the 
last  your  heart  and  your  door  would  be  open  to  me,  and  as  I  fell  at  yonr 
feet,  knew  that  I  was  saved." 

Until  a  few  days  ago,  she  said,  she  had  by  her  some  little  trinkets  Lcr 
mother  had  left  her,  and  on  which  she  counted  as  a  means  of  escape, 
but  her  father  had  discovered  them  and  taken  them  from  her. 

"  If  you  answer  this — and  oh  I  let  me  not  doubt  you  will — write  to 
me  to  the  care  of  the  Signori  Cayani  and  Battistella,  bankers,  Borne.  Do 
not  delay,  but  remember  that  I  am  friendless,  and  but  for  this  chance 
hopeless.  <<  Your  niece,  Nina  Kostalebgi." 

While  Kearney  gave  this  letter  to  his  daughter  to  read,  he  walked  np 
and  down  the  room  \vith  his  head  bent  and  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets. 

**  I  think  I  know  the  answer  you'll  send  to  this,  papa,'*  said  the  girl, 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  glow  of  pride  and  affection  in  her  face.  ''  1  do 
not  need  that  you  should  say  it." 

**  It  will  take  fifty — no,  not  fifty,  but  five-and-thirty  pounds  to  bria^ 
her  over  hero,  and  how  is  she  to  come  all  alone  ?  " 

Kate  made  no  reply  ;  she  knew  the  danger  sometimes  of  interrupting 
his  own  solution  of  a  difficulty. 

**  She's  a  big  girl,  I  suppose,  by  this — ^fourteen  or  fifteen  ?  " 

**  Over  nineteen,  papa." 

**  So  she  is,  I  was  forgetting.  That  scoundrel,  her  father,  might  come 
after  her ;  he'd  have  the  right  if  he  wished  to  enforce  it,  and  what  a  scand&l 
he'd  bring  upon  us  all !  " 

<*  But  would  he  care  to  do  it  ?  Is  he  not  more  likely  to  be  glad  to  be 
disembarrassed  of  her  charge  ?  " 

**  Not  if  he  was  going  to  sell  her — not  if  he  could  convert  her  into 
money." 

**  He  has  never  been  in  England  ;  he  may  not  know  how  far  the  l»w 
would  give  him  any  power  over  her." 

<*  Don't  trust  that,  Kate  ;  a  blackguard  always  can  find  out  how  much 
is  in  his  favour  everywhere.  If  he  doesn't  know  it  now,  he'd  know  it 
the  day  after  he  landed."  He  paused  an  instant,  and  then  said:  "There 
will  be  the  devil  to  pay  with  old  Peter  Gill,  for  he'll  want  all  the  cash  I 
can  scrape  together  for  Loughrea  fair.  He  counts  on  having  eighty  sheq) 
down  there  at  the  long  crofts,  and  a  cow  or  two  besides.  That's  money's 
worth,  girl  I  " 

Another  silence  followed,  after  which  he  said  ;  "  and  I  think  worse  of 
the  Greek  scoundrel  than  all  the  cost." 

**  Somehow,  I  have  no  fear  that  he'll  come  hero  ?  " 

**  You'll  have  to  talk  over  Peter,  Kitty," — he  always  said  Kitty  when  Iw 
meant  to  coax  her.  "  He'll  mind  you,  and  at  all  events  you  don't  care 
about  his  grumbling.    Tell  him  it's  a  sudden  call  on  me  fur  railroad 
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shares,  or," — and  hero  he  winked  knowingly — "  say,  it's  going  to  Rome 
the  money  is,  and  for  the  Pope  1  *' 

<*  That's  an  excellent  thought,  papa,**  said  she  laughing;  /' Til 
cci-tainly  tell  him  the  money  is  going  to  Rome,  and  you'll  write  soon — ^you 
see  with  what  anxiety  she  expects  your  answer.'* 

*'  I'll  write  to-night  when  the  house  is  quiet,  and  there's  no  racket  nor 
disturhance  ahout  me."  Now  though  Kearney  said  this  with  a  perfect 
conviction  of  its  truth  and  rcasonahleness,  it  would  have  heen  very 
difUcult  for  any  one  to  say,  in  what  that  racket  he  spoke  of.consisted,  or 
wherein  the  quietude  of  even  midnight  was  greater  than  that  which 
prevailed  there  at  noonday.  Never,  perhaps,  were  lives  more  completely 
still  or  monotonous  than  theirs.  People  who  derive  no  interests  from  the 
outer  world,  who  know  nothing  of  what  goes  on  in  life,  gradually  subside 
into  a  condition  in  which  reflection  takes  the  place  of  conversation,  and 
lose  all  zest  and  all  necessity  for  that  small  talk  which  serves,  like  the 
changes  of  a  game,  to  while  away  time,  and  by  the  aid  of  which,  if  we  do 
no  more,  we  often  delude  the  cares  and  worries  of  existence. 

A  kind  good  morning  when  they  met,  and  a  few  words  during  the  day — 
some  mention  of  this  or  that  event  of  the  farm  or  the  labom*ers,  and  rare 
enough  too — some  little  incident  that  happened  amongst  the  tenants, 
made  all  the  materials  of  their  intercourse,  and  filled  up  lives  which  either 
would  very  freely  have  owned  were  far  from  unhappy. 

Dick,  indeed,  when  he  came  home  and  was  weather-bound  for  a  day, 
did  lament  his  sad  destiny,  and  mutter  half  intelligible  nonsense  of  what 
he  would  not  rather  do  than  descend  to  such  a  melancholy  existence ; 
but  in  all  his  complaiuings  ho  never  made  Kate  discontented  with  her  lot, 
or  desire  anything  beyond  it. 

**  It's  all  very  well,"  ho  would  say,  **  till  you  know  something  better." 
**  But  I  want  no  better?" 

**  Do  you  mean  you'd  like  to  go  through  life  in  this  fashion  ?  " 
"I  can't  pretend  to  say  what  I  may  feel  as  I  grow  older;  but  if  I 
could  be  sure  to  be  as  I  am  now,  I  could  ask  nothing  better." 

**  I  must  say,  it's  a  very  inglorious  life  ?  "  said  he,  with  a  sneer. 
'*  So  it  is,  but  how  many,  many  I  ask,  are  there  who  lead  glorious 
lives  ?  Is  there  any  glory  in  dining  out',  in  dancing,  visiting  and  picnicking 
Where  is  the  great  glory  of  the  billiard-table,  or  the  croquet-lawn  ?  No, 
no,  my  dear  Dick,  the  only  glory  that  falls  to  the  share  of  such  humblo 
folks  as  we  are,  is  to  have  something  to  do,  and  to  do  it.** 

Such  were  the  sort  of  passages  would  now  and  then  occur  between 
them,  little  contests  be  it  said  in  which  she  usually  came  off  the  conqueror. 
If  she  were  to  have  a  wish  gratified  it  would  have  been  a  few  more 
books — something  besides  those  odd  volumes  of  Scott's  novels,  Zehico 
by  Doctor  Moore,  and  Florence  McCarthy ,  which  comprised  her  whole 
library,  and  which  she  read  over  and  over  unceasingly.  She  was  now  in 
her  usual  place — a  deep  window-seai — ^intently  occupied  with  Amy 
Ilobsart's  sorrows,  when  her  lather  came  to  read  whai  1\^  \^^^  ^f^^^«^ 
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in  answer  to  Nina.  If  it  was  very  brief  it  was  very  a&ctionaie.  It 
told  ber  in  a  few  words  tbat  sbe  bad  no  need  to  recall  the  ties  of  their 
relationship ;  tHat  his  heart  never  ceased  to  remind  him  of  them ;  that  his 
home  was  a  very  dull  one,  but  that  her  cousin  Elate  would  try  and  make  it 
a  happy  one  to  ber  ;  entreated  her  to  confer  with  the  banker,  to  whom  he 
remitted  forty  pounds,  in  what  way  she  could  make  the  joumeyy  since  he 
was  too  broken  in  health  himself  to  go  and  fetch  her.  ''  It  is  a  bold  step 
I  am  counselling  you  to  take.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  quit  a  ^Either  s 
home,  knd  1  have  my  misgivings  how  far  I  am  a  wise  adviser  in  reccnn- 
mending  it.  There  is,  however,  a  present  peril,  and  I  must  try,  if  I  ctD, 
to  save  you  from  it.  Perhaps,  in  my  old  world  notions,  I  attach  to  the 
thought  of  the  stage  ideas  that  you  would  only  smile  at ;  but  none  of  our 
race,  so  far  as  I  know,  fell  to  tbat  condition — ^nor  must  yon  while  I  have 
a  roof  to  shelter  you. 

**  If  you  would  write  and  say  about  what  time  I  might  expect  you,  I 
would  try  to  meet  you  on  your  landing  in  England  at  Dover. 
**  Kate  sends  you  her  warmest  love,  and  longs  to  see  yon.*' 
This  was  the  whole  of  it.   But  a  brief  line  to  the  bankers  said  that  anv 
expense  they  judged  needful  to  her  safe  convoy  across  Europe  would  be 
gratefully  repaid  by  him. 

<^  Is  it  all  right,  dear  ?     Have  I  forgotten  anything  ?  **  asked  he,  as 
Kate  read  it  over. 

**  It's  everything,  papa, — everything.     And  I  do  long  to  see  her." 
**  I  hope  she's  like  Matty — if  she's  only  like  her  poor  mother,  it  will 
make  my  heart  young  again  to  look  at  her." 


CHAPTER  Iir. 

'*The  Chums." 

In  that  old  square  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  one  side  of  which  fronts  the 
Park,  and  in  chambers  on  the  ground  floor,  an  oak  door  bore  the  names 
of  **  Kearney  and  Atlee." 

Kearney  was  the  son  of  Lord  Kilgobbin  ;  Atlee,  his  chum,  the  son  of 
a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  had  been  four  years  in 
the  university,  but  was  still  in  his  freshman  period,  not  from  any  deficiency 
of  scholarlike  ability  to  push  on,  but  that,  as  the  poet  of  the  Seasons  lay 
in  bed,  because  he  ^*  had  no  motive  for  rising,"  Joe  Atlee  felt  that  there 
need  be  no  urgency  about  taking  a  degree  which,  when  he  had  got,  he 
should  be  sorely  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with.  He  was  a  clerer, 
ready-witted,  but  capricious  fellow,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  self-indulgent  to 
a  degree  that  ill  suited  his  very  smallest  of  fortunes,  for  his  &ther  was  a 
poor  man,  with  a  large  family,  and  had  already  embarrassed  himself 
heavily  by  the  cost  of  sending  his  eldest  son  to  the  nniversity.  Jbe*s 
changes  of  purpose — for  he  had  in  succession  abandoned  law  Car  madidiMb 
medicine  for  theology,  and  theology  for  civil  engineering,  and,  tml^t 
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gave  them  all  np  —had  r  o  outraged  his  father  that  he  declared  ho  would 
not  continue  any  allowa  nee  to  him  beyond  the  present  year ;  to  which  Joe 
replied  by  the  same  post,  sending  back  the  twenty  poxmds  enclosed  him, 
and  saying :  **  The  only  amendment  I  would  make  to  your  motion  is — as 
to  the  date — ^let  it  begin  from  to-day.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  swim 
without  corks  some  time,  I  may  as  well  try  now  as  later  on." 

The  first  experience  of  his  ''  swimming  without  corks  *'  was  to  lie  in 
bed  two  days  and  smoke  ;  the  next  was  to  rise  at  daybreak  and  sot  out 
on  a  long  walk  into  the  country,  from  which  he  returned  late  at  night, 
wearied  and  exhausted,  having  eaten  but  once  during  the  day. 

Kearney,  dressed  for  an  evening-party,  resplendent  with  jewellery, 
essenced  and  curled,  was  about  to  issue  forth  when  Atlee,  dusty,  and 
way-worn,  entered  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

<<  What  lsu*k  have  you  been  on,  master  Joe  ?  "  he  said.  ''I  have  not 
scon  you  for  three  days,  if  not  four  !  '* 

*'No;  Tve  begun  to  train,'*  said  he,  gravely.  **I  want  to  see  how 
long  a  fellow  could  hold  on  to  life  on  three  pipes  of  Cavendish  per 
diem.  I  take  it  that  the  absorbents  won't  be  more  cruel  than  a  man's 
creditors,  and  will  not  issue  a  distraint  where  there  are  no  assets,  so  that 
probably  by  the  time  I  shall  have  brought  myself  down  to,  let  us  say, 
seven  stone  weight,  I  shall  have  reached  the  goal.'* 

This  speech  he  delivered  slowly  and  calmly,  as  though  enunciating  a 
very  grave  proposition. 

'^  What  new  nonsense  is  this?  don't  you  think  health  worth  some- 
thing?" 

**  Next  to  life,  unquestionably ;  but  one  condition  of  health  is  to  be  alive, 
and  I  don't  see  how  to  manage  that.  Look  here,  Dick,  I  have  just  had  a 
quarrel  with  my  father  ;  he  is  an  excellent  man  and  an  impressive  preacher, 
but  he  fails  in  the  imaginative  qualities.  Nature  has  been  a  niggard  to 
him  in  inventiveness.  He  is  the  minister  of  a  little  parish  called  Aghadoe, 
in  the  North,  where  they  give  him  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  per 
annum.  They  are  eight  in  family,  and  he  actually  doesn't  see  his  way  to 
allow  me  one  hxmdred  and  fifty  out  of  it.  That's  the  way  they  neglect 
arithmetic  in  our  modem  schools  !  '* 

**  Has  he  reduced  your  allowance  ?  " 

**  He  has  done  more,  he  has  extinguished  it." 

"  Have  you  provoked  him  to  this  ?  " 

"  I  have  provoked  him  to  it." 

'*  But  is  it  not  possible  to  accommodate  matters  ?  it  should  not  be 
very  difficult,  surely,  to  show  him  that  once  you  are  launched  in  life " 

**  And  when  will  that  be,  Dick  ?  "  broke  in  the  other.  ^*  I  have  been 
on  the  stocks  these  four  years,  and  that  launching  process  you  talk  of 
looks  just  as  remote  as  ever.  No,  no ;  let  us  be  fair ;  he  has  all  the 
right  on  his  side ;  all  the  wrong  is  on  mine.  Indeed,  so  &r  as  conscience 
goes,  I  have  always  felt  it  so,  but  one's  conscience,  like  one's  boots^  ^et&«A 
pliant  from  wear,  that  it  ceases  to  give  pain.  ft^afiL^^niTDL^Vcsa^vQx^'V'&ss^^t 
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hip-bnrraed  to  a  toast,  that  I  did  not  foel,  there  goes  broken  boots  to  one 
of  the  boys,  or,  worse  again,  the  cost  of  a  cotton  dress  for  one  of  Uie  sisters. 
Whenever  I  took  a  sherry-cobbler  I  thought  of  suicide  after  ii.  Self- 
indulgence  and  self-reproach  got  linked  in  my  nature  so  inseparably,  it 
was  hopeless  to  summon  one  without  the  other,  till  at  last  I  grew  to 
believe  it  was  very  heroic  in  me  to  deny  myself  nothing,  seeing  howsonjl 
should  bo  for  it  afterwards.  But  come,  old  fellow,  don't  lose  your  eveniDg ; 
we'll  have  time  enough  to  talk  over  these  things — ^where  are  you  going  ?  " 

**  To  the  Clancys'." 

**  To  be  sure ;  what  a  fellow  I  am  to  forget  it  was  Lietty's  birthday,  and 
I  was  to  have  brought  her  a  bouquet !  Dick,  be  a  good  fellow  and  tell  her 
some  lie  or  other,  that  I  was  sick  in  bed,  or  away  to  see  an  aunt  or  a 
grandmother,  and  that  I  had  a  splendid  bouquet  for  her,  but  wouldn't  let 

it  reach  her  through  other  hands  than  my  own,  but  to-morrow to-morrow 

she  shall  have  it." 

*' You  know  well  enough  you  don't  mean  anything  of  the  sort." 

**  On  my  honour,  I'll  keep  my  promise.  I've  an  old  silver  watch 
yonder,  I  think  it  knows  the  way  to  the  pawn -office  by  itself.  There,  now 
bo  off,  for  if  I  begin  to  think  of  all  the  fun  you're  going  to,  I  shall  jost 
dress  and  join  you." 

**  No,  I'd  not  do  that,"  said  Dick,  gravely,  **  nor  shall  I  stnv  long 
myself.     Don't  go  to  bed,  Joe,  till  I  come  back.     Good-by." 

*  *  Say  all  good  and  sweet  things  to  Letty  for  me.     Tell  her " 

Kearney  did  not  wait  for  his  message,  but  hurried  down   the  steps  and 
drove  off. 

Joe  sat  down  at  the  fire,  filled  his  pipe,  looked  steadily  at  it,  and  then 
laid  it  on  the  mantelpiece.    **  No,  no.  Master  Joe.  You  must  be  thriftv  now. 
You  have  smoked  twice  since — I  can  afford  to  say — since  dinner-time, 
for  you  haven't  dined."  It  is  strange,  that  now  the  sense  of  hunger  has  passed 
off,  what  a  sense  of  excitement  I  feel.  Two  hours  back  I  could  have  been  a 
cannibal.    I  believe  I  could  have  eaten  the  vice -provost — though  I  should 
have  liked  him  strongly  devilled — and  now  I  feel  stimulated.    Hence  it  is, 
perhaps,  that  so  little  wine  is  enough  to  affect  the  heads  of  starving  people 
— almost  maddening  them.     Perhaps  Dick  suspected  something  of  this, 
for  he  did  not  care  that  I  should  go  along  with  him.     Who  knows  but  he 
may  have  thought  the  sight  of  a  supper  might  have  overcome  me.     If  he 
knew  but  all.     I'm  much  more  disposed  to  make  love  to  Letty  Clancy 
than  to  go  in  for  galantine  and  champagne.      By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  the 
physioloi^ists  are  aware  of  that  ?     It  is,  perhaps,  what  constitutes  the 
ethereal  condition  of  love.     I'll  write  an  essay  on  that,  or,  better  stilU 
I'll  write  a  review  of  an  imaginary  French  essay.     Frenchmen  are  per- 
mitted to  say  so  much  more  tlian  wo  are,  and  1*11  be  rebnkcful  on  the 
score  of  his  excesses.    The  bitter  way  in  which  a  Frenchman  always  visiU 
his  various  incapacities — whether  it  be  to  know  something,  or  to  do  some- 
thing, or  to  be  something — on  the  species  ho  belongs  to ;  the  way  in  whaeh  he 
suggests  that  had  he  been  consulted  on  the  matter,  humanity  had  besn  a 
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mnch  more  perfect  organization,  and  able  to  sustain  a  great  deal  more  of 
wickedness  'without  disturbance,  is  great  fun.  1*11  certainly  invent  a 
Frenchman  and  make  him  an  author,  and  then  demolish  him.  What 
if  I  make  him  die  of  hunger,  having  tasted  nothing  for  eight  days  but  the 
proof-sheets  of  his  great  work — the  work  I  am  then  reviewing.  For  four 
days, — but  stay ; — if  I  starve  him  to  death,  I  cannot  tear  his  work  to 
pieces.  No  ;  he  shall  be  alive,  living  in  splendour  and  honour,  a 
frequenter  of  the  Tuileries,  a  favoured  guest  at  Compiegne.'' 

Without  perceiving  it,  he  had  now  taken  his  pipe,  hghted  it,  and  was 
smoking  away.  '*  By  the  way,  how  those  same  Imperialists  have  played 
the  game  ! — the  two  or  three  middle-aged  men  that  Einglake  says,  *  Put 
their  heads  together  to  plan  for  a  livelihood,'  I  wish  they  had  taken  me 
into  the  partnership.  It's  the  sort  of  thing  I'd  have  liked  well ;  ay,  and  I 
could  have  done  it  too !  I  wonder,"  said  he,  aloud, — **  I  wonder  if  I  were  an 
emperor  should  I  marry  Letty  Clancy  ?  I  suspect  not.  Letty  would  have 
been  flippant  as  an  empress,  and  her  cousins  would  have  made  atrocious 

Princes  of  the  Imperial  Family,  though,  for  the  matter  of  that Hulloa! 

Here  have  I  been  smoking  without  knowing  it!  Can  any  one  tell  us 
whether  the  sins  we  do  inadvertently  count  as  sins,  or  do  we  square  them 
off  by  our  inadvertent  good  actions  ?  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  called  on  to 
catalogue  mine.  There,  my  courage  is  out !  "  As  he  said  this  he  emptied 
the  ashes  of  his  pipe,  and  gaz§d  sorrowfully  at  the  empty  bowl. 

*'  Now  if  I  were  the  son  of  some  good  house,  wi&  a  high-sounding 
name,  and  well-to-do  relations,  I'd  soon  bring  them  to  terms  if  they  dared 
to  cast  me  off.  I'd  turn  milk  or  muffin  man,  and  serve  the  street  they 
lived  in.  I'd  sweep  the  crossing  in  front  of  their  windows,  or  I'd  commit  a 
small  theft,  and  call  on  my  high  connections  for  a  character, — but  being 
who  and  what  I  am,  I  might  do  any  or  all  of  these,  and  shock  nobody. 

*<  Now  to  take  stock  of  my  effects.  Let  me  see  what  my  assets  will 
bring  when  reduced  to  cash,  for  this  time  it  shall  be  a  sale."  And  he 
turned  to  a  table  where  paper  and  pens  were  lying,  and  proceeded  to 
write.  <*  Personal,  sworn  under,  let  us  say,  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Literature  first.  To  divers  worn  copies  of  T7r^i7,  Tacitus ,  Juvenal ^  and 
Of/t/,  Cffisar's  Commentaries,  and  Catullus;  to  ditto  ditto  of  Homer, 
Lucian,  Aristophanes,  Balzac,  Anacreon,  Bacon's  Essays,  and  Moore's 
Melodies;  to  Dwight's  Theology  —  uncut  copy,  Heine's  Poems  —  very 
much  thumbed,  Saint  Simon — very  ragged,  two  volumes  of  Les  Causes 
Celebres,  Tone's  Memoirs,  and  Beranger's  Songs ;  to  Cuvier's  Comparative 
Anatomy,  Shroeder  on  Shakspeare,  Newman's  Apology,  Archbold's 
Criminal  Law,  and  Songs  of  the  Nation ;  to  Colenso,  East's  Cases  for 
the  Crown,  Carte's  Onnonde,  and  Pickwick,  But  why  go  on  ?  Let  us 
call  it  the  small  but  well- selected  library  of  a  distressed  gentleman,  whose 
cultivated  mind  is  reflected  in  the  marginal  notes  with  which  these 
volumes  abound.  Will  any  gentleman  say,  *  101.  for  the  lot  ? '  Why  the 
very  criticisms  are  worth — ^I  mean  to  a  man  of  literary  tastes — ^flve  times 
the  amount.    No  offer  at  10/.  ?    Who  is  that  says  •  ^'^^  ^ '    Wxswiv.  m-j 
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ears  liave  deceived  me.  Yoa  repeat  the  inanltiiig  propoeal  ?  WeU, 
yoxa  owu  Uend  be  it  I  Mr.  Alice's  library — or  the  AUco  colWtioD  is  MW 
— waa  yesterday  disposed  of  to  a  iTell-knonn  collector  of  mre  booka,  i 
if  we  are  rightly  iiiformed,  for  a  mere  fraction  of  ita  yoloti.  S< 
mind,  sir,  I  bear  yon  no  iU-'nill !  I  was  irritable,  aad  to  show  yoa 
itouest  auimna  in  the  matter,  1  beg  to  presentyoa,  in  addition  with  tlu 
bimdsomely-bound  and  gilt  copy  of  a  sermon  by  tbo  Reverend  Ii 
Atlee,  on  the  opening  of  the  nev  meeting-house  in  Coleraiae — a 
that  cost  my  father  some  sleepless  nights,  though  I  h&\a  heard  the 
oa  the  congregation  was  dissimilar. 

"Thapictarea  are  few.  Cardinal  Ciillen,IbolieTe,  is  Eearuoy's;  aid 
events  he  ia  the  worse  for  being  made  a  target  tor  pistol -firing, 
arebiepiscopal  nose  has  been  aorely  damaged.  Two  Tieyrg  of  KiUiuney  ii 
the  weather  of  the  period — ^that  means  Jnly — and  raining  in  torrattta.  bd4 
consei^nently  tlie  scene,  for  anght  diacoverable,  might  bo  the  Gaboon, 
Portrait  of  Joe  Atleo,  fetalis  four  years,  with  a  i-illanoofi  siiiiint  atui 
thing  that  looks  like  a  plug  in  the  left  jaw.  A  sky  tcrrifir,  painted,  il  M 
supposed  by  himself;  not  to  recite  oniramed  prints  of  varions  celabritic* 
of  the  ballet,  in  accustomed  attitudes,  with  the  Bcverend  Paul 
blosfiing  Eome  children — though  frotn  the  gesture  and  the  exprmmm  d 
the  juTGuilea  It  might  seem  cnfiiug  them — on  the  inangimtioa  of  Ac 
Sunday  school  at  Eilmurry  Macmacmahou. 

"  Lot  three,  interesting  to  anatomical  lecturers  and  othere,  espcciafir 
those  engnged  in  palaeontology.  The  articulated  skeleton  of  an  Tririi  ^ak 
representing  a  man  wbo  must  have  stood  in  hia  no-atocldags  eigM  UA 
four  inches.  This,  I  may  add,  will  be  warranted  as  KaLbcntic,  in  ao  br 
that  I  made  him  myself  oat  of  at  least  eighteen  or  twenty  btg  epodaenf. 
with  a  few  slight  '  divergencies '  I  may  call  them,  such  as  putting  in  <^ 
more  dorsal  vertebra  than  the  regulation,  and  that  tbo  right  femar  m  t*o 
ini-hcs  longer  than  the  left.  The  inferior  maxillary  too  was  atoleo  frgm  • 
'  PitbacuB  Satyms,'  in  the  Cork  museum,  by  an  old  Criond.  sinco  tnD» 
ported  for  FeninDiBUi.  These  blemishes  apart,  bo  ia  an  adnurablo  nut, 
and  fully  as  ornamental  and  useful  as  the  species  generally. 

"  As  to  my  wardrobe,  it  ia  less  costly  than  curious.  An  alpaca  nabtol 
of  a  nentral  tint,  which  I  have  much  affected  of  l&lo,  having  iulkpoMd 
me  to  other  wear.  For  dinner  and  eveniuf;  duty  I  usoally  Wemr  Keanwy'fc 
though  too  tight  across  the  chest,  and  short  iu  the  sleeves.  Tlie«e,  wilfc  > 
silver  watch  which  no  pawnbroker — and  I  have  tried  eight — will  ew 
adviiDce  mure  on  than  Boven-and-sj:!.  I  onco  got  the  figun  iq>  k> 
uiiie  abillings  by  eupplementing  an  umbrella  which  was  Diolc'e,  and  wUd 
still  remains,  '  unclaimed  and  unredeemed.' 

"  Two  u' cluck  by  all  that  is  an|)perlea8  I  ovidcully  Kcoinoy  u  m^aji^ 
fainiaelf.  Ah  routfa,  yoath  I  I  wish  I  could  remember  moui  ef  Ik* 
spiteful  things  that  are  said  of  you — nut  but  on  the  whol«,  I 
have  the  riffht  end  of  the  stick.  Is  it  posaiblo  there 
this  inhospitable  tnangion  ?  "  Be  aroBO  aud  opocicd  a  sort  of  eu| 
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wall,  scrutinizing  it  closely  with  the  candle.  "  Give  me  but  the  super- 
fluitie«  of  life,'*  says  Gavami,  "  and  I'll  not  tronble  yon  for  its  necessaries. 
What  would  he  say,  however,  to  a  fellow  famishing  with  hunger  in 
presence  of  nothing  but  pickled  mushrooms  and  Worcester  sauce  I  Oh, 
here  is  a  crust !  *  Bread  is  the  staff  of  life.'  On  my  oath  I  believe  so  ;  for 
this  eats  devilish  like  a  walking-stick." 

**  Hulloa  1  back  already  ?  "  cried  he,  as  Kearney  flung  wide  the  door 
and  entered.     **  I  suppose  you  hurried  away  back  to  join  me  at  supper." 

'<  Thanks ;  but  I  have  supped  already,  and  at  a  more  tempting  banquet 
than  this  I  see  before  you." 

"  Was  it  pleasant  ?  was  it  jolly  ?  Were  the  girls  looking  lovely  ? 
Was  the  champagne-cup  well  iced  7  Was  everybody  charming  ?  Tell  me 
all  about  it.  Let  me  have  second-hand  pleasure,  since  I  can't  afford  the 
new  article." 

"  It  was  pretty  much  like  every  other  small  ball  here,  where  the  garri- 
son get  all  the  prettiest  girls  for  partners,  and  take  the  mammas  down  to 
Bupper  after." 

*' Cunning  dogs,  who  secure  flirtation  above  stairs  and  food  below! 
And  what  is  stirring  in  the  world  ?  What  are  the  gaieties  in  prospect  ? 
Ai*e  any  of  my  old  flames  about  to  get  married  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  you  had  any.'* 

**  Have  I  not !  I  believe  half  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's  might  proceed 
against  me  for  breach  of  promise^  and  if  the  law  allowed  me  as  many 
wives  as  Brigham  Young,  I'd  be  still  disappointing  a  large  and  interesting 
section  of  society  in  the  suburbs.'* 

**  They  have  made  a  seizure  on  the  office  of  the  Pike,  carried  off  the 
press  and  the  whole  issue,  and  are  in  eager  pursuit  after  Madden,  the 
editor." 

**  What  for  ?     AVhat  is  it  all  about  ?  ** 

'<  A  new  ballad  he  has  published  ;  but  which,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
they  were  singing  at  every  comer  as  I  came  along." 

**  Was  it  good  ?    Did  you  buy  a  copy  ?  " 

"  Buy  a  copy  ?    I  should  think  not." 

**  Couldn't  your  patriotism  stand  the  test  of  a  penny  ?  " 

**It  might  if  I  wanted  the  production,  which  I  certainly  did  not; 
besides,  there's  a  run  upon  this,  and  they  were  selling  it  at  sixpence." 

"  Hurrah  1  There*s  hope  for  Ireland  aft;er  all  I  Shall  I  sing  it  for 
you,  old  fellow?  Not  that  you  deserve  it.  English  corruption  has 
damped  the  little  Irish  ardour  that  old  rebellion  once  kindled  in  your 
heart ;  and  if  you  could  got  rid  of  your  brogue,  you're  ready  to  be  loyal. 
You  shall  hear  it,  however,  all  the  same.*'  And  taking  up  a  very  damaged- 
looking  guitar,  he  struck  a  few  bold  chords,  and  begun : — 

Is  there  anythiDg  more  we  can  fight  or  can  hate  for  ? 

The  **  drop  '*  and  the  famine  have  made  oor  ranks  thin. 
In  the  name  of  endurance,  then,  what  do  we  wait  for  ? 

Will  nobody  give  ns  the  word  to  hegvii  ? 
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Some  brothers  have  left  ns  in  sadness  and  sorrow, 
In  despair  of  the  cause  they  had  sworn  to  win  ;  « 

Tliey  owned  they  were  sick  of  that  cry  of  "  to-morrow  ;'* 
Kot  a  man  would  believe  that  we  meant  to  begin. 

We've  been  ready  for  months — is  there  one  can  deny  it  ? 

Is  there  any  one  hcic  thinks  rebellion  a  sin  ? 
Wc  counted  the  cost — and  we  did  not  decry  it. 

And  wc  asked  for  no  more  than  the  word  to  begin. 

At  Vinegar  Ilill,  when  our  fathers  were  fighters. 
With  numbers  against  them,  they  cared  not  a  pin. 

They  needed  no  orders  from  newspaper  "writers. 
To  tell  them  the  day  it  was  time  to  begin. 

To  sit  down  here  in  sadness  and  silence  to  bear  it. 

Is  harder  lo  face  than  the  battle's  loud  din, 
'Tis  the  shame  that  will  kill  me— I  vow  it,  I  swear  it !   • 

Now  or  never  's  the  time,  if  we  mean  to  begin. 

There  was  a  wild  rapture  in  the  way  he  struck  the  last  cholrds,  that,  if 
it  did  not  e^ince  ecstasy,  seemed  to  counterfeit  enthusiasm. 

**  Very  poor  doggerel,  with  all  your  bravura,'*  said  Kearney,  sneeringly. 

**  What  would  you  have  ?     I  only  got  threo-and-six  for  it." 

"  You  !     Is  that  thing  yours  ?  '* 

'*  Yes,  sir ;  that  thing  is  mine.  And  the  Castle  people  think  some- 
what more  gravely  about  it  than  you  do." 

**  At  which  you  are  pleased,  doubtless  ?  " 

**  Not  pleased,  but  proud,  Master  Dick,  let  me  tell  you.  It's  a  Terr 
stimulatiug  reflection  to  the  man  who  dines  on  an  onion,  that  he  can  spoO 
the  digestion  of  another  fellow  who  has  been  eating  turtle.'' 

**  But  you  may  have  to  go  to  prison  for  this." 

"Not  if  you  don't  poach  on  me,  for  you  are  the  only  one  knows  th« 
authorship.  You  see,  Dick,  these  things  are  done  cautioasly.  They  are 
dropped  into  a  letter-box  with  an  initial  letter,  and  a  clerk  hands  the  pay- 
ment to  some  of  those  itinerant  hags  that  sings  the  melody,  and  who 
can  be  trusted  with  the  secret  as  implicitly  as  the  briber  at  a  borough 
election." 

**  I  wish  you  had  a  better  livelihood,  Joe." 

"So  do  I,  or  that  my  present  one  paid  better.  The  fact  is,  Dick. 
patriotism  never  was  worth  much  as  a  caiter  till  one  got  to  the  top  of  the 
profession.  But  if  you  mean  to  sleep  at  all,  old  fellow,  *  it's  time  to 
begin,'  "  and  he  chaunted  out  the  last  words  in  a  clear  and  ringing  tone, 
as  he  banged  the  door  behind  him. 
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CHAPTEB  IV, 

At  "TaiHiTT." 

T  was  whilo  the  two  yonng  i 
were  seated  at  breakfast  that  the 
post  arrived,  bringing  a  number  of 
country  nowspapere,  for  which,  in 
one  shape  or  other,  Joe  Atfee 
wrote  something.  Indeed,  he  was 
an  "own  correspondent,"  dating 
from  London,  or  Paria,  or  occr- 
Bionally  from  Home,  with  an  easy 
freshness  and  a  local  colonr  that 
vonched  for  authenticity.  These 
jonmals  were  of  every  political 
tint,  from  emerald  green  to  the 
deepest  orange  ;  and,  indeed,  be- 
tween two  of  them — the  Tifrpcrary 
Pike  and  the  Bi'ijue  Waler,  hailing 
from  C'arrickferguB — there  was  a 
controversy  of  such  violence  and 
intemperance  of  language,  that  it 
was  a  curiosity  to  see  the  two 
papers  on  the  same  table :  the  fact  being  capable  of  explanaUoD,  that 
they  wore  both  written  by  Joe  Atlee — a  secret,  however,  that  ha  had 

I   not  confided  even  to  his  friend  Eeamey. 

"  Will  that  fellow  that  signs  himself  Terry  O'Toole  in  the  Fikf  stand. 

I  this  ?  "  cried  Eeamey,  reading  aloud  from  th«  Bo'juc  Woiet  -- — 

TOL.  XSIL — JIO.  ISl.  ^- 
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<<  <  Wo  know  the  man  who  corresponds  wiih  you  under  the  signaioreof 
Terry  OToole,  and  it  is  bat  one  of  the  aliases  under  which  he  has  liTed 
since  he  came  ont  of  the  Richmond  Bridewell,  filcher,  forger,  and  &lsd 
witness.  There  is  yet  one  thing  he  has  never  tried,  which  is  to  behsTe 
with  a  little  courage.  If  he  should,  however,  be  able  io  persuade  himsdt 
by  the  aid  of  his  accustomed  stimulants,  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
what  he  has  written,  we  bind  ourselves  to  pay  his  expenses  to  any  part  of 
France  or  Belgium,  where  he  will  meet  us,  and  we  shall  also  bind  our- 
selves to  give  him  what  his  life  little  entitles  him  to,  a  Christian  barial 
afterwards. 

"  *  No  SUBRENDEB.'  " 

"  I  am  just  reading  the  answer,**  said  Joe.     "  It  is   very  brief:  hew 

it  is : — 

**  *  If  **No  Surrender" — ^who  has  been  a  newsvendor  in  jour  cstablisk* 
mont  since  you  yourself  rose  from  that  employ  to  the  editor's  chair — will 
call  at  this  office  any  morning  after  distributing  his  eight  copies  of  jonr 
daily  issue,  wo  promise  to  give  him  such  a  kicking  as  he  has  neTcr 
experienced  during  his  literary  career. 

"' Terry  O'TooLE.' 

**  And  these  are  the  amenities  of  journalism,"  cried  Kearney. 

**  For  the  matter  of  that,  you  might  exclaim  at  the  quaek  doctor  of  a 
fair,  and  ask,  Is  this  the  dignity  of  medicine  9  **  said  Joe.  *«  There's  ahead 
and  a  tail  to  every  walk  in  life :  even  the  law  has  a  Chief  Justice  at  oat 
end  and  Jack  Ketch  at  the  other.'* 

<<  Well,  I  sincerely  wish  that  those  blackguards  would  first  kick  tnd 
then  shoot  each  other.** 

<<  They'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind  I  It*s  just  as  likely  that  they  wrote 
the  whole  correspondence  at  the  same  table  and  with  the  same  jog  d 
punch  between  them.** 

"  If  so,  I  don't  envy  you  your  career  or  your  comrades." 

<*  It's  a  lottery  with  big  prizes  in  the  wheel  all  the  same  !  I  coiU 
tell  you  the  names  of  great  swells.  Master  Dick,  who  have  made  t«t 
proud  places  for  themselves  in  England  by  what  you  call  '' joumaliim." 
In  France  it  is  the  one  road  to  eminence.  Cannot  you  imagine,  bendtfi 
what  capital  fim  it  is  to  be  able  to  talk  to  scores  of  people  you  were  niver 
introduced  to  ?  to  tell  them  an  infinity  of  things  on  public  matlen»  or 
now  and  then  about  themselves ;  and  in  so  many  moods  as  you  htrt 
tempers,  to  warn  them,  scold,  compassionate,  correct,  console,  or  abase 
them  ?  to  tell  them  not  to  be  over-confident  or  bumptious,  or  pnrw- 
proud ** 

**  And  who  are  you,  may  I  ask,  who  presume  to  do  all  this  ?  ** 

<<That*s  as  it  may  be.  We  are  occasionally  Guizot,  Thiers,  Prevol 
Paradol,  Lytton,  Disraeli,  or  Joe  Atleo.'* 

'<  Modest,  at  all  events." 
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<<  And  why  not  say  what  I  feol — not  what  I  have  done,  but  what  is  in 
me  to  do  ?  Can^t  you  understand  this  :  it  would  never  occur  to  me  that 
I  could  vault  over  a  five-bar  gate  if  I  had  been  bom  a  cripple  ?  but  the 
conscious  possession  of  a  little  pliant  muscularity  might  well  tempt  me  to 

try  it." 

'*  And  get  a  cropper  for  your  pains." 

<<  Be  it  so.  Better  the  cropper  than  pass  one's  life  looking  over  the  top 
rail  and  envying  the  fellow  that  had  cleared  it ;  but  what's  this  7  here's  a 
letter  here :  it  got  in  amongst  the  newspapers.  I  say,  Dick,  do  you  stand 
this  sort  of  thing  ?  "  said  he,  as  he  read  the  address. 

<<  Stand  what  sort  of  thing  7  "  asked  the  other,  half  angrily. 

<'  Why,  to  be  addressed  in  this  fashion  ?  The  Honourable  Bichard 
Kearney,  Trinity  College,  Dublin." 

*'It  is  from  my  sister,"  said  Kearney,  as  he  took  the  letter  impatiently 
from  his  hand ;  **  and  I  can  only  tell  you,  if  she  had  addressed  me  other- 
wise, I'd  not  have  opened  her  letter." 

**  But  come  now,  old  fellow,  don't  lose  temper  about  it.  You  have  a 
right  to  this  designation,  or  you  have  not " 

'*  I'll  spare  all  your  eloquence  by  simply  saying,  that  I  do  not  look  on 
you  as  a  Committee  of  Privilege,  and  I'm  not  going  to  plead  before  you. 
Besides,"  added,  he,  "  it's  only  a  few  minutes  ago  you  asked  me  to  credit 
you  for  something  you  had  not  yet  shown  yourself  to  be,  but  that  you 
intended  and  felt  that  the  world  should  see  you  were  one  of  these  days." 

**  So  then  you  really  mean  to  bring  your  claim  before  the  Lords  7  " 

Kearney,  if  he  heard,  did  not  heed  this  question,  but  went  on  to  read 
his  letter.  **  Here's  a  surprise !  "  cried  he.  "I  was  telling  you  the  other 
day,  about  a  certain  cousin  of  mine  we  were  expecting  from  Italy." 

**  The  daughter  of  that  swindler,  the  mock  prince  7  " 

<'  The  man's  character  I'll  not  stand  up  for,  but  his  rank  and  title  are 
alike  indisputable,"  said  Kearney,  haughtily. 

**  With  all  my  heart.  We  have  soared  into  a  high  atmosphere  all  this 
day,  and  I  hope  my  respiration  will  get  used  to  it  in  time.    Read  away  7  " 

It  was  not  till  after  a  considerable  interval  that  Kearney  had  recovered 
composure  enough  to  read,  and  when  he  did  so  it  was  with  a  brow 
furrowed  with  irritation  :— 

"Kilgobbin. 
"  My  dbar  Dick, — We  had  just  sat  down  to  tea  last  night,  and  papa  was 
fidgeting  about  the  length  of  time  his  letter  to  Italy  had  remained  unac- 
knowledged, when  a  sharp  ring  at  the  house-door  startled  us.     We  had 
been  hearing  a  good  deal  of  searches  for  arms  lately  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  we  looked  very  blankly  at  each  other  for  a  moment.     We  neither  of 
us  said  so,  but  I  feel  sure  our  thoughts  were  on  the  same  track,  and  that 
we  believed  Captain  Hock,  or  the  head  centre,  or  whatever  be  his  latest 
title,  had  honoured  us  with  a  call.    Old  Matthew  seemed  of  the  namA 
mind  too,  for  he  appeared  at  the  door  with  that  ven!6t^\Ajb\^n3y\e^TA% 
we  have  so  often  played  with,  and  whichi  U  it  YisA  «n^  cst\  \)[ioTi!igc^  Vcv 
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its  head,  I  must  have  been  tried  for  a  murder  years  ago,  for  I  know  it  im 
loaded  since  I  was  a  child,  bnt  that  the  lock  has  for  tho  same  space  oi 
time  not  been  on  speaking  terms  with  the  barrel.  While,  then,  thiu 
confirmed  in  our  suspicions  of  mischief  by  Mat*s  warlike  aspect,  we  boUi 
rose  from  the  table,  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  girl  rnshed  in,  and  M 
— actually  threw  herself — into  papa*s  arms.  It  was  Nina  herself,  whc 
had  come  all  the  way  from  Home  alone,  that  is,  without  any  one  she 
knew,  and  made  her  way  to  us  here,  without  any  other  gnidance  than  hei 
own  good  wits. 

<*  I  cannot  tell  you  how  delighted  we  are  with  her.  She  is  the  loTeHcsl 
girl  I  ever  saw,  so  gentle,  so  nicely  mannered,  so  soft-Toiced,  and  sc 
winning — I  feel  myself  like  a  peasant  beside  her.  The  least  thing  sh< 
says — her  laugh,  her  slightest  gesture,  the  way  she  moves  abont  the  rooD, 
with  a  sort  of  swinging  grace,  which  I  thought  affected  at  first,  bat 
now  I  see  is  quite  natural — is  only  another  of  her  many  fascinations. 

**  I  fancied  for  a  while  that  her  features  were  almost  too  beantifollf 
regular  for  expression,  and  that  even  when  she  smiled  and  showed  liei 
lovely  teeth,  her  eyes  got  no  increase  of  brightness ;  but,  as  I  talked  mow 
with  her,  and  learned  to  know  her  better,  I  saw  that  those  eves  hxn 
meanings  of  softness  and  depth  in  them  of  wonderful  power,  and,  struiga 
than  all,  an  archness  that  shows  she  has  plenty  of  humour. 

**  Her  English  is  charming,  but  slightly  foreign ;  and  when  she  is  at  a 
loss  for  a  word,  there  is  just  that  much  of  difficulty  in  finding  it  whidi 
gives  a  heightened  expression  to  her  beautifully  calm  face,  and  makes  h 
lovely.  You  may  see  how  she  has  fascinated  me,  for  I  could  go  on  raTiug 
about  her  for  hours. 

**  She  is  very  anxious  to  see  you,  and  asks  me  over  and  over  agMD, 
Shall  you  like  her  ?  I  was  almost  candid  enough  to  say  <  too  well.'  I  meto 
that  you  could  not  help  falling  in  love  with  her,  my  dear  Dick,  and  she  b 
so  much  above  us  in  style,  in  habit,  and  doubtless  in  ambition,  thai  rack 
would  be  only  madness.  When  she  saw  your  photo  she  smiled,  and  siii 
*  Is  he  not  superb  ? — I  mean  proud  ?  '  I  owned  you  were,  and  then  shi 
added,  *  I  hope  he  will  like  me.*  I  am  not  perhaps  discreet  if  I  tell  tob 
she  does  not  like  the  portrait  of  your  chum,  Atlee.  She  sajs  '  he  b 
very  good-looking,  very  clever,  very  witty,  but  isn't  he  false  ?  '  and  this 
she  says  over  and  over  again.  I  told  her  I  believed  not ;  that  I  W 
never  seen  him  myself,  but  that  I  knew  you  liked  him  greatly,  and  felt  to 
him  as  a  brother.  She  only  shook  her  head,  and  said,  *  Badate  bene  t 
quel  che  dico.  I  mean,'  said  she,  Tm  right,  but  he's  very  Dice  fortH 
that ! '  If  I  tell  you  this,  Dick,  it  is  just  because  I  cannot  get  it  out  d 
my  head,  and  I  will  keep  saying  over  and  over  to  myself — « If  Joe  Atke 
be  what  she  suspect,  why  does  she  call  him  very  nice  for  all  that  ? '  I 
said  you  intended  to  ask  him  down  here  next  vacation,  and  she  gKwe  thi 
drollest  little  laugh  in  the  world,  and  does  she  not  look  lovely  wh«i  aht 
shows  those  small  pearly  teeth  ?  Heaven  help  yon,  poor  Diek,  when  ytm 
see  her !  but  if  1  were  yoxi,  1  ^oxM\Q«s^'l&%E^«st  ^^%  V^hindl  oia,  Ibr  Ai 
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smiles  as  she  looks  at  his  likeness,  in  a  way  that  would  certainly  make  me 
jealous,  if  I  were  only  Joe's  friend,  and  not  himself. 

**  We  sat  up  in  Nina's  room  till  nigh  morning,  and  to-day  I  hare 
scarcely  seen  her,  for  she  wants  to  he  let  sleep,  after  that  long  and 
tiresome  journey,  and  I  take  the  opportunity  to  write  you  this  very 
rambling  epistle :  for  you  may  feel  sure  I  shall  be  less  of  a  correspondent 
now  than  when  I  was  without  companionship,  and  I  counsel  you  to  be 
very  grateful  if  you  hear  from  me  soon  again. 

''Papa  wants  to  take  Duggan's  farm  from  him,  and  Lanty  Moore's 
meadows,  and  throw  them  into  the  lawn ;  but  I  hope  he  won't  persist  in 
the  plan ;  not  alone  because  it  is  a  mere  extravagance,  but  that  the 
county  is  very  unsettled  just  now  about  land-tenure,  and  the  people  are 
hoping  all  sorts  of  things  from  Parliament,  and  any  interference  with 
them  at  this  time  would  be  ill  taken.  Father  Cody  was  here  yesterday, 
and  told  me  confidentially,  to  prevent  papa, — not  so  easy  a  thing  as  he 
thinks,  particularly  if  he  should  come  to  suspect  that  any  intimidation 
was  intended, — and  Miss  O'Shea  unfortunately  said  something  the  other 
day  that  papa  cannot  get  out  of  his  head,  and  keeps  on  repeating.  *  So 
then  it's  our  turn  now,'  the  fellows  say ;  *  the  landlords  have  had  five 
hundred  years  of  it ;  it's  time  we  should  come  in.'  And  this  he  says  over 
and  over  with  a  little  laugh,  and  I  wish  to  my  heart  Miss  Betty  had  kept 
it  to  herself.  By  the  way,  her  nephew  is  to  come  on  leave,  and  pass  two 
months  with  her ;  and  she  says  she  hopes  you  will  be  here  at  the  same 
time,  to  keep  him  company ;  but  I  have  a  notion  that  another  playfellow 
may  prove  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  Hungarian  hussar ;  perhaps,  however, 
you  would  hand  over  Joe  Atlee  to  him. 

**  Be  sure  you  bring  us  some  new  books,  and  some  music,  when  you 
come,  or  send  them,  if  you  don't  come  soon.  I  am  terrified  lest  Nina 
should  think  the  place  dreary,  and  I  don't  know  how  she  is  to  live  here 
if  she  does  not  take  to  the  vulgar  drudgeries  that  fill  my  own  life.  When 
she  abruptly  asked  me,  *  What  do  you  do  here  ?  *  I  was  sorely  puzzled 
to  know  what  to  answer,  and  then  she  added  quickly, — *  For  my  own  part, 
it's  no  great  matter,  for  I  can  always  dream.  I'm  a  great  dreamer ! ' 
Is  it  not  lucky  for  her,  Dick  ?     She'll  have  ample  time  for  it  here. 

*'  I  suppose  I  never  wrote  so  long  a  letter  as  this  in  my  life ;  indeed  I 
never  had  a  subject  that  had  such  a  fascination  for  myself.  Do  you  know, 
Dick,  that  though  I  promised  to  let  her  sleep  on  till  nigh  dinner-time,  I 
find  myself  every  now  and  then  creeping  up  gently  to  her  door,  and  only 
bethink  me  of  my  pledge  when  my  hand  is  on  the  lock ;  and  sometimes 
I  even  doubt  if  she  is  hero  at  all,  and  I  am  half  crazy,  at  fearing  it  may 
be  all  a  dream. 

**  One  word  for  yourself,  and  I  have  done.  Why  have  you  not  told 
us  of  the  examination  ?  It  was  to  have  been  on  the  tenth,  and  we  are 
now  at  the  eighteenth.  Have  you  got — ^whatever  it  was  ?  the  prize,  or 
the  medal,  or — ^the  reward,  in  short,  we  were  so  anxiously  hoping  for  ? 
It  would  be  such  cheery  tidings  for  poor  papa^  -v^io  Va  -serj  V^'^  vsA 


next  weeK.    1  never  knew  the  market  so  doll,  and  the  £1 
now  are  only  eager  abont  horses,  and  I*m  snre  I  couldn't 
if  I  had  them.     With  all  my  love,  I  am 

**  Your  ever  affectionate 

"  Kat 

"  I  have  just  stepped  into  Nina*s  room  and  stolen  the 
you.  I  suppose  the  dress  must  have  been  for  some  fancy- 
is  a  hundred  million  times  more  beautiful.  I  don*t  know  i 
courage  to  confess  my  theft  to  her.'* 

"  Is  that  your  sister,  Dick  ?  '*  said  Joe  Atlee,  as  young  ] 
drew  the  carte  from  the  letter  and  placed  it  face  downwards 
fast-table. 

"  No,**  replied  he,  bluntly,  and  continued  to  read  on  ;  wl 
in  the  spirit  of  that  freedom  that  prevailed  between  them, 
his  hand  and  took  up  the  portrait. 
I  **  Who  is  this  ?  "  cried  he,  after  some  seconds.     **  She 

;  That's  something  like  what  the  girl  wears  in  Don  Casar  dU 

\  be  sure,  she  is  Maritana.     She's  stunningly  beautiful.     Do 

tell  me,  Dick,  that  there's  a  girl  like  that  on  your  provincial 
'*  I  never  said  so  any  more  than  I  gave  yon  leave  to 
contents  of  my  letters,**  said  the  other,  haughtily. 

**  Egad,  I'd  have  smashed  the  seal  any  day  to  have  cau^ 
of  such  a  face  as  that.    I'll  wager  her  eyes  are  blue  grey, 
a  bet  on  it  ?  *' 

**  When  you  have  done  with  your  raptures,  I'll  thank  yo 
likeness  to  me." 
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read  yon  her  very  words — *  she  does  not  like  the  portrait  of  yoor  iiiend 
Atlee ;  he  may  be  clever  and  amusing,  she  says,  bnt  he  is  undeniably 
false.'      Mind  that — nndeniably  £Edse/' 

"  That's  all  the  fault  of  the  artist.  The  stupid  dog  would  place  me  in 
BO  strong  a  light  that  I  kept  blinking." 

<<  No,  no.     She  reads  you  like  a  book,"  said  the  other. 

**  I  wish  to  heaven  she  would,  if  she  would  hold  me  like  one." 

<<And  the  nice  way  she  qualifies  your  cleverness,  by  calling  you 
amusing." 

**  She  could  certainly  spare  that  reproach  to  her  cousin  Dick,"  said  he, 
laughing ;  '*  but  no  more  of  this  sparring.  When  do  you  mean  to  take 
me  down  to  the  country  with  you  ?     The  term  will  be  up  on  Tuesday." 

"  That  will  demand  a  little  consideration  now.  In  the  fall  of  the  year, 
perhaps.  When  the  sun  is  less  powerful  the  light  will  be  more  favourable 
to  your  features." 

"  My  poor  Dick,  I  cram  you  with  good  advice  every  day ;  but  one 
counsel  I  never  cease  repeating,  '  Never  try  to  be  witty.'  A  dull  fellow 
only  cuts  his  finger  with  a  joke,  he  never  catches  it  by  the  handle.  Hand 
mo  over  that  letter  of  your  sister's :  I  like  the  way  she  writes.  All  that 
about  the  pigs  and  the  poultry  is  as  good  as  the  Fanners*  Chronicle.'* 

The  other  made  no  other  reply  than  by  coolly  folding  up  the  letter  and 
placing  it  in  his  pocket ;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  he  said, — 

<'  r  shall  tell  Miss  Kearney  the  favourable  impression  her  epistolary 
powers  have  produced  on  my  very  clever  and  accomplished  chum,  Mr. 
Atiee." 

''Do  so ;  and  say,  if  she'd  take  me  for  a  correspondent  instead  of 
you,  she'd  be  '  exchanging  with  a  difference.'  On  my  oath,"  said  he, 
seriously,  ''I  believe  a  most  finished  education  might  be  effected  in 
letter-writing.  I'd  engage  to  take  a  clever  girl  through  a  whole  course  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  a  fair  share  of  mathematics  and  logic,  in  a  series 
of  letters,  and  her  replies  would  be  the  fairest  test  of  her  acquirement." 

''  Shall  I  propose  this  to  my  sister  7  " 

'*  Do  so,  or  to  your  cousin.  I  suspect  Maritana  would  be  an  apter 
pupil." 

''  The  bell  has  stopped.  We  shall  be  late  in  the  hall,"  said  Kearney, 
throwing  on  his  gown  hurriedly  and  hastening  away;  while  Atlee, 
taking  some  proof-sheets  from  the  chimney-piece,  proceeded  to  correct 
them,  a  slight  flicker  of  a  smile  still  lingering  over  his  dark  but  hand- 
some face. 

Though  such  little  jarring  passages  as  that  we  have  recorded  were 
nothing  uncommon  between  these  two  young  men,  they  were  very  good 
friends  on  the  whole,  the  very  dissimilarity  that  provoked  their  squabbles 
saving  them  from  any  more  serious  rivalry.  In  reality,  no  two  people 
could  be  less  alike:  Kearney  being  a  slow,  plodding,  self-satisfied,  dull 
man,  of  very  ordinary  faculties ;  while  the  other  was  an  indolent,  discursive, 
sharp-witted  fellow,  mastering  whatever  he  addressed  faiioa^  \x^  ^<«r2^ 
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ease,  bnt  so  enamoured  of  novelty  that  he  rarely  went  beyond  a  smatt^ing 
of  anything.  He  carried  away  college  honours  apparently  at  will,  and  mi^ 
many  thought,  have  won  a  fellowship  with  little  effort ;  bat  bis  passioi 
was  for  change.  Whatever  bore  upon  the  rogueries  of  letters,  the  fiinds 
of  literature,  had  an  irresistible  charm  for  him ;  and  be  onee  declared  that 
he  would  almost  rather  have  been  Ireland  than  Sbakspeare ;  and  then  it 
was  his  delight  to  write  Greek  versions  of  a  poem  tbat  might  attach  the 
mark  of  plagiarism  to  Tennyson,  or  show,  by  a  ScandinaTian  lyric,  how  the 
laureate  had  been  poaching  from  the  Northmen.  Now  it  was  a  mock 
pastoral  in  most  ecclesiastical  Latin  that  set  the  wbole  cbnrcb  in  anus ; 
now,  a  mock  despatch  of  Baron  Beust  that  actually  deceived  the  Rmu 
des  Deux  Mondes  and  caused  quite  a  panic  at  the  Tnileries.  He  had 
established  such  relations  with  foreign  journals  that  be  could  at  any 
moment  command  insertion  for  a  paper,  now  in  the  Memorial  Diplomatifit^ 
now  in  the  Goloss  of  St.  Petersburg,  or  the  AUgemeine  j^eitung ;  whik 
the  comment,  written  also  by  himself,  would  appear  in  tbe  Kreutz  Zeiiwj 
or  The  Tbnes ;  and  the  mystification  became  such  that  tbe  shrewdest  and 
keenest  heads  were  constantly  misled,  to  which  side  to  incline  in  a  contro- 
versy where  all  the  wires  were  pulled  by  one  hand.  Many  a  discusski 
on  the  authenticity  of  a  document,  or  the  veracity  of  a  conTersation,  wooU 
take  place  between  the  two  young  men  :  Kearney  not  having  the  vBgnest 
suspicion  that  the  author  of  the  point  in  debate  was  then  sitting  opposite 
to  him,  sometimes  seeming  to  share  the  very  doubts  and  difficulties  that 
were  then  puzzling  himself. 

While  Atlee  knew  Kearney  in  every  fold  and  fibre  of  bis  nature, 
Kearney  had  not  the  very  vaguest  conception  of  him  with  whom  he 
sat  every  day  at  meals,  and  communed  through  almost  every  hour  d 
life.  He  treated  Joe,  indeed,  with  a  sort  of  proud  protection,  thinldiig 
him  a  sharp,  clever,  idle  fellow,  who  would  never  como  to  anything 
higher  than  a  bookseller's  hack  or  an  *'  occasional  correspondent.**  He 
liked  his  ready  speech,  and  his  fun,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  see  in 
either  evidences  of  anything  beyond  the  amusing  qualities  of  a  very  li^t 
intelligence.  On  the  whole,  he  looked  down  upon  him,  as  very  properly  the 
slow  and  ponderous  people  in  life  do  look  down  upon  their  more  volatile 
brethren,  and  vote  them  triflers.  Long  may  it  be  so.  There  would  be 
more  sunstrokes  in  the  world,  if  it  were  not  that  the  shadows  of  doll 
men  made  such  nice  cool  places  for  the  others  to  walk  in  f 


CUAPTER  V. 

Home  liiFH  at  tue  Castle. 

The  life  of  that  quaint  old  country-house  was  something  Teiy  strangt 
and  odd  to  Nina  Kostalergi.  It  was  not  merely  its  quiet  monotony,  its 
unbroken  sameness  of  topics  as  of  events,  and  its  small  ^HM^iwinify 
always  appearing  on  the  surface ;  but  that  a  young  girl  like  Kale,  fiiU  ol 
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life  and  spirits,  gay,  handsome,  and  high>hearted — that  she  should  go 
her  mill-ronnd  of  these  tiresome  daily  cares,  listening  to  the  same 
complaints,  remedying  the  same  evils,  meeting  the  same  difficulties,  and 
yet  never  seem  to  resent  an  existence  so  ignohle  and  unworthy !  This 
was,  indeed,  scarce  credible. 

As  for  Nina  herself — like  one  saved  from  shipwreck — her  first  sense  of 
security  was  full  of  gratitude.  It  was  only  as  this  wore  off  that  she 
began  to  see  the  desolation  of  the  rock  on  which  she  had  clambered.  Not 
that  her  former  life  had  been  rose-tinted.  It  had  been  of  all  things  the 
most  harassing  and  wearying — a  life  of  dreary  necessitude — a  perpetual 
struggle  with  debt.  Except  play,  her  father  had  scarcely  any  resource 
for  a  livelihood.  He  affected,  indeed,  to  give  lessons  in  Italian  and 
French  to  young  Englishmen ;  but  he  was  so  fastidious  as  to  the  rank 
&nd  condition  of  his  pupils,  and  so  unaccommodating  as  to  his  hours, 
and  so  unpunctual,  that  it  was  evident  that  the  whole  was  a  mere 
pretence  of  industry,  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  being  utterly  dependent  on 
the  play-table ;  besides  this,  in  his  capacity  as  a  teacher,  he  obtained 
access  to  houses,  and  acceptance  with  families  where  he  would  have  found 
entrance  impossible  under  other  circumstances. 

He  was  polished  and  good-looking.  All  his  habits  bespoke  fami- 
liarity with  society ;  and  he  knew  to  the  nicest  fraction  the  amount 
of  intimacy  he  might  venture  on  with  any  one.  Some  did  not  like  him — 
the  man  of  a  questionable  position,  the  reduced  gentleman,  has  terrible 
prejudices  to  combat.  He  must  always  be  suspected — heaven  knows  of 
what,  but  of  some  covert  design  against  the  religion,  or  the  pocket,  or 
the  influence  of  those  who  admit  him.  Some  thought  him  dangerous, 
because  his  manners  were  insinuating,  and  his  address  studiously  dii'ected 
to  captivate.  Others  did  not  fancy  his  passion  for  mixing  in  the  world 
and  frequenting  society,  to  which  his  straitened  means  appeared  to 
deny  him  rightful  access  ;  but  when  he  had  succeeded  in  introducing  his 
daughter  to  the  world,  and  people  began  to  say,  **  See  how  admirably  M. 
Kostalergi  has  brought  up  that  girl !  how  nicely-mannered  she  is,  how  lady- 
like, how  well  bred,  what  a  linguist,  what  a  musician !  *'  a  complete  revulsion 
took  place  in  public  opinion,  and  many  who  had  but  half  trusted,  or  less 
than  liked  him  before,  became  now  his  staunchest  friends  and  adherents. 
Nina  had  been  a  great  success  in  society,  and  she  reaped  the  full  benefit  of 
it.  Sufficiently  well  bom  to  be  admitted,  without  any  special  condescen- 
sion, into  good  houses,  she  was  in  manner  and  style  the  equal  of  any ; 
and  though  her  dress  was  ever  of  the  cheapest  and  plainest,  her  fresh 
toilette  was  often  commented  on  with  praise  by  those  who  did  not  fully 
remember  what  added  grace  and  elegance  the  wearer  had  lent  it. 

From  the  wealthy  nobles  to  whom  her  musical  genius  had  strongly 
recommended  her,  numerous  and  sometimes  costly  presents  were  sent  in 
acknowledgment  of  her  charming  gifts;  and  these,  as  invariably ^^^^^ 
converted  into  money  by  her  father,  who,  aftet  a^\n\ft)  ^«^^\\.\ft>Q^  toAssl- 
Btood  that  the  recompenee  would  be  always  moite  "vAfiWiJaft  \sl  ^ia»X»^^Tis^% 
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Nina,  however,  for  a  long  time  knew  notbing  of  ihis ;  she  saw  hasA 
sought  after,  and  flattered  in  society,  selected  for  peculiar  attentioi 
wherever  she  went,  complimented  on  her  acqmrements,  and  made  mod 
of  to  an  extent  that  not  nnfreqiiently  excited  the  enTy  and  jealooij  d 
girls  mnch  more  favourably  placed  by  fortune  than  herself.  If  her  loof 
mornings  and  afbemoons  were  passed  amidst  solitude  and  poTertj,  inlgir 
cares,  and  harassing  importunities,  when  night  came,  she  emerged  isi( 
the  blaze  of  lighted  lustres  and  gilded  salons,  to  moye  in  an  atmosphoi 
of  splendour  and  sweet  sounds,  with  all  that  could  captivate  the  sesstt 
and  exalt  imagination.  This  twofold  life  of  meanness  and  magnifieeiiti 
so  wrought  upon  her  nature  as  to  develop  almost  two  individiulitie:. 
The  one  hard,  stem,  realistic,  even  to  grudgingness ;  the  other,  giv, 
buoyant,  enthusiastic,  and  ardent :  and  they  who  only  saw  her  ci  a 
evening  in  all  the  exultation  of  her  flattered  beauty,  followed  aboot 
by  a  train  of  admiring  worshippers,  addressed  in  all  that  exaggeniiot 
of  language  Italy  sanctions,  pampered  by  caresses,  and  honoured  ^ 
homage  on  every  side,  little  knew  by  what  dreary  torpor  of  heart  and 
mind  that  joyous  ecstasy  they  witnessed  had  been  preceded,  nor  by  idui 
a  bound  her  emotions  had  sprung  from  the  depths  of  brooding  melaDchoK 
to  this  paroxysm  of  delight ;  nor  could  the  worn-out  and  wearied  foUowei? 
of  pleasure  comprehend  the  intense  enjoyment  produced  by  si^ts  aai 
sounds  which  in  their  case  no  fancy  idealized,  no  soaring  imagination  hid 
lifted  to  the  heaven  of  bliss. 

Kostalergi  seemed  for  a  while  to  content  himself  with  the  seezci 
resources  of  his  daughter's  successes,  but  at  length  he  launched  out  into 
heavy  play  once  more,  and  lost  largely.  It  was  in  this  strait  that  ^ 
bethought  him  of  negotiating  with  a  theatrical  manager  for  Nina's  appeir- 
ance  on  the  stage.  Those  contracts  take  the  precise  form  of  a  sale,  wbm 
the  victim,  in  consideration  of  being  educated,  and  maintained,  and  pti^ 
a  certain  amount,  is  bound,  legally  bound,  to  devote  her  services  to  t 
master  for  a  given  time.  The  impresario  of  the  Fenice  had  often  heard 
from  travellers  of  that  wonderful  mezzo-soprano  voice  which  was  capti- 
vating all  Home,  where  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  singer  were  extc&i! 
not  less  loudly.  The  gi*eat  skiU  of  these  astute  providers  for  the  worid'i 
pleasure  is  evidenced  in  nothing  more  remarkably  than  the  instinctiTe 
quickness  with  which  they  pounce  upon  the  indications  of  dramatic  genius, 
and  hasten  away — half  across  the  globe  if  need  be — to  secure  it.  Signor 
Lanari  was  not  slow  to  procure  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Kostalergi,  and 
very  soon  acquainted  him  with  his  object. 

Under  the  pretence  that  he  was  an  old  firiend  and  former  schoolfeUov* 
Kostalergi  asked  him  to  share  their  humble  dinner,  and  there,  in  that  meanly- 
furnished  room,  and  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  wretched  and  jangling 
instrument,  Nina  so  astonished  and  charmed  him  by  berperfonnanee,  Ibsi 
all  the  habitual  reserve  of  the  cautious  bargainer  gave  way,  and  he  boni 
out  into  exclamations  of  enthusiastic  delight,  ending  withy—*'  8bf&  isauMl 
she  is  minel    lieUyou^ fnn(^'2epcTOxi)^Skist^\Aa\M^ 
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Nothing  remained  now,  but  to  reveal  the  plan  to  herself,  and  though 
certainly  neither  the  Greek  nor  his  guest  were  deficient  in  descriptive 
power,  or  fsiiled  to  paint  in  glowing  colours  the  gorgeous  procession  of 
triumphs  that  await  stage  success,  she  listened  with  little  pleasure  to  it 
all.  She  had  already  walked  the  boards  of  what  she  thought  a  higher 
arena.  She  had  tasted  flatteries  unalloyed  with  any  sense  of  decided 
inferiority;  she  had  moved  amongst  dukes  and  duchesses  with  a  recog- 
nized station,  and  received  their  compliments  with  ease  and  dignity.  Was 
all  this  realiiy  of  condition  to  be  exchanged  for  a  mock  splendour,  and  a 
feigned  greatness  ?  was  she  to  be  subjected  to  the  licensed  stare  and 
criticism  and  coarse  comment,  may  be,  of  hundreds  she  never  knew,  nor 
would  stoop  to  know  ?  and  was  the  adulation  she  now  lived  in  to  be 
bartered  for  the  vulgar  applause  of  those  who,  if  dissatisfied,  could  testify 
the  feeling  as  openly  and  unsparingly  ?  She  said  very  little  of  what 
she  felt  in  her  heart,  but  no  sooner  alone  in  her  room  at  night,  than  she 
wrote  that  letter  to  her  uncle  entreating  his  protection. 

It  had  been  arranged  with  Lanari  that  she  should  make  one  appear- 
ance at  a  small  provincial  theatre  so  soon  as  she  could  master  any  easy 
part,  and  Kostalergi,  having  some  acquaintance  with  the  manager  at  Oryieto, 
hastened  off  there  to  obtain  his  permission  for  her  appearance.  It  was  of 
this  brief  absence  she  profited  to  fly  from  Home,  the  banker  conveying  her 
as  far  as  Civita  Yecchia,  whence  she  sailed  direct  for  Marseilles.  And 
now  we  see  her,  as  she  found  herself  in  that  dreary  old  mansion,  sad, 
silent,  and  neglected,  wondering  whether  the  past  was  all  a  dream,  or  if 
the  unbroken  calm  in  which  she  now  lived  was  not  a  sleep. 

Conceding  her  perfect  liberty  to  pass  her  time  how  she  liked,  they 
exacted  from  her  no  appearance  at  meals  nor  any  conformity  with  the 
ways  of  others,  and  she  never  came  to  breakfast,  and  only  entered  the 
drawing-room  a  short  time  before  dinner.  £ate,  who  had  counted  on 
her  companionship  and  society^  and  hoped  to  see  her  sharing  with  her  the 
little  cares  and  duties  of  her  life  and  taking  interest  in  her  pursuits,  was 
sorely  grieved  at  her  estrangement,  but  continued  to  believe  it  would  wear 
off  with  time  and  familiarity  with  the  place.  Kearney  himself,  in  secret, 
resented  the  freedom  with  which  she  disregarded  the  discipline  of  his 
house,  and  grumbled  at  times  over  foreign  ways  and  habits  that  he  had 
no  fancy  to  see  under  his  roof.  When  she  did  appear,  however,  her 
winning  manners,  her  grace,  and  a  certain  half-caressing  coquetry  she 
could  practise  to  perfection,  so  soothed  and  amused  him  that  he  soon 
forgot  any  momentary  displeasure,  and  more  than  once  gave  up  his 
evening  visit  to  the  club  at  Moate  to  listen  to  her  as  she  sang,  or  hear  her 
sketch  off  some  trait  of  that  Boman  society  in  which  British  pretension 
and  eccentricity  often  figured  so  amusingly. 

Like  a  fidthful  son  of  the  Church,  too,  he  never  wearied  hearing  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  of  glorious  ceremonials  of  the  Church,  and 
festivals  observed  with  all  the  pomp  and  state  that  pealini^oic^gaaa^^^is^ 
incense,  and  gorgeous  dress  eonld  con&x.    TSafe  «ws^acMl^»  \sR^^«a.  '^^ 
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sufferance  under  wliich  his  Church  existed  at  home  and  the  honours  and 
homage  rendered  to  it  abroad,  were  a  fruitful  stimulant  to  that  disaffee- 
tion  he  felt  towards  England,  and  would  not  unfrequentlj  lead  him  awaj 
to  long  diatribes  about  penal  laws  and  the  many  disabilities  which  had 
enslaved  Ireland,  and  reduced  himself,  the  descendant  of  a  princely  race, 
to  the  condition  of  a  ruined  gentleman. 

To  Kate  these  complainings  were  ever  distasteful ;  she  had  but  one 
philosophy,  which  was  '*  to  bear  up  well,"  and  when  not  that,  **  as  well  as 
you  could.'*  She  saw  scores  of  things  around  her  to  be  remedied,  or,  it 
least,  bettered,  by  a  little  exertion,  and  not  one  which  could  be  helped  by 
a  vain  regret.  For  the  loss  of  that  old  barbaric  splendour  and  profine 
luxury  which  her  father  mourned  over,  she  had  no  ipgrets.  She  knew  that 
these  wasteful  and  profligate  livers  had  done  nothing  for  the  people  either 
in  act  or  in  example ;  that  they  were  a  [selfish,  worthless,  self-indulgent 
race,  caring  for  nothing  but  their  pleasures,  and  making  all  their  patriotism 
consist  in  a  hate  towards  England. 

These  were  not  Nina's  thoughts.  She  liked  all  these  stories  of  a  time 
of  power  and  might,  when  the  Kearneys  were  great  chieftains,  and  thd 
old  castle  the  scene  of  revelry  and  feasting. 

She  drew  prettily,  and  it  amused  her  to  illustrate  the  curious  tales 
the  old  man  told  her  of  rays  and  forays,  the  wild  old  Ufe  of  sayage  chief- 
tains and  the  scarce  less  savage  conquerors.  On  one  of  these, — she  called  it 
**  The  Return  of  O'Cahamey," — she  bestowed  such  labour  and  study,  i>»*i 
her  uncle  would  sit  for  hours  watching  the  work,  not  knowing  if  his  heart 
were  more  stirred  by  the  claim  of  his  ancestor's  greatness,  or  by  the 
marvellous  skill  that  realized  the  whole  scene  before  him.  The  head  of 
the  young  chieftain  was  to  be  filled  in  when  Dick  came  home.  Mean- 
while, great  persuasions  were  being  used  to  induce  Tom  Gill  to  sit  for  a 
kern  who  had  shared  the  exile  of  his  masters,  but  had  afterwards  betrayed 
them  to  the  English ;  and  whether  Gill  had  heard  some  dropping  word  of 
the  part  he  was  meant  to  fill,  or  that  his  own  suspicion  had  taken  alarm 
from  certain  directions  the  young  lady  gave  as  to  the  expression  he  was 
to  assume,  certain  is  it  nothing  could  induce  him  to  comply,  and  go  down 
to  posterity  with  the  immortality  of  crime. 

The  little  long-neglected  drawing-room  where  Nina  had  set  up  her 
easol  became  now  the  usual  morning  lounge  of  the  old  man,  who  loved  to 
sit  and  watch  her  as  she  worked,  and,  what  amused  him  even  more,  listen 
while  she  talked.     It  seemed  to  him  like  a  revival  of  the  past  to  hear  of 
the  world,  that  gay  world  of  feasting  and  enjoyment,  of  which  for  so 
many  years  he  had  known  nothing  ;  and  here  he  was  back  in  it  again,  and 
with  grander  company  and  higher  names   than  he  ever  remembered. 
**  Why  was  not  Kate  like  her  ?  "  would  he  mutter  over  and  over  to  him- 
self.    Kate  was  a  good  girl,  fine-tempered  and  happy-hearted,  but  she 
had  no  accomplishments,  none  of  those  refinements  of  the  other.    If  he 
wanted  to  present  her  at  <*  the  Castle  **  one  of  these  days,  he  did  not  know 
if  she  would  have  tact  enou^toi  Vlbi^  ox^«^\\rQL\i^\iA\— ^tsa^ 
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to  make  kn.  actual  sensation,  as  much  by  her  grace  and  her  style  as  by 
her  beauty.  Kearney  never  came  into  the  room  where  she  was  without 
being  struck  by  the  elegance  of  her  demeanour,  the  way  she  would  rise 
to  receive  him,  her  step,  her  carriage,  the  very  disposal  of  her  drapery 
as  she  sat ;  the  modulated  tone  of  her  voice,  and  a  sort  of  purring  satisfac- 
tion as  she  took  his  hand  and  heard  his  praises  of  her,  spread  like  a 
charm  over  him,  so  that  he  never  knew  how  the  time  slipped  by  as  he  sat 
beside  her. 

**  Have  you  ever  written  to  your  father  since  you  came  here  ?  '*  asked 
he  one  day  as  they  talked  together. 

"Yes,  sir;  and  yesterday  I  got  a  letter  from  him.  Such  a  nice 
letter,  sir, — no  complainings,  no  reproaches  for  my  running  away ;  but  all 
sorts  of  good  wishes  for  my  happiness.  He  owns  he  was  sorry  to  have 
ever  thought  of  the  stage  for  me  ;  but  he  says  this  lawsuit  he  is  engaged 
in  about  his  grandfather's  will  may  last  for  years,  and  that  he  knew  I 
was  so  certain  of  a  great  success,  and  that  a  great  success  means  more 
than  mere  money,  he  fancied  that  in  my  triumph  he  would  reap  the 
recompence  for  his  own  disasters.  He  is  now,  however,  far  happier  that 
I  have  found  a  home,  a  real  home,  and  says,  *  Tell  my  lord  I  am  heartily 
ashamed  of  all  my  rudeness  with  regard  to  him,  and  would  willingly 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  end  of  Europe  to  ask  his  pardon ; '  and  say  besides 
that  <  when  I  shaJl  be  restored  to  the  fortune  and  rank  of  my  ancestors,* — you 
know,'*  added  she,  "he  is  a  prince,' — *  my  first  act  will  be  to  throw 
myself  at  his  feet  and  beg  to  be  forgiven  by  him.'  " 

**  What  is  the  property  ?  is  it  land  ?  "  asked  he,  with  the  half-suspect- 
fulness  of  one  not  fully  assured  of  what  he  was  listening  to. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  the  estate  is  in  Delos.  I  have  seen  the  plan  of  the 
grounds  and  gardens  of  the  palace,  which  are  princely.  Here,  on  this 
seal,"  said  she,  showing  the  envelope  of  her  letter,  "you  can  see  the 
arms  ;  papa  never  omits  to  use  it,  though  on  his  card  he  is  written  only 
*  of  the  princes  ' — a  form  observed  with  us." 

"  And  what  chance  has  he  of  getting  it  all  back  again  ?  " 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you ;  he  himself  is  sometimes  very 
confident,  and  talks  as  if  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  of  it." 

"  Used  your  poor  mother  to  believe  it  ?  "  asked  he,  half-tremulously. 

"I  can  scarcely  say,  sir;  I  can  barely  remember  her;  but  I  have 
heard  papa  blame  her  for  not  interesting  her  high  connections  in  England 
in  his  suit ;  he  often  thought  that  a  word  to  the  ambassador  at  Athens 
would  have  almost  decided  the  case." 

"  High  connections,  indeed  I  "  burst  he  forth.  "  By  my  conscience, 
they're  pretty  much  out  at  elbows,  like  himself ;  and  if  we  were  trying 
to  recover  our  own  right  to-morrow,  the  look-out  would  be  bleak  enough  !  " 

"  Papa  is  not  easily  cast  down,  sir ;  he  has  a  very  sanguine  spirit." 

"May  be,  you  think  it's  what  is  wanting  in  my  case,  eh,  Nina? 
Say  it  out ,  girl ;  tell  me,  I'd  be  the  better  for  a  litUe  ol  ^^^rt  ^ai^^  ^ 
hopefulness,  eh?" 
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**  Yon  could  not  change  to  anything  I  eoold  like  better  tliin  liut 
you  are,"  said  she,  taking  his  hand  and  kissing  it. 

*^  Ah,  you're  a  rare  one  to  say  coaxing  things,"  said  he,  looking  fimdlj 
on  her.  '*  I  believe  you'd  be  the  best  advocate  for  either  of  as  if  tk 
courts  would  let  you  plead  for  us." 

**  I  wish  they  would,  sir,"  said  she  proudly. 

*'  What  is  that  ?  "  cried  he,  suddenly ;  '*  sure  it's  not  putting  mjsdf 
you  are  in  the  picture  I  " 

*^  Of  course  I  am,  sir.  Was  not  the  O'Cahamey  yonr  ancestor?  Is 
it  likely  that  an  old  race  had  not  traits  of  feature  and  lineament  that  ages 
of  descent  could  not  efface  ?  I'd  swear  that  strong  brow  and  frank  loc^ 
must  be  an  heirloom." 

<' Faith  then,  almost  the  only  one  I"  said  he,  sigbing.  "Who's 
making  that  noise  out  there  ?  "  said  he,  rising  and  going  to  the  windov. 
'<  Oh,  it's  Kate  with  her  dogs.  I  often  tell  her  Bhe*d  keep  a  pair  of 
ponies  for  less  than  those  troublesome  brutes  cost  her." 

**  They  are  great  company  to  her,  she  says,  and  she  lives  so  much  in 
the  open  air." 

**I  know  she  does,"  said  he,  dropping  his  head  and  sitting  like  one 
whose*  thoughts  had  taken  a  brooding,  despondent  tnm. 

'*  One  more  sitting  I  must  have,  sir,  for  the  hair.  Yon  bad  it 
beautifully  yesterday ;  "it  fell  over  on  one  side  with  a  most  perfect  light  on 
a  large  lock  here.     Will  you  give  me  half  an  hour  to-morrow,  say  ?  " 

*'I  can't  promise  you,  my  dear.  Tom  Gill  «has  been  nrging  me 
to  go  over  to  Loughrea  for  the  fair;  and  if  we  go,  we  ongbt  to  be  there 
by  Saturday,  and  have  a  quiet  look  at  the  stock  before  the  sales  begin." 

**  And  are  you  going  to  bo  long  away  ?  "  said  she,  poutingly,  as  she 
leaned  over  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  suffered  her  cnrls  to  fall  half 
across  his  face. 

*'  I'll  be  right  glad  to  be  back  again,"  said  he,  pressing  her  bead  down 
till  he  could  kiss  her  cheek,  **  right  glad  I  " 


CHAPTER  VI. 

.Thi  **  Blue  Goat." 

The  **  Blue  Goat "  in  the  small  town  of  Moate  is  scarcely  a  model  bosiel. 
The  entrance-hall  is  too  much  encumbered  by  tramps  and  b^igars  of 
various  orders  and  ages,  who  not  only  resort  there  to  take  their  meals  and 
play  at  cards,  but  to  divide  the  spoil  and  settle  the  accounts  of  their 
several  **  industries,"  and  occasionally  to  clear  off  other  scores  which 
demand  police  interference.     On  the  left  is  the  bar ;  the  right-band  being 
used  as  the  office  of  a  land-agent,  is  besieged  by  crowds  of  country  people. 
in  whom,  if  language  is  to  be  trusted,  the  grievous  wrongs  of  land-tenme 
are  painfully  portrayed  —  nothing  but  complaint,  dogged  determinalioiit 
and  resistance  being  heard  on  e\Q»T^  %\d!^.    "^^xxA  \&\ft  \mx  ia  a  famg  kv* 
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ceilinged  apartment,  the  parlour  par  excellence^  only  used  by  distmgoished 
visitors,  and  reserved  on  one  especial  evening  of  the  week  for  the  meeting 
of  the  "  Goats,'*  as  the  members  of  a  club  call  themselves — the  chief, 
indeed  the  founder,  being  our  friend  Maurice  Kearney,  whose  title  of 
sovereignty  was  **  Buck-Goat,"  and  whose  portrait,  painted  by  a  native  artist 
and  presented  by  the  society,  figured  over  the  chimney-piece.  The  village 
Vandyke  would  seem  to  have  invested  largely  in  carmine,  and  though  far 
from  parsimonious  of  it  on  the  cheeks  and  the  nose  of  his  sitter,  he  was 
driven  to  work  off  some  of  his  superabundant  stock  on  the  cravat,  and 
even  the  hands,  which,  though  amicably  crossed  in  front  of  the  white- 
waistcoated  stomach,  are  fearfully  suggestive  of  some  recent  deed  of  blood. 
The  pleasant  geniality  of  the  countenance  is,  however,  reassuring.  Nor — 
except  a  decided  squint,  by  which  the  artist  had  ambitiously  attempted 
to  convey  a  humouristic  drollery  to  the  expression — is  there  anything 
sinister  in  the  portrait. 

An  inscription  on  the  frame  announces  that  this  picture  of  their 
respected  founder  was  presented,  on  his  fiftieth  birthday,  **  To  Maurice 
Kearney,  sixth  Viscount  Kilgobbin ;  *'  various  devices  of  "  caprine  *'  signi- 
ficance, heads,  horns,  and  hoofs,  profusely  decorating  the  frame.  If 
the  antiquarian  should  lose  himself  in  researches  for  the  origin  of  this 
society,  it  is  as  well  to  admit,  at  once,  that  the  landlord's  sign  of  the  "  Blue 
Goat "  gave  the  initiative  to  the  name,  and  that  the  worthy  associates 
derived  nothing  from  classical  authority,  and  never  assumed  to  be 
descendants  of  fauns  or  satyrs,  but  respectable  shopkeepers  of  Moate, 
and  unexceptional  judges  of  '*  poteen."  A  large  jug  of  this  insinuating 
liquor  figured  on  the  table,  and  was  called  '*  Goat*s-milk;  "  and  if  these 
humouristic  traits  are  so  carefully  enumerated,  it  is  because  they  com- 
prised all  that  was  specially  droll  or  quaint  in  these  social  gatherings,  the 
members  of  which  were  a  very  commonplace  set  of  men,  who  discussed 
their  little  local  topics  in  very  ordinary  fashion,  slightly  elevated,  perhaps, 
in  self-esteem,  by  thinking  how  little  the  outer  world  knew  of  their  dulness 
and  dreariness. 

As  the  meetings  were  usually  determined  on  by  the  will  of  the 
president,  who  announced  at  the  hour  of  separation  when  they  were  to 
reassemble,  and  as,  since  his  niece's  arrival,  Kearney  had  almost  totally 
forgotten  his  old  associates,  the  club-room  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the 
holy  of  holies,  and  was  occasionally  used  by  the  landlord  for  the  reception 
of  such  visitors  as  he  deemed  worthy  of  peculiar  honour. 

It  was  on  a  very  wet  night  of  that  especially  rainy  month  in  the  Irish 
calendar,  July,  that  two  travellers  sat  over  a  ^turf-fire  in  this  sacred 
chamber,  various  articles  of  their  attire  being  spread  out  to  dry  before 
the  blaze,  the  owners  of  which  actually  steamed  with  the  effects  of  the 
heat  upon  their  damp  habiliments. 

Some  fishing-tackle  and  two  knapsacks,  which  lay  in  a  comer,  showed 
they  were  pedestrians,  and  their  looks,  voice,  and  mA&Sk&x  ^^[k^^^skbs^^^ 
them  still  more  unmistakably  to  be  gen^m^u. 
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One  was  a  tall,  snnbamt,  soldier-like  man  of  six  or  seVen  and  ihizfy, 
powerfally  built,  and  with  that  solidity  of  gesture  and  firmness  of  tretd 
sometimes  so  marked  with  strong  men.  A  mere  glance  at  him  showed 
he  was  a  cold,  silent,  somewhat  haughty  man,  not  given  to  hasty  resdves 
or  in  any  way  impulsive,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  a  long  acquaintance 
with  him  would  not  have  revealed  a  great  deal  more.  He  had  served 
in  a  half  dozen  regiments,  and  although  all  declared  that  Henry  Lockwood 
was  an  honourable  fellow,  a  good  soldier,  and  thoroughly  **  safe  "— «  veiT 
meaning  epithet — there  were  no  very  deep  regrets  when  he  **  exchanged," 
nor  was  there,  perhaps,  one  man  who  felt  he  had  lost  his  **  pal "  by  his 
going.  He  was  now  in  the  Carbineers,  and  serving  as  an  extra  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Viceroy. 

Not  a  little  unlike  him  in  most  respects  was  the  man  who  sat  opposite 
him : — A  pale,  finely-featured,  almost  effeminate-looking  young  fellow, 
with  a  small  line  of  dark  moustache,  and  a  beard  en  Henri  Quaire^  to  the 
effect  of  which  a  collar  cut  in  Vandyke  fashion  gave  an  especial  signifi- 
cance.   Cecil  Walpole  was  disposed  to  be  pictorial  in  his  get-up,  and  the 
purple  dye  of  his  knickerbocker  stockings,  the  slouching  plumage  of  his 
Tyrol  hat,  and  the  graceful  hang  of  his  jacket,  had  excited  envy  in  qnarterB 
where  envy  was  fame.     He,   too,   was  on   the   viceregal    stafif,  being 
private   secretary  to  his  relative   the   Lord  Lieutenant,    during   whose 
absence  in  England  they  had  undertaken  a  ramble  to  the  Westmeath 
lakes,  not  very  positive  whether  their  object  was  to  angle  for  trout  or  to 
fish  for  that  *'  knowledge  of  L*eland,'*  so  popularly  sought  after  in  our  day, 
and  which  displays  itself  so  profusely  in  platform  speeches  and  letters  to 
The  Times,    Lockwood,  not  impossibly,  would  have  said  it  was  '*  to  do  a  bit 
of  walking  "  he  had  come.     He  had  gained  eight  pounds  by  that  indolent 
Phoonix  Park  life  he  was  leading,  and  he  had  no  fancy  to  go  back  to 
Leicestershire  too  heavy  for  his  cattle.     He  was  not — ^few  hunting  men 
are — an  ardent  fisherman  ;  and  as  for  the  vexed  question  of  L-ish  polities, 
he  did  not  see  why  he  was  to  trouble  his  head  to  unravel  the  puzzles  that 
were  too  much  for  Mr.  Gladstone ;  not  to  say,  that  he  felt  to  meddle  with 
these  matters  was  like  interfering  with  another  man's  department.     "  I 
don't  suspect,"  he  would  say,  ''  I  should  fancy  John  Bright  coming  down 
to  '  stables '  and  dictating  to  me  how  my  Irish  horses  should  be  shod, 
or  what  was  the  best  bit  for  a  *  borer.' "      He  saw,  besides,  that  the 
game  of  politics  was   a  game  of  compromises :  something  was  deemed 
admirable  now  that  had  been  hitherto  almost  execrable  ;  and  that  which 
was  utterly  impossible   to-day,  if  done   last  year  would   have   been  a 
triumphant  success,  and  consequently  he  pronounced  the  whole  thing  an 
*'  imposition  and  a  humbug."      *'  I  can  understand  a  right  and  a  wrong 
as  well  as  any  man,"  he  would  say,  '*but  I  know  nothing  about  things 
that  are  neither  or  both,  according  to  who*s  in  or  who's  out  of  the  Cabinet. 
Give  me  the  command  of  twelve  thousand  men,  let  me  divide  them  into 
three  flying  columns,  and  if  I  don't  keep  Lreland  quiet,  draft  me  into  a 
West  Indian  regiment,  that's  all,"     And  «a  Va  \k<b  \^^«k  ^t  iawoin^ 
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commissions,  passing  new  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  suspending  old  ones,  to 
do  what  he  or  any  other  intelligent  soldier  could  do  without  any  knavery 
or  any  corruption,  '*  John  Bright  might  tell  us,"  but  he  couldn't.  And  here 
it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  it  was  a  favourite  form  of  speech  with  him 
to  refer  to  this  illustrious  public  man  in  this  familiar  manner;  but 
always  to  show  what  a  condition  of  muddle  and  confusion  must  ensue  if 
we  followed  the  counsels  that  name  emblematized ;  nor  did  he  know  a 
more  cutting  sarcasm  to  reply  to  an  adversary  than  when  he  had  said  : 
«*  Oh,  John  Bright  would  agree  with  you,"  or,  **  I  don't  think  John  Bright 
could  go  further." 

Of  a  very  different  stamp  was  his  companion.  He  was  a  young 
gentleman  whom  we  cannot  more  easUy  characterize  than  by  calling  him, 
in  the  cant  of  the  day,  **  of  the  period."  He  was  essentially  the  most 
recent  product  of  the  age  we  live  in.  Manly  enough  in  some  things, 
he  was  fastidious  in  others  to  the  very  verge  of  effeminacy ;  an  aris- 
tocrat by  birth  and  by  predilection,  he  made  a  parade  of  democratic 
opinions.  He  affected  a  sort  of  Crichtonism  in  the  variety  of  his  gifts, 
and  as  linguist,  musician,  artist,  poet,  and  philosopher,  loved  to  display 
the  scores  of  things  he  might  be,  instead  of  that  mild,  very  ordinary 
young  gentleman  that  he  was.  He  had  done  a  little  of  almost  every- 
thing ;  he  had  been  in  the  Guards,  in  diplomacy,  in  the  House  for  a 
brief  session,  had  made  an  African  tour,  written  a  pleasant  little  book 
about  the  Nile,  with  the  illustrations  by  his  o\vn  hand.  Still  he  was 
greater  in  promise  than  performance.  There  was  an  opera  of  his  partly 
finished ;  a  five-act  comedy  almost  ready  for  the  stage ;  a  half-executed 
group,  he  had  left  in  some  studio  in  Rome,  showed  what  he  might  have 
done  in  sculpture.  When  his  distinguished  relative  the  Marquis  of 
Danesbury  recalled  him  from  his  post  as  secretary  of  legation  in  Italy, 
to  join  him  at  his  Irish  seat  of  government,  the  phrase  in  which  ho 
invited  him  to  return  is  not  without  its  significance,  and  we  give  it  as  it 
occurred  in  the  context: — **  I  have  no  fancy  for  the  post  they  have 
assigned  me,  nor  is  it  what  I  had  hoped  for.  They  say,  however,  I  shall 
succeed  here.  Xoits  verrons.  Meanwhile  I  remember  your  often  remarking, 
*  There  is  a  great  game  to  be  played  in  Ireland.'  Come  over  at  once  then, 
and  let  me  have  a  talk  with  you  over  it.  I  shall  manage  the  question  of 
your  leave,  by  making  you  private  secretary  for  the  moment.  We 
shall  have  many  difficulties,  but  Ireland  will  be  the  worst  of  them.  Do 
not  delay  therefore :  for  I  shall  only  go  over  to  be  sworn  in,  &c.,  and  return 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  Church  Bill,  and  I  should  like  to  see  you  in 
Dublin  (and  leave  you  there)  when  I  go." 

Except  that  they  were  both  members  of  the  household,  and  English 
by  birth,  there  was  scarcely  a  tie  between  these  very  dissimilar  natures ; 
but  somehow  the  accidents  of  daily  life,  stronger  than  the  traits  of  dis- 
position, threw  them  into  intimacy,  and  they  agreed  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  ^'  to  see  something  of  Ireland ; "  and  with  this  wise  resolve  they  had 
set  out  on  that  half-fishing  excarsion,  which,  having  taken  them  over  the 
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Westmeaih  lakes,  now  was  directing  ihem  to  the  Shannon,  bat  wifli  u 
infirmity  of  purpose  to  which  lack  of  sport  and  disastrons  wefttherireR 
contributing  powerfully  at  the  moment  we  have  presented  them  to  oc 
reader. 

To  employ  the  phrase  which  it  is  possible  each  might  have  nsA 
they  **  liked  each  other  well  enough  " — that  is,  each  found  somethisgiD 
the  other  he  ^*  could  get  on  with ;"  but  there  was  no  stronger  tk  d 
regard  or  friendship  between  them,  and  each  thought  he  perceiTed  txm 
flaw  of  pretension,  or  affected  wisdom,  or  selfishness,  or  vanity,  in  ike 
other;  and  actually  believed  he  amused  himself  by  its  display.  1b 
natures,  tastes,  and  dispositions,  they  were  miles  asnnder,  and  disagree- 
ment between  them  would  have  been  unceasing  on  every  subject,  lad 
they  not  both  been  gentlemen.  It  was  this  alone — this  gentlemas 
element — made  their  companionship  possible,  and,  in  the  long  nm,  not 
unpleasant.  So  much  more  has  good  breeding  to  do  in  the  eomsom 
working  of  daily  life  than  the  more  valuable  qualities  of  mind  ini 
temperament. 

Though  much  younger  than  his  companion,  Walpole  took  the  lead  io 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  journey,  determined  where  and  how  long 
they  should  halt,  and  decided  on  the  route  next  to  be  taken ;  the  other 
showing  a  real  or  affected  indifference  on  all  these  matters,  and  makisg 
of  his  town-bred  apathy  a  very  serviceable  quality  in  the  midst  of  Iiish 
barbarism  and  desolation.  On  politics,  too — if  that  be  the  name  for  sndi 
light  convictions  as  thoy  entertained — they  differed ;  the  soldier's  idets 
being  formed  on  what  he  fancied  would  be  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington's 
opinion,  and  consisting  in  what  he  called  **  putting  down."  Walpole  was  s 
promising  Whig;  that  is,  one  who  coquets  with  Radical  notions,  but 
fastidiously  avoids  contact  with  the  mob  ;  and  who,  fervently  believing  ihst 
all  popular  concessions  are  spurious  if  not  stamped  with  Whig  approval, 
would  like  to  treat  the  democratic  leaders  as  forgers  and  knaves. 

If,  then,  there  was  not  much  of  similarity  between  these  two  men  to 
attach  them  to  each  other,  there  was  what  served  for  a  bond  of  onion : 
they  belonged  to  the  same  class  in  life,  and  used  pretty  nigh  the  same 
forms  for  their  expression  of  like  and  dislike ;  and,  as  in  traffic,  it 
contributes  wonderfully  to  the  facilities  of  business  to  use  the  same 
money,  so,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  will  the  habit  to  estimate 
things  at  the  same  value  conduce  to  very  easy  relations,  and  something 
almost  like  friendship. 

While  they  sat  over  the  fire  awaiting  their  supper,  each  had  lighted 
a  cigar,  busying  himself  from  time  to  time  in  endeavouring  to  dry  some 
drenched  article  of  dress,  or  extracting  from  damp  and  dripping  pockets 
their  several  contents. 

**  This,  then,"  said  the  younger  man, — "  this  is  the  pictmresqne  LreUuid 
our  tourist  writers  tell  us  of;  and  the  land  where  Ths  Times  says  the 
traveller  will  find  more  to  interest  him  than  in  the  Tyrol  or  the  Ober* 
land  I " 
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<<  What  about  the  climate  ?  *'  said  the  other,  in  a  deep  bass  voice. 
'<  Mild  and  moist,  I  believe,  are  the  epithets ;  that  is,  it  makes  you 
damp  and  it  keeps  you  so.'* 
"  And  the  inns  ?  " 

''The  inns,  it  is  admitted,  might  be  better;  but  the  traveller  is 
admonished  against  fastidiousness,  and  told  that  the  prompt  spirit  of 
obligeance,  the  genial  cordiality,  he  will  meet  with,  are  more  than  enough 
to  repay  him  for  the  want  of  more  polished  habits  and  mere  details  of 
comfort  and  convenience." 

**  Botten  humbug !     I  don't  want  cordiality  from  my  innkeeper." 
"  I  should  think  not !     As,  for  instance,  a  bit  of  carpet  in  this  room 
would  be  worth  more  than  all  the  courtesy  that  showed  us  in." 

'*  What  was  that  lake  called,  the  first  place  I  mean  ? "  asked 
Lockwood. 

''  Loch  Iron.  I  shouldn't  say  but  with  better  weather  it  might  be 
pretty." 

A  half  grunt  of  dissent  was  all  the  reply,  and  Walpole  went  on : 
''It's  no  use  painting  a  landscape  when  it  is  to  be  smudged  all  over 
with  Indian  ink.  There  are  no  tints  in  mountains  swathed  in  mist,  no 
colour  in  trees  swamped  with  moisture;  everything  seems  so  imbued 
with  damp,  one  fancies  it  would  take  two  years  in  the  tropics  to  dry 
Ireland." 

"I  asked  that  fellow  who  showed  us  the  way  here,  why  he  didn't 
pitch  off  those  wet  rags  he  wore,  and  walk  away  in  all  the  dignity  of 
nakedness." 

A  large  dish  of  rashers  and  eggs,  and  a  mess  of  Irish  stew,  which  the 
landlord  now  placed  on  the  table,  with  a  foaming  jug  of  malt,  seemed  to 
rally  them  out  of  their  ill-temper ;  and  for  some  time  they  talked  away  in 
a  more  cheerful  tone. 

"  Better  than  I  hoped  for,"  said  Walpole. 
"  Fair  I " 

"  And  that  ale,  too— I  suppose  it  is  called  ale — is  very  tolerable." 
"It's  downright  good.  Let  us  have  some  more  of  it."  And  he  shouted, 
"  Master  !  "  at  the  top  of  his  voice.     "  More  of  this,"  said  Lockwood, 
touching  the  measure.     "  Beer  or  ale,  which  is  it  ?  " 

"  Castle  Bellingham,  sir,"  replied  the  landlord ;  "  beats  all  the  Bass 
and  Allsopp  that  ever  was  brewed.** 
"You  think  so,  eh?" 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,  sir.  The  club  that  sits  here  had  a  debate  on  it  one 
night,  and  put  it  to  the  vote,  and  there  wasn't  one  man  for  the  English 
liquor.  My  lord  there,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  portrait,  "  sent  an 
account  of  it  all  to  Saunders*  newspaper." 

While  he  left  the  room  to  fetch  the  ale  the  travellers  both  fixed  their 
eyes  on  the  picture,  and  Walpole,  rising,  read  out  the  inscription, — 
"Viscount  Kilgobbui." 

"  There's  no  such  title,"  said  the  other,  bluntly. 
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" Lord  Kilgobbin— Kilgobbin.    Where  did  I  hear  that  name  before?" 

« In  a  dream,  perhaps/' 

"  No,  no.  I  have  heard  it,  if  I  could  only  remember  where  and  how! 
I  say,  landlord,  where  does  his  lordship  live  ?  "  and  he  pointed  to  the 
portrait. 

**  Beyond,  at  the  Castle,  sir.  You  can  see  it  from  the  door  without 
when  the  weather's  fine." 

**  That  must  mean  on  a  very  rare  occasion ! "  said  Liockwood,  gravely. 

'*  No,  indeed,  sir.  It  didn't  begin  to  rain  on  Tuesday  last  till  after 
three  o'clock." 

«  Magnificent  climate ! "  exclaimed  Walpole,  enthusiastically. 

<<It  is  indeed,  sir.  Glory  be  to  God  I'*  said  the  landlord,  with  ao 
honest  gravity  that  set  them  both  off  laughing. 

**  How  about  this  club — does  it  meet  often  ?  " 

**It  used,  sir,  to  meet  every  Thursday  evening,  and  my  lord  never 
missed  a  night,  but  quite  lately  he  took  it  in  his  head  not  to  come  out  in 
the  evenings.  Some  say  it  was  the  rheumatism,  and  more  says  it*8  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country ;  though,  the  Lord  be  praised  for  it,  tiiera 
wasn't  a  man  fired  at  in  the  neighbourhood  since  Easter,  and  lie  was  a 
peeler." 

**  One  of  the  constabulary  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir;  a  dirty,  mean  chap,  that  was  looking  after  a  poor  boy  that 
set  fire  to  Mr.  Hagin's  ricks,  and  that  was  over  a  year  ago.*' 

**  And  naturally  forgotten  by  this  time  ?  " 

*'  By  coorse  it  was  forgotten.  Ould  Mat  Hagin  got  a  presentment 
for  the  damage  out  of  the  grand  jury,  and  nobody  was  the  worse  for  it 
at  all." 

.  **  And  so  the  club  is  smashed,  eh  ?  " 

**  As  good  as  smashed,  sir ;  for  whenever  any  of  them  comes  now  of 
an  evening,  he  just  goes  into  the  bar  and  takes  his  glass  there.'*  He 
sighed  heavily  as  he  said  this,  and  seemed  overcome  with  sadness. 

^*  I'm  trying  to  remember  why  the  name  is  so  familiar  to  me.  I  know 
I  have  heard  of  Lord  Kilgobbin  before,"  said  Walpole. 

**  May  be  so,"  said  the  landlord,  respectfully.  «*  You  may  have  read 
in  books  how  it  was  at  Kilgobbin  Castle  King  James  came  to  stop  after 
the  Boyne ;  that  he  held  a  *  coort '  there  in  the  big  drawing-room, — ^they 
call  it  the  ^  throne-room '  ever  since, — and  slept  two  nights  at  the  Castle 
afterwards  ?  " 

^*  That's  something  to  see,  Walpole,"  said  Lockwood. 

"  So  it  is.  How  is  that  to  be  managed,  landlord  ?  Does  his  lordship 
permit  strangers  to  visit  the  Castle  ?  " 

''  Nothing  easier  than  that,  sir,"  said  the  host,  who  gladly  embraced 
a  project  that  should  detain  his  guests  at  the  inn.  **  My  lord  went 
through  the  town  this  morning,  on  his  way  to  Longhrea  bxr ;  but  the 
young  ladies  is  at  home  ;  and  you've  only  to  send  over  a  message,  and 
say  you'd  like  to  see  the  place,  and  they'll  be  proud  to  show  it  to  jou**^ 
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^*  Let  ns  send  our  c&rds,  with  a  line  in  pencil,"  said  Walpole,  in  a 
whisper  to  his  friend. 

**  And  there  are  young  ladies  there  ?  "  asked  Lockwood. 

**  Two  horn  heanties  ;  it's  hard  to  say  which  is  handsomest/'  replied 
the  host,  overjoyed  at  the  attraction  his  neighhonrhood  possessed. 

**  I  suppose  that  will  do  ?  "  said  Walpole,  showing  what  he  had  written 
on  his  card. 

'*  Yes,  perfectly." 

**  Despatch  this  at  once.  I  mean  early  to-morrow;  and  let  your 
messenger  ask  if  there  he  an  answer.    How  far  is  it  off  ?  " 

**  A  little  over  twelve  miles,  sir ;  hut  I've  a  mare  in  the  stahle  will 
*  rowle '  ye  over  in  an  hour  and  quarter." 

**A11  right.  We'll  settle  on  everything  after  breakfast  to-morrow. 
And  the  landlord  withdrew,  leaving  them  once  more  alone. 

**  This  means,"  said  Lockwood,  drearily,  **  we  shall  have  to  pass  a 
day  in  this  wretched  place." 

*'  It  will  take  a  day  to  dry  our  wet  clothes  ;  and,  all  things  considered, 
one  might  bo  worse  off  than  hero.  Besides  I  shall  want  to  look  over  my 
notes.  I  have  done  next  to  nothing,  up  to  this  time,  about  the  Land 
Question." 

**  I  thought  that  the  old  follow  with  the  cow,  the  fellow  I  gave  a  cigar 
to,  had  made  you  up  in  your  tenant-right  affair,"  said  Lockwood. 

"  He  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  information  ;  he  exposed 
some  of  the  evils  of  tenancy  at  will  as  ably  as  I  ever  heard  them  treated, 
but  he  was  occasionally  hard  on  the  landlord." 

•*  I  suppose  one  word  of  truth  never  came  out  of  his  mouth  ! " 

**  On  the  contrary,  real  knowledge  of  Ireland  is  not  to  be  acquired 
from  newspapers  ;  a  man  must  see  Ireland  for  himself, — see  it,'*  repeated 
he,  with  strong  emphasis. 

"And  then?" 

**  And  then,  if  he  be  a  capable  man,  a  reflecting  man,  a  man  in  whom 
the  perceptive  power  is  joined  to  the  social  faculty " 

"  Look  here,  Cecil :  one  hearer  won't  make  a  house  :  don't  try  it  on 
speechifying  to  me.  It's  all  humbug  coming  over  to  look  at  Ireland. 
You  may  pick  up  a  little  brogue,  but  it's  all  you'll  pick  up  for  your 
journey."  After  this,  for  him,  unusually  long  speech,  he  finished  his 
glass,  lighted  his  bedroom  candle,  and  nodding  a  good-night,  strolled 
away. 

**  I'd  give  a  crown  to  know  where  I  heard  of  you  before ! "  said 
Walpole,  as  he  stared  up  at  the  portrait. 
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At  Norkoping  we  remained  three  days,  haying  at  last  reached  the  shores  o£ 
the  Baltic  Sea,  some  ninety  miles  only  from  Stockholm.  We  were  anzions 
to  obtain  good  charts  of  the  coast :  so  tried  on  hoard  all  the  steamers : 
they  had  none  to  spare ;  bat  at  last  the  mate  of  one  introduce^  mo  to  aa 
office  where  I  was  speedily  served  with  two  admirable  charts  of  the  Baltie 
Sea  and  Malar  Lake,  at  the  small  sum  of  two  rix  dollars =2«.  4d.  We 
laid  in  stores  of  biscuits,  tea,  and  brandy,  for  onr  sea- voyage,  and  started 
early  on  a  calm  rainy  morning,  with  a  low  barometer.  After  three  miles' 
final  windings  of  the  Gotha  Biver,  we  entered  the  Bra  Yiken,  a  long  gaU, 
the  water  quite  salt,  and  seaweed  surrounding  us  in  place  of.  the  water- 
lilies.  The  wind  rose,  and  the  waves  with  it:  so  we  bad  to  paddk 
against  a  strong  head-wind  and  chopping  sea,  but  by  sunset  reached 
Qvarsebo. 

We  landed,  hauled  the  canoes  up,  and  were  preparing  for  a  walk 
inland,  when  a  small  boy  made  his  appearance,  and  after  a  good  stare,  raa 
away.  Shortly  he  reappeared  with  his  sister,  a  gazelle-like  yoong  ladj 
of  eighteen.  She  immediately  asked  us  in  Grerman  where  we  bad  come 
from,  where  we  were  going,  what  we  called  the  boats,  to  what  countrj 
we  belonged,  whether  such  boats  were  safe,  whether  we  bad  been  f$it 
whether  the  wind  was  not  too  strong  for  us ;  in  short,  she  asked  fifty 
questions  without  waiting  for  one  answer.  When  she  had  composed  her- 
self by  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  kayaks,  we  inquired  of  her  whether 
we  might  deposit  them  in  the  bam  for  the  night.  She  soon  brought  oat 
a  cottager,  and  the  boats  were  at  once  safely  housed. 

By  this  time  it  was  dark,  and  we  all  walked  together  up  the  road, 
winding  in  and  out  of  the  rocky  crags,  until  we  reached  a  nice  little 
country-house  ;  the  young  lady  then  gave  us  full  directions  for  fin^liTig  the 
inn,  and  having  earnestly  inquired  as  to  the  exact  time  we  should  start  in 
the  morning,  she  and  her  brother  entered  their  house. 

16th  Au/fust, — ^Daylight  told  us  more  than  we  had  perceived  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  revealed  to  us  two  good  houses,  one  inn,  fonr  cottages, 
and  several  bams  alongside  the  road  that  we  had  ascended  last  evening, 
down  which  we  now  came  towards  the  water,  and  espied  the  charm- 
ing young  German  lady  and  her  brother.  She  told  us  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  had  been  waiting  ever  since  six  o'clock  to  see  ns  start.  She, 
and  her  brother  and  sister,  were  on  a  visit  from  Germany  to  their  SwedUi 
aunt  and  cousins ;  and  on  proceeding  farther,  opposite  to  their  hoiise»  ne 
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met  them  all.  Remote  as  was  this  village,  their  chignons,  and  high 
heels,  and  panniers,  were  worthy  of  Paris.  The  fair  cousin  of  oar 
German  friend,  like  every  Swedish  lady  we  had  yet  met  who  could  speak 
English,  wore  spectacles,  and  was  decidedly  out  of  her  teens ;  with  frank 
and  with  <' uncurbed  plainness''  she  proceeded  to  interrogate  us  in 
English.  We  endeavoured  to  satisfy  these  ladies  by  giving  them  a 
general  outline  of  our  cruise,  and  then  wended  our  way  down  to  the  bam. 
Here  were  some  fifty  or  sixty  peasants  awaiting  us :  so,  after  getting  out 
our  boats,  still  one  more  lecture  was  expected. 

We  now  coasted  on  from  headland  to  headland,  and  from  island  to 
island,  until  the  shores  widened,  and  the  clear  horizon  bounded  the 
circling  sea.  Towards  mid-day  the  sun's  rays  becoming  powerful,  we 
hauled  up  under  some  shady  trees,  in  a  pretly  little  bay.  Later  on,  wo 
again  paddled  forth ;  the  shores  assumed  a  new  appearance — ^high  rugged 
clifis  and  perilous  steeps  precipitous  to  the  water's  edge — whilst  in  the 
distance  small  rocky  islands  spangled  the  heaving  ocean. 

The  wind  had  quieted  down — a  dead  glassy  calm  lay  round  us — ^tho 
only  movement  or  sound  to  be  heard  was  that  of  the  long  ground-swell, 
rolling  in  from  the  south-east,  and  crashing  on  the  rocks  wiUi  a  low  thud 
like  very  distant  thunder.  To  land  every  now  and  then  on  those  islands 
was  necessary  in  order  to  take  the  bearings  and  lay  off  the  next  course, 
but  easier  said  than  done ;  for  on  coming  alongside  the  rocks,  we  floated 
at  one  moment  close  to  a  pleasant  landing-step,  and  the^  next  moment  wo 
were  eight  or  ten  feet  below  it,  and  all  rock  in  the  wake  of  the  sweU  was 
covered  with  brown  slime.  The  only  way  then  was  to  watch  for  the  boat 
rising,  and  before  coming  to  the  summit  of  its  rise,  to  spring  out,  hauling 
the  boat  instantaneously  after  one  on  ta  the  rock  above  reach  of  the  water. 
Most  of  these  islands  are  masses  of  rock  rising  perpendicularly  out  of  deep 
water,  so  that  if  one  misses  footing  and  slips,  the  only  resource  is  to  get 
on  board  the  canoe  again,  as  no  one  could  land  from  the  swimming 
posture,  owing  to  the  slimy  and  precipitous  nature  of  the  rock.  This, 
however,  only  applies  to  those  islands  at  a  good  distance  from  the  shore. 
Those  which  form  the  close  network  along  the  Baltic  coast  are  well 
wooded,  with  shoal  water  around,  the  swell  completely  broken,  and  a  deep 
channel  winding  in  amongst  them. 

The  weather  now  turned  thick — so  we  steered  a  straight  course  for  the 
Femorehufnid  lighthouse;  but  the  sun  had  already  gone  down  some 
time  before  we  sighted  it.  The  lighthouse  is  a  most  peculiar  building, 
standing  at  the  extremity  of  a  rocky  cape ;  it  consists  of  a  red-stained 
wooden  cottage,  with  one  square  white  patch  on  the  wall  facing  the  sea  ; 
in-  the  centre  of  the  patch  is  fastened  a  large  camphine  lamp,  with  an 
extraordinary  little  chimney  starting  up  the  wall,  then  branching  out,  to 
clear  the  wide  overspreading  Swiss-like  roof.  This  is  the  pilot-station ;  - 
but  as  we  paddled,  on  seeing  no  one  about,  wo  gave  a  loud  Australian 
'*  cooee."  Lnmediately  two  or  three  men  and  a  woman  ran  out  of  i2L<b 
house;  then  one  rushed  back,  and  re-appeaxod  mMk  «iiVX<»^i^^>^dKa^^<^sgpL 
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wbicb  thej  all  had  a  good  onc-evcd  stare  at  us  us  vo  passed  r 
cfipo  and  entered  Oilu  Band.     Soon  a  ikint  ontliQe  of  ifaa  littk  ^ 
became  visible  at  Ibe  end  nf  Uie   Bund.     The  bnrden  of  a 
Upon  ns,  but  the  dangers  of  fog  wero  lessoned  as  the  mooa  i 
paddled  into  the  light  bay  in  the  centre  of  the  village. 


Slad 

I  com! 

I  blow 

I  Pad(i 

I  body 


Not  e,  man  to  be  seen.  We  landed  alongsido  the  Utile  pt«r.  ftt  * 
steamers  cal!  on  their  way  l.o  and  from  Stockholm,  and  banled  tbo  boati 
ap  on  to  it.  We  then  started  off  to  find  the  inn,  and  hsving  wabd 
throngh  the  village,  Beeing  nothing  that  looked  at  all  likely  to  Im  aoe,  <« 
went  np  to  the  door  of  a  cottage  on  the  hill  above  th«  Ian  ding- place. 
Onr  knocks  vere  at  last  answered  by  a  woman,  and  to  onr  inquire* 
for  the  inn,  sho  exclaimed,  "  Hyar  I  hyar  !  "  evidently  signitying  *^i^^  At 
knew  English,  and  meant  to  say,  "Here,  here."  We  retamed  \ 
landing,  pi  ace  for  our  canoes,  placed  them  in  the  enlrnnce-hnll, 
they  completely  filled,  and  we  ourselves  entered  a  large  upper  < 
with  slanting  ceiling.  On  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  pile 
prepared  to  make  np  for  any  nnmber.  Though  this  proved  i 
Grand  Hotel  of  the  watering-place  of  OiJi>,  we  conld  got  notbieg  I 
tlack  bread  and  butter,  eggs,  milk,  and  hot  water  for  dinner. 

IGlli. — On  waking  and  looking  out  of  the  window,  the  prospnetfl  ■ 
coming  day's  voyage  were  not  of  the  livehest.    A  slrocg  K.N.E.  ' 
blowing,  and  our  couraea  during  the  day  would  be  mostly  in  tlint  dirt 
Paddling  i^nst  a  head-wind  is  vrry  woll  now  nnd  then  ;  on< 
body  assume  a  mnchine-hke  mode  of  working — s  kind  of  ewuig  rtnka, 
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\vhicli  one  continueB  without  much  thought  for  almost  any  length  of  time  ; 
but  after  luncheon  and  towards  evening  one  gets  impatient  at  making  so 
little  progress,  and  it  becomes  anything  but  pleasant.  One  feels  inclined 
to  go  ever  so  far  out  of  the  course  to  get  under  the  lee  of  even  the 
smallest  rock,  just  for  the  change  of  a  moment's  smooth  water,  a  lull  in 
the  wind,  and  escape  from  the  blinding  spray. 

Having  crossed  the  Orsbaken,  a  broad  stretch  of  water  which  runs 
inland  some  twenty  miles  to  the  town  of  Nykoping,  wo  passed  the 
Ledskar  light,  of  similar  construction  with  that  at  Femorehufnid. . 

From  thence,  the  deep  channel  which  the  steamers  use  takes  a  very 
roundabout  course,  in  towards  the  mainland :  so  we  made  a  short  cut 
among  the  islands  to  meet  the  channel  again.  The  whole  way  we  were 
putting  up  flights  of  ducks,  geese,  and  snipe,  but  were  unable  to  shoot 
them,  simply  for  want  of  a  gun.  The  breeze  was  very  fresh,  and  about 
midday  we  hauled  up  on  an  island,  between  which  and  another, 
200  yards  off,  lay  the  channel.  At  its  ingress  and  egress  were  buoys 
and  landmarks  in  profusion ;  and  during  a  couple  of  hours  spent  on  the 
island  in  rest,  dinner,  and  a  walk,  numerous  timber- vessels  passed  us  at  a 
rattling  pace  with  a  roaring,  scrunching  sound,  owing  to  their  being 
clinker-built,  and  running  dead  before  the  stiff  breeze,  which,  in  all 
probability,  outside  was  a  hard  gale,  the  wind  being  sufficient,  but  the  sea 
here  not  having  room  enough  to  get  up. 

On  leaving  this  island,  we  paddled  across  a  long  stretch  of  water :  the 
short  seas,  being  of  a  thin  crested  nature,  broke  over  us  and  gave  us  a  thorou^ 
ducking.  Then  we  entered  another  of  the  n«irrow  channels,  winding  in 
amongst  precipitous  uninhabited  islands,  and  came  out  into  a  large  open 
bay,  Tviiren,  out  of  the  opposite  side  of  which  runs  Safcisund,  the  pilot- 
station  mentioned  to  us  in  the  morning.  We  had  just  come  in  sight  of 
this  station,  about  two  miles  dead  to  windward,  when  we  observed  that 
the  thunderstorm,  which  had  been  brewing  all  the  afternoon  to  leeward, 
was  now  working  up  to  windward,  and  clouds  of  inky  black  were  stretching 
round  to  join  the  war-clouds  gathering  on  the  horizon.  As  time  went  on, 
darker  and  darker  grew  the  rolling  mists,  and  roofs  of  a  house  and  bam 
becoming  visible  above  the  rocks  of  the  large  island  of  Ringso  on  our 
right  hand,  looked  tempting  enough.  Two  or  three  vivid  flashes,  and 
then  the  cross  blue  lightning  seemed  to  open  the  breast  of  heaven.  The 
question  was  decided.  We  paddled  swiftly  into  the  small  bay,  ran  the 
boats  out  on  the  grass,  and  had  just  got  our  mackintoshes  on  when  the 
first  heavy  rain  began  to  fall.  There  was  a  peculiarly  close  feeling, 
thunderous  vapour  as  a  substitute  for  air,  and  from  the  wild  look  of  the 
sky,  and  the  still  wilder  appearance  of  the  rocks  and  trees,  as  stained 
with  deepest  purple,  we  felt  we  had  done  wisely  to  seek  some  shelter  from 
the  pitiless  storm. 

We  reached  the  houses ;  the  people  stared  at  us  with  round  wide- 
opened  eyes,  reiterating  vacantly,  "  Ja,  so — o— o— o— o !  "  and  seemed 
peither  inclined  to  toil  to  unravel  the  mystery  oC  q^  \Kii\5QA:^  t^^x 

VOL.  xxn. — ^No.  181.  '•  ^^» 


r  BctiosB.     We  mado  the  woman  Dndorataad  tluit  we 
I  bread,  and  hot  water ;  thou  we  walked  oat  in  tho 
barn,  as  the  famiture  of  tlte  room  eerved  to  Bhow  H 
Bjuet  sloop  there. 

We  found  a  very  nice  lower  compartnicnl  in  wliiel 
iind  on  the  first  floor  a  fiue  hayloft.     Wo  Btowod 
entered  the  house,  and  eot  to  work  to  make  tea.      Th 
BOme  cigars,  and  we  all  proceeded  to  the  next  room, 
a  large  fire  like  that  of  n  forge,  eat  down  and  smoked 
did  not  nndersteiid  Oemian,  and  we  did  not  nndera 
re-entering  the  largo  room,  we  fonnd  the  beds    all 
family  turned  in,  having  kindly  reserved  for  na  ono  bei 
overgrown  fee  ding -trongh.     But  we  preferred  oleftn 
and,  therefore,  lit  our  lanterns  and  departed  to  the  boi 

We  stambled  up  the  crazy  old  Indder,  with  hnlf 
then,  to  make  all  Rccore,  hanled  it  up  after  na  on  to 
then  opened  Ihe  kind  of  wooden  window,  and  tombld 
large  beam  into  the  hay,  taking  good  care  to  pnt  oni 
first,  we  lay  iovn  wet  as  we  were,  but  finding  it 
opened  oar  packs  all  in  the  dark,  fumbled  out  a  coi 
somehow  got  the  clothes  on  with  about  as  much  ha;  i 
fell  asleep;  but  presently  H.,  having  shifted  Ms  iq 
nndcr  a  small  hole  in  tho  roof,  and  consequently  re«eii 
fed  from  the  thunderstorm  still  noisily  raging.  This  ■ 
he,  in  searching  for  a  better  berth,  woke  m 
if  pohition,  got  nnder  another  wator-spout. 
We  slept  on  comfortably  enough,  howeve 
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<    following  the  coast-line  down  these  bays  made  their  waters  nm  at  an 
I    angle  to  the  sturdy  seas  of  the  channel. 

i  From  Bokosund  lighthouse  we  proposed  to  make  a  short  cut  amongst 

t  the  islands  across  to  the  little  town  Trosa,  on  the  mainland.  This  cut  off 
I  about  four  miles :  the  passage  in  parts  broad,  but  veiy  shallow,  was, 
I  according  to  the  ehart,  unnayigable.  And  for  ordinaiy  boats  the  chart 
prored  to  be  correct,  as  we  traversed  a  long  fiord  with  a  bright  sandy 
r  bottom,  in  some  places  but  a  few  inches  under  water,  only  just  enough  to 
I     float  our  canoes. 

I  Now  and  then  we  had  to  break  through  large  beds  of  rushes,  exactly 

i-     similar  to  those  we  had  met  with  on  fresh-water  lakes,  and  on  tasting  the 

water  the  salt  was  scarcely  appreciable.     This  was  owing  to  a  small  river 

I     running  through  Trosa  into  the  Baltic  at  this  point ;  so  we  traced  the 

I     mouth  of  this  little  river  by  following  a  long  straight  mud  pier,  which,  as 

r     it  nears  the  town,  becomes  more  stony,  until  at  last  it  develops  into  a 

well-built  stone  quay.     We  paddled  up  the  river  amongst  small  cottages, 

with  curious-shaped  boats  moored  to  the  banks,  until  the  little  old  wooden 

bridge,  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much,  appeared  in  sight.     The  Swedes 

say  of  a  man  who  has  no  special  occupation  that  he  is  like  the  Mayor  of 

Trosa,  who  has  nothing  to  do  all  day  but  to  fish  from  the  bridge.     Ruhe 

ist  die  erste  Burgerpflicht.     The  rain  was  pouring,  however,  and  the 

mayor  was  not  at  his  post. 

The  arrival  of  two  canoes  under  the  bridge  of  this  quiet  town  caused 
much  excitement  in  its  population :  they  soon  flocked  down  to  what  is  a 
mere  ditch  of  some  fifl^een  feet  width,  though  dignified  by  the  name  of  river. 
Men  were  soon  procured  to  carry  the  boats  up  to  the  little  inn,  where  we 
found  ourselves  most  comfortable,  remaining  there  for  two  days. 

The  greater  part  of  this  primitive  town  lay  before  the  windows  of  our 
hotel,  consisting  of  the  market-place,  divided  in  two  by  the  aforesaid  ditch. 
Fronting  us,  at  the  other  end  of  the  square,  was  the  town-hall,  a  small 
wooden  house,  the  upper  part  forming  the  meeting-chamber  and  the  lower 
part  being  a  stable.  On  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  a  peculiar  erection — a 
clock-tower,  above  which  is  a  steeple  surmounted  by  an  overgrown 
weathercock.  The  other  houses  were  small  stores,  like  cottages,  all  built 
of  red-stained  wood  with  red-tiled  roofs.  Our  boats  were  placed  in  a  kind 
of  shed  behind  the  inn,  and  locked  up.  Very  soon  the  people  found  that 
the  landlady  possessed  the  key,  and  the  usual  exhibition  commenced. 

19th. — ^The  gale,  which  had  been  blowing  from  the  northward  and 
eastward  for  the  last  five  days,  was  to-day  stronger  than  ever.  As  we 
were  under  weigh  at  six,  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  Sodertelge ;  but  on 
entering  the  long  arm  of  the  Bsdtic,  which  stretches  inland  to  Sodertelge, 
we  found  a  short,  heavy  sea,  and  met  the  gale  face  to  flEtce.  We  first 
tried  along  the  left  shore,  hoping  to  get  under  the  lee  of  some  of  the 
headlands ;  but  as  this  did  not  avail,  we  crossed  to  the  opposite  shore, 
along  which  were  numerous  islands.  By  dodging  under  the  lee  of  these 
islands,  we  advanced  pretty  fiurly,  until  it  bQcaiao  ^d.^uHi  Vl!w^\»  ^^  issna^. 


cut  ftoroBS  again.      The  vatcT  here  beiog  ahaUower,   Ui«  seas  wfl 
Bborter  than  those  we  first  met  tossing  the  white  foam  from  their  a 

After  a  very  wet  crossing  we  landed  on  a  smnll  tsUtxl,  kM  lW 
water  oat  of  the  cnuous,  and  eot  ourselves  to  ngbts.  As  m  ffAi 
on  the  fiord  narrowed  to  the  width  of  the  Tbomos  nt  RichmanL  V 
conrae  hero  the  sens  were  qniettid  down  to  a  mere  rip]>le,  tbon^  b 
breeze  continued  na  strong  as  cvor.  This  Btalo  of  nlTairfl  luted  itM 
four  miles,  when,  on  arriving  at  a  pool  bejond  which  the  fiord  <rilM 
again,  wo  landed,  and  remained  a  good  time  ondcr  shelter  of  s  ot|I 
of  rugged  pines,  through  which  tho  wind  blew  in  sad<lcii  fariou  pS 
siuking  in  tho  intervening  acconda  almost  to  a  ciUm. 

We  were  aftorwards  lucky  in  fiudiug  a  series  of  email  capM  is  " 
conraa  :  ao  we  were  able  to  paddle  to  leeward  of  th«Be  :  uad  it  «ai  ^ 
whilst  rounding  them  that  the  full  bmnt  of  the  E<|nalla  teU  tm  n 
wore  o^en  so  hard,  tbat,  though  paddling  our  itrongest,  w«  eonUnb 
no  headway  at  all ;  in  fact,  eomelimes  were  driltcd  astern.  Then  "s 
still  many  miles  between  us  and  the  little  village,  Ytter  Juna,  ia4  U 
was  but  halfway  between  our  present  position  and  Siidert^dgi! ;  I 
knew  that  there  was  a  small  posting-inn  at  Jttma,  so  wo  paiddle^  ik^ 
a  headland  to  where,  according  to  our  chart,  we  nughl  to  fmtl  tlw  nllw 
ofHiilii,^ — that  is  to  say,  a  church  and  two  saw  -  mills  :  atidaAtf«t«^ 
tug  round  tho  headland  wc  sighted  the  little  pier,  ]iaaU4  op  on  a 
and  walked  inland  up  to  the  mills.  After  strolling  ohotit  uncMipt « 
sheds  and  workshops,  whero  the  mon  only  stared  and  seeaud  I 
nnderstand  our  questtons,  we  mot  with  a  young  fellow.  sppareDUrb 
owner's  son,  who  at  once  rocogiii£ed  as  as  tho  two  travailing  Etu|bhwi 
talked  of  in  tho  papers,  and  invited  ns  into  the  hoosu.  We  told  fa 
German  that  wo  wanted  a  bullock-cart  to  take  the  boats  a  short  eai  t 
country  to  the  inn  at  Ytter  Jarna.  Ue  said  he  would  seo  to  it*  aod 
he  reappeared  he  canied  in  a  tray  with  Swedish  paocb  naA  glanei 
invited  us  to  help  ourselves.  Presently  he  returned  with  a  lun  ibu4 
Sweden,  which  he  offered  us  ;  wo  looked  at  it  as  in  duty  btimtd,  and  Idi 
him  wo  had  siinilar  ones  in  the  canoes,  and  thou  we  sat  down  Ui  i*^ 
the  promised  vohiclo.  After  niminating  for  a  long  limo,  wo  tlirve,  offtf 
site  to  each  other,  in  somewhat  stupid  fashion,  onl.v  iitterii^  a  WoH 
two  now  and  then,  we  ventured  to  inqaire  again  for  the  curl ;  bs  at  a 
pointed  to  the  map  on  the  table,  saying,  "Pa  ist  di«  Kart«."  SdiTiiv 
to  speak  with  uttermost  truth  of  expression  we  parti ciiIariE«d  balh^f. 
waggon,  Ac,  which  accordingly  soon  appeared  at  tho  door. 

The  young  man  and  some  friends  of  his  walked  with  tu  down  to  tim 
little  pier  about  a  mile  distant ;  the  canoes  wcra  safe  as  wc  liad  I«ft  lh*a. 
Ibough  fliQ  eeas  had  risen,  breaking  over  the  pier,  and  flinging  <|*lna 
foam  Bi'ound.  The  boata  were  soon  stowed  away  alongado  of  tmm  nwtfa 
in  a  spacious  hay-cart,  drawn  by  two  bullocks,  and  away  wo  want  akn 
the  main  road  to  Yttor  Jama. 

About   halfway   there   tbe  farmer  and  bis  friends  passed    as  in  i 
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open  carriage  and  pair,  and  told  ns  ibey  were  going  to  Sildertelge. 
We  Boon  found  that  they  had  informed  every  one  on  their  way  that  we 
were  coming.  We  were  walking  about  half  a  mile  ahead  of  the  cart 
when  we  saw  a  large  house  on  a  hill,  eome  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
road.  Several  people  came  out  of  the  house  :  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  twos 
Knd  threes  kept  pouring  out  antil  we  wondered  how  many  more  could 
come.  When  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  young  people  had  assembled, 
then  came  an  old  gentleman  and  his  old  wife,  who  eiosed  the  procession. 
At  the  gate  they  all  stopped,  but  we  wallied  on  till  the  creak  of  our 
cart-wheels  ceasing  to  sound,  we  inferred  that  they  had  stopped  it,  and 
that  an  exhibition  was  going  on.  We  walked  back  and  Baw  that  sueh  was 
the  case.  Two  or  three  similar  scenes  occurred  before  the  canooB  reached 
the  inn  at  Yttcr  Jama. 


4 


On  the  road  we  had  passed  a  curious  triangular  wooden  &ame, 
leaning  np  ftgainst  a  tree.  Our  driver  told  us  that  it  was  used  in  winter- 
time, being  then  drawn  along  the  road  by  five  or  sii  bulloeka,  to  plough 
the  snow  off  the  road  and  throw  it  on  each  side  into  a  ready  prepared 
ditch,  some  twelve  feet  wide  and  uight  or  tea  feet  deep.  All  along  tha 
side  of  the  road,  at  intervals,  are  large  poles,  fifteen  feet  high,  with 
bunches  of  dead  fir  tied  at  the  top,  nseful  for  indicating  the  cootbo  of  the 
road  when  the  snow  is  deep  and  the  ditches  become  bridged  over  with 
Bnow  :  otherwise  any  one  might  drive  on  to  the  fitlse  bridge  and  fall 
right  through  into  the  ohasni  beneath. 
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20th. — The  barometer  was  still  riaii^,  the  breeze  reduced  to 
ooe.  In  very  heavy  rniii  we  vidked  down  to  a  pTOmoaiatj,  whei 
had  a  yiew  of  the  fiord.  Xhore  was  evidently  a  good  stretch  ef  wl* 
tmder  the  lee  of  a  largo  headland ;  and  accordiug  to  the  otmit  than  vm 
three  or  four  similar  hendlands  beyond :  therefore  the  wis!)  to  mdlAf 
town  of  Sudertelge  in  good  time  out-balanced  the  objecUoukbU 
We  BOOS  had  our  boats  carried  dowD  and  laonchod  on  the  bttls  il 
which  here  nme  into  the  fiord,  winding  throagh  marshy  land  eovem 
a  few  inches  of  water. 

We  were  Boon  away  on  the  fiord,  with  a  deligbtfal  hissing  of 
rain  all  ronnd  ;  and  having  broken  our  way  through  a  bed  of  liifh  r 
we  entered  the  calm  water  to  leeward  ol'  the  headland.      Even  bcniki 
swell  rolled  in,  and,  joined  with  the  heavy  rain,  garo  the  wat«r  k  pee^ 
appearance  in  the  distance,  ehowing  one  distinct  long  tine  for  etdi  i 
Wu    bad   a  hard  buffet  to   and   fro  against    the    cobflicttog   vnoi 
rain   until  we  romided   the  next  hea^ond.      A    change,    ]ia*CTsr, 
tipproftching :  thongh  still  raining  hard,  Ihu  heavy-  gosts  of  wiaJ  tifl 
only  at  longer  intervals,  and  wide  blae  patchoa  of  aky 
The  wind  diud  away  altogether,  leaving  Ub  BtUl  the  heaving  swiIl  iti 
the   pouring  rab.     liy  degrees  even  thia   too  clearei]  off  its4  all 
steaming  in  the  sno. 

When  wo  were  at  Wencraborg,  the  captain  of  the  steamer  WrffHiJ" 
had  warned  us  that  wo  had  come  a  month  too  Into  as  regards 
We  were  Just  in  for  the  "  Lady's  month,"  daring  ivhicb  the  SftJl 
expect  incessant  rain.  It  is  thus  termed  bccnuBo  orery  da^  of  it 
lady's  name.  Though  there  were  fine  intervals,  we  eertftinly  bad  eqaall 
one  month  of  Tniuy  days  m  the  course  of  sis  weeks.  As  both  our 
had  refused  duty,  wu  had  not  the  remotest  idea  at  vhat  Limo  wi  b 
started  from  Ytter  Juua,  nor  at  what  time  wo  rcAcbfrd  tfa«  Sodcrtil) 
canal,  nniting  a  deep  inlbt  of  the  Baltic,  the  Jama  fionl,  vritfa  an  m 
Labe  Malaren.  This  lake,  commonly  called  Molar,  ta  a  fow  fed  obore 
level  of  the  Baltic :  therefore  wo  found  two  locks  ;  bnt  thoy  being  is  tk 
middle  of  the  towu  of  SOdertelgo,  we  haaled  the  canoes  ont,  aod  faad  Ibfl 
carried  np  to  the  hotel. 

21s(. — Horning  broke  with  a  dull  lendt^n  aky,  looking  ua  uninviti 
as  it  veil  could  do;  but  tboro  being  n  dead  calm,  we  thoo^  it 
good  opportunity  to  slip  on  to  Stockholm  with  only  a  ducking.  Afi 
paddling  some  miles,  the  rain  cleared  off,  the  b1^  brightened,  oad  li 
became  fine. 

Yet  there  woe  a  strangely  doll  Cselini^  about  the  canoes;  thoy  wwi 
to  hang  in  tho  water  as  if  they  wore  full  of  water.  Hard  etrokea  tuuh 
great  difference,  and  there  was  littlo  pleoanra  (qH  iu  paddling.  Tl 
wan  no  wind,  a  dense  steam  all  round,  eveiything  wet  and  cUauny. 
cannot  even  now  satisfy  mysi>lf  as  to  tho  catise  of  that  dead  foeliag  i*  thi 
boats.  Was  it  tho  result  of  tho  hotvy  atmospluru  and  va»t  MlKlul  >^ 
nun-water  ?  or  was  it  the  sadden  oh&nge  to  fresh  water,  aft«r  llw  ImI 
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seven  or  eight  days'  paddling  on  the  more  bnoyant-swelling  salt  waves  of 
the  Baltic  ? 

Still  some  ten  miles  short  of  Stockholm,  we  now  heard  the  lively  rattle 
of  paddle-wheels,  and  espied  one  wreath  of  black  smoke  and  many  cnrls 
of  greyish  blue  smoke,  which  clearly  showed  that  we  were  nearing  the 
regular  track  of  the  steamers :  the  black  smoke  probably  belonging  to  a 
Baltic  boat,  and  the  blue  smoke  to  the  small  wood-bnming  screw-launches, 
which  carry  passengers  in  all  directions  around  Stockholm  and  the  various 
small  towns  on  the  Malar  Lake. 

A  light  breeze  sprang  up  right  aft :  we  set  sail,  and  took  the  opportu- 
nity, whilst  free  from  paddling,  to  eat  a  meal — stretching  ourselves  at  full 
length,  legs  oi^  the  fore-deck  and  head  supported  on  the  back-board :  a 
bottle  of  beer  between  the  knees,  a  thick  round  of  black  bread,  like  oat- 
cake (doubled  over,  with  meat  and  butter  between,  forming  a  huge  sand- 
wich), gracefully  reclining  on  the  chest,  to  be  nibbled  at,  whilst  one  hand 
steered  and  the  other  hand  acted  waiter  with  the  beer.  This  luncheon 
9ub  dio  was  highly  applauded  by  the  passengers  on  board  the  steamers, 
who  handed  their  opera-glasses  firom  one  to  another,  peering  as  if  they 
would  not  lose  sight  of  a  crumb. 

This  part  of  the  lake  seemed  overstocked  with  perch,  for  after  luncheon, 
on  shaking  the  crumbs  off  the  paper  which  had  contained  the  monster 
sandwich,  a  great  splashing  occurred  a  Uttle  astern  of  the  boat,  which 
caused  me  to  sit  up  and  look  round.  I  saw  a  small  naval  engagement 
going  on  for  the  crumbs,  so  I  threw  out  bits  at  intervals  to  a  complete 
shoal  of  perch,  who  kept  company  with  the  canoes.  At  each  large  piece 
several  big  fellows  would  make  a  simultaneous  rush  at  it,  bangiog  their 
heads  together,  and  fighting  viciously  for  the  lump,  which  was  too  large 
for  any  one  to  swallow.  Having  been  some  days  on  salt  water,  our 
fishing-tackle  was  stowed  away,  so  we  caught  none  of  our  followers. 

After  winding  in  and  out  of  large  islands,  we  suddenly  came  upon  the 
noble  sight  of  Stockholm,  some  three  or  four  miles  distant.  Nothing  can 
be  more  striking  than  the  first  appearance  of  this  Venice  of  the  NorUi — a 
glorious  city  in  the  sea,  one  galaxy  of  spires,  churches,  many  a  pile  and 
stately  portico,  bridges,  vessels,  land  and  water. 

The  large  stone  bridge  leads  from  the  palace  to  Gustav  Adolf  Square, 
in  which  is  the  Bydberg  Hotel :  so  we  steered  down  the  rapid  current 
towards  it.  A  gentleman  in  a  boat  called  out  in  English  that  we  could 
not  go  that  way,  the  current  being  too  strong.  Judging,  however,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  water,  and  seeing  a  boat  pulling  across  below  the 
bridge,  we  resisted  his  advice,  turned  our  boats  round,  and  so  drifted 
down  till  opposite  the  stone  steps  up  the  high  granite  embankment.  Here 
we  hauled  our  boats  out,  placed  them  on  the  shoulders  of  four  porters, 
who  carried  them  across  the  square  into  the  hotel.  But  next  day's  A/ten 
Blatt  told  a  different  yam:  ''The  two  Englishmen  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  before,  as  travelling  through  Sweden  with  their  canoes,  have 
arrived  in  the  capital,  and  landed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gustav  Adolf 
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Square.  As  soon  as  the  iravelling  genUemen  had  landed,  thej  drevft 
boats  out  of  the  water,  and  taking  them  under  each  arm,  they  prameBii 
the  city." 

One  morning,  two  members  of  the  British  Legation  called  on  iisii' 
Bydberg  Hotel,  and  expressed  much  interest  in  the  canoes :  they  vnpi 
into  the  state  of  our  rigging  and  working  more  practically  than  do  oris 
visitors,  who  go  away  as  happy  as  larks  after  casting  a  general  glanttv 
the  whole,  and  tapping  with  their  knuckles  at  the  deck  to  discover  vk^ 
the  boat  is  hollow.  These  gentlemen  kindly  invited  as  oot  to  their  pli 
to  see  a  canoe  which  one  of  them  had  just  got  over  from  Seiil 
Accordingly,  two  days  later,  we  started  in  oar  canoes  to  spend  aloi^ 
with  them. 

After  sailing  down  the  first  fiord,  the  breeze  freshening  fast  and  pi 
about  four  or  five  miles  from  Stockholm  we  saw  a  catter  beating  vi{ 
windward,  with  her  main- tack  triced  up.  She  mast  he  English,  n 
the  boats  here  lace  their  mainsails  to  the  boom.  On  sighting  at 
hoisted  the  British  ensign,  and  proved  to  be  the  catter-yacht  Bm 
belonging  to  Mr.  G.,  who  had  come  out  to  meet  us,  leaving  his  ft 
Mr.  J.  cruising  in  his  canoe  in  the  other  fiord,  in  which  their  hoosei 
situated. 

As  the  yacht  would  run  much  faster  than  the  canoes,  we  got  on  I 
and  towed  them  astern ;  but  as  the  breeze  freshened  and  the  seas  gol 
the  canoes  began  to  steer  badly,  sheering  from  side  to  side,  and  rm 
their  noses  under  water.  Two  or  three  times  the  Xautilus  ran  her 
under  the  quarter  of  the  dingy,  also  towing  astern  ;  the  last  time  she 
capsized,  and  took  in  a  quantity  of  water,  which,  rushing  aft  as  00c 
she  was  clear  of  the  dingy*s  quarter,  swamped  all  my  shore-going  clo 
(During  our  cruise  in  the  wilder  portions  of  the  country  we  had 
nothing  but  flannel,  and  sent  a  portmanteau  on  to  await  as  at  Stockh 
So  the  yacht  was  hove-to  whilst  we  hauled  the  Isis  on  to  her  ded 
the  Nautilus  into  the  dingy,  where  I  soon  baled  out  of  her  eight  a 
felt-hatsful  of  water.  We  then  bore  away,  and  had  a  pleasant  sail 
the  fiord  until  we  rounded  a  cape  and  sailed,  close-hauled,  up  an 
fiord,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  pretty  little  Swiss- like  houses  0 
friends. 

We  now  sighted  the  new  canoe  ;  the  anchor  was  dropped,  and  v 
paddled  ashore.  After  being  most  hospitably  entertained,  we  sle] 
board  the  yacht. 

Next  morning  we  tried  various  experiments  in  Mr.  J.'s  canoe  wit) 
sliding  gunter-rig,  which  answered  perfectly  in  every  way.  We 
practised  getting  into  the  canoes  after  capsizing  ourselves  in  deep  ^ 
It  is  a  very  simple  and  useful  manoeuvre  :  for  if  a  man  was  to  get  cap 
at  sea,  several  miles  from  land,  and  had  not  the  knack  of  getting  in  a 
he  would  soon  get  cramp  by  holding  on  to  his  boat,  and  must  in  the 
drop  o£f.  The  way  I  practise  it  is  this :  capsize  myself,  not  being  i 
great  a  hurry  to  get  out,  otherwise  one  gets  entangled  in  the  sail,  w 
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with  the  mast,  comes  adrift  from  the  boat.  In  short,  slide  out,  seal- 
flEUihion,  swim  alongside,  bale  her  out  with  your  hat,  go  to  the  stem, 
shove  it  between  your  legs  ;  lift  yourself  along  the  deck,  and  vault  both 
legs  into  the  hatchway ;  finish  baling  out,  re-step  the  mast,  and  sail  on 
as  happy  as  before.  As  I  have  never  been  capsized,  except  for  practice, 
I  cannot  say  that  this  plan  may  do  for  all  weathers,  or  for  all^  places ; 
but  nevertheless  it  is  well  to  practise  it.' 

We  returned  to  Stockholm,  sailing  with  a  stormy  northerly  breeze  on 
our  beam,  with  quick  heavy  squalls,  which  came  down  without  a  warning 
sign  o£f  the  rocky  land.  To  sail  thus  was  more  tiring  than  it  would  have 
been  to  paddle :  for  during  a  squall,  even  when  sitting  right  over  to  wind- 
ward and  leaning  the  body  farther  still,  with  the  sheet  eased  off,  there 
was  yet  a  third  of  the  deck  under  water,  including  the  lee-side  of  the 
apron,  at  the  angle  of  which  a  nice  litUe  trout  stream  was  running  in,  as  it 
seems  impossible  to  close  in  the  comers  accurately  enough  to  render  them 
water-tight. 

2Sth, — ^I  went  to  the  railway-station  to  'measure  the  baggage-van  to 
ascertain  whether  the )  canoes  could  go  thus  by  rail  &om  Stockholm  to 
Malmo.  At  first  none  of  the  railway  officials  could  understand  a  word ; 
but  afterwards,  on  taking  out  my  log-book  and  making  a  sketch  of  a 
eanoe,  they  all  seemed  suddenly  enlightened ;  then  I  drew  two  men  in 
the  act  of  carrying  it,  and  wrote  alongside,  *'  50  lbs.  weight.'*  Then  I 
depicted  a  sail  and  a  paddle,  and  inquired  from  the  most  intelligent- 
looking  man  what  was  the  fiEire  first-class  to  Malmo  ?  He  said  some- 
thing, but  as  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  sum,  I  wrote  down  interrogatively 
"  60  rix  dollars  ?"  at  which  they  all  shouted  "  Ya."  Then  one  of  them 
produced  a  measuring-tape  and  began  to  measure  the  baggage- waggon ; 
finally,  we  parted  upon  a  mutual  good  understanding,  as,  let  us  hope, 
we  now  part  with  the  reader. 


'^^^— & 


>  « 


towns  of  Europe ;  and  there  soon  grew  op  a  habit,  as  the 
of  the  Mediterranean  increased  their  commnnications  with 
the  East,  of  sending  a  class  of  << consols*'  abroad  to 
own  countrymen,  and  to  represent  them  among  foreigners 
were  elected  by  the  consols  of  the  town  of  Montpellier  in  1 
pnid'  hommea  of  Barcelona,  under  an  ordinance  of  King  Ja 
in  1258.  This  ordinance  of  King  James  (one  of  the  i 
sovereigns,  from  many  points  of  view,  of  his  centory) 
earliest  legislative  documents  dealing  with  maritime  polic 
object  of  James  to  rival  the  commerce  of  Genoa  and  Pisa,  and 
at  Alexandria,  who  exercised  jurisdiction  over,  and  protect 
of  all  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Arragon.  It  was,  in 
consulate  that  he  established,  with  a  **  chancellerie "  o 
which  drew  fees ;  and  the  consul,  true  to  the  military  e 
epoch,  inflicted  reprisals  on  the  inhabitants  of  Alexan 
countrymen  were  injured  by  Mussulman  pirates.*  Now,  ai 
years,  there  is  still  a  radical  similarity  of  functions  be 
Arragonese  consul  and  the  consul  of  the  modem  world.  T] 
of  the  office  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  entirely.  Consul 
parative  naval  and  military  rank,  viz.  "  agents  and  consols- 
but  after,  rear-admirals,  commodores,  or  m^jor- genera 
general  "  with,  but  after,  captains  in  charge  of  a  division  4 
or  brigadiers-general ;  "  consuls  **  with,  but  after,  capt 
colonels  and  lieutenant- colonels,  but  before  commanders  I 
in  the  army;  '< vice-consuls **  with,  but  after,  lienten 
masters  commanding,  but  before  all  other  lieutenants  R.I 
sular  agents**   with,   but  before,   mates  R.N.,  or  lieatc 
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appointment  6f  consnls  was  always  ilicladed,  and  their  rights  provided 
for.  Thus,  in  the  corioiis  treaties  with  the  Barbary  States,  of  Charles  the 
Second's  time,  we  find  '*  that  the  subjects  of  his  said  Majesty,  in  difference 
among  themselves,  shall  be  subject  to  no  determination  but  that  of  the 
consnl/'  They  are  to  seek  justice  in  other  matters  from  no  authority 
lower  than  the  Dey.  The  consul  is  to  take  possession  of  the  property  of 
Englishmen  dying  intestate.  Christian  slaves  escaping  after  proclamation 
made,  are  not  to  be  paid  for  by  consul.  The  consul  is  to  have  **  entire 
freedom  and  safety  of  his  person  and  estate,'*  and  *'  he  shall  be  alloiced  a 
place  to  pray  in.'*  *  We  find  an  English  consul  in  the  same  reign,  at 
Cadiz,  and  another  in  Denmark,  both  having  their  position  defined  by 
treaty.  The  institution  had,  in  fact,  become  universal,  and  the  duties 
were  eveiywhere  similar,  though  the  authority  exercised  has  varied  in 
different  places.  Since  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  power,  consuls  have 
had  an  influence  in  the  East  far  superior  to  any  exercised  in  Europe ; 
and  this,  in  still  more  modem  times,  is  true  of  China.  In  all  countries, 
however,  their  proper  business  has]  been  with  commerce,  with  the  rise  of 
which  their  class  came  into  being.  The  historical  consul  is  a  soldier  a^d 
magistrate — of  trade ;  a  link  between  the  world  of  arms,  letters,  and 
politics,  and  the  world  of  industrial  enterprise  abroad. 

During  the  last  century,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  present,  it  was 
very  common  for  the  consul  to  be  engaged  in  commerce  himself.  Among 
these  consuls,  however,  there  was  always  a  fair  sprinkling  of  men  of  culti- 
vation. One  consul  at  Venice  collected  an  admirable  library,  which  now 
forms  part  of  the  great  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  Another  in  the 
same  city  was  an  esteemed  companion  of  Byron.  The  fees  in  those  days 
were  more  numerous  and  heavier  than  now ;  and  a  prosperous  merchant- 
consul,  in  an  important  seaport,  held  a  sufficiently  pleasant  position.  On 
asking  for  legends  of  those  times — Consule  Planco^  when  Plancus  was 
consul,  as  a  humourous  member  of  the  corps  observed  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1885, — we  have  generally  been  informed  that  Plancus  was,  as  a 
rule,  hospitable,  and  a  hon  vivant.  His  enemies  might  accuse  him  of 
producing  some  exceptionally  fine  stuff  in  entertaining  a  travelling 
grandee,  with  an  eye  to  an  order  for  a  few  pipes.  But  if  he  sold  it  to 
his  patrons,  he  gave  it  to  his  friends,  and,  we  may  add,  that  he  took  his 
share  of  it  himself.  It  was  one  of  those  old  consuls,  who,  when  the 
admiral  in  command  of  the  station  wrote  a  despatch  to  say  that  "the 
squadron  was  coming,  and  he  wanted  a  report  on  the  quality  of  the 
water,"  made  the  memorable  reply,  that ''  he  never  drank  it,  but  that  he 
would  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  report  immediately.'* 

In  those  days  there  was  no  ttystem  of  consular  salaries.  The  consul's 
emoluments  mainly  depended  upon  the  fees.  But  in  1825  a  Consular 
Act  was  passed,  under  the  direction  of  Canning,  which  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  period.  Many  fees  were  abolished,  the  principle  of  giving  salaries 
was  fixed ;  and,  whereas  previously,  the  consular  business  had  been  dis- 

♦  IIkrtslet's  Commercial  Treaftw,  vol.  i.,  imAw  M%\«t%^'W.v^\>  ^«« 
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tributed  orer  tho  Forelga  Office,  according  to  the  eonntries  to 

t  separato  cossnlar  department  vaa  cr&ated  ai  tilt  FbkiI 
Office.  The  nnmbor  of  trading-coDBola  began  to  decrease ;  bat  in  IBH 
on  eeoDomical  fit  came  on — salaries  vroro  rodaced,  and  trsding-ootsik 
with  staall  eolariea,  reappeared.  The  way  In  which  such  anreaMnU 
fluotnations  operate  on  a  aervice  was  remarkably  Fhown  at  that  tinM  \ 
what  happened  to  Mr.  Tuinbtd],  who  ■was  many  yodrs  consul  ai  )bl 
Beillea.  Mr.  Tombull  had  been  a  merchant -consnl  at  AlarseiU^e,  reeetni 
the  feoa  only,  since  1815.  \Vhen  the  Act  of  1825  came  into  opcnUl 
be  gave  up  trading,  and  accepted  a  salary  of  800f.  a  yenr  witii  Cms  do  t 
new  Bcale.  At  the  rodnction  just  moutloned.  this  sal&iy  became  M 
a  year,  with  a  ponnission  to  trade — now  naeless ;  and  three  jean  ab 
wardfi  the  600^  was  pmned  into  650/.,  to  eqnalise  the  salary  of  Mu«d9 
with  that  of  the  less  important  post  of  Bordeaux.  This  morbid  km 
symmetry  in  stipends  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  Scotch  hi 
who,  haying  put  one  lad  into  the  "  jongs  "  for  miabehavioar,  put  sacd 
lad  of  the  neighbourhood  inlo  the  other  "jouga"  for  the  sake  of  the  aitil 
effect.  Mr.  Tumbuirs  retiring  aUowanoe  was,  of  conrse,  calcalaled  oi! 
the  diminished  income.  Nor  was  his  a  solitary  case.*  Coupbunte  in 
on  every  hand  from  consuls  who  did  not  want  to  trade,  bnt  whose  Bl 
salaries,  aided  by  the  diminished  fees,  were  insulhcient.  By  this  tima. 
fact,  the  service  was  worse  off  than  it  had  been  thirty  years  before.  !D 
prosperous  merchant- consul^-our  friend  Plaoctis — had  disappeaiedt ' 
was  disappearing,  and  his  coiimilarc  vhiuni,  to  borrow  a  phrase  be 
Martial,  with  him.  The  Consnlar  Coiomittee  of  1835  did  soma  good  i 
the  organization  of  the  service.  It  regnlated  and  defined  the  civil  a 
ciiminnl  jurisdiction  of  our  consols  in  the  Levant,  and  the  formation  of  I 
Consular  Court  at  Constantinople  was  due  to  one  of  its  eoggestions.  1 
it  did  not  grapple  with  the  pecuniary  difficulty,  farther  than  to  check  ■ 
tendency  to  starve  the  service  more  than  it  was  starved  already  ;  aihi 
made  the  mistake  of  coontenancing  the  return,  began  in  IB31-2,  to  I 
system  of  trading-consuls  attacked  by  Mr.  Canniog's  Consnlar  Act  of  Idj 
We  say  "the  mistake,"  for,  whatever  the  value  of  the  better  section  oft 
old  merchant- consuls,  firat-claas  merchants  of  their  cities  and  nftwi 
good  connections  and  education,  the  system  of  trading-consuls  Lad  twji 
elements  of  badness,  which  were  by  no  pcretms  more  freclj  oxpoi 
than  by  the  higher  men  of  the  class  itself.  It  caused  jealonsiea  bs^ 
tbc  consoior  merchant  and  his  brother  merchants.  It  gave  uniair  aJn 
tages  to  the  former.  And,  as  the  years  went  by,  while  Ihe  mercantile  •! 
of  a  man's  work  was  developing  with  the  development  of  couunoice,  I 
consular  aide  of  it  was  developing,  not  only  &om  the  aamo  rrtxin,  t 
because  now  duties  were  imposed  upon  consub  fmm  ycnr  to  year.  T 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  brought  them  under  the  Board  of  Tnd«,  « 
half- smothered  them  at  first  under  a  mass  of  now  detailed  "  Instmction 
from   that    body.      Thuy  were   reioiied    to  write  canuucrcia]    gepq^ 
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npcn  the  disiricts  in  which  they  were  stationed.  Larger  numbers  of 
Englishmen  than  ever  began  to  reside  abroad,  and  thousands  of  them 
were  employed  in  the  construction  of  foreign  railways.  If  the  merchant 
was  a  successful  merchant,  he  had  no  time  for  his  consulate,  and  was 
tempted  to  leave  everything  to  that  dismal  alternative,  a  foreign  vice- 
consul.  If  he  was  not  successful,  he  held  no  sufficient  rank  for  the  office, 
and  his  meagre  salary  and  fees  did  not  make  up  to  him  for  his  want  of 
success.  In  all  ages  and  countries,  professions  and  services  have  taken 
precedence  of  trade.  A  merchant  consul,  to  be  esteemed,  must  be  rich ; 
a  professional  consul  must  be  independent,  but  need  not  be  rich,  any  more 
than  a  clergyman  or  a  soldier.  He  ought  to  have  a  reasonably  good 
income,  of  course  ;  but  his  status  primarily  depends  on  his  royal  commis- 
sion, on  his  education  and  manners,  on  his  general  intelligence  and 
bearing — ^in  short,  on  his  being  an  officer  and  a  gentieman  like  his  equals 
of  the  army  and  navy.  A  few  people  argued  that,  the  office  being  essen- 
tially commercial,  '*  practical  men  "  in  commerce  were  the  right  people  to 
hold  it.  This  course  of  reasoning  was  one  which  proceeded  from  a 
confusion  running  through  many  departments  of  life.  An  average  banker 
or  broker  can  handle,  no  doubt,  the  practical  part  of  money-dealing  better 
than  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  derk  in  the  Customs  knows  the 
working  of  the  Customs  better,  and  so  on,  through  all  the  branches  with 
the  results  of  whose  labours  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  to  deal. 
But  we  don't  take  a  specialist  for  employments  which  embrace  the  results 
of  the  labours  of  many  specialists.  There  have  been  excellent  First 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  who  were  landsmen.  There  have  been  excel- 
lent Foreign  Secretaries  who  hardly  ever  were  on  the  Continent.  We 
take  men  of  general  and  comprehensive  intelligence  and  education  for 
such  places,  and  leave  them  to  apply  their  minds,  with  the  assistance  of 
experts,  to  particular  groups  of  questions  as  a  whole.  Just  so — magnis 
componere  parva — ^with  consuls  and  their  mercantile  duties  :  consuls  are 
to  deal  with  the  laws  and  results  of  commercial  action,  keeping  a  special 
eye  on  the  kind  of  it  predominant  on  their  own  immediate  stations.  They 
need  not  be  able  to  buy  cotton,  to  grow  coffee,  to  prepare  hides,  though  it 
would  be  easier  for  them  to  learn  to  do  so,  than  for  the  cotton-spinner, 
&c.,  to  learn  all  that  ought  to  be  known  by  a  first-rate  consul.  Were  it 
otherwise,  one  curious  result  would  be,  that  you  would  have  a  particular 
type  of  trader  for  your  consul  at  each  of  many  places.  You  would  have  a 
grain-merchant  on  the  Danube,  a  wine-merchant  at  Cadiz,  a  currant-seller 
in  the  Ionian  Islands,  an  exporter  of  guano  at  Callao.  The  service  would 
be  a  piebald  and  heterogeneous  affair ;  whereas  now,  with  all  its  viariety, 
by  dint  of  being  a  service,  it  has  a  certain  uniformity  of  type.  Besides, 
what  really  renders  the  discussion  superfluous,  is,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  consular  work  not  commercial,  as  shall  presenUy  be  made  clear. 

The  grumblings  referred  to  as  having  gone  steadily  on  from  1881  and 
thereabouts,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Committee  of  1885,  led  in  time  to  the 
Committee  of  1858.    In  the  interval,  the  Foreign  Office  hail  x^st^ 


maged  to  improve  ttie  conditiou  of  a  goocl  mnny  cousolntefl  ; 
remoiocd  to  be  done,  and  tlie  uew  aommitlee  kad  mtuij 
qitcBtioQS  to  conBider.  The  chairman  was  the  prosent  X<ord  Hoi 
and  among  the  members  were  Lord  Palmereton,  Lord  Robert  Cee 
Marquis  of  Salisbnry),  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
ciamiaed  the  leading  staff  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  conenls-gesei 
consuls  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  received,  besides,  aod 
in  an  nppendix,  a  maSB  of  oificiid  correspondence.  The  gencrsl 
both  kinds  of  evidence  was,  that  the  expenses  of  living  had  so  ld( 
all  the  world  over,  as  to  render  it  next  door  to  imposBible  for  any 
being  in  the  scrrico  to  live  upon  his  pay.  This  was  the  cardinal  p 
the  inquiry ;  and  the  puhlic  ought  to  bear  in  mind  what  deci^oD 
mittee  came  to  npon  it.  "  Your  Committee,"  aays  the  Report  no* 
ns,  "  cannot  bat  perceive  that  ibe  amonnt  of  the  present  ealaii 
emoluments  received  by  British  consuls  abroad  is  the  main  practicii 
lion  aabmittod  to  their  judgment.  It  is,  therefore,  satiafactoiy  to  ti 
be  able  to  report  that  thoir  conviction  on  this  point  entirely  ngraes  w 
evidence  which  they  have  received.  .  .  .  Justice  to  aa  important 
of  the  public  service,  therefore,  imperatively  demands  ench  a  r»vi 
the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  the  consolar  service  as  will  plaeo  tt 
circumstances  consistent  vrith  the  importance  of  thetr  daties,  aad 
us  a  body,  in  no  worse  poBition  than  they  occupied  thirt;^  years  ago. 

This  was  plain  speaking,  and  the  whole  Report  was  one  odopl 
its  framers  with  somewhat  imusaal  unanimity.     Nobody,  wo  CuMj 
contend  that  during  the  twelve  years  that  have  elapsed  sluctf', 
expense  of  living  abroad,  or  the  onerottsQoss  of  the  consular  dntiMf 
declined,  or  that  such  improvements  as  the  Report  has  produced 
be  withdrawn. 

On  other  points  long  controverted,  the  same  Committee  also 
resolutions  of  much  consequence.  They  pronoonccd  very  distuictly  I 
trading- consuls,  except  in  cases  where  (as  sometimes  happeos  ] 
Turkish  dominions}  the  appomtment  of  a  trading-consul  is  fon 
encourage  the  opening  np  of  a  new  trade.  They  commended  tfa«  0] 
consular  establishment,  which  stands  on  a  basis  of  its  own,  wil 
Superintendent  of  Trade  at  Hong  Kong  for  its  head  ;  advised  aa  in 
of  the  staff  of  student-interpreters  for  the  sake  of  their  progT«M 
Chinese  language;  and  declared  the  17,o00(.  devoted  to  China  ••jn 
by  the  gravity  of  the  matters  the  consols  are  called  Tipon  to  dvcide,  I 
poonliarity  of  their  political  position,  and  by  the  great  morlaHt;  lo  i 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  they  are  subject."  Tboy  also  ma 
the  despatching  a  body  of  young  consuliu  students  to  the  East  lo  ba  fa 
to  sapersode  the  Greeks  and  Levantines,  so  much  employed  iu  tfai 
altem  situations  of  the  service.  On  the  dispnlcd  and  somewhat  son] 
of  the  relations  to  the  Diplomatic  of  the  Consular  service,  oar  CofU 
expressed  itself  guardedly.    "The  consular  body,"  they  Uborallj 


•   Rtport  of  tht  Cnmmilitt  on  the  Cantular  Srrclet  in  I8i8,  p.  9. 
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**  shonld  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  excluded  from  those  honorary  dis- 
tinctions which  are  the  proof  of  the  approbation  of  their  Sovereign.**  Bat 
with  regard  to  the  Consulates-General  of  Central  and  South  America — 
then,  and  still,  reserved  for  the  diplomacy — they  contented  themselves 
with  the  following  mild  hint : — **  It  appears  to  your  Committee  deserving 
of  consideration  whether  these  places  might  not  be  well  and  usefully  filled 
by  men  who  have  given  proof  of  eminent  qualities  in  the  consulates  of 
Europe,  America,  or  even  of  the  East,  and  not  exclusively  given  to  such 
diplomatic  officials  as  may  be  induced  by  these  comparatively  lucrative 
appointments  to  give  up  the  higher  prospects  of  their  own  professions.'* 

A  portion  of  the  advice  given  by  the  Committee  of  1858  was  acted 
upon  for  the  benefit  of  the  consular  service,  and,  speaking  generally,  the 
pay  is  better  than  it  was  before  that  time.  But,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
question  whether  it  is  yet  enough,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  will 
bear  diminution,  it  is  now  time  to  see  what  (as  we  have  expressed  it  above) 
the  consular  service  **  does  **  for  its  money.  This  is  a  kind  of  thing  which 
blue-books  cannot  adequately  teach,  and  which  the  experience  of  only  a 
very  few  people,  indeed,  justifies  them  in  laying  down  the  law  about.  It 
is  not  by  dropping  into  a  consulate  for  letters,  or  for  a  passport,  or  to  ask 
about  the  recovery  of  a  carpet-bag  detained  by  a  custom-house  where  they 
oddly  enough  insist  upon  speaking  their  own  language;  nor  even  by 
occupying  the  whole  day  of  H.  B.  M.  C.  on  the  strength  of  a  line  to  him 
from  an  ambassador  who  does  not  know  him  by  sight,  and  perhaps  snubs 
him,  officially,  at  every  opportunity ;  nor  by  writing  him  three  letters 
running  to  know  why  Hookit  and  Bilkem  have  not  paid  you  for  a  cargo  of 
Epsom  salts  : — it  is  not,  we  say,  by  such  means  that  a  Briton  can  learn  to 
appreciate  the  labours,  responsibilities,  and  annoyances  of  a  British  consul. 
Indeed,  the  public  at  large  hardly  knows  who  and  what  its  consuls  are, 
and  requires  some  elementary  information  on  that  point  first. 

To  begin  with,  then,  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Consular  Service,  that  though  holding  comparative  rank  with  the  army 
and  navy,  it  has  no  system  of  promotion  like  theirs.  It  consists,  speaking 
a  little  roughly,  of  some  82  consuls-general,  150  consuls,  865  vice- 
consuls,  and  88  consular  agents.  The  China,  Japan,  and  Siam  esta- 
blishments, as  bodies  standing  by  themselves,  comprise,  in  addition  to  these, 
G7,  26,  and  7  officers  respectively,  divided  into  envoys,  consuls-general 
(one  for  Siam),  secretaries,  consuls,  vice-consuls,  interpreters,  assistants 
of  di£ferent  classes,  and  student  interpreters.  But  there  is  no  law  of 
promotion  for  the  consular  corps  as  a  whole,  and  a  vice-consul  has  not 
the  reasonable  certainty  of  rising  to  lieutenant  or  commander,  captain  or 
major  (to  go  no  higher),  which  belongs  to  midshipmen  and  ensigns.  All 
admirals  and  major-generals  have —  lucky  or  not — to  begin  at  the  beginning ; 
but  a  man  may  be  appointed  consul-general  or  consul,  at  once,  by  the 
fiat  of  the  Foreign  Secretary.  The  appointment  is  his,  entirely ;  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  vice-consuls,  all  excepting  the  few  who  hold  commis- 
sions, and  are  known  as  Her  Miyesty*8  vice-consuls,  can  hardly  b^  ^ak^^f^ 
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Ueloag  to  tbti  son'ice,  and  are  aol  tUIovrei]  to  correepuud  with  ttun 
__     OffiM  eicopt  through  their  Buperiors,  When  a  cooaalship  bocoma  nr 
*  the  Secretary  sometimeB  promotes  a  Tice-coneol,  and  of  coone  Ihs* 
mauf  who  hnvo  been  so  promoted ;  perhaps  about  half  of  the  present  M 
have  once  been  vice-consuls,  Jind  about  one-sixth  of  the  cuusola-gBi 
But  it  is  a  mere  question  for  the  SecretaT>''s  discretioo.    He  m*;,  wl 
does,  select  a  maa  of  middle  age  for  coDsnl,  or  even  for  consol-^ 
who  has  never  had  anything  to  do  nith  the   serrice  hufoT«.     Hcc 
piqnant  diversity  of  experience  and  character, — ^yet  with  »  cortno 
likeness, — running  through  the  whole  body.     The  teadoucy,  bov, 
greater  gtrictues?,  but  there  used  to  be  queer  tippoiDtmcDts ;  <uid  U 
the  public  of  course  is  virtuous,  patronage  has   still  its  cake*  nd 
Decayed  men  of  family ;  pohticiaua  sinking  under  the  wei^t  of  d 
bills ;  gentlemanly  ndyentnrers  with  wiyea  whose  noble  anas,  if  eon 
depicted,  would  have  presented  the  siiiiater  bend ;  Foreign  Office 
requiring   (for   various  good    reasons)  change  of   air ;    yoongiir  s( 
younger  brothers  incapable  of  making  an  honest  living  at  borne, — tl 
are  an/VOfT^l  the  ^es  which  existed  alongside  the  old  merchut-Ml 
type,  and  one  or  two  speciratins  of  which  possibly  soirire.     A  "  i " 
and  hshing  consulate"  was  a  favourite  object  of  anibitioQ  to 
these  fellows  ;  but  what  they  chiefly  liked  was  a  post  a3  near  as 
to  Paris  or  London,  with  a  masimum  of  reninneration  and  a 
work.     There  is  a  tradition  that  one  of  them  lived  np  a  hill,  in  ordct 
the  British  skipper  might  not  bo  able  to  get  at  him  ;  and  another 
damn  fervently  a  new  hghtbouso  of  great  merit,  because,  by  ptatM 
wrecks,  it  snppresFied  fees.     These  consuls,  the  reader  no  iloobt  ho 
stands,    were  always   a  small    minority,   whose    doiui;s    supplied 
colleagnea  with  professional  anecdotes,  each  as  all  profeaalotis  1dv». 
the  other  hand,  there   has  always   floorished   a   class    of  distia^ 
consuls,  not  bred  to  the  work,  but  appointed  to  a  notorioual;  and  1«( 
open  service  for  general  claims,  and  easily  capable  of  unsttiring  al^ 
duUes.     We  cannot  class  poor  Brummell  with  these,  to  be  Rrirei  tl 
he  held  a  consulate  in  Normandy  about  which  Lord  Pnlmgrston  b* 
harshly— considering  that  he   had  once  been    a  dandy  .  himself. 
Q.  P.  B.  James  was  a  consul,  and  CoUey  Graltan,   of  lli^tcay\ 
Bycwayt;  and  the  Foreign  Office  List  still  shows  (and  long  may  it  sfa 
the  names  of  Captain  Burton,  Kir.  Dennis,  Ur,  Lane,  Mr.  Charles  her 
Mr.  David  Livingstone,  and  Mr.  Gifford  Palgravo.     Kot  one  of 
trained  in  the  consular  corps.      Indeed,  as  may  be  snpposoJ,  tha  eorp 
recruited  from  men  who  have  been  trained  in  many  difTerBnt  praJe 
and  from  men  pf  no  professional  training  at  all.     Oluicing  ovor  a 
number  of  the  cicellont  Foreign  Office  List,  compiled  by  Mr.  Hsrtalet, 
observe  that  of  thirty-two  consuls -gun  end,  seven  came  nnt   of  tbo  dip 
ma^c  service,  about  aa  many  out  of  the  civil  and  consular 
most  of  the  rest  from  tbo  army  and  the  bar ;  while  of  the  Mrantj-] 
ooaauls,  nine  were  originoUy  in  the  iirmy  and  navy,  eight  in 
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tho  civil  service,  only  about  six  in  the  consular  service  from  the  first,  and 
three  barristers ; — of  the  remaining  migority  none  appear  to  have  served, 
or  followed  any  profession,  before.  The  number  of  public-school  and 
university  men  holding  consulships  is  small. 

Well,  the  selection  resting  solely  with  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the 
next  point  to  notice  is  the  examination  on  entry  prescribed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners,  and  approved  by  the  late  Earl  of  Clarendon  on 
January  1,  1856.  This  comprises,  as  last  settled  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  the  Appendix  to  their  Twelfth  Report,  1867,  the  following 
subjects : — 

1.  Arithmetic  (including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions). 

2.  English  composition. 

3.  French  (written  and  spoken). 

4.  The  language  of  the  port  at  which  the  candidate  may  be  appointed  to  reside. 

5.  British  Mercantile  and  Conunercial  Law.    Text-book,  Smith's  Compendium  of 
Mercantile  Law, 

There  is,  also,  a  regulation  that,  after  this  examination  has  been 
passed,  the  person  appointed  shall  attend  for  three  months  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  to  learn  the  forms  of  business.  If  every  public  servant 
is  to  be  examined,  the  above  is  as  fair  a  summary  of  what  a  consul  or 
vice-consul  ought  to  know  as  could  be  wished.  It  would,  at  all  events, 
keep  ignorant  persons  out,  though  not  embracing  a  great  deal  that  is 
yet  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  culture.  But  a  man  might  pass  it,  and 
be  a  very  unfit  person  to  be  a  consul ;  or  he  might  fail  in  it,  and  yet  bo 
a  very  fit  person  to  be  a  consul.*  Our  best  security,  in  the  absence  of  a 
regular  graduated  consular  service,  like  that  of  Uie  French  for  example, 
(supposing  that  possible  in  England,)  lies  in  the  selection  being  exercised 
by  statesmen  of  such  a  stamp  of  character  and  attainments  as  English 
statesmen  usually  are.  Another  consideration  is  that — as  the  newly 
appointed  consul  soon  finds  out — ^the  primary  requisite  of  his  position  is 
sound  common  sense  with  the  habits  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  the 
power  of  commanding  that  kind  of  respect  which  is  paid  to  gentlemen 
in  his  own  country.  The  more  extensive  his  attainments  the  better; 
foreigners  will  respect  him  all  the  more  for  showing  an  interest  in  their 
language,  history,  and  institutions.  But  even  attainments  are  secondary 
compared  with  personal  qualities ;  and  a  better  guarantee  exists  for  them 
in  the  choice  of  an  English  Secretary  among  the  kind  of  candidates  open 
to  him,  than  in  an  examination,  however  judiciously  conducted.  We  are 
not  threatened,  meanwhile,  with  competitive  examinations  in  the  consular 
service,  so  there  is  no  need  to  pursue  a  somewhat  hackneyed  topic. 

The  preliminary  proceedings  over,  the  consul  departs  for  his  post, 
receiving  as  *<  outfit  *'  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  one-third  of  a  yearns 
salary.  He  gets  this  third,  and  no  more  than  this  third,  whether  his 
destination  be  Calais  or  Constantinople,  Cadiz  or  Canton,  which  is  justly 
considered  unreasonable  and  a  grievance.  The  original  of  his  com- 
mission is  sent  to  the  ambassador  or  minister  of  the  country  to  which 
he  is  appointed,  that  the  ''exequatur"  of  the  Government  permitting 
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Mm  to  act  m&y  Uo  obtained.     This  is,  in  most  coaes,  a  msUer  of  in 
bnt  it  is  absolutely  neceasary ;    and  Uettemlch,    wo  taay  ndil, 
bia  exequatur  to  the  celebrated  Henri  Beyle   {'*  De  Stendhal "), 
of  the  Charirnii'-  ih  Piuhk,  when  the  French    Government  wubl 
Bead  him  na  consul  to  Trieat*.     Once  Battled  down,  attd  haTing 
visit  of  ceremony  to  the  local  authorities,  the  consul  receives  "  < 
of  bia  consulate  from  the  vice-conanl,  clerk,  or  other  person  who  ba>  IM 
"  octing  "  during  tbe  vacancy.     Lot  as  suppose  him  to  be  a  nowi 
and,  being  also  a  sensible  one,  anxious  to  make    himself  at  bomeil 
work  as   soon  aa   posaiblc.      He  finds  himself   in    relations  vrth 
distinct  bodies, — the  Foreign  Office,  the  Embassy  or  Legation,  tlu  B 
of  Trade,  and  (most  numerous  of  all)  tbe  British  public  geoendlv. 
baa  tbe  correspondence  of  bis  predecesaora  in  the  correDt  books  ti 
table,  and  the  documents   of  the   office  of    all  kinds   for  yeuB  la 
in  tbe  archives.     Two  volumes  of  "  Inatructjons 
attention.     One  is  slender,  mry,  finely-printed,  clad  in  a  bindiagof: 
hue, — an  aristocratic   tome,    aa   becomes  its   parentage, — Uie    <i 
Inslnictioiis  /or  Her  itiijetlif's  Coimultir  Oj}i<:ers,   issued   by  Ibe  Tm 
Office.     The  other  is  a  thicker,  plainer  tome,  of  a  plebeian 
character,— the  iiw/rHc/imw  to  Vonmh  of  ibe  Board  of  Trade. 
dawns  upon  the  new  H.  B,  M,  C.  that  be  ia  a  pohtical, 
even  literary  agent  of  his  government ;  and  a  mngistrnto,  notaiy, 
post-master,    and  shipping- master,    into   the  bargain.      For. 
principal  object  of  his  appointment,  says  the  Foreign  Office,  ie  "  lor  ' 
protection  and  for  tbe    promotion  of  the  commercial    intereris  of  I 
Majesty's  subjects,"  be  "mast  perform  amj  ten-ice,  KtxA  be  prepared 
furnish  any  infonnalion  that  may  be  required."    Again,  "  consular  otti 
must  keep  the  Secretary  of  State  and  her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Ih*  Cd 
of  tbe  country  in  which  they  reside,  regularly  and  fully  informed  of 
occurronees  of  interest.  nhrtluT  jioHlieal  or  commerrial,"      Wo 
this  last  clause  because  it  has  a  bearing  on  tbe  cotilrorertod  ^ 
tbe  political  character  of  the  conaalar  service.      When  codsuIb  ask  1 
they  have  no  comparative  rank  with  tbe  Diplomacy,  aud  why 
walk  off  with  tbe  moat  decently  paid  of  the  consulales- general,  tli 
ia,   "Oh,  yon  are  not  a  political  body!  "     But  why.  then,    Piart  ft 
this  body  political  despatches, — nay,  more,  political  aelioti  ?     How  ol 
have  consuls,  acting  together  in  a  city,  effected  trucM,  staved  off 
menbs,  and  aaved  life  and  property  ?     fiesidea,  has  anybody  yet 
line  of  demarcation  between  politics  and  commerce,  marking  Ifae 
Dess  of  their  fielda  of  action  ?     Tbe    thing  is  impossible,    aiul 
more  impossible  every  day.    Our  savage  old  war«  nntb  Holland  and  Sp 
grew  oat  of  ijuestions  of  fishery,  tbe  carrying- trade,  and  fonsiga  n' 
and  markets.      On  similar  grounds  we  strove  with  tbe  Frcoeh  for 
command  of  the  East  and  West   Indies,    and  Canada.     A  qiuwiun 
taxation  lost  us  America ;  and  half  our  fury  against 
on  ignorance  of  political  economy.     Uoro  than  half 


st  tlioM  cvlonpiMfl 
f  oar  gneoi^^H 
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'      towards  France  jnst  now  rests  on  mutual  commercial  interests.     Why  do 

*      Russia  and  North  Germany  both  covet  Scandinavia  ? — for  the  sake  of 

I      elbow-room  for  developing  a  vast  trade  by  sea.     Political  and  commercial 

power  move  together  hand-in-hand;  and  the  mercantile  marine  of  the 

North  German  Confederation  is  growing  now,  every  year,  like  a  giant's 

baby. 

The  **  any  information  "  and  "  all  occurrences  of  interest "  quoted 
above,  open  the  way  to  a  good  deal  of  intellectual  activity,  as  the  reader 
may  guess.  Cattle-plague,  potato-disease,  a  drought  or  a  deluge,  a 
revolution  or  a  rising,  yellow  fever  and  quarantine,  an  increase  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  port-dues, — all  such  incidents  afford  material  for  despatches, 
without  superseding  the  regular  **  Commercial  Reports,"  which  some  of 
our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  looked  into  now  and  then.  They  will  probably 
agree  with  us  that,  measured  even  by  the  standard  of  the  better  class  of 
reviews,  they  are  very  fairly  done.  And  in  the  southern  parts  t)f  Europe 
the  task  of  getting  up  such  reports  is  no  joke.  The  lazy,  incurious  popu- 
lation publish  no  statistics,  and  shrink  from  every  kind  of  brain-work. 
As  for  the  routine  returns  to  the  Foreign  Office  (we  don't  speak  of  those 
extra  ones  which  are  called  for  occasionally,  and  which  sometimes  order 
information  supplied  in  different  shapes  before),  their  preparation,  with 
other  semi-mechanical  work,  naturally  falls  to  the  vice-consul  or  clerk — 
part  or  a  whole  of  whose  pay  comes  out  of  the  consul's  own  pocket.  But 
the  consul,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense,  takes  care  to  look  after  these  things, 
for  he  alone  is  responsible  for  everything,  and  the  pressure  of  responsibility 
almost  doubles  the  pressure  of  work.  The  mere  preparation  of  despatches 
does  not  flail  heavy  upon  an  educated  man,  though  we  have  seen  consular 
despatches  by  a  red-tapist  of  the  old  school  which  might  have  been  written 
by  Mrs.  Gamp.  On  the  whole,  there  is  much  unnecessary  verbiage  in  the 
official  correspondence  of  all  our  departments,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
sailors  used  to  call  **  flap-doodle,"  * — the  constant  **  venturing  to  submit," 
**  having  the  honour  to  be,"  &c.  &c.  This,  however,  is  harmless,  and  is 
often  a  kind  of  wadding  which  gives  portliness  to  the  lean  body  of  the 
thought.  Besides,  if  a  thorough-bred  red-tapist  tried  to  be  simple  he 
would  probably  be  rude. 

Let  us  turn  now,  for  an  equally  brief  space,  to  the  '^  Instructions  "  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Consuls  have  always  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
British  skipper  and  British  seaman. 

Up  to  1854,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  accounts  relating  to  seamen  were 
sent  by  the  consulates  to  the  Admiralty.  But  in  1854  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  was  passed,  and  its  administration  was  committed  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  This  brought  the  consulates  under  that  department, 
which,  accordingly,  issued,  during  the  following  year,  the  volume  already 
referred  to,  which  contains  the  Act  itself,  and  184  separate  paragraphs  of 
**  Instructions  "  expounding  what  the  duties  of  consuls  are  under  it.     The 

*  Headers  of  Manyatt  will  remember  that  **  flap-doodle  "  is  defined  as  **  the 
staff  they  feed  fools  npon." 


general  up-shot  of  tbeae  ie  that,  at  foreign  porta,  a  British  vtead  \ 
under  tho  oyo  of  the  consul  from  her  cntf}'  to  her  sailing.     As 
cornea  in,  the  master  visits  the  consulato,  and  deposits  his  " 
that  is,  articles  of  agreement  with  his  erew — there ;  alJ  particolars  ng 
her  being  taken  dow-n  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.     'When  she  if 
to  leave,  the  articles  are  returned  to  him,  with  an  official  letter  odAna 
the  local  anthoritica,  on  the  strength  of  which  bo  is  pcnnittvd  lo  m 
port.     If  a  seaman  Is  entered  or  diachai^d  ;  if  he  deserta  and  bid 
arrested  ;  if  he  falls  sick  and  has  to  be  sent  to  Uio  hospital ;  if  btf 
mntinouB  and  will  not  work,  or  continues  drunk  and  eatmot  wodt ;' 
punches  the  head  of  a  shipmate  or  has  bis  own  bead  poached  ;  if  he 
and  falls  into  the  bands  of  the  police, — in  these  and  many  net 
familiar  contingencies,  it  is  still  on  the  eonsnlatos  that  the  task  oft 
with  the  case  devolves.     As,  in  higher  matters,  the  consul  has  to  ar 
between  the  British  residents  when  the;  fail  out  aniong  tbemsolTes, 
asBtst  them  as  far  as  be  can  trben  they  are  in  OilHcolties  with  6a^ 
EO,  in  these  matters  of  maritime  police,  his  position  is  a  qoBSt-iodidal 
Ho  cannot,  indeed,  esercise  jurieiiiriuin,  properly   so    called.  «C4 
countries  with  which  there  are  special  treaties  to    that  oSeeti  n 
Turkey  and  Morocco.     But  be  can  bold  a  naval  court  in  coziiimetioa 
a  naval  officer  and  another  member,  and  such  a  court  can  <1mi 
master  of  a  ship  from  bis  oonunand.     He  can  take  affldaTtte  tB 
a  crime  committed  by  a  seaman  on  board  his  ship,  and  send  hin 
prisoner  to  be  tried  in  England.     His  powers,  however,  are  aot 
with  sufficient  precision,  any  more  than  his  true  political  status. 
liable  to  bare  a  law-suit  brought  against  him  if  be  Acts  with  toe 
decision,  and  a  jury  of  British  traders  is  not  apt  to  take  >□  it)diil(MBt 
of  the  doings  of  a  Crown  officer  ui  questions  affecting  conuneroial  inli 
The   tendency,   however,    of  the  British  mariner  is,  Inekilv    nth 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  his  "  connsnl,"  as  be  soniotinios  ■— jU 
And  hence  the  consul  can  oflen  practically  decide  dispntes  botweon  BM 
and  crows,  though  ho  might  be  puzzled  to  know  bow  to  eofero 
decision    were    it    disputed.      His    power   of   granting    or    witUuL. 
a  discharge  is  of  much  importance  to  him ;    and  the  Boatd  of  Tt 
which   has    authority    to    deprive    a   mercantile    marine    offiotf   at 
certificate,   would   not  be   likely   to  disregard   the  reprei 
consul  in  any  instance  of  gross  misconduct.     Much  of  th«    lima  tf 
consulates  is  taken  up  by  what  we  cannot  better  describo  than  br 
homely  word  "  rows  "  between  masters  and  men.     A  Baltic  ooosnl  I 
ns  once  that  there  was  a  pitched  battle  in  bJs  office,  in  whidi  raanr 
took  part,  and  during  which  all  he  could  do  was  to  retire  to  a  aab  eon 
while  bis  vice  despatched  a  messenger  for  the  Hussion  poUeo.     A  H 
hearty  evaporation  of  rage,  and  mataal  accusation  and  eontnulietjaii 
stopping  short  of  Ssticufb, — often  restoros  the  tranqoillity  of  a  KM 
But  the  consul,  who  must  hear  it  all,  is  the  victim — happj  if  som*  tnuH 
nautical  comedy,  some  strange  revelation  of  the  imtar  lifd  of  i 
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ship  —  relieves  the  noisy  roar  of  blackguardism.  ''  YonVe  been  drank 
most  of  the  voyage,  Captain  Plngg, — ^you  knows  yon  has,  yoonself !  Yon 
was  drank  before  we  left  the  Channel.  When  you  come  a-deck  off  Port- 
land in  the  morning-watch  you  did  not  know  what  you  was  a-talking 
about.*'  **  It's  a  lie/'  says  the  skipper,  and  adds,  "  What  was  you 
about,  that  you  got  yourself  so  ill  that  you  took  off  a  whole  bottle  of 
laudanxun  out  of  the  medicine-chest  ?  And  didn't  you  come  to  me,  and 
you  says, — 'Good-by,  Captain  Plugg,  I'm  a-going  to  my  everlasting 
rest !  '"  "  Well,  I  did,  and  what  did  you  say  ?  Says  you, — *  You  may 
go  to  Bogey 'Ckicky,  if  you  like, — ^whatever  he  means  by  that,  sir,"  adds 
the  speaker,  turning  to  H.  B.  M.  C,  with  a  glance  of  scorn  at  his  captain. 
This  queer  little  dialogue,  with  further  explanations  how  the  laudanum 
was  got  rid  of  by  vigorous  measures,  must  be  supposed  to  pass  between  a 
skipper  and  his  mate.  Perhaps  they  make  it  up  after  all ;  if  not,  the  consul 
will  most  likely  agree  to  the  mate's  leaving  the  vessel  rather  than  allow 
her  to  run  the  risks  that  might  arise  from  the  state  of  feeling  between 
her  two  principal  heads.  In  such  cases,  he  satisfies  himself  that  the  man 
discharged  can  find  his  way  home,  or  get  another  vessel,  and  the  wages 
account  is  produced,  and  the  wages  paid,  at  the  consulate.  The  most 
absurd  scenes  take  place,  and  the  British  mariner,  when  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  weeps  freely.  Consuls  see  him  in  all  his  phases— drunk, 
maudlin,  penitent,  and  ''  distressed."  There  are  fellows  to  whom  the 
continuous  service  of  a  voyage  is  unbearable ;  who  desert  at  one  port, 
walk  perhaps  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles  to  another,  through  a 
country  of  whose  language  they  know  nothing,  and  turn  up  looking  like 
scarecrows,  but  with  infinite  plausibility  of  tale,  at  the  office  of  the 
familiar  **  counsul."  They  know  what  a  *<  distressed  "  seaman's  claims 
are  as  well  as  he.  Sometimes  an  Irishman  will  get  relieved  as  an 
American  by  the  U.S.  consul,  and  then,  as  a  British  subject  by  his 
English  colleague.  All  these  matters  are  Board  of  Trade  matters,  and 
the  accounts  arising  out  of  them  are  made  up  quarterly,  and  arranged 
with  that  department.  Wrecks,  too,  at  which  the  consul  must  attend  for 
the  protection  of  property,  and  which  often  give  rise  to  questions  with  the 
local  custom-house,  come  under  the  Board  of  Trade's  cognisance,  like 
the  sale  of  British  ships  abroad,  and  other  points  which  we  could  hardly 
make  interesting  to  the  reader.  The  Board  of  Trade  looks  sharply  after 
pecuniary  details,  nor  will  a  sagacious  consul  too  rashly  put  his  country 
to  expense — say,  in  a  case  of  wreck  by  providing  a  pair  of  stockings  for 
the  skipper's  wife.  The  '' Instractions "  of  this  body  have  been  so 
altered  and  patched  by  supplementary  paragraphs  that  a  new  edition  of 
the  work  is  very  miich  wanted. 

A  word,  now,  on  the  duties  of  our  consular  officer  towards  the  embassy 
or  legation.  The  Consular  service,  according  to  the  Foreign  Office  In- 
stractionSy  is  "  strictly  subordinate  to  the  Diplomatic  service ;  **  a  &ct, 
we  may  add,  of  which  the  latter  body  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too  conscious. 
Yet,  "  if  instruetionfl  from  the  Foreign  Office  ^QUOBenh^  %i  QofisKSG^^  ^firasA^; 


of  whicb  the  consul  must  surelj  be  tho  best  judge,  tho  dinKtifflw 
hor  Mftjoaty'B  representative  are  not  to  over-ride  tfaem.  And  il 
case,  a  cdqgdI  may  remonBlrato  vilb  n  miuisler  if  the 
to  be  making  a  nte8s  of  uoytbing,  and  await  bis  second  order,  < 
obeying.  Ke  hnn  to  "keep  bim  iuformed,"  as  wo  have 
thoQgb  bo  may  sometimes  make  biilf-n-doECD  reports  lu  ball-*- 
days,  upon  important  ovente  going  on  iu  bis  eousnlnr  distriel,  i 
having  tho  receipt  of  one  of  tbem  acknowledged.  Bat  tlio  rinof 
n  legation  to  tho  conaulatcB  ie,  that  it  eon  assist,  by  nppljiog  M 
quarters  nt  tho  capital,  in  getting  jUBtico  done  lo  forvigDeiS  nod 
the  (lepni-tmentB  or  pnivineea.  Indeed,  this  in,  on  Uio  vtbole, 
use  of  a  legation  not  merely  to  the  consulates,  bnt  to  tho  Eiif;lidi  f 
The  high  diplomalic  Bclion  that  wo  read  about,  the  kind  of  Uun^  I 
aasocialod  with  (he  name  of  Talleyrand  for  exatniilc,  forms 
part  of  the  whole  work  of  on  embassy  or  mission  ;  and  its  muHa, 
ever  tbcy  may  be,  ore  chiefly  embodied,  we  tnko  it,  in  the  prinl 
respondence  of  ambassadors  and  ministere  with  the  Seu'ettur  for  Fi 
Afiaira.  The  cbaneelleries  are  mainly  employed  on  more  procaie,  in 
more  useful  pursuits  :  labouring  to  get  redress  for  Tni 
whose  cargo  of  petroleum  has  been  charged  for  by  some  mstom-l 
ae  Lair-oil ;  or  nobly  endearouHng  to  explain  the  difierenee  b 
vermilion  and  red  lead ;  or,  having  tho  honour  to  snggest  tbat  if  ft 
deposita  Et  thousand  pounds  with  a  foreign  government,  at  cnll,  be  i 
not  to  be  expected  to  take  it  back  iu  paper  Bccuritiea  negotiable  at 
of  fifty  per  cent.  ;  or,  modestly  pleading  that  contractg  with  Eoglid 
by  town  counoila  ought  to  be  carried  out ;  and  that    U  —      -  - 

commits  an  offence  punishable  in  bis  own  country  with  si 
labour,  it  is  a  httle  unreasonable  to  keep  bim  six  years  in  a  nrisoii, 
of  Fahrenheit,  amidst  stinks  worse  than  the  stinks  of  cesspools.     P 
of  qneBtiona  like  these  como  up  to  the  legations  frocn  the  voosalaleti 
such  help  as  the  former  give  in  them  is,  we  repeat,  in  this  agv,  tb* 
valuable  service  England  gets  from  her  diplomatic  corpa.      But  ^ 
the  name  of  common -sense,  should  it  be  a  high  and  diHtiofniisbed 
to  deal  with  these  qnestions  in  a  capital,  and  qnito  a   bamblo  Uu 
deal  with  them  at  a  seaport  ?     They  would  he  uritUd  twice   lu  a| 
without  the  need  of  further  reference,  at  the  soaporte,  if  tho  en 
body  held  the  rank  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  govomment  which  it  tK 
do ;  which  the  consular  bodies  of  other  nations  do ;  and  whioh.  by 
them  greater  weight  with  the  provincial  authorities,  noiild  enAbJ«  ll 
to  proteet  their  coantrymen,  at  first  bond,  from  being  cl)f<«t«d,  rabl 
and  insulted  in  the  face  of  day,  n^  they  now  too  often  are.     Tbe  Bril 
consul    constantly    finds    his  French,    Italian,    and  Ati«lriaii   cnlli 
holding  tbe  rank  of  conanls- general  and  eierciaiog  aiitbority  over  a  i 
area  than  himself.     They  hold  a  relative  nuik  with  the  diplotnatie 
of  their  reepectivo  countries,  and  pasu  Ireely  from  one  aenriM  ml 
other.    Many  of  them  become  ministers.    Uany  an  d*cori: 
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itre  not,  as  a  rule,  superior  io  British  consols  either  in  actnal  fact  or 
conyentional  status,  does  not  prove  that  British  consuls  are  treated  as 
they  ought  io  he,  hut  only  that  English  gentlemen  can,  as  a  rule,  hold 
their  own  with  anybody,  even  under  disadvantageous  circumstances.  An 
Englishman  in  the  consular  service  can  never  feel  that  he  is  of  the  carriere, 
so  decidedly  as  the  Frenchman,  who  regards  consuls-envoyes  as  a  distinct 
class  altogether  from  trading-consuls,  cannds-epiciers,  and  never  recog- 
nizes their  Equality  any  more  than  our  navy  recognizes  the  equality  of  the 
mercantile  marine. 

The  relations  of  the  British  consul  to  his  countrymen  at  large  are 
indefinite  and  extensive.  At  his  port  he  is  expected  to  give  advice  and 
assistance  about  everything  that  may  arise,  even  a  quarrel  between  a 
Briton  and  his  wife,  one  of  many  subjects  where  he  has  no  <<  instructions'' 
io  guide  him.  If  there  is  a  chaplaincy  assisted  by  government,  it  is  under 
his  direction ;  if  the  church  be  a  voluntary  one,  he  must  be  still  a  church- 
warden, or  a  committeeman,  or  something  in  it.  He  must  listen  to  crude 
remonstrances  about  the  parson's  Puseyitical  tendencies ;  and  must  be 
ready  to  protect  the  sturdy  Protestant  missionary  who  has  excited  the 
wrath  of  the  native  priest,  or  whatever  he  is,  by  sending  translations  of 
tracts  about  the  town  in  a  wheelbarrow.  If  there  are  no  chaplains  or 
missionaries,  he  will,  perhaps,  be  expected  to  conduct  a  Sunday  service 
himself, — to  the  possible  injury  of  his  furniture, — and  he  will  certainly  be 
expected  to  read  the  burial  service  over  a  defunct  countryman.  He 
grants  passports.  He  marries  happy  couples,  under  a  warrant  from  the 
Secretary  of  State, — ^pursuant  to  the  19th  section  of  the  Act  of  the  12th 
and  18th  of  her  Majesty,  cap.  68,  and  gallantly  ''  stands  "  wine  and  cake 
on  the  festal  occasion.  Should  a  tourist  of  his  country  die  at  a  hotel,  he 
takes  care  of  his  property,  conducts  his  funeral,  and  hunts  out  his  next  of 
kin.  All  these  things  are  in  the  regular  way  of  his  business.  But  many 
things  devolve  upon  him,  which  neither  Acts  of  Parliament  nor  instruc- 
tions are  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace.  A  youthful  female  with  a 
baby  requests  a  private  interview.  She  wears  a  pork-pie  hat,  and  is  in 
tears.  She  has  been  brought  from  England  by  Monsieur,  or  Don  some- 
body, who  has  abandoned  her, — and,  of  course,  she  is  in  need  of  money 
and  does  not  speak  the  language.  H.  B.  M.  C.  interests  himself  in  the  case 
of  the  penitent  female.  He  finds  out  the  whereabouts  of  the  villain,  and 
writes  a  private  line  to  his  colleague  in  that  part  of  the  country,  who, 
discovering  that  the  villain  has  a  wife  of  whom  he  is  afraid,  judiciously 
uses  the  knowledge  to  make  him  do  something  for  the  poor  little  idiot. 
A  subscription  is  also  raised,  which  the  consul  heads,  and  she  is  sent 
back  to  her  own  land, — ^let  us  hope,  to  sin  no  more.  The  next  visitor  is 
a  T.G.,  a  travelling  Irish  gentleman,  one  of  the  O'Brallaghans  of 
O'Brallaghan  Castle.  Oddly  enough,  his  remittances  have  not  arrived, 
though  his  brother  Jack,  whose  letter  he  produces,  promises  to  send  by 
next  post.  Oddly  enough,  also,  the  landlord  of  the  hotel — ^whose  know- 
ledge of  Irish  genealogies  is  limited — has  never  heard  of  the  0'Bra]la^^u&s& 
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and  19  pnrsning  this  scion  of  the  tuoo  about  his  btU.     Bat  if 
(on  whom  O'Brallaghnn  in  painfallj  FOnscloun   that  he  bu  DOta| 
a  clftim,  by  Jore  1)  wonli]  just  vmto  a  liue  iiitiraatiDg  that  »fbr 
visitor  aod  bis  papers,  he  belioTea  him  to  be  what  he  decbtrat 
the  Inndiord  will  he  patient  for  the  present,     Hovr  rvfiuo  O'BnDl 
Ho  has  some  excuse  for  giving  trouble.     But  n-a  cnn  faju^ 
party    of   ladies  who    strolled  into  the  offieo   of  &   eonml-E 
North  Africa,  to  ask  bim  where  they  could    liiro   donkeys  ?     1 
little  man  with  a  high  sense  of  his  dignity.      It   is  somdiov  lul 
little   man   to   be  dignified ;    yet  on   this    occasion    the    eoonl-j 
eiirptLSficd  himself  in  his  stately  reserve  of  maniter.      As  &t  t^ 
apondence  addressed  by  people  to  the  consulntea   on  their 
business,  it  is  endless.     One  of  the  most  deeply 'rooted  comitl 
many  British  traders  is,  that  consuls  are  appointed  to  do  tot 
they  ought  to  pay  an  agent  for  doing.     They  send    oat 
gutta-percha  furniture,  and  machines  for  docking  horses'  '"*■ 
after  the  solvency  of  local  firms  ;  and  consult  the  consul  as  to  whfd 
population  of  his  district  prefer  dolls  with  blue  cyea  or  vilh.  black. 
holf-a-doKen  other  functions  is  thus  added  the  fancUoii  of  a 
it  being  tbe  fashion  to  toady  these  kind  of  people  just  aoir,  tbs 
commits  their  letters  to  the  waste-paper  basket  is  litthle  to  bo 
a  style  in  which  few  gentlemen  woold  snub  their  fbotmas. 
Tbe  order  we  have  laid  down  now  brings  us  to  the 
the  pay  of  the  consular  service,  and  points  connected  with  that  ^ 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  Committee  of  1868  reported  in  &v«ar 
increased  remuueratiou,  and  ve  are  ^ad  to  add  that  there  has  ba 
improvement  since  those  days.     Bnt  tbe  existing  stato  of  things  b 
tolerable,  when  ail  circuntstances  are  taken  into  aoconut.     Th»  i 
has  often — perhaps  in  the  mtyority  of  cases — taken   tho  fona  ct 
allowance."     Now,  the  office  aUowsuec  docs  not  ccmnt  aa  Balw7, 
not  therefore  token  into    consideration    in  estimatiDg    a    man's 
pension.     Where  oflico  allowance  is  granted,  the  foes  ore  B«nt  to  Gl 
ment,  and  of  course,  in  all  such  cases,  the  consul   ia    ••  rostrieled 
engaging  in  commercial  pursuits,"    as  the  letters  of  appointounl 
But  these  are  not  the  only  facts  which  make  the  emaltuneuta 
service  smaller  than  they  seem  to  the  reader  who  only  known  tha 
list  of  consuls,  with  their  so-called  salaries  appended,  In  on  oln 
He  will  see,  for  example,  in  such  a  list  that  such- and- snob  a  oam 
700/.  a  year.      Bat   of   this   700/.,    at   least   IfiO/.  counts    as  ' 
allowance,"  and  out  of  that  tbe  consul  has  to  pay   his   noMMM 
clerk,  bis  ofiice-rent,   stationery,  and  poatage, — all  poiita|[o  exm 
directly  addressed  to  the  departments  only,  at  home,     ilia  salary 
comoB  to  him  docked  of  income-tax,  and  agency,*  and  ho  prahaUf  j 

*  The  Foreign Ufiice  agencies  bavin);  bein  aboliihiMl,  «*ilii  not  Uuak  ti  aii 
to  My  Bii;'tliiiig  on  cbut  mbjcct.    But,  of  conno,  coatult  wfU  Kill  han  w  i 

ugaaU  elsuwheio. 
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something  in  exchange, — a  loss  which,  in  China  especially,  used  to  he 
enormous.  Let  us  see,  then,  hy  a  glance  at  what  his  salary  and  office- 
allowance  are,  in  some  of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  whether  he  is,  on  the 
whole,  an  under-paid  or  over-paid  functionary : — 

Offlea 
Salary.  Allowance. 

Amsterdam .^ £600  £150 

Antwerp 500  Fees. 

Barcelona  - «.  600  200 

Bordeaux   „..„ 700  200 

Brest  -. 550  160 

Cadiz 600  200 

Christiania  (Consul-Gcneral) 800  200 

Copenhagen 850  150 

Dantzig 600  60 

Genoa 600  250 

Havre 700  300 

Lisbon ., 800  300 

Marseilles 900  300 

Oporto 600  1 50 

Eiga „ 650  200 

Rome 400  100 

Stockholm _ 500  « 100 

Turin  .^ „ 500  -  1 50 

Venice  (Consul-General) 800  — 

Warsaw  (Consnl-General)  1,173  200 

Will  anybody  who  knows  the  Continent  at  all  maintain  that,  considering 
the  deductions  and  expenses  incident  to  the  post  of  consul — the  prices  of 
living  abroad  and  all  that  living  abroad  implies — ^the  above  is  anything  but 
a  very  modest  scale  of  pay?  Living  abroad,  for  one  thing,  means  sending 
your  children  home  to  be  educated ;  since,  except  in  Germany  and  Holland 
(where  consuls  are  few),  and  in  a  part  of  the  United  States  (comprising 
three  or  four  consulates,  perhaps),  no  adequate  education  for  Uie  children 
of  English  gentlemen  is  to  be  obtained.  France  would  be  the  next  best 
country ;  but  as  for  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  it  is  not  only 
next  to  impossible  to  educate  one's  children  there,  but  it  is  a  misfortune 
to  have  to  bring  them  up  in  the  moral  and  social  atmosphere  of  those 
regions.  They  lose  fibre  in  every  sense.  They  gradually  cease  to  be 
English.  Indeed,  there  are  not  only  consul's  children  but  consuls  them- 
selves, who  have  gradually  been  denationalised  by  continued  absence 
abroad,  and  who,  without  actually  diverging  from  the  letter  of  the  Listruc- 
tions,  or  the  form  of  official  attention  to  British  interests,  contrive  to 
throw  a  minimum  of  patriotic  feeling  into  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  * 
In  such  families  a  jargon  formed  of  several  languages  is  talked  at  table. 
The  girls  wear  red  caps  if  they  are  in  Greece,  or  mantillas  if  they  are  in 
Spain.  By  the  time  the  father  has  reached  the  fogey  stage  (perhaps  afker 
marrying  a  foreign  wife),  he  has  come  positively  to  dislike  and  shrink  from 
his  own  countrymen.  Nay,  sometimes  he  keeps  them  at  bay  by  hftn<li>g 
over  thQ  virtual  control  ^f  events  to  a  vice-consul  belonging  to  ik<^  ^^^sm^j^i — 
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eorue  wrelcLcd  jnck-m-office,  who  is  mde  to  seamen  aoA  tiu 
English,  but  who  groyels  before  a  travelling  Eoglish  lord,  in  Hhe  1 
being  bftcliod  np  by  his  inflaouce  when  tho  fogey,  liis  duef,  Qukei 
wntohGd'for  vncancj.  It  would  be  well,  as  b.  check  on  this  kind  of 
conaule  were  moved  every  five  or  six  years.  Their  l«aTe  of  abauiec  h 
while  is  not  only  quite  n  matter  of  arbitrary  favoar,  and,  if  report  n^ 
tmsted,  often  left  to  the  discretion  of  subordinates,  but  it  is  Mcoop 
with  a  deduction  of  half  the  pay  for  every  month  of  absence  After  tfe 
These  are  al!  serious  drawbacks  on  the  advantages  of  tba  cm 
position,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  weighed  by  those  who,  to  •&■ 
insignificant  national  saving,  would  make  tho  position  worse, 
as  a  profession,  the  service  is  hardly  anything  more  than  Qx3(, 
bread' and-bntter.  And  exile  is  exile.  It  is  not  holiday  rambling 
cil^  to  city,  where  the  tourist  sees  nothing  but  the  poetry  and  the  BW 
picturesque  of  strange  lands.  Let  such  a  one  try  living  and  wn! 
with  his  eyes  necessarily  on  the  seamy  side  of  the  life  whleh  rt*» 
refreshing  to  him  (as,  indeed,  it  is  so  seen)  after  London  and  tba  d 
North.  Ho  will  soon  find  that  yon  may  be  bored  as  mnch  among  f^ 
trees  and  orange-trees  as  anywhere  else  ;  that  grapes  at  a  penny  a  p 
don't  make  np  for  the  want  of  all  intellectual  sympathy-  and  jolly 
rersation  ;  and  that  our  old  friend,  Atra  Cura,  sits  behind  tJw  riddf 
pnnctnally  on  a  camel  or  a  barb  as  on  a  British  livery.stable  hack. 
consul  at  a  good  port  in  Europe  does  certainly  come  across  agrveaUe 
cultivated  people  at  intervals.  The  navy,  with  which  the  consnUlM  I 
close  relations,  is  a  great  resource, — though  mcD-of-war  difler  id  X 
like  human  beings.  But  the  agreeable  people  move  off  somewbcn 
just  aa  H.  B.  M.  C.  is  getting  intimate  with  them.  H.  M.  S.  ImOui 
away  to  the  admiral, — her  hearty  captain  being  sncceeded  by  a  fe 
prig.  And  though  one  yacht  may  bring  a  pleasaut  swell,  with  a  in 
taste  in  the  matter  of  burgnndy,  another  may  be  the  home  of  sobm  d 
old  noodle  who  has  eaten  himself  into  a  state  of  idiotcy,  -who  is 
charge  of  a  doctor,  and  who  snorts  and  makes  strange  noises  at  i 
We  shall  wind  up  our  paper  with  soma  brief  observations 
suggested  changes  in  the  consular  serrice,  of  which  so  much  Ium  b4 
said  during  many  years  past.  At  present,  our  consolar  serviee  is  oali 
any  other  in  the  world, — neither  better  nor  worse,  probably,  as  r^U 
its  competency  for  its  duties,  but  inferior  in  the  advantages  which  it  gii 
to  its  members,  and,  therefore,  not  so  well  recroitiKt  ns  it  nugbt  ba  bd^ 
a  more  generous  system,  ^^'hat  is  proposed  by  many  men  aoqtiauili 
with  the  subject  is  to  make  it  more  of  a  regular  service  ;  to  tnia 
it  from  their  yonth,  aa  the  French  do ;  and  to  cstabUsb  it  oo  the 
of  a  branch  of  the  diplomatic  service,  instead  of  n  distinct  and  Enbril 
body.  At  present,  a  diplomatist  can  go  into  the  coufluhur  berths,  wl 
a  consttl  is  excladed  from  the  diplomatic  bertha.  1'iua  is  suraly  n 
and  its  tendency  is  to  keep  men  of  taUtot  and  attainmanls  oot  of  It 
eonsnlar  service,  aa  a  service  leading  to  nothing,  ami  when 
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prospers  as  well  as  any  other  quality.     There  being,  no  habit  or  system 
of  adyancement,  the  efficiency  of  the  body  depends  on  the  introduction 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  men  from  without.     We  have  said  already 
that,  in  many  respects,   this  works  well ;   and  we  are  by  no  means 
anxious  to  see  anything  like  the  new  competitive  idea  substituted  for  it. 
But  the  promotion  of  consuls  would  not  clash  with  this  power  of  superior 
nomination.     Let  the  organization  of  the  body  be  gradually  modified,  in 
harmony  with  our  English  habits.     Why  should  not  a  certain  number  of 
young  men,  of  liberal  education  to  begin  with,  be  appointed  (after  a  period 
of  attendance  at  the  Foreign  Office,  if  that  be  thought  necessary,)  to 
different  consulates,  to  learn  their  business  under   superiors, — and  so 
advanced,  when  vacancies  occur,  and  their  capacities  exhibit  themselves  ? 
As  things  are,  the  service  is  recruited  very  much  by  accident.    All,  except 
a  handful  of  the  vice-consuls,  are  foreigners, — trading  at  the  ports  where 
they  discharge  their  vice-consular  duties,  generally ;  or  necessarily  con- 
demned to  a  subordinate  position  in  other  cases,  since  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  allow  foreigners  to  represent  England  in  any  position  of 
consequence,  where  all  their  feelings  and  habits  must  lead  them  to  think 
of  their  own  countrymen  first.     The  consular  student,  or  whatever  he  was 
called,  might  pass  through  the  grade  of  vice-consul  on  his  way  upwards, 
and  would  know  his  work  in  all  its  branches  by  the  time  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  promoted  to  a  post  of  any  importance.     We  postulate,  of 
course,  that,  in  the  meantime,  access  to  the  diplomatic  posts  shall  have 
been  thrown  open  to  distinguished  men ;  and  we  also  assxune  that  jobbery 
of  the  old  kind  cannot  be  practised  with  so  much  thoroughness  as  it 
used  to  be.      There  might  be  a  danger  of  this  trained  class  becoming  too 
red'tapish,  but  the  nature  of  the  consular  work  itself  is  such  as  to  act  as 
a  c)ieck  upon  this  tendency.     And  we  should  have  an  instructed  and 
experienced  class  to  draw  from,  who,  in  a  few  years,  would  soon  show 
whether  they  were  better  than  the  old  school  or  not.      Anything  like  a 
revolution  must,  of  course,  be  avoided.     This  would  not  be  a  revolution, 
but  only  an  experiment.      Our  main  object,  however,  in  this  imperfect 
essay  has  not  been  to  advocate  fundamental  changes,  but  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  faller  appreciation  of  the  consular  service  by  showing  what  its 
position,  duties,  and  circumstances  actually  are. 


It  was  dccidodlj  a  wild  night — a  good  deiU  of  rain,  a  great  deal  of  ai 
And  maeaea  of  driving  cloud.  The  waning  moon  only  sbowed  kr 
fitco  at  rare  intervals,  leaving  thiogs  looking  darker  nnd  man  mi 
fortalile  than  eho  found  them.  TLq  peaeanta  of  the  Maroe  unci  b 
late  hours,  nitd  in  times  like  these  there  wns  lesa  tluui  nsnal  to 
them  to  break  tbroi^gb  their  primitive  habits.  The  choicer 
who  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  village  ivu»itins — bad,  EorlktH 
part,  fallen  back,  following  in  tho  tminof  the  retreating -EVench ;  tlw4 
family-men,  who  were  tied  by  inevitable  ciictunstoiioeB  to  tbo  dodt 
tilled,  had  nothing  to  talk  of  but  the  advancing  ProsBuuts.  A 
although  inexhanstlblo  topic,  the  advent  of  those  brigands, 
sacked  and  pillaged  as  was  natural,  and  cooked  respectable 
before  slow  fires  until  they  produced  their  little  investmeiils  of 
pieces  from  the  banks  of  deposit  in  their  thatch  ;  but  iusalted 
irrespective  of  looks,  and  murdered  children  simply  because  they  Ektil 
music  of  their  dying  screams.  The  result  of  the  itirariably 
discussion  was  to  send  tbo  natives  somewhat  eaj-liur  to  taiha 
restless  slumbers  on  mattresses  they  strove  to  moke  the  most  of  so 
thej  could  cail  thom  their  own. 

Yet  the  Prossiaus,  terribly  cut  up  in  the  battlos   beCore  Uetx,* 
still  far  away.    Bazaine,  with  his  aven^ug  and  victorioas  legiona, 
close  upon  their  rear,  McMahon,  with  the  army  of  Chalona,  hairyag 
lo  bar  their  advance.    So  said  the  proclamation  of  the  pr^fot,  aad  the 
ought  to  know.     Ho  was  confirmed,  moreover,  by  the   nuaaimom 
journals,  who,  being  unofficial,  spoke  with  even  less  reserve.      So  wlu 
more  ima^ative  natives  awoke  in  the  night  to  Lear  tlie  trump  of  pi 
horses,  broken  in  the  lulls  between  gusts  by  an  occasional  cUiik  of  fl 
they  would  much  sooner  have  fancied  them  spectral  bantamon  tbaaCUi 

Yet  Uhlans  the  riders  wore,  although  they  had  left  the  iiearott  of 
army  they  ectiiire'd  a  good  dozen  of  miles  in  their  rear.  Nor  did  tfaeyd 
any  symptoms  whatever  of  having  reached  the  limit  of  their  lurioa  ct 
mission,  of  thinking  as  yet  of  wheeling  round  in  retreat.  On  the 
they  rattled  forward  at  a  trot  to  the  full  as  steady  as  fitted  men  < 
taken  a  bard  day's  work  out  of  their  horees,  and  meant  to  Ivat^ 
turn  of  speed  in  ease  of  accidents.  Nor  did  acciJeuts  soem  in)[ 
when,  at  a  rapidly  growing  distance  from  their  supportx,  n  mere 
of  men  wore  pounding  iuto  the  darkness  and  a  hostile  liuid.  A 
land,  wo  wore  going  to  say ;  but  that  it  cvidcoUj  wns  uot.  TiMy  1 
avoided  the  roulr  impprUtfe,  and  wore  moving  by  udc-rDadi  «  • 
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vaguely  parallel.  Yet  the  horseman  who  piloted,  some  fifty  yards  ahead 
of  the  half-dozen  who  formed  the  main  division,  appeared  as  sure  of 
his  way  as  if  he  had  heen  horn  and  hred  in  the  commune.  No  geography 
mastered  at  secondhand — although,  donhtless,  the  party  carried  admirable 
maps — could  have  helped  him  to  a  knowledge  that  approached  to  instinct. 
He  turned  sharp  to  the  left,  where  the  four  lanes  branch  by  the  entrance  to 
Fougerolles,  without  striking  a  match  to  read  the  finger-post.  He  skirted 
the  back  of  the  church  at  Moret-le-Chateau,  avoiding  the  stones  of  the  village 
street,  and  carefully  turning,  by  the  footpath  under  Uie  elm-trees,  the  flooded 
duck-pond  that  the  others,  half-a-minute  after,  floundered  through  up  to  their 
stirrup-irons.  They  could  follow  him  by  the  ring  of  his  horse-hoofs ;  by 
flying  glimpses  of  his  shadowy  form  among  the  white  poplar-stems  when  the 
moon  blinked  out ;  by  an  occasional  shower  of  sparks  struck  from  the  flints 
that  had  mended  the  road.  At  last,  while  mounting  a  stiff  chalk-ridge  at 
a  foot-pace,  between  a  couple  of  low  vineyard  walls,  the  little  party  could 
hear  him  come  suddenly  to  a  standstill.  Immediately  and  in  sympaUiy  they 
pulled  bridle.  A  peculiar  whistle  came  out  of  the  darkness.  *'  All  safe  1  '* 
exclaimed  the  officer  in  command,  taking  his  hand  from  his  revolver,  and 
touching  his  horse  with  the  spur,  while  his  men  let  their  lances  drop  back 
in  their  loops.  Immediately  aflor  they  were  alongside  their  comrade  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  while  the  couple  of  troopers  told  off  to  prevent  surprise 
from  the  rear  kept  themselves  halted  en  vedette  in  the  darkness  below. 

<'  Mousseuz-les-Caves,  Herr  Lieutenant,"  exclaimed  the  pioneer,  re- 
moving his  hand  from  a  respectful  salute  to  wave  it  in  the  direction  of 
what  looked  like  a  shower  of  fire-flies  scattered  among  the  neighbouring 
vine-leaves,  and  which  were  really  the  lights  of  a  town  in  a  valley  some 
three  kilometres  off. 

'*  Mousseux-les-Caves — sous-prefecture— fortified  by  Vauban,  but  do- 
minated by  hills  mined  with  champagne-cellars — municipality  and  private 
proprietors  exceedingly  wealthy,"  muttered  the  lieutenant,  as  if  he  had 
been  repeating  a  lesson  learned  by  rote.  **  Doubtful  whether  smooth- 
bores forwarded  from  Chalons  have  been  mounted  on  the  ramparts. 
Beported  to  be  garrisoned  in  force  by  Garde  Nationale,  Garde  Mobile, 
Francs-tireurs,  Sapeurs-pompiers,  and  a  battalion  of  the  Chasseurs 
d*Afrique,"  he  went  on.  **  Well,  it  may  be,  but  we  have  not  seen  the 
shadow  of  a  picquet.     Not  that  that  proves  much  in  this  campaign." 

The  lieutenant  in  command  was  a  tall,  broad-chested,  clean-limbed, 
fair-bearded  Teuton ;  an  eye  like  a  hawk's,  that  seemed  to  flash  itself 
through  the  darkness  in  the  direction  of  those  distant  lights ;  a  deHcale  ear, 
that  curved  itself  instinctively  to  gather  up  sounds  whenever  the  wind 
fell  for  a  second.  The  horse,  barely  up  to  the  rider's  bone  and  muscle, 
splashed  to  the  eyes  with  white  chalk-stains,  set  himself  to  rest  the  near 
foreleg  the  moment  he  paused  in  his  rough  scramble.  The  rider,  dripping 
with  rain-drops  from  his  square  helmet-top  to  his  muddy  spur,  his  soak- 
ing cloak  clinging  close  to  his  splashed  jack-boots,  sat  as  erect  as  if  he 
had  been  parading  at  Potsdam. 
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Lionttinant  Sabelschlag  waked  op  hla  veary  inoiuit  irith  a 
stirmp,   turned  him  three  longUia  into  tbe    darkness,    utj' 
"  Hero,  KeUormanu."     The  lancer  who  had  showed  tbo 
moTed  Qp  to  bis  eide,  obodiont  to  the  word  of  comm&D<L 

"  WeU,  hero  we  are  at  last,  Fritz,  in  sight  of  Moosmox- 
without  a  scrap  of  intelligence  worth  the  carrying  tMek,  and  williB  i 
of  news  that  might  he  of  the  la§t  importoiioe.  The  horws  in  f 
nearly  dead  beat,  and  I  would  rather  not  take  tliotn  down  <hi«  hill  if  I 
IB  nothing  worth  picking  up  in  the  valley." 

Out  of  earshot  of  the  men,  ho  had  dropped  the  officer.  Tlte  lA 
wasted  no  uore  seconds  in  saluting,  but  answored  off-band  u  i 
equal.  In  fact,  Frederick  Kellermaun  waa  the  gentleman  be 
althoQgh,  like  many  a  man  of  as  good  position  as  himself  he  did  « 
the  rough  uniform  and  simple  aocotitrements  of  a  priTale. 

"  Well,  Sabelschlag,  when  I  loft  MoaBseox-les- Caves  to 
Frankfort,  I  never   dreamed  I   should  be  bere  agkin   so  soon.    iM 
should  be  Bony,  indeed,  to  turn  back  from  their  very  doors  witboal 
ing  something  of  my  old  friends.     What  do  yoa  &ay,  shall  I  take  nt 
I  pledge  myself  to  bring  you  right  np  to  the  glacis,  irithoot 
route  imperial e." 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

■'  After  what  you  have  done  for  us,  it  would  bo  ingratitads  to  i 
bst  we  should  only  kill  ourhorsea,  and  most  likely  ourselvea,  and  all  to 
purpose.  To  be  sure,  if  thero  were  cover  and  forage  to  be  fomul, 
be  glad  to  wait  for  daylight  and  chance  it ;  but  we  taigbi  as  iraD  ^ 
ourselves  up  at  once  as  try  to  shelter  among  these  vinos  and  po^an.' 

"  To  think  while  wo  shiver  here,  wet  and  supperless,  that  hill  la  I 
left  is    honeycombed   with  old   Lougbouchon's    cellars,    a    miUi 
a  half  of  bottles  of  pivmierrs  eras — most  au»ijezeiehn<tvr  ITcm. 
fancy  I  can  boo  a  light  in  his  chateau  now." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  after  a  moment's  silence ;  "  ir  wa  eoold  I 
the  key  of  bis  cellars,  we  might  make  requisition  on  his 
and  keep  ourselves  pretty  comfortable  till  morning.  Then  m  mi{ 
learn  something  of  what  we  want  to  know,  before  the  peopl*  u  " 
Ics-Cavea  are  afoot.*' 

A  rapid  Ifte-h-tele  council  of  war,  and  the  visit  to  U, 
waa  decided  on.     "Forward,  Fritz,  and  keep  those  cat's  ejoa  of  _ 
open."     Ten  minutes  more,  and  the  liciitenunt  and  his  little  partr 
moving  up  the  broad  gravel  diive  from  the  iron  portals  in  brown  aod  ga 
to  the  green  vine-trollised  verandah.     The  boll  and  the  knoclur 
emulously.     The  next  moment  there  fell  on  their  ears  a  soft 
fall,  as  of  some  one  moving  in  slippers  several  sizes  too  big  for 
come  a  faint  gleam  through  a  jalousied  window  nn  jiirmirr,  aod  a  1 
crack  as  of  some  one  tampering  with  the  wooden  liars  of  the  Pet^an. 

WbuQ  minutes  were  precions,  and  nlnu  livvs  htug  Bpoti   Iheaii  t) 
lieaUmant's  t«mpor  was  of  the   ahorlost.     ■'  Despaloh  tliero,  viU  yoi 
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imhi'cUef'*    he    exclaimed,   in  clear   low    tones  and    excellent  French. 
"  Despatch,  or  sacre  nam  de  mille  de  champs " 

Either  the  Gallic  oath  reassured  the  lampbearer  as  it  was  meant  to 
do,  or  his  imagination  fearfully  finished  the  sentence.  At  all  events,  in  a 
second  or  so,  holt  was  drawn  and  bar  let  down  ;  the  door  moved  slowly 
back,  and  as  the  breeze  rushed  in,  the  light  blew  out.  The  prompt 
lieutenant  sprang  after  the  wind  through  the  opening,  revolver  in  hand, 
and  grappled  some  one  by  the  throat  in  the  darkness. 

'*  Blessed  Mother  of  Heaven  1  '*  gasped  out  a  choking  voice ;  and 
Sabelschlag,  satisfied  of  the  age  and  feebleness  of  his  captive,  released 
him  on  parole.  An  old  man  in  night-dress  and  slippers,  a  gaudy  foulard 
twisted  round  his  wrinkled  brow,  speedily  reappeared,  shading  a  flickering 
candle  with  his  trembling  fingers.  Face  to  face  with  the  apparition  of  the 
armed  Uhlans,  he  started  back,  and  the  light  would  have  been  eclipsed 
for  the  second  time  had  not  Sabelschlag,  whose  presence  of  mind  never 
deserted  him,  made  a  rapid  snatch  at  it. 

''  Bon  soir.  Monsieur  Pierre,'*  exclaimed  a  cheerful  voice  from  among 
the  hostile  uniforms ;  and  this  time  Pierre  really  shook  in  his  slippers  as 
if  he  had  been  prize  to  the  Evil  One. 

'^  Is  the  patron  at  home,  M.  Pierre  ?  " 

Poor  Pierre,  fairly  scared  out  of  his  devotion  and  intelligence,  stam- 
mered out  a  ''  Non,"  but  in  such  a  tremor  of  guilty  confusion,  that  the 
answer  was  inevitable. 

<<  Mensonge,  Pierre,  mensonge ;  *'  while  the  lieutenant,  putting  Eeller- 
mann  aside  and  dropping  badinage,  commanded  the  old  man,  with  much 
afiected  sternness,  to  bring  them  to  his  master,  or  support  the  conse- 
quences. Pierre's  agitation  had  unfitted  him  for  the  dramatic  mendacity 
that  might  have  imposed  on  the  inquisitors,  but  his  fidelity  nerved  Viitti 
to  any  amount  of  passive  obstructiveness.  He  would  have  seen  himself 
flayed  alive  by  the  barbarians, — and  he  fully  expected  to  be  subjected  to 
some  such  process, — rather  than  betray  the  master  whose  bread  he  had 
eaten  since  a  child.  Just  then  a  shout  from  below  came  to  relieve  him 
and  the  lieutenant  from  their  mutual  embarrassment. 

<<  Mon  Dieu !  mon  Dieu !  **  groaned  Pierre,  wringing  his  burning 
hands. 

"  Longbouchon,  Herr  Lieutenant !  *'  exclaimed  Eellermann,  trium- 
phantly.    **  I  could  have  sworn  he  was  in  the  house.** 

Both  were  right.  Wakened  from  his  beauty-sleep  to  a  dim  sense 
of  the  situation,  M.  Longbouchon  had  rapidly  put  on  a  pair  of  panta- 
loons, his  slippers,  and  rohe-de-chambre,  seized  an  umbrella,  and  set 
himself  to  escape  by  the  back  of  his  premises.  M.  Longbouchon  be- 
lieved in  nothing  worse  than  a  domiciliary  visit  by  French  light  horse ; 
but  he  had  a  nervous  horror  of  the  army  in  any  shape,  and  greatly 
preferred  being  interviewed  by  them  at  second-hand,  in  the  person  of  his 
attached  domestic.  His  back-door  opened  on  a  vast  courtyard,  surrounded 
by  stables,  packing-houses,  4^.     Al^  I   all  was  deserted  now  isi  ^v^ 
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presence  of  the  war;  it  had  become  impossible  to  keep  even  ihsv 
hands  who  should  do  what  was  absolately  necessary.  The  great  dec 
from  the  courtyard  "gave"  again  upon  a  road  that  2dgzagged  don: 
the  town  by  the  hill  behind. 

The  stealthy  fugitive  silenced  the  first  sliarp  bark  of  his  snpenumuici 
houledofjue  Pluton,  whom  he  had  tripped  over,  and  began  wozkzK  \m 
the  rusty  bolt  with  agitated  fingers.  Not  a  sonnd  but  the  grinding  of  a 
iron  in  the  hasp,  and  breathing  again,  he  stepped  silently  oat  upon  tk 
levelled  lance  of  a  grim  Uhlan.  One  piercing  shriek,  an  inTohmur 
tribute  to  nature,  and  the  next  moment  the  Uhlan  had  him  in  sbic 
embrace,  whispering  words  of  guttural  menace,  that  were  elo^afii 
intelligible,  although  Longbouchon  knew  no  syllable  of  Gennan. 

<'  So,  M.  Longbouchon,  it  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  renew  oc 
acquaintance,"  exclaimed  Eellermann,  who  had  harried  down.  "i> 
mo  to  present  you  to  my  travelling-companion  and  commander,  Eff 
Lieutenant  Sabelschlag.  I  could  never  think  of  going  on  to  Paiisintkc 
stopping  for  news  of  you.  We  have  brought  a  small  snite  with  os,  bai 
am  sure  you  have  welcome  for  us  all.'* 

**  Forgive  me,  if  I  hardly  know "  began  the  horrified  and  mvBti& 

old  gentleman,  staring  open-eyed  on  the  intruders. 

**  Whom  you  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing/'  exclaimed  the  lirt 
tenant.  '^  I  see  I  must  become  master  of  the  ceremonies  and  intn 
duce  you  to  M.  Kcllermann  of  Frankfort-on-Maine." 

<*  Ancient  apprentice  to  the  commerce  of  sparkling  wines  with  Wsr 
and  C'^',  of  Mousseux-les-Caves,"  interposed  Eellermann,  parenthetieill^ 

'<  And  you  see  ho  has  not  forgot  his  friends  here  or  the  roads  to  tb^ 
houses,"  continued  the  lieutenant.  "  I  assure  you,  M.  Ixmgboiichix 
he  brought  us  on  in  the  rain  and  the  dark  at  a  hand-gallop.'* 

M.  Longbouchon  groaned. 

"But,  pardon  me,"  proceeded  the  other,  **  if  I  waive  ceremony  i& 
go  on  to  business,  for  time  presses.  I  must  have  quarters  for  mj  me 
till  daybreak — you  sympathize  with  the  exigencies  of  my  podtiGB 
forage  for  their  horses  ;  food  for  ourselves,  and  what  information  you  ei 
furnish  as  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy.*' 

**  You  are  masters  here,"  returned  M.  Longbouchon,  recoverinir  hin 
self,  "  and  of  course  may  command  anything  my  premises  afiford.  Forth 
information,  permit  me  to  remind  you,  your  enemies  are  my  friends." 

Kellermann  nodded  significantly  to  his  superior. 

Lieutenant  Sabelschlag  bowed  and  went  on  :  "  Your  establishmeu 
consists ?  '* 

**  For  the  moment,  of  a  single  servant.  The  rest  of  my  people  ate  i 
my  house  in  Mousseux-les- Caves.*' 

**  Well,  M.  Longbouchon,  for  the  moment  your  communications  tn 
cut  with  the  tov^n, — chance  de  la  tjuerre.  I  shall  detail  one  of  my  men  U 
mount  guard  over  your  domestic,  who  will  provide  us  a  soldier's  suroer, 
at  which  I  trust  we  may  be  honoured  with  your  eompaoy." 
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M         M.  LoDgbouchon  bowed  again  with  indifferent  grace.     He  saw  in  the 
^.  Uhlan^s  manner  it  was  no  sort  of  use  declining  the  hospitable  invitation. 
b         While  Pierre  bustled  over  his  preparations  with  apparent  good  will, 
closely  followed  by  his  armed  shadow,  Kellermann  was  in  conversation 
i   apart  with  his  leader. 

I  «  We  shall  have  the  supper  and  the  information  too,  believe  me.     I 

k  know  M.  Longbouchon,  his  vanity  in  the  excellence  of  his  wines  and  the 
I  strength  of  his  head.  He  will  drink  against  the  Germans  for  the  glory 
u    of  France,  and  then  in  vino  ventas.*' 

I  The  first  constraint  over,  it  was  a  pleasant  supper.     Sabelschlag  sunk 

I  the  conqueror  in  the  guest,  and  Longbouchon  fell  instinctively  into 
I  the  role  of  host.  With  Kellermann  and  another  volunteer,  they  formed 
a  jovial  quartette  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  :  three  of  the  men 
seated  themselves  modestly  below  the  salt  at  the  lower.  For  obvious 
reasons,  their  leader  preferred  they  should  refresh  themselves  under  his 
immediate  eye.  The  remaining  three  were  on  patrol  duty,  two  of  them 
without,  at  back  and  front  of  the  house  ;  the  third  was  Pierre's  moving 
prison,  and  grim  enough  the  prison  looked.  With  <<  Longbouchon  **  of 
the  first  growth  in  moderation,  pate  de  foie  gras,  grilled  canard  de  Rotten 
and  poularde  de  Bresse,  ad  libitum^  the  sentinels  supported  with  tolerable 
equanimity  the  corvee  imposed  on  them. 

The  banquet  went  on :  Sabelschlag  was  tibon  vivant,  and  Kellermann, 
a  son  of  the  celebrated  wine-house  of  the  Zeil,  a  professional  critic. 
Recognizing  their  discriminative  appreciation,  Longbouchon  sent  Pierre 
on  special  missions  to  historical  bins.  As  each  frugrant  flask  was  unwired, 
his  guests  insisted  on  his  doing  them  reason.  Nothing  loth,  he  accepted 
each  friendly  challenge,  and  time  after  time  they  trinque'd  and  emptied  their 
glasses,  as  the  pale  topaz  flashed  and  sparkled  to  the  wax-lights.  The  three 
Teutons  were  sandbeds  and  very  dry  ones :  the  very  men  to  be  trusted  to 
eclairer  the  champagne-country  and  keep  their  heads.  The  Gaul  began  to 
sparkle  like  his  wine  :  he  saw  the  beaming  faces  around  his  board  through  a 
golden  grape  haze.  They  were  guests,  they  were  friends,  they  were  brothers : 
he  tossed  them  the  key  of  his  heart  as  he  ofiered  them  the  run  of  his  cellar. 
The  lieutenant  had  a  tinge  of  remorse.  He  felt  like  a  spy  and  a  traitor : 
it  was  seething  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  to  flood  his  free-handed  host's 
sense  of  honour  in  his  own  generous  wine.    But  duty  was  duty. 

*'  Pity,  M.  Longbouchon,  wine  like  this  should  be  made  prize  of  war : 
have  to  answer  requisitions  for  men  who  can't  tell  it  from  ordinaire  jiiquette ; 
who  would  like  black  beer  better.  I  almost  wish,  for  your  sake,  Mousseitx- 
Ie8-Cave9  was  held  strongly  enough  to  make  us  respect  it  and  pass  on. 
Yes,  it's  a  pity,  I  say,  but  you  have  no  garrison  and  no  fortifications." 

*'  No  garrison  and  no  fortifications.  Mon  Dieu,  Monsieur,  pardon  me, 
but  you  know  nothing  of  it.  For  fortifications,  there  they  are,  and  of  the 
strongest.  It  is  true  the  guns  they  are  to  send  us  have  not  arrived,  but  we 
look  for  them  daily,  and  ammunition.  Meantime  there  are  two  field-pieces 
lying  before  the  sous-prefecture  waiting  their  carriages.  And  Cot  \s^<si\. ^' 


Picne,  who  bad  ju9t  come  in  with  bis  escort  and  another 
i  fraittic   effort   to  calcb   M.  Loagboucbaii'H    nttentioa, 
attiaoted  that  of  Liontenaut  Sabelachlag.      In   obedicDM   to  a, 
impulso  fi'om  bis  escort,  Ue  made  sLorp  vollt-Jace,  and  disappeared  it  h 
door  Le  entered  by. 

"  For  men, "  eputtered  oat  bis  oxcitcd  mastor, — "  for  men,  hannnri 
five  liimdred  of  otir  own  Grarde  Nationate,  fbiir  htmdred  liloliliiti  ba 
RbeimB  nitb  Tourlonron,  aa  many  franc -tire  urs  from  BoisviUd  tDklar  tti 
Vicomtc  de  la  Tabatii;TO,  a  fiill  bvmdred  sapeors- pompiers — to  all  te- 
tcoit  bmndred  heroes,  if  they  were  led  by  any  one  bnt  B^jblfinot.  (Mil 
tho  same,  and  to  a  man,  they  are  ready  to  sbed  Uie  last  drop  of  tbc 
blood  for  tbe  glory  of  France," 

"  And  the  CbaBseura  d'Afriqne  ?  " 

"  Chasseurs  d'Afrique — there  are  none.  Death  of  my  life,  Mboanr. 
no  want  no  myrmidons  of  tbe  Empire  to  defend  Moassoux-Les-Cava." 

"  iaid  tbo  CommaDdor,  Bobbinet,  who  is  be  ?  " 

"  Colonel  in  our  National  Guard,  and  merchant  iq  the  little  erovtb 
of  champagne — all  that  is  most  ordinary ;  what  wo  arrange  for  Uolksl 
and  tbe  provinces.  And  a  republican  of  tbe  reddest — a  real  sodalitf  B 
disgaiBO.  I  am  republican  myself,  Messieurs ;  I  avow  it  boldly  dm 
that  the  regime  of  ropreesion  is  passed ;  but  for  Bobbinet,  be  yeaik 
lly  Iho  red  flag  if  he  bad  bis  way.  Ho  has  tbo  pretonaion  of  tntBwj 
knowlotlge  too — bo  who  si^Us  Ills  wine,  one  lot  with  another,  at  81 
francs,  uothiag  but  that :  and  pretends  tbat  the  town  is  douinated  If 
the  heights,  and  that  in  view  of  a  PruBsian  advance  it  woold  be 
to  occupy  the  position  where  we  sit.  Figure  to  yourself  gttna  beiv, 
the  vines  of  Longbouchon,     Ab,  tbo  brigands  !  " 

More  talk  of  the  sort,  and  the  conversation  flagged.  The  (3enMDi 
had  no  need  to  apologize  to  their  host  for  cutting  their  conviviaJitj  iIkM 
on  tbo  score  of  early  rising,  for  already  he  was  nodding,  and  hia  bial 
eubsidiag  on  hia  cheat. 

"Here,  Schmidt,  Zimmermann,"  ordered  the  lieutenant,  "  whed  kM 
arm-chair  into  that  other  room  there ;  ho  tnay  sleep  quietly  till  moreiiK. 
Give  yourself  the  pains  to  step  in  there  with  your  master,  SI.  Pierre,"  b* 
continued  ;  and  Pierre  obeyed. 

The  apartment  in  qoeation  was  the  tasting  and  business  ro 
out  of  the  salU-ii-mnii'ier — fitted  with  vast  cupboards  gamiabed  w&li 
and  glaasea  and  boxes  of  cigars;  a  massive  oaken  tnblo  ia  IhentUdlc; 
a  couple  of  patent  fire-proof  safes,  and  strong  iron  bars  lo  the  viiidam. 
A  ready-made  priaon  in  short,  and  the  only  access  to  it  was  by  tbediaii^ 
room  whore  Iho  Ublana  bivouacked. 

Next  morning,  when  SabeUchlag  roused  and  shook  hintMlf,  he  fixml 
it  later  than  be  had  sappoaod.  Tbo  dsy  should  have  dawned  kuig  beCim, 
but  all  was  darkneaa  still.  Grey  wreaths  of  fog  wrapped  everjlhil^t  hi 
Ihtir  heavy  folds.  It  wna  of  Uie  less  canscqaence,  thoir  being  wnD«>hal 
belated.    Uow  tclnirtT  iu  such  light  as  that  ?    Thera  was  ao  pooibihi; 
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of  seeing  anything  with  their  own  eyes,  worse  lack,  and  the  best  to  be 
done  was  to  have  breakfiEist  comfortably,  and  then,  if  the  day  gave  no 
signs  of  clearing,  go  quietly  back  with  Longbonchon's  information. 
The  lieutenant  kicked  the  door  open.  **  Here,  M.  Pierre,  bestir  yourself. 
Coffee  forthwith,  and  something  to  eat." 

No  answer  except  the  heavy  snoring  of  Longbouchon.  He  strode  up 
to  the  mattress  that  had  been  tumbled  in  for  Pierre's  accommodation,  and 
stirred  the  blankets  with  his  foot.  Nothing.  <'  Hola,  Eellermann, 
Schmidt — lights,  and  quickly."  The  blankets  indeed  were  empty,  and 
Pierre  gone.  A  rapid  glance  around  showed  the  door  of  a  huge  armoire 
standing  %jar.  The  floor  was  a  trap-door :  the  heavy  bar  was  lifted  and 
the  ponderous  padlock  unfastened.  M.  Pierre  had  vanished  by  the  stair- 
case that  led  down  into  the  cellars. 

Eellermann  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  his  chief's  mute  appeal  to  his 
local  knowledge  and  experience. 

''  No  use  following  him,  none  whatever :  there  are  other  outlets,  rely 
on  it,  and  plenty  of  them." 

Sabelschlag  bit  his  lip  and  turned  quietly  to  give  the  needful  order  to 
his  men.  Ten  minutes  after  the  party  had  assembled  in  the  courtyard, 
and  taking  French  leave  of  the  slumbering  M.  Longbouchon  had  skirted 
the  comer  of  the  buildings  and  joined  the  Uhlan  on  duty  by  the  iron  gates  in 
front.  Then  they  all  trotted  on  by  the  road  that  wound  through  the  vines. 

''I  don't  Hke  it,  Fritz,"  remarked  Sabelschlag,  as  he  dismissed 
Eellermann  to  his  old  post  in  advance.  '*  We  treated  that  old  rascal  too 
well  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  hide  away  from  us.  He  must  have 
carried  news  of  us  to  the  town.  However,  apparently,  nothing  is  stirring 
as  yet,  and  if  M.  Bobbinet  comes  he  will  find  his  birds  are  flown." 

Eellermann  rode  forwards,  his  ear  on  the  alert ;  he  could  almost  fancy 
he  heard  a  faint  murmur  of  many  voices,  but  he  distrusted  himself.  It 
was  natural  fancy  should  be  busy  in  the  fog. 

'*  Qui  vive  ?  "  There  was  no  mistake  about  that.  The  challenge 
came  from  not  fifty  yards  in  advance.  He  pulled  up  sharp  and  turned 
his  bridle  to  canter  back,  as  a  rifle  went  ofif  in  the  mist,  and  the  ping 
of  a  bullet  whistled  past  over  his  hi3ad.  As  if  the  shot  had  been  the 
signal  for  a  grand  feu  d'artijice  and  general  small-arm  salute,  an 
irregular  line  of  breaking  light  blazed  up  through  the  darkness  in  a  rude 
semicircle,  some  five  hundred  yards  away  from  them.  The  party  were 
girdled  in  fire  and  noise  ;  and  they  could  hear  the  balls  whistling  through 
the  air  and  rattling  on  the  window-panes  of  the  chateau  behind. 

<<  The  devil !  hail  in  September :  how  the  vines  will  suffer,"  exclaimed 
Eellermann,  as  stooping  involuntarily  in  his  saddle,  he  galloped  back  to 
make  the  very  unnecessary  report — **  The  enemy  in  fix)nt." 

"  Bobbinet  in  force,  apparently,  and  well  provided  with  cartridges,  to 
judge  by  that  feu  d'enfer  he  keeps  up  on  nothing  particular,"  returned 
Sabelschlag,  coolly ;  for  once  fairly  set  agoing,  the  beleaguering  troops 
continued  to  turn  on  their  chassepots  like  mitrailk\iaoi^'^r^  xl^  €<e^<^- 
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spring.  The  fitful  flashes  were  picturesque  enooghy  while  there  wen 
enough  of  hullets  pattering  among  the  vine -leaves  to  gire  the  speeUde 
all  the  dignity  of  danger. 

'<  Heaven  he  praised  for  the  fog !  **  ejaculated  Sabelschlag.  <*  Pibt  v 
down  the  hill  at  the  hack,  Fritz ;  we  must  pnll  ap  short  of  the  town,  tnm  ther 
flank  somehow,  and  leave  them  to  have  it  oat  with  the  empty  chateaa.*' 

Fritz  oheyed.  But  as  they  retraced  their  way  under  the  windovs,  i 
stray  hall  grazed  one  of  the  horses.  He  reared,  came  down  on  his  &k* 
feet  again,  plunged  forward  in  a  cloud  of  sparks,  and  fell  heavily  with  lus 
rider.  The  next  moment  he  was  up  again,  tearing  madly  down  the  imd  tc 
the  town,  while  the  trooper  picked  himself  up,  little  the  worse,  to  he  xoondh 
ahused  hy  his  commander  for  letting  go  the  hridle.  It  did  not  signifr,  a 
it  turned  out — was  very  fortunate,  on  the  contrary.  A  volley  illuminated  the 
valley,  giving  rude  welcome  to  the  riderless  steed,  who,  allowing  for  the  8te»- 
ncss  of  the  hill,  came  hack  to  his  master  even  &ster  than  he  had  left  him. 

''  Encore  de  Bohhinet,**  exclaimed  Eellermann.  The  lieutenant  tn- 
swered  sharply,  '*  Silence  in  the  ranks  there."  It  was  past  jesting.  The 
lives  of  his  party,  risked  hy  his  audacity,  could  only  be  saved  by  his  cool- 
ness. He  executed  a  retreat  to  the  courtyard ;  had  the  great  gates  shot 
and  harred,  and  the  defences  of  the  first-floor  windows  hastily  seen  to. 

He  looked  for  Longbouchon.  Longhouchon  half  awake,  and  wriDga^ 
his  hands  in  hitter  anguish  of  spirit,  was  looking  for  him. 

**  Ah,  M.  le  Capitaine,  what  means  this  atrocious  vacarme  ?  Is  it  tk 
entire  army  of  the  Prussians  ?  " 

**  No,  M.  Longhouchon,  it  is  only  Bobhinet  and  his  Nationals  «nd 
Moblots,  brought  upon  us  by  that  servant  of  yours.  Your  life  is  forfeited; 
if  you  desire  to  redeem  it,  you  will  guide  us  through  your  cellars  by  th« 
road  he  escaped  by  ?  " 

**  But,  Monsieur,  after  all  Bobhinet  is  a  Frenchman,  and " 

'<  And  is  going  to  force  us  to  stand  a  siege  among  your  vines  and  in 
your  cellars ;  whereas,  if  we  evacuate  the  place " 

**  You  have  conquered.  Monsieur.  I  am  a  man  of  peace  before  all 
and  ask  nothing  better  than  to  save  bloodshed.'* 

But  a  difficulty  arose.  The  Uhlans  distinctly  declined  to  abandon 
their  horses  ;  for  Kellermann  assured  them  they  would  find  a  bridle-road 
as  well  as  a  footway  through  the  wine-caverns.  Longboachon  remon- 
strated that  if  they  went  mounted  they  must  leave  the  shelter  of  the 
courtyard  to  roach  the  portals  in  the  rock  without,  but  his  masters  were 
inexorable.  The  hoofs  were  carefully  muffled,  and  the  movement  earned 
out  in  absolute  silence  and  with  perfect  success.  The  enemy  still  kept  np 
an  irregular  fire  on  vacancy ;  and  it  seemed  likely,  if  they  decided  finaUr 
to  close  in,  the  casualties  in  their  own  ranks  must  be  serious.  Bat 
although  a  stray  bullet  or  two  came  to  throw  Longbouchon  into  a  edd 
perspiration  and  thoroughly  sober  him,  it  was  clear  such  shots  weie 
merely  happy  coincidences. 

To  the  open  sesame  of  the  master's  key  the  band  disappeared  in  the 
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cellars,  leaving  behind  as  little  sign  of  their  ingress  as  Ali  Baba  and  his 
thieves.  Leading  their  horses,  they  followed  the  tramway  that  borrowed 
into  the  mountain.  They  threaded  to  their  right  and  left  long  black 
cavemed  vistas  of  bottle-racks ;  flashed  their  lights  at  arms' -length  on 
close-packed  bins,  that  even  in  their  extremity  the  jovial  Uhlans  regarded 
amoronsly.  Now  and  again  a  crack  was  heard  like  a  pistol-shot,  that  made 
the  Germans  start  until  they  became  used  to  it,  and  M.  Longbouchon 
groan  and  shudder.  It  was  the  bottles  flying  in  the  over-heated  air  ;  for, 
alas !  they  shared  the  common  wreck,  and  in  those  days  of  war-panic, 
there  were  no  careful  attendants  to  regulate  the  temperature  or  turn  on 
the  draught  from  the  ice-houses.  They  traversed  the  centre  chamber,  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  cellars,  where  stood  the  twin  gigantic  barrels, 
each  of  a  capacity  of  50,000  bottles,  bought  when  the  nation  had  put  up 
for  sale  the  cfiects  of  the  Citizen  King,  gorgeous  with  the  Orleans  arms, 
and  moulded  and  arabesqued  with  infant  Bacchuses  swinging  themselves 
among  the  vine's  tendrils.  M.  Longbouchon  heaved  a  sigh  that  woke 
the  echoes  of  his  wine-vaults.  The  glory  was  departing  :  the  hoof  of  the 
war  was  set  upon  his  brittle  treasures  while  Uhlans  profaned  the  sanctuary. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

At  last  the  troop  was  halted  in  front  of  a  beetle-browed  door.  It 
opened  into  a  passage  grooved  in  the  chalk-hill  that  led  to  the  outer  air. 
There  the  fog  hung  thicker  than  above,  and  the  outlet  debouched  upon  a 
private  road  that  ran  straight  to  the  left  out  of  the  line  of  danger.  '<  It 
gives  upon  the  Chalons  road,"  observed  M.  Longbouchon. 

There  was  very  brief  leave-taking.  The  Uhlans  mounted,  and  melted 
into  the  fog.  On  they  went,  deliberately  picking  their  way,  and  setting 
their  faces  as  best  they  could  towards  the  south  by  a  labyrinth  of 
winding  lanes,  striving  to  increase  their  distance  from  the  heavy  firing 
in  their  rear.  Kellermann  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  his  chiefs 
inquiries.  He  had  become  quite  as  puzzled  as  the  rest.  Of  a  sudden 
he  gave  a  suppressed  shout  of  satisfaction.  At  last  he  had  stumbled 
out  upon  the  high-road.  He  stooped  over  a  kilometre-stone.  <' '  Mous- 
seux-les- Caves,  i  kilometre.  Chalons,  27  kilometres.*  A  near  thing, 
indeed,  Herr  Lieutenant,"  he  ejaculated,  as  he  read  it  ofif.  <<  We  are  at 
the  very  gates  of  the  place,  and  had  the  fog  been  lighter " 

Sabelschlag  sat  meditatively  in  his  saddle.  Kellermann  looked 
uneasily  at  his  usually  decided  leader.  Could  it  be  the  fumes  of  the 
champagne  of  overnight  ?  Seconds  counted  for  lives ;  and  by  this  time 
they  might  have  been  a  score  of  horses*  lengths  towards  the  German 
outposts.     Suddenly  Sabelschlag  spoke: — 

'^  Men,  where  I  choose  to  go,  it  is  your  business  to  follow  ;  but  we  ask 
volunteers  when  we  go  on  forlorn  hopes.  Here  at  our  elbow  is  Mousseux- 
les-Caves.  There  is  its  garrison  firing  into  each  other  on  that  hill  behind. 
There  are  nine  of  us,  and  as  many  more  as  the  fog  and  French  fear  shall 
multiply  us  to.  Tell  me,  shall  we  take  the  place  in  the  name  of  the  army 
behind,  or  shall  we  sneak  back  again  through  the  fog,  as  we  c&me  %  *' 
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The  men  reflected  a  momoot,  for  Germans,  eren  when  lllun^n 
mora  the  creatures  of  tbought  Ihan  impulEe.  The;  lookod  into  "Wh  OlM 
faces — tbej  oould  juat  see  them  througli  the  miet — aiwi,  in  bet  to 
belli  a  mute  council  of  war.  The  meeting  \tn3  unanimous  and  eolkoaid^ 
and  voted  the  advance  in  a  harmonious  &hoat  of  "  Vorwiirte,  Usol^^ 
vorwiirtB  1  " 

" Forward  bo  it,  men;  follow  me." 

The  council  of  defence  of  Mousse ux-les- Caves  was  asscmUeJ  n  b 
enlle  of  the  Hotel  do  Ville  :  Blancbecqne  the  aoos-prefet,  Gtuetotumil  Ik 
nmire,  Gi'ognard  the  colonel  en  retroite,  half'a-dozon  of  olLen  mitiif  x 
conclave  for  the  latest  news  from  the  seat  of  the  war,  by  llie  Chnhua  Ti*y 
boucbon.  A  Rembrandt -like  group  thej  seemed  in  the  ghastlT  Gdt  oi 
shade  of  the  gas  mingling  with  the  gloom.  OM  Pierro  was  Kat«d  ia  Ik 
ante' chamber,  trembling  for  his  mafiter.  Suddenly  from  the  streelc  vilbB 
arose  shouts  of  surprise  and  shrieks  of  terror.  A  rush  and  p»ti(t  «' 
feet,  and  a  Babel  of  souEds  echoed  from  ibe  pincr  below.  A  orv  utm— 
"  Lea  Prussiens !  lea  Pnlaeiena  !  "  The  doorwas  flung  open,  and  t  teW 
sabotlesB  figure,  his  blouse  tucked  up,  all  Sery-fiushod  n-ith  spoed,  tai* 
nnceremoniously into  the  august  ssaembly.  "Yes,  Monsiour Blaneiwem 
yes,  Monsieur  Grostonneau— the  Pr-isniana,  the  Pnissiaos !  S4vw  jmt- 
eelvcB — for  God's  sake,  save  jonrselves  t  They  put  all  to  fire  and  f«ni 
they  Book,  they  pillage  and  ravish  as  tbey  come  !  " 

The  sous-prefet,  the  malre,  and  the  council  of  defence  looked  M^ 
other  in  the  face.  They  wanted  but  litUe  of  voting  a  hftrmontous 
But  tbe  man  who  hesitates  is  last,  and  while  they  waited  for  an 
tbe  moment  was  gone.  A  tramp  of  horse  dominated  the 
thecrowd;  it  drew  nearer  amid  deepening  silence.  Tbore  wasarinAof  iImI 
at  the  ve:y  door,  and  atl  escape  was  barred.  M.  the  aous-prt-fet  made  O 
effort  on  himself.  He  resumed  hia  sent  and  attempted  to  rvsuma  b 
dignity,  although  hie  paling  face  and  quivering  lips  belied  tho  e&tft.  Ut 
tnaire  strove  to  imitate  him,  so  did  the  others  as  best  they  could.  GnwiMDd 
growled  and  strode  towarda  tbe  window.  "  A  thousasil  thandn»-4h* 
llblans  I  "  and  be  stormed  out  a  volley  of  yi-os-jiiiviii  that  hurtled  hanite 
over  the  intruders'  heads. 

A  heavy  step  mounted  the  stone  staircase,  trarersod  the  ervaking  boiri* 
of  tbe  ante-room,  and  Lieutenant  SabelscltlBg  stood  on  the  Ihrmliold,  rtb 
tbe  figures  of  a  couple  of  his  lancers  kept  tbemselres  in  tJje  twiKght,  ■ 
formidable  background  to  tbe  apparition. 

"Tbe  commandant  of  tbu   place?"    quciied  the   officer, 
courteously. 

"  Tbe  council  of  defuncts  of  Mnussonx-les- Caves,  nttlng  in  abe«OM 
Colonel  Bobbiuet,"  responded  the  sous-pri'fet,  with  tremtUoiu  aeocnti. 

"  And  with  aothoriiy,  I  presume,  to  treat  ?     Bo  moch  ttio  betttt. 
Lave  the  honour  to  announce  the  ocenpation  of  the  towu  by 

to  demand  its  fonnol  Burrcnder," 
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'*  Colonel  Bobbinet  commands,  Monsienr,  and  Colonel  Bobbinet 


If 


**  Is  cut  off  by  my  forces,  and  warmly  engaged.  Yon  mnst  have  heard 
the  noise  of  the  action  raging  by  the  Chateau  Longbouchon,  although  you 
appear  to  be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  results.  Permit  me  to  enlighten  you : 
we  repulsed  your  forces  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  carry  the  key  of  our 
position,  and  their  futile  efforts  to  resist  our  advance  have  ended,  as  you 
Bee,  in  our  cutting  their  communication  with  the  fortress.  But  afiBurs  are 
urgent,  gentlemen.  I  need  hardly  remind  a  military  council  that  if  you 
persist  in  useless  defence,  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to  give  over  your 
town  to  the  sack,  and  its  rash  defenders  to  the  sword.*' 

<<  We  require  an  hour  to  consider  your  demand,**  interposed  Grognard. 

« I  concede  three  minutes,  gentlemen,  in  my  earnest  anxiety  to  spare 
life  and  property.  Should  your  answer  be  unfavourable,  the  blood  and 
misery  rest  on  your  heads.  Not  that  you  will  survive  to  suffer  from  the 
stings  of  remorse.  Permit  me  for  your  own  sakes  to  advise  that  prudence 
shall  temper  patriotism.  And  remember  well  I  embody  in  my  person  the 
might  of  armed  Germany;  *'  and  the  lieutenant  drew  himself  to  his  full 
height,  and  smiled  sternly. 

**  Cochon  d'un  Prusse  !  '*  exclaimed  the  old  colonel,  and  he  shook  his 
fists  as  the  door  closed  on  the  Uhlan.  '*  That  imbecile  of  a  Bobbinet, 
to  let  himself  be  cut  off !  *' 

'^  Only  three  minutes,  remember !  **  quavered  Grostonneau.  "  We 
surrender ;  of  course  we  surrender.'* 

**  What  ever  will  the  Government  say  ?  "  burst  in  M.  Blancbecque. 
<<  My  precise  instructions  were  to  see  that  the  inhabitants  were  smothered 
in  the  ashes  of  their  own  homes  before  we  yielded  the  place." 

<'  That  for  the  Government !  *'  exclaimed  M.  Frelon,  editor  of  the 
Drapeau  Rouge  of  Mousseux-les-Caves,  snapping  his  fingers  with  eloquent 
significance,  *'  and  that  for  the  Government  officials." 

**  And  your  article  of  yesterday,  when  you  implored  the  citizens  by  the 
glories  of  their  country  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  to  fight  to  the  last 
man,  certain  that  France  would  crown  the  living  with  laurel-leaves  and  the 
dead  with  immortelles  ?  " 

«  Necessity  has  its  responsibilities.  Monsieur,  and  when  patriots  are 
rare,  it  is  their  duiy  to  reserve  themselves  for  martyrdom,"  replied  the 
editor  with  dignity. 

The  door  opened  again,  and  again  inexorable  Destiny  stood  on  the 
threshold.    A  moment's  silence. 

''  Divided  counsels,  gentlemen  ?  Well  so  be  it.  I  wave  my  handker* 
chief  from  this  window,  and  the  fsAe  of  the  negotiation  and  of  Mousseux* 
les-Caves  is  sealed." 

**  Accepted,  accepted !  "  vociferated  the  council. 

**  Poulea  mouilleeSf**  muttered  old  Grognard  in  his  grey  moustaches. 
**l6,m  de  trop  here,  I  see ;  if  M.  le  Prussien  will  excuse  me  I  go." 

Monsieur  the  Prussian  looked  hard  at  the  old  soldier,  and  saluted  him 
respectfully. 
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''The  prosenco  alone  of  a  man  of  jonr  honour  and  conngeiiu^ 
imperil  the  peace  of  the  place  and  the  safety  of  my  men  :  believe  me  it  is 
the  highest  tribute  I  can  offer  when  I  beg  yon  to  remain  on  yoiir  pizok 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  mairie.'' 

He  turned  with  a  very  different  manner  to  the  ciTilians. 

''  The  surrender  is,  of  course,  unconditional,  gentlemen ;  t«A*"*™*i 
may  I  request  your  signature  to  an  intimation  that  the  town  is  fffeo.  over 
entirely,  subject  to  our  discretion.  I  do  not  stand  upon  formalitiflit 
you  observe  ;  I  am  content  to  trust  my  superiors  to  give  foil  effect  to  the 
spirit  of  our  agreement." 

''  Impossible  !  unheard  of !  insolent ! " — dull  mntterings  came  grovl- 
ing  around.  The  lieutenant  drew  out  his  handkerchief  negligently,  tod 
strolled  carelessly  towards  the  window. 

**  An  instant,  monsieur,**  exclaimed  M.  Trebochet.  "  France  knois 
how  to  stoop  with  dignity  before  the  inevitable." 

He  scribbled  a  hasty  line  or  two,  and  passed  the  paper  to  the  soos- 
prefet  to  sign.  M.  Blancbecque  signed,  so  did  M.  Grostonnean,  so  did  the 
rest.  Lieutenant  Sabelschlag  read  it,  nodded,  folded  it,  and  placed  it  is 
his  pocket — symbolical  possession — and  Mousseuz-les-Caves  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  council  were  lavish  of  their  atteption  to 
the  conquering  heroes ;  others  set  to  salving  their  wounded  dignity,  and 
sulked.  Kellermann  approached  his  superior  while  they  were  waitiDg  the 
dejeuner  they  had  "  required.** 

<'  What  wonderful  good  fortune,  as  the  King  said  in  his  earliest  bolktis. 
Open  gates,  civil  people,  and  no  questions  asked  us,  till  these  herocf 
accepted  the  capitulation.  But  what  of  Bobbinet  and  his  hraves  f  Thej 
will  be  here  when  the  colonel  drives  them  in,  if  not  sooner, — and  then  ?*' 

'*  Embarrassing,  I  confess.  But  when  half  a  score  of  horse  take  i 
fortified  town  in  the  rear  of  fifteen  hundred  more,  they  most  trost  a  good 
deal  to  providence.     AVe  are  in  vein  of  luck." 

Fresh  shrieks  answered  him  from  the  street.  Intense  excitement 
below.  The  Germans  and  the  war  council  rushed  promiscnooslj  to  the 
windows.  The  attention  of  the  crowd  of  women  and  children,  of  lads  and 
old  men,  had  been  distracted  from  the  half-dozen  of  Uhlans  en /actiontuuret 
to  an  omnibus-diligence  that  had  pulled  up  in  the  jjlace,  A  dozen  wilting 
arms  wore  helping  out  a  couple  of  crippled  men. 

'*  It  is  the  voiturg  de  Chaumonty'  exclaimed  the  Maire.  *^  Whom  htTe 
you  there.  Pore  Jacques  ?  "  he  called  out  to  the  driver. 

Pore  Jacques  removed  his  otter-skin  cap, — ''  Some  of  the  woonded 
from  the  action  of  Longbouchon,  M.  le  Maire.  But  hero  is  M.  de  Joinville, 
only  touched  in  the  arm,  to  speak  for  himself.** 

M.  de  Joinvillo  dashed  oiT  the  situation  with  a  vigour  wortiiy  of  hia 
ancestor  the  Seneschal.  The  Franc-tirours  posted  on  the  road  to  Loog- 
bouchon  had  been  charged  early  in  the  morning  by  the  Prussian  eaTalir, 
whom  they  had  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.    M.  do  la  Tabatiece  had  fed 
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them  on  to  tho  assault  of  the  ridge,  which  they  had  carried  finally  in  face  of 
a  heavy  fire.  Three  times  tho  enemy  had  advanced,  three  times  they  had 
been  driven  back  into  the  fog  and  vineyards  with  tremendous  slaughter.  At 
length,  Do  la  Tabatiere  had  effected  his  junction  with  Bobbinet,  who,  for  his 
part,  had  hold  successful  head  against  overpowering  numbers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  chateau.  For  the  moment,  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  ;  but, 
doubtless,  they  were  massing  themselves  in  immense  strength.  At  least  the 
chivalrous  defenders  of  Mousseuz-les-Caves  only  waited  the  clearing  of  the 
fog  to  be  massacred  to  a  man  in  their  positions.  Death  was  inevitable, 
but,  as  Longbouchon  was  the  key  of  the  town,  why,  "  vive  la  Patrie  I " 

The  council  of  defence  wept  hot  tears. 

The  Uhlan  leader  advanced  to  the  sous-prefet. 

'*  BeHeve  me,  Monsieur,  I  profoundly  sympathize  with  your  emotion, 
and  know  how  to  reverence  a  gallant  enemy.  The  position  of  M.  Bobbinet 
and  M.  de  la  Tabatiere  is  become  desperate.  Confess  it.  A  whole  army  corps 
in  their  front ;  I  and  my  troops  in  their  rear.  In  the  interests  of  humanity 
I  would  not  drive  brave  men  to  extremity.  Strict  duty  whispers  me  to  offer 
the  ultimatum — '  Gome  in,  and  surrender  at  discretion,  or  perish  to  the  last 
man.'  But,  as  I  am  strong,  I  would  wish  to  be  merciful.  Quick,  before 
the  situation  changes,  before  cowardice  becomes  clamorous  or  duty  gets  the 
upper  hand.  Go  to  Bobbinet,  and  tell  him,  as  from  yourself.  The  road  to 
Chalons  is  open.  Enough.  No  word  of  thanks.  Despatch,  or  Bobbinet 
may  be  lost.  Nay,  more ;  Herr  Kellermann  shall  accompany  you  with  an 
orderly  in  case  of  your  stumbling  upon  any  of  our  patrols.*' 

He  whispered  rapidly  with  Kellermann.  "  When  you  see  Bobbinet 
file  fairly  ofif  towards  Chalons,  send  back  the  maire  to  relieve  my  mind.  I 
am  on  tenterhooks  till  I  know  whether  my  six  men  are  garrison  or  prisoners 
of  war.  And  if  all  goes  well,  push  on  to  the  colonel,  and  kill  your 
horse  if  need  be.  By  this  time  he  must  be  within  three  leagues  of  us  at 
most.  Tell  him  he  will  find  Mousseux-les-Caves  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
covers  for  twenty  laid  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  That  ought  to  hasten 
his  movements  if  anything  does,  and  the  sooner  I  give  over  the  place  to 
him,  the  better  I  shadl  be  pleased." 

That  evening  at  nightfall  Bobbinet,  De  la  Tabatiere,  and  their  war- 
worn column  were  bivouacking,  begrimed  with  powder-smoke,  ten  kilometres 
away  on  the  Chalons  road.  By  midnight  a  couple  of  squadrons  of  Uhlans 
had  drawn  rein  on  the  Place  Imperiale  of  Mousseux-les-Caves,  and  only 
when  it  was  too  late  the  maire,  the  sous-pr^fet,  and  the  council  of  defence 
had  learned  the  strength  of  the  forces  who,  in  alliance  with  the  fog,  had 
won  the  battle  of  Longbouchon  and  mastered  the  fortifications  of  Yauban. 
But  as  Lieutenant  Sabelschlag  observed  to  his  patriotic  friend  M.  Long- 
bouchon, in  whose  town  mansion  he  was  billeted^  the  odds  had  been 
greater  at  Bheims  and  Nancy :  so  the  defenders  of  Mousseux-les-Caves  had 
no  reason  whatever  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 


Tbebe  is  much  mTstory  and  more  tmoertainlj  ia  the  atory  of  Baw 
Capello ;  and  it  happens  that  the  dark  and  doabtfhl  comprefaend  pnMi^ 
the  more  mteresting  portions  of  hei  career.  Except  id  aclioos  tint  am 
palpable  to  ail  the  world,  contemporary  records  are  etl<;nt  coneeniiagWi; 
or  passionately  at  variance.  On  the  disputed  items  of  her  ehmnctKti 
Gondact,  they  are  all  macb  to  be  diatrasled.  The  Italian  writers  of  ft* 
age  were,  for  the  most  part,  a  mixture  of  the  bravo  and  the  fiankey.  IW} 
dealt  very  mnrderoasly  n-ith  the  ropntation  of  their  eneouea.  Mid  m  Q* 
merest  flatterers  of  their  patrons.  Nor  are  authoritatire  dcdanlkw^ 
much  more  value  than  the  assertions  of  partisans.  As  we  slull  iba*. 
there  were  always  placemen  in  plenty,  ready  to  attach  seal  aiid  k^oh/mh 
to  any  statement  wliieh  it  pleased  a  Prince  to  publish.  And  it  mi  aM 
ttnusnal  to  destroy  letters  and  reports  into  which  offeDsive  tnUis  W 
forced  their  way. 

Bianca  was  bom  in  the  year  1S43  ;  her  &mily  was  noble  ;  and  she  «■ 
brought  np  by  a  stepdame,  harsh  as  snch  relatives  are  conuDonlj  rvpotoi 
— that  is  all  we  know  of  her  youth.  As  to  her  perBoo,  there  are  nasMnv 
portraits  extant  representing  her  at  different  ages,  but  all  bearing  the  mmi 
character.  Her  form  was  large  and  Uthe,  her  complexion  briOiaat,  itA 
her  face  most  beautiful.  Every  line  of  that  face  told  of  pasatoa  m1 
intellect.  Passion  predominates  in  the  earlier  portraita,  intellect  is  Am 
of  later  date.  In  none  is  there  a  trace  of  lofty  aspiration  ;  all  wMt  tt 
same  false  oipression,  all  show  the  same  malign  power. 

Directly  opposite  to  the  Capello  Palace  stood  the  Venetian  ffltHi^ 

ment   of  the   Salviati,    one   of  the   wealthiest  families  of  the    b^ili( 

aristocracy  of  Florence.     And  conspicuous  among  tbs  staff  of  this  nott 

for  handsome  person  and  distinguished  mien — ^thal  is  ta  1S4J2-S— m 

Piero  Bonaventuri.     He  was  a  young  Tuscan  of  poor  family,  for  whom  tti 

h  influence  of  his  uncle,  a  confidential  clerk   in  the  Mun«    emplo)*!  hai 

I  ^ocured  a  subordinate  appointment.    Yoathfdl  aa  be  was,  it  MaoH  tU 

vSonaventuri  was  experienced  in  mischief.    He  soon  ecutrived  to  laaka  lh> 

i-aBquaintance  of  his  attractive  neighbour,  the  YcDi-tion  aathoritiei  sUUd, 

J  representing  himself  as  one  of  the  Salviati.     Aided  by  fidae  k^yi,  MJ 

0  acoommodatlDg  waiting-woman,  the  lovers  often  met.     The  mals  ami 

in  dne  time.     One  eveuiog,  lu  the  Grat  week  of  December,  IfiG3,  nUaea 

eloped,  and  Piero  of  course  accotupaniod  her.     An  elopomcat  ia  lunaDj  k 

thing  that  springs  &om  impulEo,  and  speeds  through  blundering  to  an 

unfortunate  close.    IJut  in  this  instuiico  it  was  deliberately  plasiHd  »ai 
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wisely  executed.  The  lady  carried  with  her  many  of  the  Capello  jewels, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  the  midnight  flight  down  those  romantic, 
hut  rather  hleak  lagunes,  and  the  morning  scamper  across  the  Venetian 
territories  on  the  mainland,  were  hoth  so  cleverly  managed  that,  though 
the  evasion  was  soon  discovered,  and  they  had  hut  a  few  hours*  start  of 
their  pursuers,  they  got  clear  ofif — ^no  small  achievement,  considering  the 
place  and  the  period.  They  paused  at  Bologna  to  he  married,  a 
business  that  did  not  delay  them  many  hours.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
indeed,  had  just  amended  the  marital  regulation  of  Christendom  in  a  way 
very  adverse  to  runaway  matches.  But  these  amendments  had  not  yet 
received  the  sanction  of  the  head  of  the  church,  and  weddings  therefore 
continued  to  he  "  solemnized  "  pretty  much  as  they  used  to  be  seveniy  or 
eighty  years  ago  <'  in  the  Fleet," — ihat  is,  with  all  the  scandalous  laxity 
that  had  called  so  loudly  for  the  interposition  of  the  Tridentine  fathers. 
Besuming  their  course  immediately,  the  fugitives  reached  Florence,  barely 
in  time  for  Pelegrina,  Bianca*s  daughter,  to  be  bom. 

It  was  the  law  in  Florence  that  the  portion  of  every  bride  should  be 
registered  with  a  view  to  taxation.  One  would  think  that  this  law  could 
hardly  have  applied  in  the  case  of  Bianca.  Piero,  indeed,  might  consider 
**  the  plunder  "  secured  by  his  careful  bride  as  a  legal  portion ;  but  that 
the  government  under  which  he  sought  shelter  should  have  taken  the 
same  view  of  matters  is  rather  startling.  Nevertheless  it  did  so,  called 
upon  the  gentlemen  to  register  his  winnings,  and  was  obeyed.  Piero 
stated  the  sum  at  20,000  scudi,  by  no  means  a  trifling  *'  dot,"  and  was 
roundly  accused  of  cheating  the  revenue  by  underrating  the  amount. 

Meanwhile  in  Venice  old  Capello  was  making  a  great  outcry  about  "  his 
daughter  and  his  ducats."  His  numerous  kinsmen  chimed  in,  the  loudest 
among  them  being  his  brother-in-law  Grimani,  Patriarch  of  Aquileia.  And 
the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  united  to  swell  the  chorus ;  for  there  were 
many  other  needy  clerks  in  Venice,  and  many  giddy  daughters.  Capello, 
therefore,  found  no  difficulty  in  handing  over  his  grievance  to  the  State, 
which  adopted  it  willingly,  and  took  immediate  action.  The  uncle  of 
Piero,  Bianca's  waiting- woman,  and  the  gondoliers  who  had  *^  rowed  them 
o*er  the  ferry,"  were  all  imprisoned,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  one  of 
them  ever  released  ;  Bonaventuri  himself  was  declared  an  outlaw,  and  a 
price — 2,000  ducats — put  upon  his  head ;  a  legacy  of  6,000  ducats  left  to 
Bianca  by  her  mother  was  estreated;  and  finally  three  bravoes  were 
hurried  off  to  Florence  to  slay  the  pair. 

The  large-hearted,  clear-headed  despot  of  Florence,  Cosimo  I.,  was 
then  at  the  close  of  his  career.  He  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  a 
terrible  domestic  calamity — the  deaths  of  a  valued  wife  and  two  promising 
boys,  within  a  single  month — had  disgusted  him  with  power,  and  his  eldest 
son,  Francesco,  was  now  the  real,  as  he  was  soon  to  be  the  titular  Prince- 
Eegent,  for  Cosimo  abdicated  in  form  a  few  months  later.  Francesco  was 
then  just  twenty-two.  Strikingly  like  his  mother,  a  Toledo,  and  educated 
in  Spain,  he  was  in  all  things  a  true  Spaniard — as  courtly  %'^<«afia9^^& 
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then  were.  This  was  not  as  they  had  been  half-a-centtuy  before.  Fnc 
soldiers  of  steel,  they  had  degenerated  into  iron  politicians — as,  hilf*^ 
century  later,  they  were  to  become  a  heap  of  rust.  Still  Cosimo's  heir 
was  a  prince  among  princes.  He  had  grace,  spirit^  and  some  wit ;  he  nc  I 
scholarly  and  magnificent,  he  loved  art  like  a  Medici ;  and,  for  these  aai 
other  reasons,  few  were  willing  to  admit  that  he  was  as  hanh  azHi  k 
haughty  as  a  Toledo.  Francesco  saw  Bianca,  and  stretched  his  povofa! 
hand  between  hor  and  destruction.  This  happened  at  once ;  bat  hov  i< 
not  certainly  known.  A  hundred  stories  are  told  in  ezplanatioD,  of 
accidental  meetings  and  love  at  first  sight,  of  nnsempaloos  agents,  aoi 
overruling  circumstances,  and,  above  all,  of  a  shameless  hasband.  Fis 
the  last  we  can  vouch ;  Bonaventuri  was  a  shameless  hnsband.  ^e 
will  add  that  the  pair  lost  no  time  in  petitioning  for  piotectioo,  isl 
probably  presented  their  petition  in  person. 

The  decree  against  Bianca  and  her  hasband  was  published  on  the 
15th  of  December,  and  early  in  January  we  find  Cosimo  Bartoli,  the 
Tuscan  envoy  at  Venice,  iuterposing  energetically  in  their  behalf— vi*i 
what  efiect  his  last  despatch  on  the  subject,  dated  many  months  Ittff, 
will  show : — 

**  The  event,**  wrote  he,  **  is  deeply  resented  by  the  nobility,  ad 
is  yet  far  too  recent.  The  Capelli  are  powerful  in  themselves,  i:^ 
they  are  powerfully  seconded  by  a  man  whose  influence  you  are  aeqoiint^'l 
with,  the  Patriarch  Grimani.  I  doubt  if  any  advocate  conld  be  found  to 
plead  for  Bonaventuri,  or  rather  for  his  wife.  Further,  it  seems  to  ne 
inconsistent  with  my  dignity  as  your  envoy  to  interfere  in  a  private  c««. 
the  more  especially  as  it  does  not  promise  a  fiivoorable  issue.  I  do  nc*: 
remonstrate  because  I  find  the  matter  irksome ;  I  say  nothing  bat  the 
bare  truth.  Were  I  to  bring  the  subject  before  a  court  of  justice  ev^i? 
the  agent  of  your  Highness,  I  fear  I  should  be  made  to  feel  the  resentma'^ 
of  such  court.  Nor  would  this  be  all.  The  adoption  of  a  coarse  » 
obnoxious  to  the  Venetian  nobility  would  draw  down  their  wrath,  Drt 
merely  on  my  head,  which  would  be  a  trifle,  but  also  on  yourself,  whose 
ambassador  I  am,  and  thus  involve  your  affairs  in  serious  difficulties." 

In  consequence  of  these  representations  the  afiair  was  allowed  to  drop: 
but  the  Princess  interposition  was  not  altogether  froitiess.  It  showed  tlut 
he  was  too  deeply  interested  in  his  proteges  not  to  resent  any  attempt 
on  their  lives,  and  the  assassins  therefore  were  recalled. 

There  is  little  to  be  told  of  Bianca  and  Francesco  up  to  the  close 
of  1565.  He  was  then  busily  negotiating  for  the  hand  of  an  archdache«. 
and  ho  took  caro  not  to  mar  the  ofibrts  of  his  ministers  by  provoking 
a  glaring  scandal.  But,  as  he  was  far  from  suspending  his  relations  with 
the  Venetians,  ho  avoided  one  danger  merely  to  conrt  anothtf.  Thi< 
appears  from  a  letter  dated  February  25,  1565,  and  written  by  Cosiino : 
''  Your  solitary  night-rambles  through  Florence,  which  have  now 
continual,  I  may  say  habitoal,**  wrote  the  old  Prince,   <<aitt 
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profitable,  nor  hononrablo,  nor  even  safe.  They  cannot  have  any  good 
result !  I  do  not  pretend  to  meddle  with  you  without  reason,  but  in  a 
case  of  this  moment  I  must  be  permitted  to  give  my  opinion;  and  I 
believe  that  you  are  too  prudent  to  persist  in  a  course  that  must  end  in 
your  ruin."  Cosimo  alluded  to  the  risk  which  Francesco  ran  of  being 
assassinated.  The  Medici  had  numerous  bitter  foes  ;  as  was  shown  by 
the  fidl  of  Cosimo's  predecessor.  Nothing  was  so  likely  to  aid  an  assassin 
as  an  obscure  liaison,  and  assassination  was  then  fearfully  rife,  no  less 
than  186  murders,  or  attempts  thereat,  happening  within  the  bounds  of 
the  city,  in  less  than  eighteen  months. 

Francesco  was  married  to  the  Archduchess  Giovanna  in  December, 
1565.  The  union  was  not  a  happy  one.  She  was  pale  and  meagre, 
austere  and  narrow-minded,  and  equally  feeble  in  health,  understanding, 
and  temper.  She  had,  besides,  a  fault  which,  more  than  any,  tended 
to  alienate  her  husband.  Like  all  his  race,  the  Prince  was  a  shrewd 
financier ;  and  Giovanna  could  never  be  made  to  understand  the  value  of 
money.  She  wasted  her  allowance,  contracted  debts,  and  repeatedly 
pawned  her  jewels.  Francesco,  indeed,  paid  the  debts  and  redeemed  the 
jewels ;  but  he  always  took  care  to  reimburse  himself  by  impounding  her 
pin-money,  and  thus  drove  her  off  again  to  the  usurers.  Within  three 
months  of  Francesco's  marriage,  Bonaventuri  had  become  his  chamberlain. 
As  to  Bianca,  there  was  some  reserve  still  maintained.  Giovanna,  how- 
ever, was  soon  informed  of  the  truth,  and  behaved  like  a  fury.  The  Prince, 
of  course,  took  shelter  with  the  Venetian,  and  the  latter  bound  him  fast 
in  fetters  that  multiplied  and  strengthened  daily.  So  fascinated,  indeed, 
became  Francesco,  that  sometime  in  1569  he  swore  on  the  crucifix,  with 
many  awful  forms,  to  wed  Bianca  when  they  should  both  be  firee.  One 
of  them  was  so  before  the  year  expired. 

The  chamberlain  of  a  prince  of  the  sixteenth  century  filled  a  post 
which,  if  not  too  honourable,  was  rich  in  influence  and  emoluments  to 
those  who  knew  how  to  use  it.  Bonaventuri,  however,  was  not  the  man 
for  the  place,  and  no  amount  of  experience  could  fit  him  to  it.  Bapacious, 
insolent,  and  vicious,  he  was  the  object  of  general  hatred,  and,  at  length, 
of  individual  revenge.  Blicit  love,  we  need  hardly  remark,  was  then  very 
prevalent  at  Florence,  as  through  the  rest  ot  Italy.  But  it  ran  great  risks, 
withal,  and  the  knife  and  the  pistol  wrought  sad  havoc  among  the  gallants, 
without  always  sparing  the  gallanted.  Discretion  trebly  cloaked  was, 
therefore,  indispensable  in  such  afiEairs.  Bonaventuri  was  foremost  among 
the  gallants,  but  he  scorned  discretion,  and,  thanks  to  his  office,  for  a  long 
time  with  impunity.  At  length,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cassandra 
Boigiani,  a  lady  belonging  to  the  powerfid  Bicci  fiunily.  He  could  scarcely 
have  chosen  a  more  perilous  mistress,  for  she  was  heeded  about  with  steel. 
Already  two  gentlemen  of  high  birth  had  paid  for  their  appreciation  of  her 
graces  with  their  lives.  This  warning,  however,  was  lost  on  Bonaventuri's 
wretched  vanity.  Such  success  was  nothing  in  his  eyes  unless  everybody 
knew  it;  and,  thanks  to  his  reckless  tongnei  the  new  scandal  razi^iSas^s^s^ 
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Florence  as  ecaodal  had  eeldom  rung  before.  TLe  Rioei  were  {iuioQS. 
w&E  cloaj-  that  the  dread  of  ducal  Tcngeance  Troold  oot  long  restnun 
Nor  was  this  all.  ISonaventori'B  excesses  had  begun  to  i  "  "  ~ 
— ID  whispera,  indeed,  as  jet ;  but  there  was  no  telliitg  baw  soon 
whispers  might  not  Ewell  i:ito  a  shoot  that  wonid  Bhake  bis 
Inflaeceed  by  such  reflections,  qnite  as  much  as  hj  the  menacing  eomptmila 
of  the  Ricci,  the  Prince  cosdeseended  to  remonstrate  irith  his  aUaoiat/L 
"Yon  vril!  do  well,"  said  he,  "to  break  off  joar  eoDnection iriA 
CasEftndra,  or,  at  least,  to  observe  some  cireomspection  tharatn.  I  Itl 
yon  lairly  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  restrain  the  Kicci  moeh  longer.  Boat 
of  these  days  they  will  osssssiuate  yon ;  and,  thoogh  I  may  bo  abk  to 
punish  them,  I  cannot  restore  yoo  to  life." 

Bonaventnri  received  the  warning  with  docility.  He  protaetedt  bcrr- 
ever,  that  there  really  was  no  cause  for  the  animosity  of  the  Bicei,  exaeyl 
their  jcalonsy. 

"  That  is  no  concern  of  mine,"  replied  Francesco,  h&nghtily.  "  Ttrt 
will  act  as  yon  think  proper.  But  pray  observe,  if  things  tom  oat  lo 
your  hurt,  yon  will  have  nobody  to  blame  but  yourself." 

Piero  acted  as  be  thought  proper,  that  is,  more  scandalotuly  (lito 
before.  The  Prince  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to  retain  sneh  an  oAcar 
about  his  person,  and  determined  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  thoagbt  ti 
employing  bim  in  France,  and  consulted  Bianca  thereapon.  She  appimti 
tbe  project  for  reasons  of  her  own,  and  the  Prince  abandoned  it,  stipobln^ 
bowevor,  that  she  herself  should  do  something  towards  rcstruniog  ba 
husband  within  due  bounds. 

"  I  will  reason  with  bim,"  replied  the  dame  ;  "  and  yon  shall  hear." 
The  Prince  was  concealed  within  earshot,  and  the  "  iio'er-4o-w«B " 
summoned.  Now,  remonstrance  is  a  two-edged  weapon ;  it  aaty  do  ■ 
much  harm  aa  good,  and  may  nrge  a  man  to  ruin  just  as  rwi^ly  m 
nncompromiaing  approval ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  atimalaat  to  htt- 
headed  folly  as  one  very  common  species  of  "  remoustnuice."  Biiiici*i 
was  a  masterpiece  in  its  way.  It  probed  all  the  fiaws  in  BoBarntitiin'i 
temper  with  eioruciating  skill.     The  resnll  was  "a  scene." 

"  Another  word,"  growled  he,  grasping  her  BhouId«r,  and  fingoring  hii 
dagger,  which,  bomg  a  respectable  householder,  he  alw^v  carried  haady. 
— "  another  word,  and  I  cut  your  throat  1 " 

He  then  flung  her  bto  a  comer  and  disappeared. 
"  Trouble  yourself  no  more  about  that  man,"  whispered  FmjimriT 
"  Leave  him  to  his  fate," 

Francesco  parted  trom  Bianca  to  find  the  Ricci  in  waiting  -with  a  oe* 
complaint.  He  gave  it  unwonted  attention,  and  dismissed  the ' 
with  the  very  satisfactory  reply, — 

"Act  as  you  please:  I  shall  take  no  notice." 
Two  hunre  later  be  dismissed  BoDaTentari  for  the  day,  aad  left ! 
for  his  villa  at  Pratolina.    This  was  the  Slst  of  Doocmber,  1679, — a  Aikl 
day,  OS  the  Goises  found  ton  yoara  later,  to  their  cost.    Tko 
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Sped  to  Cassandra,  nor  did  he  leave  her  nntil  midnight  was  past.    He 
reached  the  Ponte  della  Trinita  on  his  return.     The  work  of  Ammanato, 
besides  being  then,  as  now,  a  favoarite  daily  promenade,  was  notorious  for 
deeds  of  murder  done  in  the  night.    It  was  the  only  bridge  in  Florence 
onencombered  with  houses,  and  the  river  that  ran  beneath  was  marvellously 
convenient  to  the  stabber.     Bonaventuri  knew  the  evil  repute  of  the  spot, 
and  that  there,  if  anywhere,  he  was  likely  to  be  waylaid.     He  knew,  too, 
that  there  were  few  men  in  Florence  more  like  to  be  waylaid  than  himself, 
or  he  had  read  his  recent  warning  as  to  some  extent  a  withdrawal  of 
protection,  yet  he  shrank  not  from  crossing.     He  had  one  strong  quality 
not  always  to  be  found  in  such  men — fearless  courage.  Besides,  he  was  a 
first-rate  swordsman,  and  behind  him  stalked  a  pair  of  accomplished  cut- 
throats, who,  as  well  as  himself,  were  armed  to  Hie  teeth.     The  night  was 
dark  and  chilly  ;  there  was  nobody  in  sight,  and  not  a  sound  to  be  heard 
but  the  unpleasant  voice  of  the  swollen  river,  which  smote  his  ear  partly 
in  warning  and  partly  in  menace — and  in  both  respects  to  be  disregarded. 
Half  the  bridge  was  crossed  when  a  whistle  rang  through  the  darkness. 
It  was  followed  by  the  rustle  of  many  feet ;  and  in  an  instant  Bonaventuri 
and  his  men  were  beset  by  a  score  of  ruffians.     One  of  his  followers  was 
slain  at  once.    The  other  dashed  headlong  at  the  assailants,  upset  two  or 
three  of  them,  and,  making  good  use  of  his  heels,  escaped.  The  chamberlain 
was  left  to  cope  alone  with  the  murderous  band.    And  gallantly  he  met 
them.    His  blade  was  good,  his  eye  quick,  his  heart  firm,  and  his  arm 
unusually  strong.    Besides,  the  very  number  of  his  foes  was  in  his  favour ; 
and  many  a  cut  and  stab  meant  for  him  fell  elsewhere.  The  struggle  rolled 
hither  and  thither  across  the  bridge.     One  after  another  the  murderers 
fell — several  under  the  blows  of  their  comrades — until  the  band  was 
diminished  by  five.  At  length,  the  leader  received  a  thrust  straight  through 
the  heart,  and  fell  like  a  stone.     The  rest  turned  and  fled  in  a  panic. 
Bonaventuri  shook  himself,  to  feel  if  he  were  wounded,  muttered  a  hasty 
prayer,  wiped  his  sword  on  one  of  the  victims  slain,  and  resumed  his 
homeward  course.   He  passed  the  gloomy  bridge  without  further  interrup- 
tion, and  plunged  into  the  gloomier  streets.     Here  he  considered  himself 
safe.    There  was  no  one  on  his  track,  of  that  he  was  sure  ;  and  even  if 
the  band  should  adopt  the  unusual  course  of  making  a  second  onslaught, 
they  could  hardly  move  fast  enough  to  intercept  him  now.    He  reached 
his  own  door,  and  was  about  to  enter,  when  the  dense  shadows  round 
him  vomited  out  another  band  as  fierce  and  numerous  as  the  first.    He 
faced  them  just  as  valiantly.    He  set  his  back  against  the  wall,  and  while, 
thanks  to  the  obscurity,  his  antagonists  hemmed  him  in  with  small  effect, 
he  thrust  and  shouted  with  all  his  might.    Nor  was  the  fray  unheard.    A 
figure  bearing  a  light  appeared  at  one  of  the  windows  opposite.    The 
rays  fell  full  on  the  &ce  of  Bonaventuri  as  he  fought  in  the  centre  of  the 
group. 

**  1  have  him  now,''  cried  a  prominent  antagonist ;  and  with  tl^^&^^st^ 
he  aimed  a  thrust  at  Piero's  throat.  It  stmckYiome.  ^I!Vi<^m^^£a£L^«»9IS^^(^ 
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and  dropt  his  point.  In  a  twinkling  half-a-dozen  blades  were  buried  in 
his  body,  and  he  fell  to  rise  no  more.  There  was  a  shriek  from  the  window 
overhead ;  it  was  replied  to  by  a  shot,  and  the  light  and  its  bearer 
vanished.  As  to  rescue,  these  things  were  too  common  in  Florenee, 
and,  in  many  instances,  too  well  deserved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger 
for  nnv  one  to  interfere,  unless  with  a  host  at  his  back.  The  bodrcf 
Bonaventnri  lay  within  a  yard  of  his  own  door  nntil  broad  daylight,  lidwn 
it  was  picked  np  pierced  with  many  wounds.  That  morning,  too,  it  vm 
discovered  that  the  residence  of  Cassandra  had  been  broken  into  during 
the  night  and  the  lady  herself  murdered. 

Bianca  displayed  due  wifely  sorrow.  She  tore  her  tresses — oat  of  cmi 
wept,  fainted  once  or  twice,  and  hied  to  the  palace  to  demand  justice. 
But  Francesco,  as  we  have  said,  was  at  his  villa,  nor  did  he  return  nntfl 
two  precious  days  had  flown.  Then,  of  course,  he  was  properly  indignant, 
and  gave  all  necessary  orders.  But  for  once  the  ducal  officers  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  cunning ;  the  details  of  the  crime  shnnned  their  aerutiDT, 
and  not  a  single  arrest  was  made.  In  recompence,  the  Prince  redooUed 
his  attentions  to  the  widow.  He  loaded  her  with  gifts,  and  installed  her 
in  a  palace.  From  that  day  forth  for  many  a  year  she  proTed  heneV 
mistress  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Prince.  One  after  another  At 
won  the  ministers  or  replaced  them  by  creatures  of  her  own,  mitil  ben 
was  the  only  will  in  Florence. 

Giovanna  opposed  the  adventuress  fiercely  and  obstinately,  but  not 
wisely.  It  is  strength  alone  that  knows  how  to  manoenyre  its  wrath ;  to 
bide  a  fitting  time,  and,  when  that  time  comes,  to  adapt  efiTort  to  exigency. 
Weakness  cannot  do  this.  It  is  always  impatient  and  headlong ;  it  his 
no  course  but  violence,  and  invariably  shatters  its  hopes  and  itsdL 
Giovanna  was  weak,  therefore  violent  and  signally  unsuccessihi.  HaTiog 
exhausted  all  her  own  cfibrts  in  vain,  she  applied  to  her  brothers,  and 
they  blustered  exceedingly,  pronouncing  Francesco  **  the  most  in&xnoa> 
prince  in  Europe,"  and  threatening  to  rouse  all  Tuscany  against  him.  A 
liberal  distribution  of  Florentine  ducats  reduced  them  to  silence.  The 
Princess  then  resorted  to  old  Cosimo.  This  was  no  very  hopefal  step. 
Of  late  the  Grand  Duke  had  set  his  son  a  very  bad  example  in  many  wajf, 
and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  would  plead  at  all  convincingiT 
with  his  son.  Nor  did  he.  He  took  another,  but  hardly  a  wiser  couRe, 
that  of  giving  his  daughter-in-law  advice  : — 

**  Your  Highness  " — thus  he  wrote — "  ought  not  to  credit  all  you  hear. 
Courts  are  infested  by  people  who  delight  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discoid. 
Nor  is  it  well  to  notice  every  trifle.  Youth  will  have  its  •  fling/  and  it  it 
best  to  overlook  those  faults  which  maturity  is  sure  to  correct.  By  doii^ 
otherwise,  you  will  excite,  little  by  little,  an  aversion  that  will  never  snbsidtfL 
I  cannot  think  that  the  Prince  would  allow  you  to  want  for  aaythiag 
wilfully.  Your  Highness  has  only  to  give  way  a  little,  and  he  will  anticiinie 
all  your  desires.    I  may  remind  you  that,  as  compared  wUh  your 
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you  have  no  great  reason  to  complain;  I  know  very  well  how  some  among 
them  are  treated.  Cease  to  worry  yourself  with  phantasies  ;  be  prudent 
and  cheerful ;  rise  above  your  household  difficulties ;  meet  your  husband 
with  a  laughing  face.  Thus  you  will  procure  yourself  a  happy  future. 
I  promise  you  on  my  side  to  neglect  nothing  that  can  tend  to  procure  yon 
perfect  satisfaction.*' 

Cosimo's  precepts  were  too  weighty  for  Giovanna,  and  produced  no 
effect. 

The  Venetian  retained  her  ascendency;  and  neglected  no  means 
of  confirming  it.  Dress,  attitude,  everything  that  could  enhance  her 
beauty,  she  studied  like  an  artist.  And  she  captivated  Francesco*s  mind 
as  completely  as  his  senses.  She  adapted  herself  to  his  peculiarities, 
embraced  his  opinions,  and  mastered  his  favourite  studies.  She  provided 
him  with  amusement ;  she  aided  him  in  business,  and  relieved  him  of  its 
tedium.  What  Aspasia  was  to  Pericles  she  rendered  herself  to  him — that 
is,  from  one  end  of  the  day  to  the  other  indispensable.  All  this  would 
have  sufficed  to  secure  her  steadfast  dominion  over  a  far  stronger  character; 
but  she  was  not  content  with  it.  Hers  was  the  age  of  magic,  philters,  and 
potions,  and  Bianca  dealt  largely  in  all.  She  was  aided  by  suitable 
professors — chief  among  them  being  a  Jewess,  as  much  dreaded  in  her 
sphere  as  La  Yoison  herself.  And  besides  these,  Bianca  consulted  every 
"witch  and  wizard  of  note  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean.  So 
much,  indeed,  and  so  openly  did  she  pursue  the  occult,  that  she  acquired 
a  hideous  fame  among  the  vulgar.  Generations  after  her  death  there  used 
to  be  shown  in  the  palace  at  Pratolina  a  room  still  furnished  with  retort, 
furnace,  and  crucible,  wherein,  it  was  averred,  that  she  was  accustomed 
to  **  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  and,  among  innumerable  other 
atrocious  things,  distil  a  favourite  cosmetic  from  the  bodies  of  new-bom 
infants  I  Evidently  the  picture,  painted  about  the  same  period,  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre  applies  equally  to  Bianca.  Thus  wrote  the  spy  of 
Charles  IX. : — 

**  She  has  been  shut  up  for  three  days  with  only  three  of  her  women. 
One  of  them  holds  the  two-edged  sword ;  another,  the  paste ;  and  a 
third,  the  iron.     She  is  constantly  in  water,  and  burning  incense.'* 

Cosimo  died  in  1574,  and  "with  him  died  the  last  small  remnant  of 
respect  for  Giovanna  on  the  part  of  Francesco  and  his  nobles.  The 
Austrian  was  deserted,  and  the  Venetian,  became  openly  the  head  of  the 
court.  It  was  soon  the  most  voluptuous  in  Italy.  The  crowd,  which 
always  thinks  with  its  heart,  pitied  Giovanna  and  detested  the  Venetian. 
There  were  many,  too,  among  the  higher  ranks  who  shared  these 
feelings.  Side  by  side  with  extreme  depravity,  Florence  nourished  an 
austerity  just  as  extreme.  So  it  always  happens :  the  cavalier  cannot 
exist  without  his  puritan,  nor  the  puritan  without  his  cavalier — even 
in  the  same  individual.  Bianca  herself  famished  a  8trax\%<^  ^isaso^^ 
of  this.    She  was  then,  and  remained  to  'hoT  ^jVnig  ^^>  ^  Tfi^xG^Q^T  ^ 


perfect  pmity  was  to  be  achieved  by  aa  euormoos  eric 
the  murder  of  all  the  males  of  the  reigning  &mily.  Thei 
three — Bianca's  paramoor,  the  Cardinal  Ferdinand,  b 
the  house,  Piero,  who  was  ahont  "  the  rascallieat  yooDg  ] 
Europe  prodaced.  A  feast  was  to  be  got  np  in  tme  Me 
brothers  and  their  adherents  were  to  be  invited ;  and,  aa 
that  they  coold  not  resist  the  sensoal  allnrements  i 
"  meant  to  provide,"  they  were  all  to  be  destroyed  at  one 
it  was  a  maxim  rigidly  adhered  to  by  the  Medici — who  v 
generation  than  the  Guises — "  never  to  aid  the  thief  by 
ooia  io  a  single  pnrse."  They  coold  never,  therefore 
under  the  same  dangerous  roof,  so  the  hopefdl  schei 
realized,  and  was  at  length  abandoned.  And  precisely  i 
ceased  to  be  a  eecret.  One  of  the  leaders,  Pocci,  was  a 
and  pat  to  death ;  the  rest  scattered  to  Franco,  to  Oe: 
to  England.  And  thither  they  were  piumied,  and  one  a 
low  by  Francesco's  "  free  lances  " — a  band  of  desperate 
tiuned  at  Florence  for  the  destmction  of  state  criminals, 
rendered  the  term  "firee  lance"  iofamons.  This  plot  i 
Biancs's  sway ;  and  she  was  abont  the  only  peraon  who 
the  enormons  confiscations  that  followed  fidlisg  nearly  all 
Close  after  the  Pnoci  plot  stalked  two  appalling  c 
reealt  of  ooortly  depravity.  Conspicnons  among  the 
Florentine  were  Isabella,  the  beantifol  sister  of  the  O 
Eleonora  de  Toledo,  her  equally  beantifdl  cousin.  The 
of  Paolo  Giordino  Orsini,  Doke  of  Bracciano— a  nanu 
interwoven  with  still  another  fearfnl  atorr :  the  other  bad 
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a  letter  of  acquittal,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  of  condolence,  which  was 
dnlj  published  to  deceive  the  public,  and  duly  failed.  The  second  tragedy 
— or  rather  the  first  in  point  of  time,  since  it  occurred  five  days  before  the 
other,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1676 — was,  if  possible,  of  darker  hue.  An 
exquisite,  Bernardo  Antinori,  slew  his  man  in  a  scuffle  and  was  rusticated 
in  Elba,  to  the  great  grief  of  Eleonora.  A  billet  meant  for  him  was 
entrusted  to  a  faithless  messenger,  who  handed  it  to  the  Grand  Duke. 
Not  a  word  was  said  to  disturb  the  gay  serenity  of  the  court.  Trusty 
messengers,  however,  were  sped  to  Elba,  and  they  hurried  back  with 
Antinori.  Francesco  read  the  fatal  letter  to  the  prisoner.  It  was  accu- 
sation and  sentence.  In  three  minutes  more  Antinori' s  head  was  rolling 
in  the  dust.  So  far  the  public  opinion  of  the  day  approved.  **  That's 
the  way  to  deal  with  those  little  gallants  who  make  love  to  princesses,*' 
was  the  remark  of  the  magnanimous  Bourbon,  on  hearing  of  such  a 
murder.  But  what  followed  was  indigestible  to  even  that  ferocious  age. 
No  sooner  was  the  loVer  disposed  of  than  **  the  lost  Lenore  "  was  apprised 
of  all.  She  saw  her  doom,  and  was  paralysed  at  the  sight.  In  helpless  woe 
she  followed  Piero  to  his  villa  at  Cafiaggiolo.  It  was  like  a  terrible  dream. 
He  knelt,  besought  heaven  to  pardon  the  crime  he  was  about,  and  vowed, 
by  way  of  expiation,  never  to  wed  another.  Then  he  struck  the  stroke.  A 
bulletin  was  issued,  attributing  Eleonora's  death  to  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Signed  by  physicians  and  ministers,  and  countersigned  by  Francesco,  it 
was  despatched  to  the  various  friendly  courts.  And  along  with  it  Philip  11. 
of  Spain — the  patron  of  the  Medici — received  an  explanation,  which  the 
Grand  Duke  had  transmitted  to  his  ambassador,  as  follows  : — 

**  Although  there  may  be  some  question  of  an  accident  to  Donna 
Eleonora  in  that  letter  (containing  the  bulletin),  you  will  say  to  his 
Majesty  that  Don  Piero,  my  brother,  has  himself  taken  her  life,  because 
she  betrayed  him  by  conduct  unworthy  of  her  rank.  He  revealed  this 
conduct  to  her  brother,  and  entreated  him  to  visit  Florence.  But  the 
latter  would  neither  act  himself  in  the  matter,  nor  allow  his  brother,  Don 
Garcia,  to  be  consulted.  Having  resolved  to  conceal  nothing  from  his 
Majesty  that  concerns  our  house,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  truth  in  a  thing  of  this  consequence.  I  shall  expedite  the  requisite 
documentary  evidence  in  order  that  his  Majesty  may  see  with  what  justice 
Don  Piero  has  punished  his  wife." 

After  this  what  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  official  testimony  of  that 
period  and  country  ? 

In  the  slaughter  of  his  wife  Piero  was  himself  a  victim.  Giovanna  had 
no  sons,  and  that  struggle  for  the  succession,  which  was  to  close  only  with 
Bianca's  life,  had  already  arisen  between  her  and  the  Cardinal.  The 
murder,  or  rather  its  consequences,  threw  Piero  completely  out  of  this 
rivalry.  He  was  surrounded  with  knaves,  in  the  pay  of  both  Ferdinand 
and  the  Venetian.  And,  in  conjunction  with  his  everlasting  remorse,  these 
knaves  plunged  him  into  miserable  vices,  from  which  he  never  rose  again 
—even  to  the  height  of  a  crime. 
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It  vrits  itt  this  Ume — when  the  pnblic  mind  lny  proetnto  mtw^ 
weigiit  of  these  deeds — Ihat  tlio  stnmgogt    incident  or  Biaaa' 
ofireer  took  pkco.      Giovamm  Ranti,   her   favourite  atU'DiUuI. 
leading  ageiit  theroin.     Ttils  pcrsou  Binglcd  ont  ttirec'  soitabli!  wui4 
the  lower  olassos,  nnd  withoat   itppiisiug    thorn    of  hof  etidios  m  1> 
purpoBe,  liad  Ihem  trauBjiorted  to  convenient  places  Rod  closdj  v^AA 
wbilo    Biancii   herself  played   a  necQssary    piu-t    to   peifte&ta.    Ot  Si 
20th  of  Atigust,  1576,  one  of  the  three  gave  birth  to  ft  hm,  wUA  « 
smnggled  into  the  palace  in  a  lute-oase  and  presented  to  Trmateavh 
own.    The  Prmce,  paseionately  anxious  for  a  sou,  received  tbo  ia&xtvi 
delight,  named  it  Antonio,  in  complimcol  to  the   Saint  whoee  ffli  hi  <■- 
ceived  it  to  be,  and  endowed  it  with  large  estates,  chiefly  derii«d  fits  U 
Pacci  confiscationE.     Bianca    then  endtinvoiired    to  secure  the  bcmV 
destroying  all  acquainted  with  it.     The  oarses  were  Qaag  into  (Ui» 
and  drowned.     The  rcid  oiotLer,  vrho  knov  not  what  bad  become  cf^ 
child,  was  conveyed  to  Bologna,  in  charge  wf  a  pliysiciiio  Lamod  Cffi. 
And  finally,  Giovnuna  Santi,  while  on  her  way   to    tbo  some  tilj  i^ 
fifteen  months  later,  was  intercepted  and  mortally  woniidcHl  uweg  i 
deGlefi  of  the  Via  Hala,  hy  banditti.     But  Banti  sordvcd  lung  eno^v 
malie  a  confession,  which  was  carefully  noted   and   prescrvt^  mtd  ^ 
fitting  time.    And  Gazzi  dying  much  about  the  enme  period,  "p-lf  t<te 
breast  of  it  to  his  charge,  and  warned  her  to  take  good  becd  to  bft- 
The  woman,  not  hoping  for  safety  at  Bologna,  or  Indoed  lis  a  resa3nl  i^* 
where,   changed  her  name  and  became  a  vagrant,    nnlil  Bisnca't  Mt 
enabled  her  to  come  forward  with  her  talc.  On  every  item  of  iH  tUtflV 
is  abundant  evidence  preserved  in  the  Florentine  arcbives.     Tins  eni^ 
soeiuB  to  have  satisfied  the  few  historians  who  have   thuD'>ht  for  th* 
selves  on  the  subject,  and  who  all  speak  of  the  child   as  eponouk    t 
However,  venture  to  differ  from  them.     The  proofs  ou  wbicb  Ibej  t^V 
nowhere  convincing  or  above  suspicion  ;  they  are  oitbcr  the  dopostiiM*' 
vagabonds  and  adventurers,  or  certificates  of  tho  quobty  of  that  otu  vtti 
declared  Eleonora  de  Toledo  to  have  died  of  diseaeo  of  tbe  hwl;  u' 
they  were  aarefully  withhold  from  publicity  while  Francesco  lived.    U  > 
asserted,  indeed,  in  one  or  two  documents,  very  legally   drawn  up  ui 
signed,  that  Bianca  quickly  informed  Francesco  of  the  doccplion,  and  Ibl 
the  Prince  himsoLf  repeatedly  admitted  the  imposture.      Tbis  is  ta  otn- 
ordinary  statement,  and  fully  as  awkward.     The  admission  ira*  ora 
made  to  any  one  except  Ferdinand  and  his  confidants.     Tbo  knoirltdfv  ^ 
the  deception  never  altered  the  conduct  of  the  Grand  Duh.j  : 
Bianca   or  the   child ;    and    these   letters   proservod    in    t ' 
archives  were  written  by  Antonio  to   liU  faOifr  Franct.-^ 
awkward  and  oitraordinary  is  the  proclamation   iu    which    mn  \  oiu.lj. 
denouDccB  Antonio  as  supposititions,  and  which  rodnccs  tbo  proob  \A  liUJ* 
better  than  hearsay.     And  still  more  extraordinary'  and  awkward  if  t^ 
conduct  of  this  same  Cardinal  as  Grand  Tuko:  all  -  — — 

treated  Antonio  as  a  true  princo  of  the  Mediei  fltoek. 


I'  *xux  awkward  u  tM    i 
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It  may  be  objected  that  Ferdinand  had  no  reason  to  dread  the  rivaky 
of  an  illegitimate  child,  and  therefore  to  amass  false  testimony  as  to  his 
birth.  To  this  we  reply  that  illegitimacy  was  then  a  trifling  bar  to  Italian 
snccession.  Francesco  was  but  the  third  Doke  of  Florence,  and  the  first, 
Alexander,  had  been  notoriously  base-bom.  Many  indeed  questioned  if 
he  were  a  Medici  at  all.  And  yet  his  uncle,  Clement  YII.,  had  caused 
him  to  be  preferred  to  a  host  of  relatives  of  stainless  birth.  Francesco, 
too,  repeatedly  showed  something  more  than  an  inclination  to  follow  the 
same  course.  And  as  there  was  no  knowing  what  might  not  be  achieved 
by  his  infatuation  and  Bianca*s  policy,  the  ambitious  Ferdinand  had  every 
inducement  to  stigmatize  the  child  as  "non  e  altrimenti  flgliuolo  del 
granduco  Francesco  e  della  Bianca,  ma  si  bene  figliuolo  di  una  fattoressa 
di  Sta.  Maria  Nuova." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Bartolomeo  Capello  visited  his  daughter,  from 
whom  he  returned  laden  with  gifts.  The  intercourse  thus  opened  Bianca 
carefully  maintained,  and  turned  ere  long  to  good  account. 

Giovanna*s  first  and  only  son  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  May,  1577, 
and  before  it  Bianca* s  importance  vanished.  She  was  even  driven  from 
Florence — partly  by  the  demands  of  decorum,  but  still  more  by  the  mani- 
festation of  public  opinion,  which  always  ran  strong  against  her,  and 
could  not  now  be  repressed.  The  Grand  Duke  showed  his  Duchess  un- 
wonted attention ;  he  paid  all  her  debts  without  curtailing  her  allowance, 
and  promised  to  become  in  time  quite  a  model  husband.  For  a  season 
Giovanna  was  happy.  A  very  short  season  it  proved.  She  was  soon 
informed  that  the  Venetian  was  a  fEivourite.  Determined  to  see  for  her- 
self she  traced  Francesco  to  a  pleasant  retreat  in  the  country,  and  found 
him  with  Bianca.  The  anger  of  the  Grand  Duchess  burst  forth  with 
more  than  usual  violence.  She  was  then  borne  home  to  die.  Nor  did 
her  boy  long  survive  her.  «*  Give  me  your  hand,"  said  Bianca  to  her 
confidant,  on  learning  the  news.     **  1  can  now  make  your  fortune." 

But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Giovanna's  death  proved  the  rudest 
shock  that  Bianca  had  ever  to  encounter.  Francesco  was  conscience- 
stricken,  sank  beneath  the  blow  and  withdrew  from  Florence  and  tempta- 
tion, while  his  brother  Ferdinand  and  more  disinterested  friends  did  their 
best  to  improve  the  occasion  against  the  mistress.  Bianca,  however,  was 
not  idle ;  neither  were  her  adherents.  The  latter  were  everywhere,  from 
the  council-chamber  to  the  confessional;  they  knew  full  well  that  they 
must  ML  with  her,  and  they  battled  desperately  in  her  cause — because  it 
was  their  own.  Francesco  was  to  be  pitied.  Circumstances  had  deposed 
his  will ;  he  could  not  decide  between  his  passions  and  principle,  nor  yet 
between  the  rival  advocates.  Of  these  the  Churchmen  fought  the  most 
interesting  fight.  The  confessor  gave  overwhelming  reasons  against 
Bianca ;  and  the  chaplain  very  convincing  ones  for  her.  **  Abandon  your 
sin,"  cried  the  one ;  **  Repair  the  wrong  you  have  done,"  shouted  the 
other.  Continually  strained  in  opposite  directions,  Francesco  could  incline 
to  neither ;  but  his  health  began  to  give  way  between  them.    ^  ^Sssks^ 
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juncture  Bianco.  Dtunaged  to  penetrate  bis  retiremeDt  and 
Lis  feet.  It  was  time  ;  that  night  Francesco  was  announced 
ill.  Ho  required  all  the  attention  that  Bianca  conid  give 
received  it.  This  decided  the  contesl.  "  On  tho  monuag  of  tlw  Gfta 
June,  ISTO,"  bb^b  Siebenkees  in  a  cnriona  passage,  "  Btaoea  enlend  !■ 
apartment.  She  asked  if  he.wiehed  to  eat.  <  No,*  said  be,  'Ifxlw 
appetite.'  '  Well,'  said  Bianca,  '  at  least  take  this  e^  w  a  |^  Im 
me.  Eat  it ;  I  am  sure  it  viU  do  yon  good.'  FruiceBca  aU  tbift 
*  I  feel  much  better,'  said  he,  '  and  Ibnnk  joa  for  four  preeeot.  I  1m 
long  been  your  debtor,  and  in  retniii  for  yoor  kindness  I  nowiMali 
repay  yon.  Here — take  my  band — you  are  my  wife.'  "  That  ■■• 
evening  they  were  married  by  tho  chaplain,  who  was  shortly  aAerwiA 
created  Bishop  of  Chlusi.  Need  ire  remark  that  the  oocfessor  reMtwi 
no  similar  appointment  ?  The  marriage  was  kept  eeoret  for  soiM  luwilk 
Bianca  indeed  took  up  her  abode  in  the  palaco ;  bat  it  vros  as  Uw  ji,iiiiilM 
of  the  three  daughters  of  Giovanna.  Cardinal  Ferdinand  waa,  faomv. 
soon  taken  into  confidence.  His  brother's  illness  havitig  drawn  kirn  It 
Florence,  he  saw  enongb  to  excite  his  anapiciocs,  and  on  jnm^ 
Francesco,  be  obtained  an  avowal.  Ferdinand,  tboagh  sufficiently  ahxnad, 
hoped  for  a  time  that  this  marriage  woitld  be  merely  morganatic,  lai^ 
no  more  consequence  than  that  which  his  father  bad  contneled  will 
Camilla  MartoUi,  nme  years  before.  He  was  soon  osdeceired.  FhiGp  U. 
was  consulted,  and  as  he  consented,  the  thing  was  published 
Ferdinand  retired  to  Home,  and  vowed  to  see  Francesco  no  mon. 

The  friends  of  the  Grand  Doke  deplored  the  step,  and  hia  «uaH 
rejoiced  greatly.  The  latter,  who  were  numerous  and  powerfol,  iodiiU 
the  Count  of  Savoy  and  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Mantoa  ;  so  timt  (M 
no  end  to  lampoon  and  hbel,  which,  next  to  the  dagger  and  ttio  bovi  wm 
the  favourite  weapons  of  tho  Italian.  Some  ahatp  verses  were  peOMd  ij 
the  poet  Tosso,  who  was  a  dependant  of  the  bonse  of  £8t«.  It  mi  * 
foolish  deed  ;  Francesco  never  forgave  it :  and  he  soon  fottnd  meau  It 
make  the  poet  rue  it.  He  commended  him  to  the  attention  of  tb*  1Mb 
Cruscon  critics,  and  these  worthies  plucked  Tasso's  poem  aod  hia  Kpirti- 
tion  to  pieces  with  great  effect.  It  was  temporary  indeed,  but  king  mioo^ 
lived  to  give  Tasso  mnch  pain — and  even  to  tempt  him  into  anotber  piM* 
of  folly,  that  of  hymning  Bianca'a  praises,  with  the  view  of  sootbh^  bs 
wrath.  Bidicnle  was  then  as  dreaded  in  Italy  aa  it  ia  now  in  Fnuwa.  ud 
was  nearly  as  dnngeroas.  But  Bianca  was  quietly  prepiariitg  a  >arpri« 
for  ber  contemporaries,  that  did  not  indeed  reduce  her  tnaligaen  to  attatm, 
but  which  rendered  their  tongues  and  their  pens  nearly  bamiloflB. 

Having  smoothed  the  way  by  Fome  skilful  eecrot  negotiatinaa,  * 
Bpccinl  embassy  was  despatched  to  Venice  benring  n  tetter  addmiwl  to 
tho  Doge.  It  was  written  by  Francesco,  imd  aunouuceal  tbat — pnfarnst 
an  alliance  with  the  Bepnhtio  to  any  other — be  had  UAtricd  Tliifji 
"  I  regard  this  lady,"  wrote  the  Grand  Duke,  "  na  tho  itmi^liler 
Repuhlio,  of  which  I  wish  to  hocome  tho  sod  by  adoptioQ, 
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hitherto  hcen  its  son  hy  inolination  and  respect.*'  The  Seigneurs  made  a 
suitable  response,  and  promised  to  discuss  the  matter  amply ;  meanwhile 
the  ambassadors  were  lodged  in  the  Capello  Palace,  and  surrounded  with 
unusual  honours.  There  were  special  assemblies  of  the  yarious  councils, 
much  deliberation,  and  many  speeches.  Finally,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1579,  the  Pregadi  by  acclamation  pronounced  Bianca  **  the  one  and  true 
daughter  of  the  Eepublic,'*  specifying  as  reasons  <<  those  most  rare  and 
precious  qualities"  which  had  rendered  her  "worthy  of  the  loftiest  for- 
tunes,'* and  the  honour  which  the  Grand  Duke  had  rendered  the  Republic 
in  contracting  "  this  most  wise  and  prudent  marriage.'*  That  day  high 
festival  was  kept  in  Venice — bells  ringing,  artillery  thundering,  banners 
floating,  sports  of  all  sorts  indulged  in,  at  night  a  grand  illumination 
and  general  ecstasy.  The  decree  which  honoured  Bianca  was  then 
despatched  to  Florence  by  the  most  magnificent  embassy  that  Venice 
ever  sent  forth.  It  included  the  father  and  brother  of  the  dame 
who  had  just  been  created  Enight  of  the  Stola  d'Oro,  the  Patriarch 
Grimani,  and  a  host  of  kindred.  And  it  was  accompanied  by  the  elite  of 
the  Venetian  aristocracy.  The  envoys  and  visitors  were  received  with 
equal  splendour  at  Florence,  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  magnificently 
lodged,  and  as  magnificently  entertained,  during  their  stay.  The  ensuing 
month  was  an  endless  round  of  banquet,  ball,  tourney,  bull-fight,  and 
other  sports.  On  the  12th  of  October  there  was  a  second  and  public 
marriage  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess,  after  which  Bianca  was 
ceremoniously  declared  "  The  daughter  of  the  Republic,"  and  crowned  with 
a  "  crown-royal,  that  she  might  in  all  things  be  equal  to  her  elder  sisters, 
the  queens  of  Cyprus  and  Hungary."  The  very  magnificent  but  very 
tiresome  proceedings  of  the  day  culminated  in  a  2>  Deum,  and  closed  with 
a  banquet  which  completely  defies  our  descriptive  powBrs.  Nor  did  the 
feasting  cease  until  the  end  of  October,  when  the  ambassadors  and  most 
of  the  visitors  departed,  bearing  with  them  magnificent  gifts.  The  whole 
expenses  amounted  to  800,000  ducats. 

Bianca's  brother  remained  behind,  was  installed  in  office,  and  promised 
to  become  a  leading  favourite.  But  he  was  neither  prudent  nor  even 
honest.  Being  detected  in  adding  a  cypher  to  an  order  for  8,000  ducats, 
he  was  expelled  from  Tuscany,  to  the  relief  of  his  sister,  who  had  begun 
to  find  him  a  great  annoyance.  She  was  now  beyond  the  reach  of  malice. 
The  Venetians,  however,  were  less  satisfied  with  their  work.  Bianca  refused 
to  become  their  instrument  in  reducing  Tuscany  under  their  authority,  and 
something  more  than  coolness  was  soon  perceptible  between  the  States. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  her  life  Bianca  was  the  ruler  of  Florence. 
Francesco  secluded  himself  in  his  villa,  occupying  himself  with  alchemy, 
mechanics,  and  sensual  indulgences,  and  seldom  interfering  in  state 
affairs,  unless  to  order  a  confiscation  or  a  political  murder.  The  ministers 
were  all  the  creatures  of  Bianca,  and  carried  out  her  policy.  She  was  not 
unopposed,  indeed;  Piero  and  Ferdinand  were  her  declared  enemies. 
The  one  was  rendered  contemptible  by  his  vices ;  but  the  oiket  '^^s^ 
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formidablo  from  his  intellect,  his  energy,  and  his  standing.     He,  howeTer, 
as  well  as  Piero,  was  needy,  and  as  Bianca  held  the  keys  of  the  treasniT, 
she  was  mistress  of  the  situation,  an  advantage  which  she  knew  weU  how 
to  use.   Ferdinand  did  not  care  to  come  to  an  open  rapture  with  her ;  and 
as  he  was  necessary  to  the  influence  of  the  honse  of  Medici,  she  showed 
no  wish  to  drive  him  to  it.     Both,  however,  worked  qoietlj — the  one  to 
secure  the  succession  for  Antonio,  and  the  other  to  preserve  it  for  him- 
self.    It  was  a  game  wherein  time  played  for  Bianca.     To  her  length  of 
life  meant  success ;  was  she  sure  of  that  ?     Hardly.       She    knew  that 
her  tenure  of  existence  was  uncertain.     **  I  shall  not  survive  my  husbuid 
many  hours,*'  was  a  remark  she  often  used.     Nor  were  such  thoo^ts 
peculiar  to  her.     ''  There  will  he  strange  talk  when  the  €brand  Dachea 
dies,'*  said  Sixtus  Y.  one  day  to  Ferdinand.     We  can  gaess  what  wu 
meant.     Besides,  she  shared  the  vices  of  her  hushand,  was  a  gourmand 
and  intemperate,  and  had  visibly  sapped  her  constitution  by  the  inordinite 
use  of  potions.     But  her  clear  intellect  and  resolute  will  remained  unim- 
paired.    She  displayed,  indeed,  such  reach,  watchfulness,  and  skill  on  ill 
occasions  as  to  draw  the  highest  praise  firom  a  competent  judge.  Pope  Sixtus. 
In  October,  1578,  the  Cudinal  paid  a  visit  to  Florence.     He  wis 
received  with  unusual  welcome,  and  carried  off  to  the  palace  of  all  the 
pleasures  at  Pratolina.     There  Francesco  died  on  the  19th,  and  Bianca 
within  a  few  hours.      Her  forecast  was  realized,   as  was    that  of  the 
Pope.     We,  however,  cannot  notice  the  sensational  nonsense  then,  and 
still,  current  concerning  these  events — nonsense  among  whose  contra- 
dictory statements  even  such  writers  as  Sismondi  and  Daru  hove  allowed 
themselves  to  be  bewildered.     As  to  the  cause  of  the  deaths  ; — ^those  who 
choose  to  rcl}^  on  the  testimony  of  experts  ought  to  be  satisfied,  for  there 
is  no  lack  of  it.     There  exist  daily  bulletins  and  minute  accounts  of  everj 
occurrence ;  and  there  are  also  extant  reports  of  post-mortem  examinatiaDS 
which  amply  confirm  these  bulletins.     But  we  have  little  faith  in  such 
things.     We  do  not,  indeed,  think  that  Francesco  was  poisoned ;  but 
neither  do  we  think  that  Bianca  died  a  natural  death.     That  death  could 
not  have  been  more  opportune  for  her  antagonist.     Her  interment  was 
conducted  with  such  secresy  that  the  grave  could  never  be  discovered.    It 
is  our  opinion  that  the  body  was  destroyed,  for  it  was  then  an  article  of 
scientific  faith  that  poison  repelled  decomposition,  and  was  to  be  detected 
after  any  lapse  of  time.     And  we  know  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton  that 
Ferdinand  was  deeply  learned  in  toxicology.     That  prince  succeeded  hii 
brother  without  difficulty.      His  first  act  was  to  issue  a  proelamatioo 
withering  to  the  reputation  of  **\sl  pessima  Bianca.**    And  his  firiends  the 
Venetians,  with  characteristic  meanness,  forbade  all  mourning  for  **  the 
daughter  of  the  Republic.'*     Ferdinand,  however,  stultified  his  proclama- 
tion by  legalizing  Bianca's  will,  and  especially  by  granting  Antonio  the 
name  and  honours  of  a  prince  of  his  house,  which,  the  bar  winiffiCT  aikfe, 
we  consider  rightfully  his  due. 
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There  are  few  educated  people,  who  cannot  call  very  vividly  to  mind  some 
peculiar  circumstances  of  their  past  life,  which  have  caused  the  first 
perusal  of  some  hook  or  other  to  be  an  event  ever  to  be  remembered  in 
after  years,  and  perhaps  to  have  some  enduring  effect  on  the  character  or 
career  of  the  reader.  The  biographies  of  almost  all  eminent  men  contain 
some  incident  illustrative  of  this ;  and  men  not  eminent  have  their  own 
stories  to  tell  scarcely  less  impressive  in  their  way.  Of  the  first  part  of 
the  assertion,  namely,  that  the  peculiar  cu*cumstances,  under  which  a  book^ 
is  read,  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  with  respect  both  to  the 
strength  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  impression  produced,  my  own  recol- 
lections furnish  an  instance.  I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  with  which  I 
first  read  the  dramatic  writings  of  Shakspeare*s  contemporaries.  Very 
many  years  have  passed  since,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Indian  rainy 
season,  I  found  myself,  convalescent  from  a  severe  fever,  in  a  pleasant 
garden-house  on  the  river- side,  lent  to  me  by  one  of  my  earliest  friends. 
I  had  been  very  ill.  Some  said  that  I  had  been  studying  over- much, 
reading  and  writing  more  than  was  good  for  me  ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
brigadier* s  claret  was  more  at  fault  than  my  poor  books.  But  whatever 
the  cause,  the  effect  was  unquestionable.  I  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton, 
and  had  got  a  fortnight's  leave  to  pick  up  flesh  and  recover  strength  on 
the  margin  of  the  river. 

I  was  never  more  full  of  joyous  expectation.  I  intended  to  spend  my 
time  between  riding  and  reading.  I  felt  the  new-bom  health  tingling  in 
my  veins  ;  a  keen  appetite  had  taken  the  place  of  the  eternal  nausea  which 
had  sat  upon  me  whilst  I  was  under  the  influence  of  calomel  and  tartar- 
emetic.  The  place  was  charming;  the  weather  was  delightful;  cool 
showers  were  refreshing  the  baked  earth  ;  the  rich  foliage  was  glistening 
with  the  rain  ;  and  I  was  my  own  master  for  a  fortnight,  with  a  promise 
of  another  week's  leave  in  reversion,  if  my  health  should  require  it. 

But  a  sad  disappointment  was  in  store  for  me.  I  had  scarcely 
arrived,  when  a  severe  kick  from  my  horse  stretched  me  helpless  on  my 
back.  My  debility  and  reduced  weight,  which  forbade  all  resistance, 
saved  me  from  severe  injury,  but  for  more  than  a  week  I  could  not  ride ; 
I  could  not  walk ;  I  could  scarcely  move  without  help.  But  I  could  read 
to  any,  and  I  could  write  to  some,  extent.  I  was,  therefore,  left  to  m^ 
looks  and  papers  ;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  me  tbaiii  \  ^xsoS^  ^)A^^^  *0c^^ 
situation  with  a  philosophy  rare  at  my  yeaxB.    l^^i^^^  «Xx^^^  i^x^^-wsX*  ^e^S 


xtndics.  I  hftd  determined  to  tnke  a  oaarse  of  ^e  O/d  Dramitliirti,  nd  | 
liad  taken  witb  mo  four  bnlky  Tolnmes  contiiiaiog  the  worics  at  Ba 
Jonson  and  Boaumout  and  PletoJier.  I  bnd  made  familjur  t 
with  Shatapenro  at  a  tojj  early  r\ge ;  but  of  hia  contemporaries  I 
little  or  DOtbing.  And  I  was  aa  mach  surprised  as  I  was  deli^ilal  Id 
discern  tlie  wcaltli  of  pnt.hoB  ami  biimour  to  be  found  in  tfae  iaam 
before  me. 

I  began,  aa  do  moat  readers  of  Beaumont  and  Fletoher,  wiUi  tbe  ifni^i 
Trngethj ;  and  tbe  first  effect  of  ench  a  bej^inuitig  was  one  of  hnni&a 
aBtonishment  at  tbe  tbougbt  tbat  tbe  verdict  of  two  centoriw  AmM 
bare  placed  Fletcbor  as  a  dramatist  so  immeaaorablj  behind  Bh«bfM& 
Tbe  national  love  of  Shakspcare  is  a  tradition — a  religioa.  It  eamM  Um 
as  an  hereditiu7  faith  with  wbich  personal  judgment  has  commonl v  litflc tr 
nothing  to  do.  Wo  become  familiar  with  his  great4.-st  works,  olmiMt  b 
our  cbildbood — for  have  wo  not  seen  Olhetia  and  IJiimtrt  and  itaeM 
upon 'the  stage,  and  realized,  by  the  help  of  machinerr  and  biiUot-giiis,  lb 
fairy-land  of  the  Miihummer  Night's  thfnm  f  But  w«  commooly  find  ev- 
selves  face  to  fuco  with  Fletcher  is  tbe  matarity  of  otir  criticnl  powen.  Vi 
are  not  Diivtured  to  beliovo  in  bim — there  is  nothing  which  w«  uv  boia4 
to  accept  as  a  national  creed.  We  have  not  beta  familinrizod  wilh  ktt 
gcuins  in  early  youtb.  Its  bloom  has  not  been  bmshcd  off  on  tb«  honit 
of  the  Theatre  Boyal.  It  comee  upon  us  suddcaly  as  n  sorpriM— t 
inter  revelation.  Deademona  has  been  vnlgarized  hy  tbe  bnlsien,  lol 
Aspasia  comes  to  rs,  with  uodinimed  radiance,  in  all  the  first  frwll.b 
of  the  Ideal.  The  judgment,  which  we  then  form,  is  quite  right  • 
quite  wrong.  There  is  no  deeper  pathos,  no  finer  poetry,  in  aQ  1 
peare's  writicgs  than  in  the  stoiy  of  Aspasia  in  tho  Mnid'g  \ 
Ami,  if  Fletcher  had  written  many  BQch  elories — ^mnny  bucIi  d 
would  not  have  been  a  case  of  "  Eclipse  first  and  tho  rest  nowherv."  Bsl 
the  surprise  of  wbicb  I  have  spoken  is  followed  in  time  by  iltwppflwil- 
raent.  It  does  not  come  upon  us  all  at  once ;  for  Phiiitttrr,  liiai 
is  but  little  inferior,  follows,  in  tho  older  editions,  tho  Uaid  *j  Tt  ijtdf' 
But  there  is  no  other  piece  nhich,  aa  a  whole,  can  bo  «oiupu«d  i^ 
these  two  noble  dramas,  and  as  wo  read  ou  ne  soon  fall  baek  agiuB  oB  •* 
old  belief  tn  tbe  Titanic  tHuIatton  of  Shakspeore.  There  mxe  snaldMa  of 
pathos  hero  and  there — gleams  of  marvellous  ieodcnicee,  bnnta  ot  Ik 
raciest  buniour,  bits  of  bannonious  verse  not  to  bd  surpassed — and  h 
words  can  express  the  dL>light  with  which  I  came  siiddonlj  on  all  lliii 
wealth  of  imagination  and  humour,  as  a  gold-findur  in  AoirintEU  or  < 
diamond -hunter  in  South  Africa.  I  was  r^uite  alone  ;  aud  as  I  sattt  by  tb 
open  nindow,  enjoying  the  cool  air  sweeping  Ihrougfa  tba  mntst  loavw,  I 
could  cry  or  langb  at  pleasure.     If  the  Mnui'i  7'/)ij7r>'y  aod  PliUtM" 

■  This  in  the  order  of  the  Kolio  of  lit;9,  bal  It  i«  not,  tlia«fa<«,  t>i  It*  atm^tii 
Ihat  tlioM  ilramai  were  th«  HrsI  wriclen.  Mr.  Djtr,  In  til*  citiilnn,  |>lw^  71«  Wi^m 
H-rter  Hat,  Uku  Thieny  and   Thtvdi^ct—wlKt  tlwM  PUtuUr   and   ib«   JVci^'i 


btmlMH 
aa  ^^M 

dramaa-i 
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moved  me  to  tears,  on  the  one  side,  King  and  no  King  and  Ditk^  and  no 
Duke  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  other.  How  I  laughed  over  Bessus 
and  his  swordsmen,  and  the  ennohling  of  Momit-Marine  I  But  in  the  line 
of  pore  comedy  Ben  Jonson  gave  me  still  richer  enjoyment.  The  first 
perusal  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  marks  an  epoch  in  a  man's  life. 
Brainworm  and  Bohadil  and  Master  Stephen  are  realities,  which,  with 
other  Jonsonian  creations,  score  themselves  ineffaceahly  into  the  memoiy. 
The  costume  and  the  manners  are,  of  course,  in  some  respects  out  of 
date.  But  human  nature  is  human  nature  at  all  times,  and  the  truth  of 
these  pictures  is  as  patent  to  us  now,  and  the  humour  is  as  fresh,  after 
a  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries.  I  was  not  surprised,  many  years 
afterwards,  to  learn  that  one  of  the  greatest  humourists  of  the  Victorian 
sera  had  chosen  the  part  of  Bobadil,  in  which  to  demonstrate  that  he 
could  act  nearly  as  well  as  he  could  write  ;  and  that  other  pregnant  wits 
of  the  day  had  taken  part  with  him  in  the  performance  of  rare  Ben's  great 
satire-in-action. 

From  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  Ben  Jonson  there  is  a  natural  tran- 
sition to  Massinger  and  Ford,  whose  writings  have  been,  deservedly, 
thought  worthy  of  separate  collection  and  annotation.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Ford's  Broken  Heart  is  one  of  the  finest  tragedies  ever  written 
in  any  language,  at  any  time.  I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  with  which 
I  read  it  for  the  first  time,  and,  I  may  say,  for  the  second  and  the  third 
times.  The  closing  scenes  are  distinguished  by  such  rare  tragic  power 
and  consummate  pathos,  that  one  can  scarcely  regard  the  well-known 
eulogium  of  Charles  Lamb  as  anything  extravagant  and  overstrained. 
Next,  I  think,  I  read  Marston,  of  whose  plays  I  had  a  little  old  duodecimo 
edition,  which  I  interleaved ;  and  then  I  made  acquaintance  with 
Marlowe,  Chapman,  Heywood,  Rowley,  Middleton,  and  others,  chiefly 
through  Dodsley's  collection,  and  the  continuation  in  six  volumes,  after- 
wards published,  in  1816,  by  Rodwell  and  Newton — books  through  which 
most  readers  have  made  their  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  minor 
dramatists  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  I  remember  that,  five- 
and-thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  almost  every  one,  on  first  starting  a  library, 
made  himself  master  of  a  copy  of  Ellis's  Specimens  and  Dodsley's  Old 
Plays.  It  is  doubtful  whether  either  the  one  collection  or  the  other  is  as 
well  known  to  the  general  reader  of  the  present  day.  It  needs  no  par- 
ticular sagacity  satisfactorily  to  account  for  this.  But,  perhaps,  we  read 
something  less  worth  reading  than  the  works  of  these  old  poets  and  play- 
wrights.    I  have  now,  however,  only  to  do  with  the  latter. 

In  many  of  these  dramas — ^tragedies  or  tragi-comedies,  we  find  the 
finest,  the  most  ennobling  sentiments,  the  purest,  the  most  poetical  language, 
jostled  by  the  grossest  immorality  and  the  filthiest  double-entendres. 
The  minor  dramatists  seem  to  be  afraid  of  committing  themselves  for 
a  page  or  two  together  to  propriety  of  sentiment  and  decency  of  language. 
They  take  delight  in  disappointing  us.  No  sooner  do  we  find  ourselves 
apparently  in  respectable  company,  than  the  ^layioi^Vi^  nn^  ^stv^^^:^^ 
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remorse,  is  harried  into  a  recantatioDi  and  proceeds  at  onco  to  befool  and 
deface  the  fair  image  he  has  created.  A  good  woman  is  a  rarity  in  these 
plays,  and  the  happiness  of  domestic  life  is  subjected  to  so  many  chances 
that  it  is  a  wonder  if  it  survives  the  third  act.  In  this  respect,  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  all  others,  Shakspeare  stands  apart  from  his  contem- 
poraries. His  women  are  mostly  all  good  women.  The  few  exceptions 
are  not  of  a  revolting  kind  ;  but  in  the  works  of  the  minor  dramatists  the 
women  are  for  the  most  part  as  bad  as  in  the  sensation  novels  of  the 
present  day ;  and  Shakspeare  is  to  these  dramatists  very  much  whsLt 
\Valter  Scott  is  to  the  sensation  writers  of  this  generation. 

Take  as  an  illustration,  and  a  mild  one,  of  what  I  have  said  above, 
Middleton's  Tragedy  of  Wumeii  beware  Women,  which  contains  all  the 
excellencies  and  all  the  vices  of  the  second-class  dramas  of  the  Elixa- 
bethan  asra ;  it  has  narrowly,  indeed,  escaped  belonging  to  the  first  class. 
It  opens  most  auspiciously  with  a  delightful  picture  of  wedded  life.  A 
young  husband  brings  home  his  bride  to  his  mother*  s  house.  He  is  a 
young  Florentine  factor,  who  has  secretly  married  a  Venetian  lady  of 
somewhat  higher  social  status  than  his  own.  His  mother  receiyes  them 
courteously  and  affectionately ;  but  cannot — for  she  is  a  woman  of  some 
shrewdness — refrain  from  reminding  the  young  man  that  he  has  not  done 
a  very  sensible  thing — 

You're  to  blame 
To  "WTong  such  a  jKJrfection — such  a  creature. 
To  draw  her  from  her  fortune,  which,  no  doubt. 
At  the  full  time  might  have  proved  rich  and  noble  ; 
You  know  not  what  you  have  done  ;  my  life  can  fjiv©  von 
But  little  help,  and  my  death  lesser  hopes  ; 
And  hitherto  your  own  means  have  hut  mado  shift 
To  keep  you  single,  and  that  hardly  too  : 
What  ableness  have  you  to  do  her  right,  then. 
In  maintenance  fitting  her  birth  and  virtues. 
Which  every  woman  of  necessity  looks  for. 
And  most  to  go  above  it — ^not  confined 
By  their  conditions,  virtues,  bloods,  and  births. 
But  flowing  to  affections,  wills,  and  humours  ? 

This  is  what  Sixty  says  of  Sixteen  (the  ages  of  the  two  are  clearly 
marked  in  the  play),  and  it  would  he  impossible  to  exceed  the  good  sense 
displayed  in  the  maternal  commentary  on  the  rash  marriage  of  the  joanff 
man,  Leantio,  who  thinks,  however,  that  in  the  presence  of  his  bride 
the  lecture  is  misplaced,  as  it  will  probably  teach  her  to  rebel.  In  thi«, 
the  sequel  shows,  he  was  perfectly  justified.  But,  at  first,  the  injurioiii 
suspicion  meets  with  a  fiat  denial  from  the  bride,  Bianca,  who,  in  a  speech 
of  very  great  tenderness  and  beauty,  which  prepares  the  reader  for  better 
things,  assures  her  ''kind  mother"  that — 

There  is  nothing  can  be  wanting 
To  her  that  does  enjoy  all  her  desires  ; 

ojid  then,  in  a  buxbt  oi  «£[ec\ioii»\A  ^iiVSaxx&Wasi^  ^xidaiiaB^ 
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Heaven  send  a  quiet  peace  with  this  man's  love, 
And  I'm  as  rich  as  virtue  can  be  poor  .... 
I'll  call  this  place  the  place  of  my  birth  now, 
And  rightly  too  ;  for  here  my  love  was  bom, 
And  that's  the  birthday  of  a  woman's  joys. 

She  then  turns  to  her  husband,  and  playfully  reproaches  him, — 

Yon  have  not  bid  me  welcome  since  I  ciunc. 

Leantio,  That  I  did,  questionless. 

Bianca.  No  sure  ;  how  was  it  ? 

I  have  quite  forgot  it. 

Lean,  Thus  I    {Kisses  her,) 

Bian,  Oh,  sir  I  'tis  true  ; 

Now  I  remember  well,  I  have  done  thee  wrong  ; 
Fray  take  't  agab,  sir.    {Kisses  him.) 

Lean,  How  many  of  these  wrongs 

Could  I  put  up  with  in  an  hour,  and  turn  the  glass 
For  twice  as  many  more  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  prettier  or  pleasanter  little  scene  of 
wedded  courtship  in  the  whole  range  of  our  English  drama ;  and  what 
expectations  does  it  hold  out  to  the  reader,  sickened  with  all  the  crime 
and  sufifering  through  which  he  has  been  wading  in  other  tragedies  and 
comedies  and  tragi-eomedies  of  these  old  dramatists  1  But  it  seems  to 
have  been  written  wilMly,  for  the  sake  of  heightening  the  pain  and  terror 
of  the  contrast  that  is  to  follow.  Leantio's  business  takes  him  away  for  a 
few  days  from  his  mother's  house.  Bianca,  like  most  young  wives,  tries 
to  persuade  him  to  remain  a  little  longer,  and  he  very  nearly  consents ; 
but  taking,  after  a  little  reflection,  a  more  sensible  view  of  his  position,  he 
says  that  he  will  best  prove  his  love  by  working  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  beloved.  So  he  departs,  and,  after  four  or  five  days,  returns,  fiill  of 
love  and  longing  to  his  bride.  As  he  nears  his  mother's  house,  he  bursts 
out  into  rapturous  exclamations : — 

How  near  am  I  now  to  a  happiness 
That  earth  exceeds  not  I  not  another  like  it ! 
The  treasnies  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious 
As  are  the  conceal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  love.    I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth  I 
The  violet  bed 's  not  sweeter.     Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqueting-honse,  built  in  a  garden, 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  flowers  take  delight 
To  cast  their  modest  odours ;  when  base  lust. 
With  all  her  powders,  paintings,  and  pert  pride,*  J 
Is  but  a  fair  house  built  by  a  ditch  side. 

But  he  has  scarcely  been  at  home  an  hour  before  all  this  is  fearfully 
changed;  and  we  find  the  happy,  hopeful  husband,  with  all  his  sweet 

*  The  Continuation  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays  says  '<  best  pride,"  but  the  word  that 
I  have  substituted  sustains  the  alliteration  and  improves  the  sense,  and  was,  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  one  originally  written  by  the  dramatist 
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expectations  of  qnict  bliss,  boiling  and  bubbling  over  with  bitterness,  azhl 
exclaiming  that  wedlock  is  **  the  ripe  time  of  man's  misery." 

What  a  peace 
Has  he  that  never  marries !    If  he  knew 
Tho  benefit  he  cnjoy'd,  or  had  the  fortune 
To  come  and  speak  with  me,  he  shoold  know  then 
The  infinite  wealth  he  had,  and  discern  rightlj 
The  greatness  of  his  treasure  bj  mj  loss  ; 

— this  treasnre  being  the  state  of  single  blessedness  which  he  has  lost. 
And  then  follows  a  rhapsody,  very  strongly  worded,  on  the  superior  adTin- 
tages  of  illicit  love.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  His  jomig  viit 
has  gone  all  wrong  daring  his  five  days*  absence.  The  I>ake  has  seen  her 
in  the  balcony  of  her  mother-in-law's  house  and  (those  dukes  are  ahnjs 
terrible  fellows  in  the  plays  of  the  minor  dramatists)  has  become  enamomed 
of  her  beauty.  A  Florentine  lady — a  wealthy  widow  of  five-and-thiitT, 
who  displays  great  proficiency  all  through  the  piece  as  an  amateur  pimp- 
brings  tho  bride  of  sixteen  and  the  Duke  of  fifty-five  together ;  and  die 
meeting  results  in  the  young  lady*8  rain.  Bianca  *  very  rapidly  armes  it 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  rich  man's  mistress  tKan  a  poor 
man*s  wife,  and  before  her  husband*s  return  she  has  become  thoro^Mf 
discontented  with  the  scanty  surroundings  of  her  new  home.  The  diievi 
anticipations  of  the  mother-in-law  are  verified.  Bianca,  who,  a  dar  cr 
two  before,  had  declared  that  love  beautified  everything  and  aicmed  for  il 
defects,  now  exclaims  : — 

This  is  the  strangest  honse 
For  all  defects,  that  ever  gentlewoman 
Made  shift  withal  to  pass  away  her  lore  in. 
Why  is  there  not  a  cashion-cloth  of  drawn-work. 
Or  some  fair  cut-work  pinn'd  up  in  my  chamber  ? 
A  silver  and  gilt  casting  bottle  hong  by  't  ? 
Nay,  since  I  am  content  to  be  so  kind  to  yon. 
To  spare  you  for  a  silyer  basin  and  ewer. 
Which  one  of  my  fashion  looks  for  as  of  daty. 
She's  never  offered  under  where  she  sleeps. 

Mother,  3he  talks  of  things  here  my  whole  state's  not  worth ! 

Bianca.  Never  a  green  silk  qnilt  is  there  in  the  house  molhcr. 
To  cast  npon  my  bed. 

Bianca  having  given  a  not  very  delicate  turn  to  the  eonveraatioii,  the 
old  lady  speaks  up  pertinently  in  defence  of  her  helongings ;  wherenpos 
Bianca  replies  with  petulant  scorn : — 

Troth,  you  speak  wondrous  well  for  your  old  hoase  here— 
'T  will  shortly  fall  down  at  your  feet  to  thank  yoa. 
Or  stoop  when  you  go  to  bed  like  a  good  child. 
To  ask  your  blessing. 


*  I  have  called  her  **  Bianca,"  but  the  name  is  printed  "  Rr>w5>||||  »•  ihrooghost  ia 
tho  edition  before  me,  though  tho  metre  obviously  requires  thai  it  ilioald  bs  a  tii> 

syllable. 
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Mncb  more  of  this  fine  Irony  follows,  to  the  perfect  bewilderment 
of  the  old  lady,  who  declares  that  it  is  the  strangest  change  that  <'  wit  at 
three-score  "  was  puzzled  to  find  out: — 

When  she  first  lighted  here,  I  told  her  then 

How  mean  she  would  find  all  things — she  was  pleased  ; 

None  hetter  ;  I  laid  open  all  defects  to  her — 

She  was  contented  still — hnt  the  devil's  in  her. 

Nothing  contents  her  now. 

This  dialogue  has  just  taken  place,  when  Leantio  returns  home  from 
his  short  week^s  work  and  finds  all  so  fearfully  changed.  And  here  I  may 
pause  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  scenes  from  which  these  passages 
are  taken  are  in  the  very  truest  vein  of  high  comedy.  The  sentiments 
are  as  natural  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed.  We  need  not 
go  back  to  Venice  or  Florence  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  for 
proof  of  the  exceeding  truth  of  what  might  have  been  written  yesterday,  if 
we  had  anybody  capable  of  writing  it.  That  a  young  gentlewoman  of  good 
condition,  tenderly  reared,  and  habituated  to  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life,  should  soon  begin  to  regret,  and  thence  to  resent  the  loss  of  what 
has  become  a  second  nature  to  her,  is  only  what  occurs  amongst  us  in  the 
present  day,  and  would  more  frequently  occur  if  the  young  gentlewomen 
of  the  period  had  not  learnt  very  accurately  to  calculate  and  to  compare 
resources,  and,  in  most  instances,  to  abstain  from  wedlock,  if  the  marital 
establishment  is  likely  to  be  inferior  to  the  parental.  In  fact,  *'  marrying 
in  haste  and  repenting  at  leisure  "  has  become  almost  a  tradition  from 
a  past  generation.  Of  Bianca,  in  Middleton's  play,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  she  repented  at  leisure.  She  seems  to  have  repented  as  hastily  as 
she  married.  This,  perhaps,  is  a  necessity  of  the  olden  Drama.  Modem 
dramatists,  who  cannot  observe  unity  of  time  and  place,  take  care  to  tell 
us,  at  least  in  the  play-bills,  the  intervals  which  have  elapsed  between  one 
act  and  another,  so  as  to  soften  down  transitions  which  would  otherwise 
be  violent  and  abrupt.  But,  in  Middleton's  time,  incident  followed 
incident  with  such  extraordinary  rapidity,  that  the  reader  is  quite  out  of 
breath.  That  a  loving  young  wife,  who  has  made  grand  sacrifices  for 
the  man  of  her  choice,  should  go  hopelessly  bad  during  his  five  days' 
absence  from  home,  unpleasantly  exceeds  the  bounds  of  probability.  Nemo 
repente  fait  turpissima.  But  Middleton's  Bianca  is  an  unfortunate  ex- 
ception to  this  rule ;  for  on  the  return  of  Leantio  she  not  only  scouts 
him  and  insults  him,  but  soon  afterwards,  in  the  most  brazen  manner, 
takes  up  her  abode  in  apartments  furnished  for  her  by  the  Duke,  and 
openly  appears  at  his  banquets.  The  wretched  husband,  who  is  com- 
pelled to  accept  his  position,  is  provided  with  a  small  place  by  the  Duke, 
who  speedily  forgets  him.  One  day,  however,  he  forces  himself  into  the 
presence  of  his  wife,  when  he  rebukes  her,  and  she  turns  him  out  of  her 
lodgings.  The  Duke  enterS|  and  then  w$  aro  treated  to  the  following  racy 
scrap  of  dialogue ;— ^ 
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Duke,  Who's  that  ? 

Bian.  Cry  you  mercy,  sir  I 

Duke.  Prithee,  who's  that  ? 

Bian,  The  former  thing,  my  lord,  to  whom  you  gave 
The  captainship.    lie  eats  his  meat  with  grudging. 
IJuke.  StUU 

I  do  not  think  that  hrazen-fiaced  insolence  and  contempt  were  erer  ex- 
pressed so  magnihcently  as  in  the  little  words  in  italics.  Bianca  mssi 
have  been  not  only  a  very  impudent,  but  a  very  clever  woman,  thus  to  hire 
condensed  her  scorn.  The  Duke's  exclamation  of  **  Still  i  "  is  adminUe. 
A  few  days,  he  thought,  ought  to  have  been  quite  enough  to  reconcile  the 
sometime  factor  to  the  appropriation  of  his  wife  by  a  duke ;  but  the 
'*  former  thinrj "  is  the  gem  of  the  piece.  Many  readers  will  remember 
how,  in  Bobcrt  Browning's  Pippa  Passes,  Ottima  insists  upon  speakxng  d 
her  husband's  murdered  body  as  *<  the  thing,'*  until  8ebald  reproachei 
her — <<  The  thing !  there  again  the  thing  I  "  And  to  this  prankt-np 
Bianca,  with  her  ducal  surroundings,  poor  Leantio  was  as  much  a  thing 
dead  and  gone,  as  though  he  had  lain  in  the  churchyard.  The  insok'Kt 
scorn  of  Cleopatra,  who-  asks  Mark  Antony,  *'  How  does  the  manicd 
woman  ?  "  has  often  been  commended  for  its  dramatic  force;  but  it  appetzs 
io  me  that  this  '*  former  thing  "  is  somethiDg  still  more  racy. 

Whatever  these  old  dramas  lacked,  they  did  not  lack  incident ;  aoi 
(his  tragedy  of  Women  beware  Women  is  even  more  eventful  than  iu 
companions.  There  are,  indeed,  materials  in  it  for  two  or  three  ^kn. 
What  I  have  written  and  what  I  have  quoted  have  been  in  illu8tnti<Hi  of 
the  high  comedy  of  the  piece.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  what  may  DOt 
unjustly  be  described  as  low  farce — indecency  abounding  in  it.  But  the 
tragic  element  predominates.  '*  The  eternal  law,  that  where  sin  is,  sonw 
shall  answer  it,"  is  amply  vindicated — for  nearly  all  the  persons  of  the 
drama  are  bad,  and  they  nearly  all  meet  with  violent  deaths*  Then  is, 
however,  one  personage,  of  whom  we  cannot  think  too  highly.  This  is  t 
Cardinal — brother  of  the  Duke — ^who  lectures  him  severely  on  his  ciimee, 
in  language  as  noble  in  diction  as  in  sentiment,  rarely  surpassed,  cr, 
indeed,  equalled,  in  the  whole  range  of  our  dramatic  literature.  Fori 
little  while,  we  live  in  the  hope  that  the  Duke  is  converted  ;  but  it  is  i 
very,  very  little  while  ;  for  scarcely  has  the  good  Cardinal  departed,  jno- 
claiming  a  conversion  **  sung  for  a  hynm  in  heaven,'*  than  the  Dake 
announces  his  intention  to  cease  from  the  infraction  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment, by  deUberately  breaking  the  sixth — 

Ilcr  husband  dies  to-uight,  or  at  the  most 
Lives  not  to  sec  the  mominjr  spent  to-morrow  ; 
Then  will  I  make  her  lawfully  my  own, 
"Without  this  sin  and  horror. 

This  is  accompUshed  in  the  most  characteristic  manner.  The  Lady 
Livia,  by  whose  machinations  Bianca  had  been  betrayed  to  the  Duka, 
before  her  ladyship  had  seen  Leantio,  subsequently  becomes  enamonni 
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of  him,  and  treats  him  as  the  Duke  is  treating  the  poor  fellow's  wife. 
This  immaculate  lady  has  a  brother  (Hippolito),  who  has  been  assisted  by 
her  to  form  an  incestuous  connectipn  with  his  own  niece,  and  whose 
deUcate  sense  of  family  honour  is  such  that,  when  he  hears  from  the 
Duke  that  his  sister  has  gone  astray  with  Bianca's  husband,  he  is  easily 
excited  to  slay  the  wretched  cuckold.  The  morality  of  this  man  is  about 
as  logical  as  the  Duke's.  He  kills  Leantio,  and  the  Duke  proceeds  to 
marry  the  widow.  The  marriage  greatly  scandalizes  the  Cardinal,  who 
seems,  however,  not  to  have  known  his  brother's  share  in  the  death  of 
Leantio,  and  he  rebukes  the  Duke  in  the  presence  of  Jiis  intended  wife, 
and  endeavours  to  interrupt  the  ceremony.  Here,  however,  Bianca's 
tongue  proves  itself  to  be  as  well  skilled  in  argument  as  in  irony.  After 
condemning  the  Cardinal  for  his  want  of  charity,  and  telling  him  that 
**  heaven  and  angels  take  great  delight  in  a  converted  sinner,"  she 
asks — 

Pray  whether  is  religion  better  served, 

When  lives  that  are  Ucentious  are  made  honest, 

Than  when  they  still  ran  through  a  sinfhl  blood  ? 

Bianca  and  the  Duke  are  married  and  the  Lady  Livia  gives  them  a 
grand  entertainment,  including  a  masque,  in  which  she  herself  plays  the 
part  of  Juno.  What  follows  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  otherwise  than 
by  saying  that  every  one  tries  to  kill  some  one,  and  gets  killed  by  the 
very  means  contrived  for  the  murder  of  the  enemy.  Bianca,  in  whom  we 
are  particularly  interested,  tries  to  poison  the  Cardinal,  but  poisons  her 
husband  and  herself.  Trap-doors,  arrows,  swords,  censors — all  kinds  of 
appliances  are  used  to  cover  the  stage  with  dead  bodies ;  the  Cardinal 
delivers  himself  of  a  brief  homUy — and  then  the  curtain  falls  upon  this 
strange  scene  of  murderous  confusion.  I  do  not  know  any  drama  that 
better  exemplifies  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  our  early 
dramatists,  than  that  of  which  I  have,  for  this  reason,  given  an  account. 
It  is  very  certain  that  Middleton  must  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary 
genius,  equally  conversant  with  the  springs  and  wells  of  tragedy  and 
of  comedy.  Ever  beneath  his  huge  crusts  of  exaggeration  there  is  clearly 
observable  an  acute  insight  into  human  nature.  Even  the  extraordinary 
inconsistency  of  some  of  his  characters  is  natural,  though  preposterous. 
Hippolito,  for  example,  excuses  himself  on  the  score  of  his  vehement 
indignation  against  the  partner  of  his  sister's  sin,  whilst  he  was  commit- 
ting a  far  greater  sin  himself,  by  saying  that  he  had  offended  in  secresy, 
whilst  his  sister  had  been  found  out. 

It  has  been  said  that,  if  any  one  would  see  the  extremes  of  intellectual 
strength  and  intellectual  weakness,  he  should  study  Shakspeare  and  his 
commentators ;  but  the  commentaries  upon  the  text  of  Shakspeare  are 
wisdom  in  comparison  with  those  which  have  emanated  from  the  anno- 
tators  upon  the  minor  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  sora.  I  speak  of 
the  earlier  commentators ;  not  of  snch  critics  as  Mr.  Payne  Collier  and 
Mr.  Dyce,  but  of  annotators  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Monk  Mqa.q»\i.    ^Tc^ 
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nttompts  to  correct  the  text — tha  mamngB,  now  of  tha  senso,  no*  of  £ 
eDimd,  tbo  plain  pas§^os  tliat  arc  oxplaiiied,  the  obaoare  paawgM  tlot 
are  left  unciplained,  the  confessions  of  inability  to  unravel  trifling  diC- 
culties,  would  be  ludicrons  in  the  extreme,  if  they  were  Dot  irritating  ati 
vexntions.*  Of  all  tbeso  gropings  I  do  sot  remember  anj  dew  IM 
bos  amnBcd  mo  more  than  the  ingemons  attempts  of  the  aimotkhni  It 
get  over  the  difficulties  of  bun-age  or  boruife.  For  ex&mple,  in  UjuiUhi'i 
What  Yoii  Will,  "  Qnndratua  "  snys,  "  Come,  leaye  ius  lips  and  ooaunui 
aomo  liqnor;  if  yon  have  no  bottle-alo,  command  gome  clarel-wioe  ul 
burrage ;  for  tbafa  my  predominate  humour."  One  would  do*  htn 
thought  that  snch  a  passage  required  a  word  of  cxpIonatioD.  But  lb 
editor  of  the  Continuation  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plni/n  informs  ns  that  "iaO*- 
ijrirf's  French  IHctiontiry,  hmirrachon  is  explained  a  '  tippler,  qaaSar,  tc» 
pot,  whip-can,  &c.'  Burraije  may  therefore,  I  conceive,  meui  fi«T<r*^"\ 
Tbink  of  this,  0  ye  artiGcers  of  claret-cup  and  Badminton  I  Id  «tat 
region  of  town  or  country  this  drr-ns-duat  editor  can  bAve  lived,  that  tk 
name  of  that  blue-flowered,  rough-leafed  herb,  wbic-b  hns  be^u  kDO«o  Is 
EngUshmen  for  two  centnricB  and  a  half  (and  I  know  not  how  naA 
longer)  in  connection  with  claret,  was  wholly  unhnown  to  him,  H  11 
impossible  to  conjecture.  And  how  httle  he  must  baTe  known  of  111 
writings  of  the  Elizabethan  dromatiBts,  nbicb  be  bos  professed  to  iflM- 

*  The  allemptB  at  critidilm  on  the  drnmntic  or  poetical  meri  la  or  daDCrin  «l  ttl 
wvoral  piecds,  their  whole  or  thcii  parts,  are  often  not  more  •nccessfal. 
pmise  is  often  u  laisplarad  08  the  extitme  cenaiirc.      Take  the   follinri^  ■ 
example,     la  UassiDgcr'a  GuaTdian  one  of  [he  pcrBonogcs  of  the  dnuna  tttt 
have  been 

"  FaBhioned 

Id  an  mimitable  monld,  which  Nature  hi>oke. 

The  great  work  perfected." 
On  this  Mr.  Giffonl  observes—"  We  have  had  thie  thought  in  scTcnl  of  j 
ceding  plays ;  indeed,  I  know  bo  idea  bo  cotnmon  ;  acarce  a  aonnetKcr  or  \<\a.f<i 
Itata  Surrey  to  Shadwell  being  wilhont  it.  It  most  have  had  (ymaidentbiit  char 
the  eyoB  of  nor  forefathers,  sinee  neither  its  trilencra  not  ita  folty  eoold  pt**ci 
eternal  repetition."  There  are  many  things  in  Maninger's  plays  inSnitely  mian 
nnd  more  foolieh  than  this.  It  is  lemarkablo  that  Bynm  conaidomil  the  (ilaa  ai 
ton  trite  nor  loo  foolish  for  his  adopdon.  Tha  reader  need  Morcrljr  b«  mal^kd  <4 
the  poasnge  in  the  "  Monody  oa  the  Death  of  Shvridan  : — " 

"  Long  shall  we  seek  hie  likeness — long  in  ruin — 

And  tara  to  all  of  him  which  may  nmain — 

Bighing  that  Natnrc  made  hot  one  such  man. 

And  broke  the  dio  in  moulding  Sheridan." 
t  The  aamo  cditsr,  ia  a  later  note  on  a  poMftge  In  the  first  Kcno  of  th*  S 
Gipf,  by  MiddlctoD  and  Itowtey,  seya,  truly  enough,  that  "  a  bonchlo  la  •  naal 
nindo  oE  skins,  in  which  wine  ia  kept  in  Spnia."  '-  Bomchio."  cava  WhtJii—  >a 
a  l«ttlc,  erimmonly  of  piggeVekin  nith  the  hair  inward,  drwwil  tnwisnily  with  ms. 
to  keep  wine  or  liqaor  sweet  Wines  preserved  In  Iheae  bottUs  oqttalii  ■  ppcctki 
llitTuar,  and  are  thea  said  to  taxtv  of  the  borachio."  Thcaee,  a  hold  drfnlor  rtmt  tp 
be  colled  a  borachio.  Tha  word  Is  of  frequent  occnrrtnuo  in  Uim*  nld  ilniMaa,  tal 
Sliakfpeara  (.VinrA  Ado  abvul  Nofhing)  colls  one  of  his  cfaanwltn  b)'  Uiat  aamm.  Ikl 
the  word  has  no  more  to  do  with  bongo  than  with  ciuaamon  or  mtnwg. 


I 

|.laywT^ 
chaiMB 
n**catik 

haaalito 
nliakdat 

I.  a.d»  I 
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trato !  Tbo  combination  of  claret  and  borage  is  celebrated  by  contem- 
porary dramatists  and  by  other  non-dramatic  writers  of  the  period. 
And  scarcely  less  ludicrous  is  the  bewilderment  into  which  some  of 
these  learned  commentators  seem  to  have  been  thrown  by  that  very 
abstruse  word  '*  aerie/'  the  nest  of  an  eagle  or  other  bird  of  prey.  One 
suggests  that  the  right  reading  is  '<  aviary,"  whilst  another  would 
substitute  the  adjective  **  airy.*'  And  yet  for  neither  word  need  the 
critic  have  referred  to  any  more  recondite  authority  than  Johnson's 
Dictionary ^  in  which  he  will  find  both  <<  borage  "  and  '^  aerie  "  defined  in 
the  sense  intended  by  the  dramatist. 

When  I  first  read  these  old  dramatists,  I  did  not  trouble  myself 
greatly  about  the  annotators.     I  <<  skipped  the  notes,"  as  I  had  done 
when  I  first  made  acquaintance  with   Shakspeare.     There  are  many, 
doubtless,  who,  like  myself,  have  read  Shakspeare  and  some  of  his  chief 
contemporaries  at  three  different  stages  of  their  student-life, — firstly,  for 
the  story  ;  secondly,  for  the  poetry  ;  and,  thirdly,  for  the  illustrations  of 
the  manners   and  customs  of  the  period  which  they  contain.      I  am 
disposed  to  think  that,  at  this  third  stage,  the  interest  of  the  student  is 
more  absorbing  than  at  the  two  former ;  but,  except  in  rare  instances, 
when  it  becomes  the  passion  of  a  life,  it  is  less  abiding  than  at  the  second 
stage.     I  think  that  the  fever  lasted  with  me  for  some  three  years. 
Those  years  were  mostly  spent  in  England,  where  alone,  indeed,  I  could 
have  gratified  my  taste  for  the  collection  of  old  editions.     Why  I  should 
have  liked  a  book  better  for  being  badly  printed,  I  cannot  now  quite 
understand  ;  but  so  it  was.     The  worse  the  thing  in  itself,  the  higher  the 
price  I  was  content  to  pay  for  it.    It  was  a  very  expensive  taste,  and  I 
should  be  greatly  alarmed  if  it  were  ever  to  break  out  in  me  again. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  I  stumbled  by  accident  on  a  rare  bargain — ^not  in 
London,  for  the  London  booksellers  were  far  too  skilled  in  their  trade  to 
allow  anything  to  slip   through  their  fingers  without  realizing  its  full 
price  ;  but  in  remote  country  places,  where  books  were  valued  according  to 
the  spruceness  of  their  bindings  and  the  purity  of  their  pages.    I  confess 
that  I  sometimes  had  my  qualms  of  conscience.     A  favourite  book  of 
mine  at  this  time  was  Jonathan  Dymond's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of 
Morality ;  and  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  of  taking  an  unflEdr 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  sellers.    I  remember  coming  once  by 
chance  upon  a  room-full  of  old  books,  which  the  owner,  a  country  book- 
seller, had  almost  forgotten.     He  spoke  slightingly  of  them  as  old  rubbish, 
and  said  he  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.    I  might  overhaul  them,  he 
said,  if  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  dust.     I  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  day  in 
the  lumber-room,  and  amidst  much  that  was  quite  valueless  I  discovered 
a  number  of  volumes,  which  a  London  bookseller  would  have  labelled  in 
his  catalogue  as  "  very  scarce  "  or  **  rare."     I  selected  some  thirty  of 
these,  and  asked  their  price.    Would  I  think  a  shilling  a  volume  too 
much  for  them?  I  was  asked  in  reply.    I  said  that  I  thoxxi^  '^  t\s^  H«^ 
tell  him  that  they  were  worth  a  great  4eA  mox^.    ^^^«&mk^%*^^-^  ^^-^ 
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sir,'*  he  said  ;  **  I  don't  know.  I  have  charged  you  a  great  deal  mm 
than  I  gave  for  them,  so  I  am  content."  I  conld  say  nothing  to  this. 
Some  one  had  got  less  than  the  proper  amonnt  of  money  in  return  fir 
their  money's  worth ;  hat  oven  Jonathan  Dymond  did  not  teach  me  thit 
I  was  to  go  quixotically  in  search  of  the  original  loser,  who  was  probablr 
long  ago  dead  and  huried,  and  his  heirs  scattered  over  the  earth.  1 
remember  that  among  the  hooks  I  thas  carried  off  were  a  yeir  fise 
copy  of  Ashmole's  Thentrum  Chemicum,  the  original  edition  of  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Prynne*  s  Histriainastix^  with  a  nnmher  of  dd 
plays,  primitive  quartos,  by  Massinger  and  others,  complete  editions  of 
Marston,  Randolph,  and  other  Elizabethan  dramatists,  including  a  folio 
of  Ben  Jonson,  a  copy  of  Decker's  GuWs  Honibook  (the  fee-simik 
reprint),  and  a  heap  of  historical  tracts  concerning  the  poisoning  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury.  I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  history  since  that  time, 
but  I  can  remember  no  annals  in  which  I  have  taken  so  keen  an  interest 
as  in  those  of  the  reign,  and  most  of  all  of  the  court,  of  the  first  James. 
I  am  not  very  proud  now  of  the  taste  which  I  thus  displayed.  TT» 
contemporary  chronicles,  which  I  read  with  such  deep  attention,  were,  fe 
the  most  part,  either  very  poor  stuff  or  very  prurient  gossip ;  but  there 
was  a  sort  of  fascination  in  the  quaintness  of  the  langnage,  and  eveij  nor 
and  then  they  threw  up  something  or  other  which  made  me  hetter  under- 
stand certain  allusions  in  the  dramatic  writings  of  those  times.  I  remember 
that  at  this  period  I  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  illustrate  with  passages 
from  these  dramas  my  copy  of  Decker's  OnlVs  Hornlwok,  the  broftd 
margin  of  which  was  covered  with  notes,  in  feeble  imitation  of  the  hand- 
writing of  the  time.  Indeed,  I  spoilt  a  great  number  of  books  with 
pedantries  of  this  kind ;  and  I  have  often  since  wondered  (for  I  parted 
with  them  on  going  abroad)  what  has  become  of  the  volumes  on  which  I 
wasted  so  much  good  time. 

And  yet  it  is  somewhat  ungrateful  to  write  thus  reproachfully  of  a 
mania  which  was  really  very  pleasant  whilst  it  lasted,  and,  unlike  some 
other  manias,  is  by  no  means  painful  in  the  retrospect.      It  was  joft 
passing  away,  when,  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  I  read  an  article  with 
some  such  heading  as  *' Evidences  of  a  New  Dramatic  Poet."    I  remember 
now  the  exact  spot  where  I  read  it.     It  was  on  the  road  that  leads  from 
Clapham  Common  to  Wandsworth  Common — a  pleasant  and,  in  those  day?, 
quite  a  countrified,  quiet  road,  with  the  delightful  designation  of  Nightingale 
Lane,  which  was  then  by  no  means  a  misnomer,  though  now  there  are 
stately  villas  whore  onco  were  overhanging  trees.     I  read  the  article  as  I 
sauntered  along.     It  was  a  review  of  Bro\\Tiing'8  Paracelsus,  and  I  was 
told  afterwards  that  it  was  written  by  Mr.  John  Forster.     Some  people 
said  at  the  time  that  the  writer  had  discovered  a  mare's-nest.    It  appeared 
to  me  that  the  extracts  more  than  supported  the  high  commendations 
of  the  critic.     I  read  the  passages  quoted,  again  and  again,  and  next 
morning  I  went  to  London  and  bought  the  little  grey-hoarded  Tolnme.    I 
carried  it  about  with  mo  in  my  pocket,   and  for  some  time  I  read 
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nothing  else.     I  almost  lived,  indeed,  with  Paracelsus  and  Festns  and 

IViichal.     I  was  very  grateful  to  the  critic  for  having  guided  mo  to  such 

a  well-spring  of  delight.     For  the  ordinary  critical  journals  of  the  day 

dismissed  the  first  efforts  of  Rohert  Browning's  muse  with  a  few  words 

of  contemptuous  reprobation ;  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  Public 

came  to  believe  in  the  new  poet.     Paracelsus  was  said  to  be  obscure, 

unintelligible  nonsense ;  and  many  even  of  those  who  recognized,  after 

a  fashion,  the  wealth  of  intellect  that  is  apparent  in  the  poem,  confessed 

that    they  did  not  much  like   it.     Some  such  judgment  as   this  was 

pronounced  by  a  very  dear  friend  and  relative,  to  whom,  wishing  that 

he  should  share  my  joys,  I  sent  a  copy  of  Paracehus  more  than  ten 

thousand  miles  by  sea.     Accident — the  one  universal  accident — brought 

the  little  book  again  into  my  hands,  and  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  it  had 

been  but  little  read.     Afterwards  I  endeavoured,  in  a  distant  settlement, 

to  make  my  fellow-exiles  familiar  with  this  marvellous  poem,  but  I  was 

not  very  successful.     I  wrote  a  series  of  papers  On  some  Favourite  Books, 

and  the  first  was  on  Paracelsus.     I  remember  that  the  second  was  on 

Landor*s   Peutameron,   the  most   charming,  I  think,  of  all  that  great 

writer's  works.     In  this  latter  instance,  my  literary  friends  accepted  my 

judgment,  and  tried  to  bay  or  to  borrow  the  book.     What  tenderness, 

what  humour  is  there  in  it !    And  what  truthfulness  1     'Eiow  it  .])ring8 

us  face  to  face  with  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio !     And  what  a  realiir^  is  the 

simple  little  handmaid  Assunta!      It  is  certainly  easier  reading  than 

Paracehus.     But  previous  training  had  taught  me  rather  to  delight  in 

**  curst  hard  reading."     I  had  not  read  the  works  of  so  many  philosophers 

and  metaphysicians,  and  gloried  in  the  genius  of  Shelley,  to  be  staggered 

by  this  first  great  work  of  Robert  Browning.     If  I  did  not  understand  a 

passage,  at  the  first  reading,  I  read  it  a  second  time,  and  a  third,  until  I 

did.     And  there  is  this  to  be  said  of  it — that  the  more  you  read  it  the 

better  you  like  it.     At  least,  I  would  not  give  much  for  the  critical 

intelligence  of  the  man  who  is  not  so  affected. 

Years  have  passed ;  and  I  have  had  other  editions  of  Paracelsus — 

and  collections  of  **  Robert  Browning's  works  " — but  none  that  I  have 

treasured  so  much  as  the  first  little  grey  volume  of  the  obscure  younpj 

poet.     I  have,  indeed,  somewhat  resented  the  changes  which  I  have  found 

in  the  later  editions  both  of  Paracelsus  and  of  Bells  and  Pomegranates.    My 

critical  judgment  may  bo  at  fault  in  deciding  that  these  alterations  are  for 

the  most  part  not  improvements  of  the  original  text ;  but  anyhow  I  do  not 

like  them,  and  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Mr.  Browning's  hero — 

No  cbang(»,  no  change  !    Not  bat  this  added  praoo 
May  blend  and  harmonize  with  its  compeers  .... 
But,  'tis  a  change  ;  and  I  detest  all  change, 
And  most  a  change  in  aaght  I  loved  long  since  ! 

Besides,  it  is  rather  hard  upon  us  greybeards  to  be  told  by  a  younger  gene- 
ration, fed  upon  new  editions,  that  we  are  misquoting  our  favourite  poet. 
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"Hurry,  Harry,"  said  nij  aimt, 
you  grieve,  and  yoa  have  mo,  dear  ? 

Her  eager  brown  eyes  doroured  me  while  I  stood  panting  k  W 
happy,  if  only  I  might  fling  my  money  at  Kiomi's  Ca«l,  Bad  bRW' 
''  There,  take  all  I  bare  ;  I  hat«  you  I  "  Uuo  iatuiit«  I  i 
perusing  the  soft  shade  of  a  moasEache  on  luy  aimt's  Dppur  lip  ; 
vie  jumped  into  the  carriage,  and  eho  was  my  dear  aunt  T 
and  the  world  began  rolling  another  way. 

The  gipsies  had  made  an  appointment  to  deliver  tne  owr  fa 
Farmer  Eukorthy  hod  Epokon  of  me  to  my  grandfatfaor  ;  tfaa  t 
fctchdd  Mr.  Rippengor  on  the  Bceiie.     Rippetiger  paid  tho  I 
say ;  mr  grandfather  paid  Bippengcr's  bill  and  for  Saddlabouk'a  f 
aunt  paid  the  gipsies,  and  1  think  it  doubtful  that  thoy  Landed  (1 
share,  so  he  caniu  to  the  end  of  his  list  of  beuo&tJi  from  oot  aakiag  ai 

I  returned  to  lUrersIey  mure  of  a  man  tlinn  most  boys  of  mv  ■) 
more  of  a  cliild.     A  small  child  would  not  have  milkod  »a  ~ 
bubavioor ;  but  I  met  my  grandfather's  ridiculotia  polttooi 
i^^d'O'irfliiEo. 


K.e 
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**  So  you're  back,  sir,  are  you  !  " 

**I  am,  sir." 

**  Ran  like  a  hare,  'stead  of  a  fox,  eh  ?  '* 

**  I  didn't  run  like  either,  sir." 

"Do  you  ride?" 

"Yes,  sir;  a  horse." 

That  was  his  greeting  and  how  I^  took  it.  I  had  not  run  away  from 
him,  so  I  had  a  quiet  conscience. 

He  said,  shortly  afterwards,  "  Look  here  ;  your  name  is  Harry  Bich- 
mond  in  my  house,  do  you  understand  ?  My  servants  have  orders  to  call 
you  Master  Harry  Richmond,  according  to  your  christening.  You  were 
bom  here,  sir,  you  will  please  to  recollect.  I'll  have  no  vagabond  names 
here."     He  puffed  himself  hot,  muttering,  "  Nor  vagabond  airs  neither." 

I  knew  very  well  what  it  meant.  A  sore  spirit  on  my  father's  behalf 
kept  me  alive  to  any  insult  of  him  ;  and  feeling  that  we  were  iromeasur- 
ably  superior  to  the  Beltham  blood,  I  merely  said,  apart  to  old  Sewis, 
shrugging  my  shoulders,  **  The  squire  expects  me  to  recollect  where  I  was 
bom.     I'm  not  likely  to  forget  his  nonsense." 

Sewis,  in  reply,  counselled  me  to  direct  a  great  deal  of  my  attention  to 
the  stables,  and  drink  claret  with  the  squire  in  the  evening,  things  so  little 
difficult  to  do  that  I  moralized  reflectively,  "  Here's  a  way  of  gaining  a 
relation's  affection  !  "  The  squire's  punctilious  regard  for  payments  im- 
pressed me,  it  is  tme.  He  had  saved  me  from  the  disgrace  of  owing  money 
to  my  detested  schoolmaster ;  and  besides,  I  was  under  his  roof,  eating  of  his 
bread.  My  late  adventurous  life  taught  me  that  I  incurred  an  obligation 
by  it.  Kiomi  was  the  sole  victim  of  my  anger  that  really  seemed  to  lie 
down  to  be  trampled  on,  as  she  deserved  for  her  unpardonable  treachery. 

By  degrees  my  grandfather  got  used  to  me,  and  commenced  saying  in 
approval  of  certain  of  my  performances,  "  There's  Beltham  in  that ;  Beltham 
in  that !  "  Once  out  hunting,  I  took  a  nasty  hedge  and  ditch  in  front  of  him ; 
he  bawled  proudly,  "Beltham  all  over !"  and  praised  me.  At  night, 
drinking  claret,  he  said  on  a  sudden,  "  And,  egad,  Harry,  you  must  jump 
your  head  across  hedges  and  ditches,  my  little  fellow.  It  won't  do,  in 
these  confounded  days,  to  have  you  clever  all  at  the  wrong  end.  In  my 
time,  good  in  the  saddle  was  good  for  everything ;  but  now  you  must  get 
your  brains  where  you  can — pick  here,  pick  there — and  sell  'em  like  a 
huckster — some  do.  Nature's  gone  ;  it's  damned  artifice  rules,  I  tell  ye ; 
and  a  squire  of  our  country  must  be  three  parts  lawyer  to  keep  his  own. 
You  must  leam ;  by  Gk)d,  sir,  you  must  cogitate ;  you  must  stew  at  books 
and  maps,  or  you'll  have  some  infernal  upstart  taking  the  lead  of  you, 
and  leaving  you  nothing  but  the  whiff  of  his  tail."  He  concluded,  "  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  toss  down  your  claret,  my  boy." 

Thus  I  grew  in  his  favour,  till  I  heard  from  him  that  I  was  to  be  the 
heir  of  Riversley  and  his  estates,  but  on  one  condition,  which  he  did  not 
then  mention.  If  I  might  have  spoken  to  him  of  my  father,  I  should 
have  loved  him.    As  it  was,  I  liked  old  Sewis  better,  for  he  wouLi  W2k.Va 
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me  of  the  nigiit  nhcD  my  father  cameil  me  away,  and  thoogti 
nttored  tiiu  lliittering  words  I  longed  to  henr,  ho  repeabxl  ibe 
Etnd  made  tho  red  ball  glow  with  beams  of  my  fatb<tr*s  ima^,  Mf 
and  rides  were  divided  between  the  road  ha  must  lutre  fuUotteil  tenei 
Iiondon,  beiuing  me  in  his  arms,  aiid  the  vnciuit  place  of  Kiinu  i  ^tt 
Kiomi  stood  for  freedom,  pointing  into  the  darkness  I  vrishoJ  to  pcwcu 
that  I  might  find  him.  K I  spoke  of  him  to  my  aiiot  she  trom&Ie^  & 
Baid,  "Yes,  Harry,  t«ll  mo  all  yon  ore  lUinking  abont,  vfaataref  foa wi 
to  know  ;  "  but  her  excessive  trembling  checked  me,  and  I  kept  taj  (h£s 
to  myself—a  hoy  with  a  puzzle  iu  his  head  and  bun^r  in  his  hevt.  i; 
times  I  rode  out  to  the  ntniost  limit  of  the  boar  (pviag  a»  tbe  jMf 
Domber  of  minnUia  to  race  bock  and  dresa  for  dinner  at  tho  sqBin'itttK 
and  a  great  wrestlbg  I  had  with  uiyself  to  turn  my  little  lione's  hoA  ta 
hills  and  volleys  lying  east:  they  aeem*d  to  have  tlte  &M;ret  uif  ibjMk 
Blank  enough  they  looked  if  ever  I  despaired  of  tli«ir  knnwing  mif*  Mm 
I.  My  wmter  and  Btunmer  were  the  moods  of  my  miod  ccHutaatlj  ckiAai 
X  would  have  a  week  of  the  belief  that  he  was  near  lUTQnl«T,  '^"^  ^ 
me  ;  a  week  of  the  fear  that  he  was  dead  ;  luag  dreama  of  him,  ■«  tnviA| 
through  foreign  countries,  patting  the  foreheads  of  boys  and  gidsaki 
way  ;  or  driving  radiantly,  and  people  bowing,  RodiaDtly,  I  an ;  ki 
there  been  touches  of  colour  in  these  vidions,  I  should  have  Iic«q  IvW  rf 
in  pursuit  of  him.  The  dreams  pitssed  oolonrlessly- ;  1  put  rolnm 
touches  to  the  figures  seen  in  them  afterwards,  when  I  was  coalv,^ 
eonld  say,  "  What  is  the  use  of  fnooying  things  P  "  yet  know  that  tiaof 
things  was  a  consolation.  By  such  means  I  canio  to  paiul  iha  n^ 
Burroimdiiig  my  father  in  tender  oolonrs.  I  built  ap  a  Intttod  iiij^ 
from  what  I  imagined  of  him,  and  could  pass  eotiroly  away  oat  i(* 
world  by  entering  the  doors. 

Want  of  boys'  society  us  well  aa  hard  faead<work  prodoM^  1^ 
mifichicf.  My  lessons  were  intermittent.  Besidcnt  tutors  ami«l  V 
instruct  me,  one  after  another.  They  were  clergymen,  luid  tlwT  M 
proposed  to  marry  my  aunt  Dorothy,  or  they  rebukod  tho  &]aii«  ^'< 
BWoariag.  The  devil  was  in  tho  parsons,  he  said  :  in  bis  time  thvv  av 
modest  creatures  and  stack  to  tho  bottle  and  U«ayea.  Mv  aant  w 
the  opinion  of  our  neighbours,  who  sent  their  boys  to  acbool  »M  Iha^ 
I  shoold  be  sent  Ukowise. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  squire;  "my  life's  short  wbeo  tho  goot'a  mairifll 
np  to  my  middle,  and  I'll  see  as  mnch  of  my  hair  as  I  can.  \l[kftti 
lad's  my  daughter's  son  I  Ho  shall  grow  ap  omon^  his  ittOMoby.  ffit 
heat  the  country  and  start  u  man  at  lost  to  drive  his  yard  of  l—rW*^  ■** 
him  without  roUiug  sheep's  eyes  right  and  left." 

Unfortiinntely  tho  s<|uiro's  descripliun  t>f  man  wan  not  alaite^    Vj 
aant  was  handsome,  on  heiress  (that  is,  she  had  money  of  bar  own 
from  her  mother's  side  of  tho  family)  ami  the  twndoreitt  won 
a  voice  swiecter  than  flutes.    There  was  a  saying  in  tba  eoua^ 
marry  a  Bellham  you  must  po'chay  her. 
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A  great-annt  of  mine,  the  sqnire's  sister,  had  been  carried  off.  She 
died  childless.  A  fiAvoarite  yonng  cousin  of  his  likewise  had  nm  away 
with  a  poor  baronet,  Sir  Roderick  Ilchester,  whose  son  Charles  was  now  and 
then  our  playmate,  and  was  a  scapegrace.  But  for  me  he  would  have 
been  selected  by  the  squire  for  his  heir,  he  said ;  and  he  often  <*  con- 
founded "  me  to  my  face  on  that  account  as  he  shook  my  hand,  breaking 
out :  *'  I*d  as  lief  fetch  you  a  cuff  o'  the  head,  Harry  Biohmond,  upon  my 
honour !  "  and  cursing  at  his  luck  for  having  to  study  for  his  living,  and 
be  what  he  called  a  sloppy  curate  now  that  I  had  come  to  Riversley  for 
good. 

He  informed  me  that  I  should  have  to  marry  his  sister  Janet ;  for  that 
they  could  not  allow  the  money  to  go  out  of  the  &mily.  Janet  Bchester  was 
a  quaint  girl,  a  favourite  of  my  aunt  Dorothy,  and  the  squire's  especial  pet ; 
red-cheeked,  with  a  good  upright  figure  in  walking  and  riding,  and  willing 
to  be  Mendly,  but  we  always  quarrelled  :  she  detested  hearing  of  Eiomi. 

«  Don't  talk  of  creatures  you  met  when  you  were  a  beggar,  Harry 
Eichmond,"  she  said. 

**  1  never  was  a  b^^gar,"  I  replied. 

''Then  she  was  a  beggar,"  said  Janet;  and  I  could  not  deny  it; 
though  the  only  difference  I  saw  between  Janet  and  Eiomi  was,  that  Janet 
continually  begged  fiftvours  and  gifts  of  people  she  knew,  and  Kiomi  of 
people  who  were  strangers. 

My  allowance  of  pocket-money  from  the  squire  was  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
I  might  have  spent  it  all  in  satisfying  Janet's  wishes  for  riding-whips^ 
knives,  pencil-cases,  cairngorm  buttons,  and  dogs.  A  large  part  of  the 
money  went  that  way.  She  was  always  getting  notice  of  fine  dogs  for 
sale.  I  bought  a  mastiff  for  her,  a  brown  retriever  and  a  little  terrier. 
She  was  permitted  to  keep  the  terrier  at  home,  but  I  had  to  take  care  of 
the  mastiff  and  retriever.  When  Janet  came  to  look  at  them  she  called 
them  by  their  names  ;  of  course  they  followed  me  in  preference  to  her  ; 
she  cried  with  jealousy.  We  had  a  downright  quarrel.  Lady  Ilchester 
invited  me  to  spend  a  day  at  her  house,  Charley  being  home  for  his 
midsummer  holidays.  Charley,  Janet,  and  I  fished  the  river  for  trout, 
and  Janet,  to  flatter  me  (of  which  I  was  quite  aware)  while  I  dressed  her 
rod  as  if  she  was  Ukoly  to  eatch  something,  talked  of  Heriot,  and  then 
said  :  '*  Oh  !  dear,  we  are  good  friends,  aren't  we  ?  Charley  says  we  shall 
marry  one  another  some  day,  but  mamma's  such  a  proud  woman  she  won't 
much  like  your  having  such  a  &ther  as  you've  got  unless  he's  dead  by  that 
time,  and  I  needn't  go  up  to  him  to  be  kissed." 

I  stared  at  the  girl  in  wonderment,  but  not  too  angrily,  for  I  guessed 
that  she  was  merely  repeating  her  brother's  candid  speculations  upon  the 
future.  I  said:  ''Now mind  what  I  tell  you,  Janet;  I  forgive  you  this 
once,  for  you  are  an  ignorant  little  girl  and  know  no  better.  Speak  respect- 
fully of  my  father  or  you  never  see  me  again." 

Here  Charley  sang  out:  ''Hulloal  you  don't  mean  to  say  you're 
talking  of  your  jbther  ?  " 
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So  he  wrestled  to  express  his  hatred  of  mj  father  without  offiendiiig 
me ;  and  I  studied  him  coldly,  thinking  that  the  sight  of  my  father  in 
heggar's  clothes,  raising  a  hand  for  me  to  follow  his  steps,  would  draw 
me  forth,  though  Biyersley  should  heseech  me  to  remain,  clad  in  wealth. 


CHAPTER  DC. 

An  Evening  with  Captain  Bulsted. 

A  DREAM  that  my  father  lay  like  a  wax  figure  in  a  bed  gave  me  thoughts 
of  dying.  I  was  ill  and  did  not  know  it,  and  imagined  that  mj  despair  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  of  ever  reaching  my  room  to  lie  down  peacefullT 
was  the  sign  of  death.  My  aunt  Dorothy  nursed  me  for  a  week  :  none  hot 
she  and  my  dogs  entered  the  room.  I  had  only  two  faint  wishes  left  in 
me :  one  that  the  squire  should  be  kept  out  of  my  sight,  the  other  that 
she  would  speak  to  me  of  my  mother's  loye  for  my  father.  She  happened 
to  say,  musing,  "  Harry,  you  have  your  mothers  heart." 

I  said,  "  No,  my  father's." 

From  that  we  opened  a  conversation,  the  sweetest  I  had  ever  had  awftj 
from  him,  though  she  spoke  shyly  and  told  me  very  little.      It  was  enough 
for  me  in  the  narrow  world  of  my  dogs*  faces,  and  the  red-leaved  creeper 
at  the  window,  the  fir-trees  on  the  distant  heath,  and  her  hand  clasping 
mine.     My  father  had  many  faults,  she  said,  but  he  had   been  croeUr 
used,  or  deceived,  and  he  bore  a  grievous  burden ;  and  then-  she  said, 
"Yes,"  and  **  Yes,"  and  "Yes,"  in  the  voice  one  supposes  of  a  gh«i 
retiring,  to  my  questions  of  his  merits.     I  was  refreshed   and   satisfied, 
like  the   parched  earth  with   dews  when  it  gets  no   rain,   and    I  was 
soon  well. 

When  I  walked  among  the  household  again,  I  found  that  mj  week  of 
seclusion  had  endowed  me  with  a  singular  gift ;  I  found  that  I  conld  see 
through  everybody.  Looking  at  the  squire,  I  thought  to  myself,  "  Mr 
father  has  faults,  but  he  has  been  cruelly  used,"  and  immediately  I 
forgave  the  old  man;  his  antipathy  to  my  father  seemed  a  craze,  and  to 
account  for  it,  I  lay  in  wait  for  his  numerous  illogical  acts  and  words,  and 
smiled  visibly  in  contemplation  of  his  rough  unreasonable  nature,  and  of 
my  magnanimity.     He  caught  the  smile,  and  interpreted  it. 

"  Grinning  at  me,  Harry ;  have  I  made  a  slip  in  my  grammar,  eh  ?  " 

Who  could  feel  any  further  sensitiveness  at  his  fits  of  irritation,  reading 
him  as  I  did  ?  I  saw  tliron<:;h  mv  aunt :  she  was  alwavs  in  dread  of  a 
renewal  of  our  conversation.  I  could  see  her  ideas  flutter  like  birds  to 
escape  me.  And  I  penetrated  the  others  who  came  in  my  way  jnst  as 
unerringly.  Farmer  Eckertby  would  acknowledge  astonished  his-  mind 
was  running  on  cricket  when  I  taxed  him  with  it. 

"  Crops  was  the  cart-load  of  my  thoughts.  Master  Hany,  bat  then 
was  a  bit  o'  cricket  in  it  too,  ne'er  a  doubt." 

My  aunt's  maid,  Davis,  was  shocked  by  my  discenunent  of  the  ImI 
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that  Blue  was  in  love,  and  it  was  nseless  for  her  to  pretend  the  contrary, 
for  I  had  seen  her  granting  tender  liberties  to  Lady  Ilchester's  footman. 

Old  Sewis  said  gravely,  "  You've  been  to  the  witches,  Master  Harry ; " 
and  others  were  sure  "  I  had  got  it  from  the  gipsies  off  the  common." 

The  maids  were  partly  incredolons,  bat  I  perceived  that  they  dis- 
believed as  readily  as  they  believed.  With  my  latest  tutor,  the  Rev.  Simon 
Hart,  I  was  not  sufaciently  familiar  to  offer  him  proofs  of  my  extraordinary 
power;  so  I  begged  favours  of  him,  and  laid  hot-house  flowers  on  his 
table  in  the  name  of  my  aunt,  and  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  him 
blush.  His  approval  of  my  Latin  exercise  was  verbal,  and  weak  praise 
in  comparison ;  besides  I  cared  nothing  for  praises  not  referring  to  my 
grand  natural  accomplishment.  '*  And  my  father  now  is  thinking  of 
me !  "  That  was  easy  to  imagine,  but  the  certainty  of  it  confirmed  me  in 
my  conceit. 

**  How  can  you  tell  ?  how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  know  people's 
thoughts  ?  ''  said  Janet  Bchester,  whose  head  was  as  open  to  me  as  a  hat. 
She  pretended  to  be  rather  more  frightened  of  me  than  she  was. 

**  And  now  you  think  you  are  flattering  me  I  "  I  said. 

She  looked  nervous. 

''And  now  you're  asking  yourself  what  you  can  do  better  than 
I  can!" 

She  said,  "  Go  on." 

I  stopped. 

She  charged  me  with  being  pulled  up  short. 

I  denied  it. 

**  Guess,  guess  I  "  said  she.    "  You  can't." 

My  reply  petrified  her.  **  You  were  thinking  that  you  are  a  lady  by 
birth  on  both  sides." 

At  first  she  refused  to  admit  it.  <<  No,  it  wasn't  that,  Harry,  it  wasn't 
really.     I  was  thinking  how  clever  you  are." 

**  Yes,  afterwards,  not  before." 

"  No,  Harry,  but  you  are  clever.  I  wish  I  was  half  as  clever.  Fancy 
reading  people's  ideas !  I  can  read  my  pony's,  but  that's  different ;  I 
know  by  his  ears.  And  as  for  my  being  a  lady,  of  course  I  am,  and  so 
are  you — ^I  mean,  a  gentleman.  I  was  thinking — now  this  is  really  what 
I  was  thinking — ^I  wished  your  father  lived  near,  that  we  might  all  be 
friends.  I  can't  boar  the  squire  when  he  talks  .  .  .  And  you  quite  as 
good  as  me,  and  better.     Don't  shake  me  off,  Harry." 

I  shook  her  in  the  gentlest  manner,  not  suspecting  that  she  had  read 
my  feelings  fully  as  well  as  I  her  thoughts.  Janet  and  I  fell  to  talking  of 
my  father  incessantly,  and  were  constantly  together.  The  squire  caught 
one  of  my  smiles  rising,  when  he  applauded  himself  lustily  for  the  original 
idea  of  matching  us ;  but  th^  idea  was  no  longer  distasteful  to  me.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  if  I  must  some  day  be  married,  a  wife  who  would 
enjoy  my  narratives,  and  travel  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  as 
Janet  promised  to  do,  in  search  of  him  I  loved,  would  be  the  preferable 
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persDD.    I  Bworo  her  to  Eecresy ;  she  was  not  to  tell  ber  brotfaer  Cbuln 
the  subject  wo  convereed  on. 

"  Oh  dear,  no  I  "  Bsid  she,  and  told  him  fitraigbtway. 

Charley,  home  for  his  nititer  holidays,  blurted  oot  at  tlw  sqims'i 
table :  "  Ha,  Harry  Richmond,  you're  the  cleverest  fallow  in  the  woiU,  ei 
you?  There's  Jftuet  telling  ev^-body  your  father's  Uio  cl«ven»t nal H 
you,  and  ebe's  never  aeen  him  !  " 

"  How  ?  huUoa,  what's  that  ?  "  eung  out  the  sqiiire. 

"  Charley  was  speaking  of  my  father,  sir,"  I  eaid,  jnefUti  tt 
thunder. 

We  all  rose.  The  squire  looked  as  though  au  apoplectic  setzoM  vtn 
coming  on. 

"Don't  sit  at  my  table  agam,"  lie  said,  afl«r  a  tcrriLIe  stmggte  tobi 
arUcnlate. 

His  Land  was  stretched  at  me.  I  swung  round  to  depart.  "  Siv  m, 
Qot  you ;  that  fellow,"  he  called,  getting  his  arm  level  towanla  C 

I  tried  to  iulercede^tbe  last  who  should  have  done  it. 

"  Yon  like  to  hour  him,  eh  ?  "  said  the  squire. 

I  was  ready  to  say  that  I  did,  but  my  aunt,  whoso  coaraga  i 
when  occasion  summoned  it,  hushed  the  scene  by  passing  the  dee 
the  sijniro,  and  speaking  to  him  in  a  low  voici 

"  Biter's  bit.     I've  dished  myself,  that's  clear,"  said  Cliarlevii 
spoke  the  truth,  and  such  was  his  frankness  that  I  forguve  him. 

Ho  and  Janet  were  staying  at  Iliversley.    They  left  next  mom 
the  squire  would  not  speak  to  him,  nor  I  to  Jaoet. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what ;  there's  no  doubt  about  one  thing.*'  said  ( 
"Janet's  right — some  of  those  girls  are  tremendously  deep  :  yoa'n 

the  cleverest  fellow  I've  ever  met  In  my  life,     I  thought  of  working  n 

squire  in  a  sort  of  collateral  manner,  you  know.  A  cometcj  ia  the  DiafHl 
Guards  in  a  year  or  two.  I  thought  the  squire  might  do  Lbat  for  menlfc- 
out  much  damaging  you  ; — perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  a  year,  josl  to 
reconcile  me  to  a  nose  out  of  joint.  For,  upon  my  hoDoar,  tii«  Man 
spoke  of  making  me  his  heir — or  words  to  that  effect  neatly  eoi^agate^ 
before  you  came  bock ;  and  rather  than  bo  a  cnrnte  like  tltat  BoTaraai 
Hart  of  yours,  who  hands  raisins  and  almonds,  and  oiuige -•  Sowf 
biscuits  to  your  aunt — the  way  of  all  the  reverends  who  drop  down  m 
Itiversley— I'd  betray  my  bosom  friend.  I'm  regularly  *  hoUt  On  mj  an 
petard,'  as  they  say  in  the  newspapers.  I'm  a  enrate  and  no  i 
Yon  did  it  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  without  striking  out ;  atul  I  U 
boxing.     I  bear  no  malice  when  I'm  floored  neatly." 

Five  minutes  aitor  be  bad  spoken  it  would  have  been  im 
to  tell  him  that  my  simplicity  and  not  my  clevomoea  had  CMOsed  b 
throw.     From  this  I  Icamt  that  simplicity  is  Ike  keenest  wimi] 
beautiful  refinement  of  cleverness ;  and  I  affected  it  uxtnmely. 
It  so  far  that  I  coold  make  the  squin  dnnco  in  his  Beat  villi  ■ 
fury  and  jealousy  at  my  way  of  UUkJng  of  Veiiice,  and  otbar  I 
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cities,  which  be  knew  I  must  have  visited  in  my  father's  society ;  and 
though  he  raged  at  me  and  pshawed  the  Continent  to  the  deuce,  he  was 
ready,  out  of  sheer  rivahry,  to  grant  anything  I  pleased  to  covet.  At 
every  stage  of  my  growth  one  or  another  of  my  passions  was  alert  to  twist 
me  awry,  and  now  I  was  getting  a  false  self  about  me  and  becoming  liker 
to  the  creature  people  supposed  me  to  be,  despising  them  for  blockheads 
in  my  heart,  as  boys  may  who  preserve  a  last  trace  of  the  ingenuousness 
denied  to  seasoned  men.  Happily  my  aunt  wrote  to  Mr.  Eippenger  for  the 
address  of  little  Gus  Temple's  father,  to  invite  my  schoolfellow  to  stay  a 
month  at  Eiversley.  Temple  came,  everybody  liked  him  ;  as  for  me  my 
deb'ght  was  unbounded ;  in  spite  of  a  feeling  of  superiority  due  to  my 
penetrative  capacity,  and  the  suspicion  it  originated  that  Temple  might 
be  acting  the  plain  well-bred  schoolboy  he  was,  I  soon  preferred  his 
pattern  to  my  own.  He  confessed  he  had  found  me  changed  at  first. 
His  father,  it  appeared,  was  working  him  as  hard  at  Latin  as  Mr.  Hart 
worked  me,  and  he  sat  down  beside  me  under  my  tutor  and  stumbled  at 
Tacitus  after  his  fluent  Cicero.  I  offered  excuses  for  him  to  Mr.  Hart, 
saying  he  would  soon  prove  himself  the  better  scholar.  ''  There's  my  old 
Richie  !  "  said  Temple,  fondling  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  my  nonsensical 
airs  fell  away  from  me  at  once.  We  roamed  the  neighbourhood  talking 
old  school-days  over,  visiting  houses,  hunting  and  dancing,  declaring 
every  day  we  would  write  for  Heriot  to  join  us,  instead  of  which  we  wrote 
a  valentine  to  Julia  Rippenger,  and  despatched  a  companion  one  com- 
posed in  a  very  different  spirit  to  her  father.  Lady  Ilchester  did  us  the 
favour  to  draw  a  sea-monster,  an  Andromeda,  and  a  Perseus  in  the  shape 
of  a  flying  British  hussar,  for  Julia's  valentine.  It  seemed  to  us  so 
successful  that  we  scattered  half-a-dozen  over  the  neighbourhood,  and 
rode  round  it  on  the  morning  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  to  see  the  effect  of 
them,  meeting  the  postman  on  the  road.  He  gave  me  two  for  myself. 
One  was  transparently  from  Janet,  a  provoking  counterstroke  of  mine  to 
her  ;  but  when  I  opened  the  other  my  heart  began  beating.  The  standard 
of  Great  Britain  was  painted  in  colours  at  the  top ;  down  each  side, 
encircled  in  laurels,  were  kings  and  queens  of  England  with  their 
sceptres,  and  in  the  middle  I  read  the  initials,  a.  f-g.  b.  b.,  embedded 
in  blue  forget-me-nots.  I  could  not  doubt  it  was  from  my  father. 
Riding  out  in  the  open  air  as  I  received  it,  I  could  fancy  in  my  hot  joy 
that  it  had  dropped  out  of  heaven. 

**  He's  alive ;  I  shall  have  him  with  me  ;  I  shall  have  him  with  me 
soon  I  "  I  cried  to  Temple.  **  Oh !  why  can't  I  answer  him  ?  where  is  he  ? 
what  address  ?  Let's  ride  to  London.  Don't  you  understand.  Temple  ? 
This  letter's  from  my  father.  He  knows  I'm  here.  I'll  find  him,  never 
mind  what  happens." 

**  Yes,  but,"  said  Temple,  "  if  he  knows  where  you  are,  and  you  don't 
know  where  he  is,  there's  no  godd  in  your  going  off  adventuring.  If  a 
fellow  wants  to  be  hit,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  stop  still." 

Struck  by  the  perspicacity  of  his  views  I  tun^d.  \ioTCifir««x^«    ^^os^v^ 
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had  been  previously  warned  by  me  to  avoid  speaking  of  my  father  at 
Riversley ;  but  I  was  now  in  such  a  boiling  state  of  happiness,  beUering 
that  my  father  would  certainly  appear  as  he  had  done  at  Dipwell  him, 
brilliant  and  cheerful,  to  bear  me  away  to  new  scenes  and  his  own  detr 
society,  that  I  tossed  the  valentine  to  my  aunt  across  the  break£ftsi-tabie, 
laughing  and  telling  her  to  guess  the  name  of  the  sender.   Mj  aunt  flushed. 

'*  Miss  Bannerbrldge  ?  *'  she  said. 

A  stranger  was  present.     The  squire  introduced  us. 

'*  My  grandson,  Harry  Richmond,  Captain  William  Bolsted,  frigate 
Polyphemus  ;  Captain  Bulsted,  Master  Augustus  Temple." 

For  the  sake  of  conversation  Temple  asked  him  if  his  ship  was  folly 
manned. 

^*  All  but  a  mate,''  said  the  captain. 

I  knew  him  by  reputation  as  the  brother  of  Squire  Gregory  Bulsted  of 
Bulsted,  notorious  for  his  attachment  to  my  aunt,  and  langbing-stoek  of 
the  county. 

"  So  you've  got  a  valentine,"  the  captain  addressed  me.  **  I  wentoD 
shore  at  Bio  last  year  on  this  very  day  of  the  month,  just  as  lively  as  jra 
youngsters  for  one.  Salt-water  keeps  a  man's  yonth  in  pickle.  No 
valentine  for  me !  Paid  off  my  ship  yesterday  at  Spithead,  and  here  I  an 
again  on  Valentine's  day." 

Temple  and  I  stared  hard  at  a  big  man  with  a  bronzed  skin  tndi 
rubicund  laugh  who  expected  to  receive  valentines. 

My  aunt  thrust  the  letter  back  to  me  secretly.  **  It  must  be  from 
lady,"  said  she. 

**  Why,  who'd  have  a  valentine  from  any  but  a  lady  ?"  exclaimed  ^ 
captain. 

The  squire  winked  at  me  to  watch  his  guest.  Captain  Bolsted  W 
heartily ;  he  was  thoroughly  a  sailor-gentleman,  between  the  old  sebool 
and  the  new,  and,  as  I  perceived,  as  far  gone  in  love  with  my  annt  as  lus 
brother  was.  Presently  Sewis  entered  carrying  a  foaming  tankard  of  oH 
ale,  and  he  and  the  captain  exchanged  a  word  or  two  upon  Jamaica. 

**  Now,  \^hcn  you've  finished  that  washy  tea  of  yours,  take  a  drangbt 
of  our  October,  brewed  here  long  before  you  were  a  lieutenant,  captain,*' 
said  the  squire. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  the  captain  replied;  "  I  know  that  ale ;  a  moment, 
and  I  will  gladly.  I  wish  to  preserve  my  faculties  ;  I  don't  wish  to  have 
it  supposed  that  I  speak  under  fermenting  influences.  Sewis,  hold  bv,  if 
you  please." 

My  aunt  made  an  effort  to  retire. 

**  No,  no,  fair  play ;  stay,"  said  the  squire,  trying  to  frown,  but 
twinkling  ;  my  aunt  tried  to  smile,  and  sat  as  if  on  springs. 

**  Miss  Beltham,"  the  captain  bowed  to  her,  and  to  each  one  as  he 
spoke,  ''Squire  Beltham,  Mr.  Harry  Richmond,  Mr.  Temple;  my  diip 
was  paid  off  yesterday,  and  till  a  captain's  ship  is  paid  o£P,  he's  not  la» 
own  master,  as  you  uc^  ^^w^x^.    ^  ^o\i  ^Sfiasskxii^  Wiayioiir  ealls  tx 
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comment,  reflect,  I  beseech  yoa,  on  the  nature  of  a  sailor's  life.  A  three - 
years'  cruise  in  a  cabin  is  pretty  much  equivalent  to  the  same  amonnt  of 
time  spent  in  a  coffin,  I  can  assure  you  ;  with  the  difference  that  you're 
hard  at  work  thinking  all  the  time  like  the ^hnm." 

''Ay,  he  thinks  hard  enough,"  the  squire  struck  in. 

*'  Pardon  me,  sir  ;  like  the — hum — ^plumb-line  on  a  lee-shore,  I  meant 
to  observe.  This  is  now  the  third — the  fourth  occasion  on  which  I  have 
practised*  the  observance  of  paying  my  first  visit  to  Eiversley  to  know  my 
fate,  that  I  might  not  have  it  on  my  con^ence  that  I  had  missed  a  day, 
a  minute,  ^s  soon  as  I  was  a  free  man  on  English  terra  firma.  My  brother 
Greg  and  I  were  brought  up  in  close  association  with  Eiversley.  One  of 
the  Beauties  of  Eiversley  we  lost !  One  was  left,  and  we  both  tried  our 
luck  with  her  ;  honourably  in  turn,  each  of  us,  nothing  underhand ;  above- 
board,  on  the  quarter-deck,  before  all  the  company.  I'll  say  it  of  my 
brother,  I  can  say  it  of  myself.  Greg's  chances,  I  need  not  remark,  are 
superior  to  mine  ;  he  is  always  in  port.  If  he  wins,  then  I  tell  him — 
*  God  bless  you,  my  boy ;  you've  won  the  finest  woman,  the  handsomest, 
and  the  best,  in  or  out  of  Christendom  ! '  But  my  chance  is  my  property, 
though  it  may  be  value  only  one  farthing  coin  of  the  realm,  and  there  is 
always  pity  for  poor  sinners  in  the  female  bosom.  Miss  Beltham,  I 
trespass  on  your  kind  attention.  If  I  am  to  remain  a  bachelor  and  you  a 
maiden  lady,  why,  the  will  of  heaven  be  done  !  If  you  marry  another, 
never  mind  who  the  man,  there's  my  stock  to  the  fruit  of  the  union,  never 
mind  what  the  sex.  But,  if  you  will  have  one  so  unworthy  of  you  as  me, 
my  hand  and  heart  are  at  your  feet,  ma'am,  as  I  have  lost  no  time  in 
coming  to  tell  you."  So  Captain  Bulsted  concluded.  Our  eyes  were 
directed  on  my  aunt.  The  squire  bade  her  to  speak  out,  for  she  had  his 
sanction  to  act  according  to  her  judgment  and  liking. 

She  said,  with  a  gracefulness  that  gave  me  a  little  aching  of  pity  for 
the  poor  captain  :  *'  I  am  deeply  honoured  by  you.  Captain  Bulsted,  but 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  marry." 

The  captain  stood  up,  and  bowing  humbly,  replied :  ''  I  am  ever 
vour  servant,  ma'am." 

My  aunt  quitted  the  room. 

*'  Now  for  the  tankard,  Sewis,"  said  the  captain. 

Gradually  the  bottom  of  the  great  tankard  turned  towards  the  ceiling. 
He  drank  to  the  last  drop  in  it. 

The  squire  asked  him  whether  he  found  consolation  in  that. 

The  captain  sighed  prodigiously  and  said :  "  It's  a  commencement,  sir." 

''Egad,  it*s  a  commencement  'd  be  something  like  a  final  end  to 
auy  dozen  of  our  fellows  round  about  here.  I'll  tell  you  what,  if 
stout  stomachs  gained  the  day  in  love-afiairs,  I  suspect  you'd  run  a 
good  race  against  the  male  half  of  our  county,  William.  And  a 
danmed  good  test  of  a  man's  metal,  I  say  it  is  I  What  are  you  going  to 
do  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  get  drunk,  sir." 


"Well,  yon  might  do  worse.  Tien,  etop  here,  WUIiam,  iind  glnafM 
port  the  preference.  No  tongue  in  the  inonuDg.  I  promise  yon,  and  flma 
ilreoms  at  night."     Tbo  captaLo   thanked    him  cordiallj',    but  daciin 
saying  that  he  wonld  rather  make  a  beaat  of  himself  Id  another  place. 

The  squire  Tfiinly  presaed  his  hospitality  by  assariog  him  of  pofat 
secresy  on  our  part,  ns  regarded  my  aunt,  and  offering  lilm  Sewnnda 
of  the  footmon  to  lift  him  to  bed.  "  Yon  are  vety  good,  eqaire."  nid  Ik 
captain ;  "  nothing  but  a  sense  of  daty  i^strains  me.  1  am  bmai  k 
convey  the  information  to  my  brother  that  the  coast  is  clear  for  him.' 

"Well,  then,  fall  hght,  and  for'ord,"  said  the  squire,  shaking  hio 
the  hand.      Forty  yeora  ago  a  gentleman,  a  baronet,  had  fallvo  on  ti 
back  of  his  head  and  never  recovered. 

"Ay.  ay. /orinr/i  Gtem  foremost  if  jon  like!"  said  the  cnptMD.  twddiit 
"  no,  no,  I  don't  go  into  port  pulled  by  the  tail,  my  word  for  it,  afon 
and  good  day  to  yon,  sir." 

"  No  ill  will  about  thia  bothering  love-business  of  yonrs,  WiUiaiB  T  " 

"  On  my  sont,  sir,  I  cherish  none." 

Temple  and  I  followed  him  out  of  the  honse,  fascinated  bv  hia  inwMi 
and  oddneas.  He  invited  us  to  jump  into  the  chariot  beside  him  W« 
were  witnesses  of  the  meeting  between  him  and  his  brother,  a  ttb 
BoitUiDg  man,  as  bke  the  captain  as  a  withered  nnt  is  like  n  mUlcT  cm. 

"  Same  luck,  William  ?  "  said  Sqoire  Gregory. 

"  Not  a  point  of  change  in  the  wind,  Greg,"  said  the  captAin. 

They  wrenched  hands  thereupon,  like  two  cnrpct-sbakers,  with  a  nf«t 
and  much  in  a  similar  attitude. 

"  These  yonng  gentlemen  will  teatJfv  to  yon  solomnly,  Qng.  *tl 
took  no  unfair  advantage,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  no  whispering  in  p^MK 
no  appointments  in  gardens,  no  letters.  1  spoke  out.  Bravely,  wnm  |  tai 
now,  Greg,  referring  to  the  state  of  your  cellar,  onr  young  friai^  W* 
moon  to  Qoat  with  us  to-night.  It  is  now  half-past  elovon  a.m.  X<» 
dinner-hour  the  same  as  usual,  of  course  '}  Therefore  at  four  p.m.  iha  ^i 
of  eiecolion.  And  come,  Greg,  yon  and  I  will  visit  the  cellar.  A  Aoa 
and  a  half  of  light  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  old  fnmity — tliat  will  be  abM 

the  number  of  bottles  to  give  me  my  quietus,  and  yon  yonrs all  of  a*  I 

And  yon,  yonng  gentlemen,  take  your  guns  or  your  rodx,  and  back  ami  h 
dressed  by  the  four  bell,  or  you'll  not  find  tho  same  man  in  Billy  Bnlibd." 

Temple  was  enraptured  with  him.  He  declared  ho  hod  bo«n  tfifp^^f 
gerioualy  for  a  long  time  of  entering  the  Navy,  and  lus  admintioo  of  lb 
captain  mnst  have  given  him  an  intuition  of  hia  cbametcr,  for  he  |<«- 
Bnndcd  me  to  send  to  Kiversley  for  our  ovening-dreas  clothca,  appeann^ii 
which  at  the  dinner-table,  we  received  the  captain's  complinuiita,  ■•  bii^ 
gentlemen  who  knew  how  to  attire  ourselves  to  suit  on  oocaaioo.  Tb 
occasion,  Squire  Gregory  said,  happened  to  him  too  oftaa  for  hint  l» 
diatingniah  it  by  the  cut  of  lus  coat. 

'■  I  obsene,  nevertheless,  Greg,  that  you  hate  n  black  tio  t 
Mek  inBtaad  of  aTedoae,"  eiud.  Vats  cK^m. 
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'*  Then  it  came  there  by  accident/*  said  Squire  Gregory. 

<*  Accident !  There's  no  such  thing  as  accident.  If  I  wander  out  of 
the  house  with  a  half  dozen  or  so  in  me,  and  topple  into  the  brook,  am  I 
accidentally  drowned  ?  If  a  squall  upsets  my  ship,  is  she  an  accidental 
residue  of  spars  and  timber  and  old  iron  ?  If  a  woman  refuses  me,  is  that 
an  accident  ?  There's  a  cause  for  every  disaster :  too  much  cargo,  want 
of  foresight,  want  of  pluck.  Pooh!  when  I'm  hauled  prisoner. into  a 
foreign  port  in  time  of  war,  you  may  talk  of  accidents.  Mr.  Harry 
Hichmond,  Mr.  Temple,  I  have  the  accidental  happiness  of  drinking  to 
your  healths  in  a  tumbler  of  hock  wine.     Nominatiye  hie,  hsec,  hoc." 

Squire  Gregory  carried  on  the  declension,  not  without  pride.  The 
Vocative  confused  him. 

<*  Claret  will  do  for  the  Vocative,"  said  the  captain,  gravely ;  '*  the 
more  so  as  there  is  plenty  of  it  at  your  table,  Greg.  Ablative  hoc,  hac, 
hoc,  which  sounds  as  if  the  gentleman  had  become  incapable  of  speech 
beyond  the  name  of  his  wine.  So  we  will  abandon  the  declension  of  the 
article  for  a  dash  of  champagne,  which  there's  no  declining,  I  hope. 
Wonderfal  men,  those  Romans  !  They  fought  their  ships  well,  too.  A 
question  to  you,  Greg.  Those  heathen  Pagan  dogs  had  a  religion  that 
encouraged  them  to  swear.  Now,  my  experience  of  life  pronounces  it 
to  be  a  human  necessity  to  rap  out  an  oath  here  and  there.  What  do 
you  say?" 

Squire  Gregory  said :  '*  Drinking,  and  no  thinking,  at  dinner, 
William."     The  captain  pledged  him. 

'<  I'll  take  the  opportunity,  as  we're  not  on  board  ship,  of  drinking  to 
you,  sir,  now,"  Temple  addressed  the  captain,  whose  face  was  resplendent ; 
and  he  bowed,  and  drank,  and  said, — 

"  As  we  are  not  on  board  ship  ?     I  like  you !  " 

Temple  thanked  him  for  the  compliment. 

<<  No  compliment,  my  lad.  You  see  me  in  my  weakness,  and  you 
have  the  discernment  to  know  me  for  something  better  than  I  seem.  You 
promise  to  respect  me  on  my  own  quarter-deck.  You  are  of  the  right  stuff. 
Do  I  speak  correctly,  Mr.  Harry  ?  " 

"  Temple  is  my  dear  friend,"  I  replied. 

**  And  he  would  not  be  so  if  not  of  the  right  stuff!  Good  !  That's 
a  way  of  putting  much  in  little.     By  Jove !  a  royal  style." 

"  And  Harry's  a  royal  fellow  !  "  said  Temple. 

We  all  drank  to  one  another.  The  captain's  eyes  scrutinized  mo 
speculatingly. 

'*  This  boy  might  have  been  yours  or  mine,  Greg,"  I  heard  him  say, 
in  a  faltering  rough  tone. 

They  forgot  the  presence  of  Temple  and  me,  but  spoke  as  if  they 
thought  they  were  whispering.  The  captain  assured  his  brother  that 
Squire  Beltham  had  given  him  as  much  fiEdr  play  as  one  who  holds  a 
balance.  Squire  Gregory  doubted  it,  and  sipped  and  kept  his  nose  at  hi& 
wineglass,  crabbedly  repeating   his  doubts  oi   W.     ^I\^  ^;d^Ndi^  '^^^t^ 
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romarked,  "Shall  I  ?  "  iind  smiici]  at  Itini  as  if  in  a  fit  of  carclas  oCh- 
tion.  Then  he  talked  runain^jly  of  tbe  tfaeatixia  ouil  pdtntoauiu^  aiil 
London's  cbarms.  The  fear  I  had  of  this  Bench  mwla  roo  ptsni^T 
cDDHcious  of  Temple's  delJcncy  iu  not  repeating  its  nnine,  tboagh  «t]r  I 
feared  it  there  was  nothing  to  tell  mo.  I  must  hare  dreamed  of  it  jut 
befoTO  waking,  and  I  burned  for  reasonable  iafoniuition  eaocenoDf  '&■ 
Temple  respected  my  father  too  mnch  to  speak  out  tlio  extent  of  tdi 
knowledge  on  the  sabject,  so  we  drank  our  toa  with  the  grD&dcni  U 
London  for  our  theme,  where.  Temple  aaanred  me,  yon  aeror  had  a  bcai- 
Acho  after  a  carouse  overnight :  a  commnnic-ation  that  led  mo  to  tluak 
the  coiinti'y  a  far  less  favonrable  place  of  abode  for  geDUetned.  Vit 
quitted  the  house  without  seeing  our  host  or  the  captain,  and  fimiiij 
admired  by  the  footmen,  the  maids,  and  the  grooms  for  having  dnd 
their  masters  under  the  table,  irhich  it  could  not  be  donbt^  that  ic«  )ai 
done,  as  Temple  modestly  observed  while  we  sanntcrcd  olT  the  grwnMt 
under  the  eyes  of  the  establishment.  We  hud  done  it  Iktrlr  too,  ul 
none  of  those  Jack  the  Giant-Killei  tricks  my  grand&ther  accused  ii>  d. 
The  squire  would  not  and  he  eoold  not  heheve  our  story  until  hft  htui 
the  confession  from  the  mouth  of  the  captain.  After  that  be  said  vt 
were  men  and  heroes,  and  he  tipped  us  both,  much  to  Janet  Qrliinltf- 
sdvtintage,  for  the  sijuire  was  a  royal  giver,  and  Temple's  mooey  U 
already  begun  to  take  the  same  road  as  mine. 

Temple,  is  fact,  was  foiling  desperately  in  love ;  for  this  reasoo  ki 
shrauk  from  quitting  Riversley.  I  perceived  it  as  (clearly  as  a  thing  ^ 
through  a  window-pane.  Ha  was  always  meditating  upon  dnge,  aai  n* 
might  be  the  price  of  this  dog  or  that,  and  whether  inp'doj^  won  fi 
travellers.  The  fashionable  value  of  pugs  filled  him  with  a  sort  of  ili  ■J«"i 
"  My  goodness  I  "  he  used  an  exclamation  more  suitable  to  women,  "fcrtj 
or  fifty  pounds  yon  say  one  costs,  Richie  '?  " 

I  protended  to  estimate  the  probable  cost  of  one.  "  Yds,  Rbont  that; 
but  I'll  buy  yon  oao,  one  day  or  other.  Temple," 

The  dear  little  fellow  coloured  hot ;  he  was  too  much  in  ■■rnect  Ut 
laugh  at  the  absurdity  uf  his  being  supposed  to  want  u  pag  for  binwiK, 
and  watked  round  me,  throwing  himself  into  attitudes  with  ehntgs  aat 
loud  breathings.  "I  don't  ,  ,  .  don't  think  that  I  ...  1  car*  ht 
nothing  but  Nowfoundlauds  and  mastil^,"  said  ho.  Ho  went  OD 
shrugging  and  kicking  up  his  heels. 

"  Girls  hke  pugs,"  1  remarked. 

"  I  Cuicy  they  do,"  said  Temple,  with  a  snort  of  indifferent^^,  Tb«a  1 
suggested,  "  A  pocket-knife  for  the  hunting-field  is  a  very  good  thing." 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  was  Temple's  rejoinder,  and  [  saw  b«  wm 
dreadfully  afraid  of  my  speaking  the  person's  num.>  for  whom  it  wooJd  U 
such  a  very  good  thmg. 

"  You  can  got  one  for  thirty  shillings.  We'll  get  one  mhea  wn'n  is 
London.    They're  just  as  useful  for  women  as  they  aro  for  ds,  yoo  know." 

"  Why,  of  coarse  thcv  mc,  if  Uic\  U^mt,"  said  Tmb^Ib. 
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'*  And  we  mnsin^t  lose  time/*  I  drew  him  to  the  point  I  had  at  heart, 
**  for  hunting'll  soon  be  over.     It*s  February,  mind  I  " 

**  Oh,  lots  of  time !  "  Temple  cried  out,  and  on  every  occasion  when  I 
tried  to  make  him  understand  that  I  was  bursting  to  visit  London,  he 
kept  evading  me,  simply  because  he  hated  saying  good-by  to  Janet 
Bchester.  His  dulness  of  apprehension  in  not  perceiving  that  I  could 
not  commit  a  breach  of  hospitality  by  begging  him  downright  to  start, 
struck  me  as  extraordinary.  And  I  was  so  acute.  I  saw  every  single 
idea  in  his  head,  every  shift  of  his  mind,  and  how  he  half  knew  that  he 
profited  by  my  shunning  to  say  flatly  I  desired  to  set  out  upon  the  discovery 
of  the  Bench.  He  took  the  benefit  of  my  shamefacedness,  for  which  I 
daily  punished  his.  I  really  felt  that  I  was  justified  in  giving  my  irrita- 
bility an  airing  by  curious  allusions  to  Janet ;  yet,  though  I  made  him 
wince,  it  was  impossible  to  touch  his  conscience.  He  admitted  to  haviug 
repeatedly  spoken  of  London's  charms,  and  "  Oh,  yes  !  you  and  I'll  go 
back  together,  Eichie,"  and  saying  that  satisfied  him :  he  doubled  our 
engagements  with  Janet  that  afternoon,  and  it  was  a  riding-party,  a 
dancing' party,  and  a  drawing  of  a  pond  for  carp,  and  we  over  to  Janet, 
and  Janet  over  to  us,  until  I  grew  so  sick  of  her  I  was  incapable  of 
summoning  a  spark  of  jealousy  in  order  the  better  to  torture  Temple. 
Now  he  was  a  quick-witted  boy.  Well,  I  one  day  heard  Janet  address 
my  big  dog,  Ajaz,  in  the  style  she  usually  employed  to  inform  her  hearers, 
and  especially  the  proprietor,  that  she  coveted  a  thing :  '*  Oh,  you  own  dear 
precious  pet  darling  beauty  I  if  I  might  only  feed  you  every  day  of  my 
life  I  should  be  happy  I  I  curtsey  to  him  every  time  I  see  him.  If  I  were 
his  master  the  men  should  all  off  hats,  and  the  women  all  curtsey,  to 
Emperor  Ajax,  my  dog!  my  own  I  my  great  dear  irresistible  love  I  " 
Then  she  nodded  at  me,  ''I  would  make  them,  though."  And  then  at 
Temple,  "You  see  if  I  wouldn't." 

Ajax  was  a  source  of  pride  to  me.  However,  I  heard  Temple  murmur, 
in  a  tone  totally  unlike  himself,  **  He  would  be  a  great  protection  to  you ;  " 
and  I  said  to  him,  **  You  know,  Temple,  I  shall  be  going  to  London  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day,  not  later :  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  be  back. 
I  wish  you'd  dispose  of  the  dog  just  as  you  like ;  get  him  a  kind  master 
or  mistress,  that's  all." 

I  sacrificed  my  dog  to  bring  Temple  to  his  senses.  I  thought  it  would 
touch  him  to  see  how  much  I  could  sacrifice  just  to  get  an  excuse  for 
begging  him  to  start.  He  did  not  even  thank  me.  Ajax  soon  wore 
one  of  Janet's  collars,  like  two  or  three  other  of  the  Riversley  dogs,  and 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  Temple  accept  my  grandfather's 
invitation  for  a  further  fortnight.  And,  meanwhile,  I  was  the  one  who 
was  charged  with  going  about  looking  lovelorn  I  I  smothered  my  feeliugs 
and  my  reflections  on  the  wisdom  of  people. 

At  last  my  aunt  Dorothy  found  Uie  means  of  setting  me  at  liberty  on 
the  road  to  London.  We  had  related  to  her  how  Captain  Bulsted  toaat^d 
Julia  Hippenger,  and  we  had  both  declared  in  ^ok.^  \ii[^\i  ^^  ^^^  ^s^^  ^^ 
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capdun  wished  to  be  introduced  to  her.  ily  aaat  ivBerred  ber  iint  n 
the  §iibject,  but  by-aod-by  she  propuEttd  to  us  to  ride  over  to  Jnlittal 
engnjje  het  to  eoiue  and  sta,y  at  Riverelej  for  sotaif  days.  EiasiBg  nu>B? 
aunt  said,  "  She  nas  m;  Harry's  friemd  wbon  be  iraa  on  ootcaet.'' 

The  words  revived  my  affection  for  Jnlia.  Strong  in  the  sacred  warn 
of  gratitude,  I  turned  on  Temple,  reproarbiiig  him  with  selfish  fotgaW- 
noea  of  her  good  heart  and  pretty  &oe.  Without  defendiog  himaolf,  mi* 
might  have  done,  he  entreated  me  to  postpone  our  joomey  for  m  dajj  it 
and  Janet  bad  some  appointment.  Here  vus  given  me  a  noble  enoKMl 
mutter  I  need  not  shrink  from  epcoking  of.  1  lashed  Tempi*  m  mt 
aunt's  presence  with  a  rod  of  real  eloquence  that  astooiahed  ha,  mi 
him,  and  myself  too  ;  and  as  ho  hiid  a  Eense  of  gnill  not  gait«  eiptic^ 
in  his  miud,  he  consented  to  bear  what  was  in  reality  my  bortlca;  1> 
Julia  had  distinguished  me  and  not  him  with  all  tho  sigus  of  nfftftina,  wi 
of  the  two  I  had  the  more  thoroughly  forgotten  her ;  I  beliere  Jmft 
was  first  in  toasting  her  at  Squire  Gregory's  table,  Tbcro  is  notfcinglii 
a  pent-np  secret  of  the  heart  for  accumulating  powers  of  speech ;  I  lai 
in  youth.  The  mental  distilling  process  sets  in  hiter,  and  then  ywt  bi> 
irony  bstend  of  eloquence.  I'rom  broodiug  on  my  fnther.  and  oot  itnc 
to  mention  Lis  name  lest  I  should  hear  evil  of  it,  my  Lliooght*  «i  • 
proud  family,  proud  of  their  origin,  prond  of  their  iiiolatioD,  and  sot  to!< 
able  to  divine  them  was  for  the  world  to  confess  itself  basely  beantkltB 
kvel.  Bat,  when  they  did  pour  out,  they  were  tremendotu,  W  ft^ 
fonnd.  This  oratorical  display  of  mine  gave  me  an  ase^idaiiey  malK 
He  adored  eloqaence,  not  to  say  grandiloquence  :  he  wns  the  SOi'' 
barrister.     "  Let's  go  and  see  her  at  once,  Bichie,"  ho  said  of  Jnlik 

"  I'm  ready  to  be  off  as  soon  as  you  hke  ;  I'm  ready  to  do  ufAi^ 
that  will  please  you ; ' '  which  was  nntime,  but  it  was  nselces  to  teQ  kn  * 
I  sighed  at  my  sad  gift  of  penetration,  and  tossed  the  fresb  exMOftttt^ 
into  the  treasury  of  vanity, 

"  Temple,"  said  I,  diesemhling  a  little ;  "  I  tell  yoa  eandidly:  ;■ 
won't  please  me  by  doing  anything  disagreeablo  to  yon.  A  dog  pnEMb; 
the  collar  is  not  much  of  a  companion.  I  start  f>>c  Julia  lo-momnr  btftn 
doyUght.  If  yon  like  your  bed  best,  sU>]i  there ;  and  miud  yon  «■■* 
Janet  for  me  during  my  absence." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  let  any  one  moke  comparisons  between 
muttered. 

He  dropped  dozens  of  sLmilar  remarks,  and  sanutimoB  tadkl 
right  flattery,  I  had  so  deeply  imprei^sed  lum. 

We  breakfasted  by  candle-light,  and  rodo  awny  oa  m  froslT,  taggr 
mnmiog,  keeping  our  groom  fifty  yards  to  the  rear,  a  lan^mbla  aigllt  wiii 
both  hia  coat-pocLets  bulging,  a  cotipla  of  Rivcrder  Inrsover  pastisi  n 
one,  and  a  bolile  of  chiunpagae  in  the  other,  for  our  IniMh  Od  lb*  RmI 
Now  and  then,  when  netir  htm,  we  galloped  for  tho  fan  of  miiig  bn 
BUrse  the  botUo-pockiet.  He  was  generally  iuvisihlo.  Tdtnpte  did  M 
think  it  Btnmge  that  vc  ehootd  ho  riding  ont  in  an  imkaowii  wodl  «U> 
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only  a  little  ring,  half  a  stone's-throw  clear,  around  us,  and  blots  of  copse, 
and  queer  yanishing  cottages,  and  hard  grey  meadows,  fir-trees  wonder- 
fully magnified,  and  larches  and  birches  rigged  like  £ury  ships,  all  starting 
itp  to  us  as  we  passed,  and  melting  instantly.  One  could  have  fiEincied 
the  fir-trees  black  torches.  And  here  the  shoulder  of  a  hill  inyited  us  to 
race  up  to  its  summit :  some  way  on  we  came  to  cross-roads,  careless  of 
our  luck  in  hitting  the  right  one  ;  yonder  hung  a  Tillage  church  in  the 
air  and  church-steeple  piercing  ever  so  high ;  and  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
mist  leaped  a  brook,  and  to  hear  it  at  one  moment,  and  then  to  haye  the 
sharp  freezing  silence  in  one*s  ear,  was  piercingly  weird.  It  all  tossed  the 
mind  in  my  head  Hke  hay  on  a  pitchfork.  I  forgot  the  existence  of  every- 
thing but  what  I  loved  passionately, — and  that  had  no  shape,  was  like  a 
wind. 

Up  on  a  knoll  of  firs  in  the  middle  of  a  heath,  glowing  rosy  in  the 
frost,  we  dismounted  to  lunch,  leaning  against  the  warm  saddles.  Temple 
and  ly  and  Uberly,  our  groom,  who  reminded  me  of  a  certain  tramp  of  my 
acquaintance  in  his  decided  preference  of  beer  to  champagne ;  he  drank, 
though,  and  sparkled  after  his  draught.  No  sooner  were  we  on  horse- 
back again — ere  the  flanks  of  the  dear  friendly  brutes  were  in  any  way 
cool — ^than  Temple  shouted  enthusiastically, — 

**  Bichie,  we  shall  do  it  yet !  IVe  been  funking,  but  now  I'm  sure  we 
shall  do  it.  Janet  said,  *  What's  the  use  of  my  coming  over  to  dine  at 
Biversley  if  Hany  Bichmond  and  you  don't  come  home  before  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock  ? '  I  told  her  we'd  do  it  by  dinner-time : — ^Don't  you  like 
Janet,  Richie  ? — ^That  is,  if  our  horses'  hic-hsec-hocks  didn't  get  strained 
on  this  hard  nominative-plural-masculine  of  the  article  road.  Don't  you 
fancy  yourself  dining  with  the  captain,  Bichie  ?  Dative  huic,  says  old 
Squire  Gregory.  I  like  to  see  him  at  dinner  because  he  loves  the  smoll 
of  his  wine.  Oh  I  it's  nothing  to  boast  of,  but  we  did  drink  them  under 
the  table,  it  can't  be  denied.  Janet  heard  of  it.  Hulloa  1  you  talk  of  a 
hunting-knife.  What  do  you  say  to  a  pair  of  skates  ?  Here  we  are  in 
for  a  frost  of  six  weeks.     It  strikes  me,  a  pair  of  skates  .  .  .  ." 

This  was  the  champagne  in  Temple.  In  me  it  did  not  babble  to 
speech,  and  I  soon  drew  him  on  at  a  pace  that  rendered  conversation 
impossible.  Uberly  shouted  after  us  to  spare  the  horses'  legs.  We  heard 
him  twice  out  of  the  deepening  fog.  I  called  to  Temple  that  he  was 
right,  we  should  do  it.  Temple  hurrahed  rather  breathlessly.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  I  pulled  up  at  an  inn,  where  I  left  the  horses  to  be 
groomed  and  fed,  and  walked  away  rapidly  as  if  I  knew  the  town,  Temple 
following  me  with  perfect  confidence,  and,  indeed,  I  had  no  intention  to 
deceive  him.     We  entered  a  new  station  of  a  railway. 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Temple,  "  the  rest  of  the  way  by  rail." 

When  the  railway  clerk  asked  me  what  place  I  wanted  tickets  for, 
London  sprang  to  my  mouth  promptly  in  a  murmur,  and  taking  the  tickets 
I  replied  to  Temple, — 

**  The  rest  of  the  way  by  rail.     Uberly's  sure  to  «\o^  ^H.  ""^"^  \BSi.\'''' 


wonder  at  tiie  passage  of  timo  saperreiied.  Amazement; 
at  mj  watch,  etnick  him  dnmb.  Ten  minntas  later  n 
fog,  then  in  brown.  Temple  stared  at  both  windows 
jumped  from  his  seat  and  fell  on  it,  mnttering,  "  No  ;  m 
but  be  bad  accurately  rect^ized  London's  fog.  I  left 
to  bring  np  all  his  senses,  which  the  railway  had  oal 
contemplation  of  this  &ct,  that  we  two  were  in  the  city  o 


chapter  xi. 
Tub  Gkeat  Foo  and  the  Fire  at  Midi 

It  was  London  city,  and  the  Bench  was  the  kernel 
throbbed  with  excitement,  thongh  I  sat  looking  oat  of 
the  subterranean  atmosphere  quite  still  and  firm.  Whc 
ondividedly  of  a  single  object  it  gathers  light,  and  who 
it  b  person  the  strange  thing  to  your  mind  is  the  absem 
but  I,  approaching  it  in  this  dense  fog,  seemed  to  nr 
thinking  of  it  a  little  more  warmly  than  usual,  and  ins 
reversed  the  process,  and  became  from  light,  luminooa. 
however,  to  imagine  the  Bench  a  happy  place,  I  cozred 
brightness  and  gave  its  walls  a  pine-torch  glow;  I  Bet  th< 
of  a  great  eqnare,  and  hting  the  standard  of  England  dn 
in  a  sort  of  monmful  family  pride.  Then,  because  I  at 
foreign  kind  of  place,  different  altogether  from  that  home 
the  Tower  of  London,  I  topped  it  with  a  multitude  of  dc 
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his  ann  in  mine :  "  you  know  by  the  size  of  the  station ;  and  besides, 
there's  the  fog.  Oh !  it's  London.  We've  overshot  it,  we're  positively 
in  London.*' 

I  eonld  spare  no  sympathy  for  his  feelings,  and  I  did  not  respond  to 
his  inquiring  looks.  Now  that  we  were  h^e  I  certainly  wished  myself 
away,  though  I  would  not  have  retreated,  and  for  awhile  I  was  glad  of  the 
discomforts  besetting  me  ;  my  step  was  hearty  as  I  led  on.  We  had  to 
walk,  and  it  was  nothing  but  traversing  on  a  slippery  pavement  atmo- 
spheric circles  of  black  brown  and  brown  red,  and  sometimes  a  larger 
circle  of  pale  yellow ;  the  colours  of  old  bruised  fruits,  medlars,  melons, 
and  the  smell  of  them  ;  nothing  is  more  desolate.  Neither  of  us  knew 
where  we  were,  nor  where  we  were  going.  We  struggled  through  an 
•interminable  succession  of  squalid  streets,  from  the  one  lamp  visible  to  its 
neighbour  in  the  darkness :  you  might  have  fancied  yourself  peering  at  the 
head  of  an  old  saint  on  a  smoky  canvas  ;  it  was  like  the  painting  of 
light  rather  than  light.     Figures  rushed  by ;  we  saw  no  faces. 

Temple  spoke  solemnly:  <<  Our  dinner-hour  at  home  is  half- 
past  six.'* 

A  street-boy  overheard  him  and  chaffed  him.  Temple  got  the  worst 
of  it,  and  it  did  him  good,  for  he  had  the  sweetest  nature  in  the  world. 
We  declined  to  be  attended  by  link-boys;  they  would  have  hurt  our 
sense  of  independence.  Possessed  of  a  sovereign  faith  that,  by  dint  of 
resolution,  I  should  ultimately  penetrate  to  the  great  square  enclosing  the 
Bench,  I  walked  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  the  map  of  London  in 
his  eye  and  could  thread  it  blindfold.  Temple  was  thereby  deceived  into 
thinking  that  I  must  somehow  have  learnt  the  direction  I  meant  to  take 
and  knew  my  way,  though  at  the  slightest  indication  of  my  halting  and 
glancing  round  his  suspicions  began  to  boil,  and  he  was  for  asking  some 
one  the  name  of  the  ground  we  stood  on :  he  murmured,  ''  Fellows  get 
lost  in  London.*'  By  this  time  he  clearly  understood  that  I  had  come 
to  London  on  purpose :  he  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  object  of  my 
.  coming,  and  I  was  too  proud,  and  he  still  too  delicate  to  allude  to  it. 

The  fog  choked  us.  Perhaps  it  took  away  the  sense  of  hunger  by 
filling  us  as  if  we  had  eaten  a  dinner  of  soot.  We  had  no  craving  to  eat 
until  long  past  the  dinner-hour  in  Temple's  house,  and  then  I  would 
rather  have  plunged  into  a  bath  and  a  bed  than  have  been  requested  to 
sit  at  a  feast ;  Temple  too,  I  fancy.  We  knew  we  were  astray  without 
speaking  of  it.  Temple  said,  **  I  wish  we  hadn't  drunk  that  champagne." 
It  seemed  to  me  years  since  I  had  tasted  the  delicious  crushing  of  the 
sweet  bubbles  in  my  mouth.  But  I  did  not  blame  them ;  I  was  after  my 
father :  he,  dear  little  fellow,  had  no  light  ahead  except  his  devotion  to 
me ;  he  must  have  had  a  touch  of  conscious  guilt  regarding  his  recent 
behaviour,  enough  to  hold  him  from  complaining  formally.  He  com- 
plained of  a  London  without  shops  and  lights,  wondered  how  any  one 
€oald  like  to  come  to  it  in  a  fog,  and  so  forth ;  and  again  regretted  our 
having  drank  champagne  in  the  morning ;  a  sort  oi  m^oVxmiuKrs  ^sr^^os^- 
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periDg  easily  Torgivui  to  bim,  for  I  knen-  he  bad  n  gnllont  bnui.  I 
determined,  as  an  act  of  ei^td  cnndesceiision,  to  accoat  Ibe  fint  pSMi 
wetDet,  male  or  femnle,  for  Temple's  s&Vk.  Having  coido  to  this  raohFt 
vbicb  was  to  be  an  open  confession  that  I  had  misled  him,  maa^Mfit 
my  pride,  I  hoped  eagerly  for  the  bearing  of  «  footfall.  "Wo  wm»  b  • 
labyrinth  of  dark  etreets  nbere  no  one  was  astir.  A.  vretdtid  itf 
trotted  lip  to  us,  followed  at  oar  heels  a  obort  distance,  luul  laft  w  m  il 
he  Bmelt  no  luck  aboat  ns  ;  onr  cajoleries  were  nnaviuliiig  to  kwptht 
uuBerable  coropanton. 

■'Sinbad  escaped  from  the  pit  by  tracking  a  Ivnx/'I  happanAM 
remark.     Temple  would  uot  bear  of  Sinbod. 

"  Oh,  come,  we're  not  Mossolmen,"  said  ho  ;  "I  declare,  lUirhSt.  it) 
saw  a  church  open,  I'd  go  m  and  sleep  there.  Were  yon  iliiufci^  * 
fjacking  the  dog,  then  ?  Beer  may  be  had  somewhere.  Wo  shail  hm 
to  find  an  hotel.     What  can  tbo  time  be  ?  " 

I  owed  it  to  bim  to  t«ll  him,  so  I  climbed  a  lamp-post  and  spelt  <nl  lb 
hour  by  my  watch.  ^Yben  I  descended  we  were  three.  A  man  ^ib 
hands  on  Temple's  shoulders,  esamimng  bis  features. 

"  Now  speak,"  the  man  said,  roughly. 

I  was  interposing,  but  Temple  cried,  "  All  right,  lUchic, 


The  man  groaned.     I  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

"  My  son  !  I'ye  loet  my  son,  "  the  man  replied,  and  TralkacI  ■ 
he  would  give  no  answer  to  our  ijuestions. 

I  caught  hold  of  the  lamp-post,  overcame.     I  moant  to  1 
in  response  to  the  consoling  touch  of  bis  baad,  that  I  hopod  tbi.- 
would  discover  bis  sou,  but  said  instead,  •'  1  wish  wo  could  s 
to-night."     Temple  exclaimed,  "Ah!"  pretending  by  his  i 
that  wo  had  recently  diacussed  our  chance  of  it,  and  tben   Lo  * 
inform  me  that  ho  imagined  be  had  beard  of  the  place    beiti) 
after  a  certain  hour  of  the  night. 

My  heart  felt  released,  and  goahod  with  love  for  lum. 
Temple,"  I  said ;  "  then  we'll  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  strilca  ont^ 
hotel  now." 

Off  wo  went  at  a  furions  pace,     Saddlebank's  gooae  was  r 
by  both  of  us  with  an  exchange  of  assiiraiicas  that  vo  sbonld  tne«L  a  tt 
the  fellow  to  it  before  we  slept. 

"  .\s  for  hfo,"  said   I.  as  soon  na  the  sharp  pace    luul  ftiti 
breathing  to  a  regular  measure,  "  adventures  sro  what  I  call  li 

Temple  Assoutcd.    "  They're  capital,  if  you  only  boo  tb«  ttod  « 

We  talked  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope.     Temple  binmcd   liim  1 
Calypso.     I  thought  Ulyascs  was  right,  olherwiK*  wo  should  b 
slaying  of  the  Suitors ;  but  Temple  shyly  urged  that  to  baro 
caring  for  you  (and  she  was  handsomer  (ban  PeiMdopc,  ^ 
been  an  oldish  woman)  was  eomething  to  make  yon  f««l  ai 
linntiiig  nuuiilng,  when  tli&K  arc  holf-a-doxen  ridine-babiti 
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field — a  whole  glorious  day  your  own  among  them  I  This  view  appeared 
to  me  Yezy  oapiiyatingy  save  for  an  obstmction  in  my  mind,  which  was, 
that  goddesses  were  always  conceiyed  by  me  as  statnes.  They  talked  and 
they  moved,  it  was  tme,  but  the  touch  of  them  was  marble ;  and  they 
smiled  and  frowned,  but  they  had  no  variety :  they  were  never  warm. 

<<  If  I  thought  that !  "  muttered  Temple,  puffing  at  the  raw  fog.  He 
admitted  he  had  thought  just  the  contrary,  and  that  the  cold  had  suggested 
to  him  the  absurdity  of  loving  a  goddess. 

"  Look  here,  Temple,"  said  I,  **  has  it  never  struck  you  ?  I  won't 
say  Tm  like  him.  It's  true  IVo  always  admired  Ulysses ;  be  could  fight 
best,  talk  best,  and  plough,  and  box,  and  l^ow  clever  he  was  !  Take  him 
all  roimd,  who  wouldn't  rather  have  had  him  for  a  father  than  Achilles  ? 
And  there  were  just  as  many  women  in  love  with  him." 

''More,"  said  Temple. 

''  Well  then,"  I  continued,  thanking  him  in  my  heart,  for  it  must  have 
cost  him  something  to  let  Ulysses  be  set  above  Achilles,  ''  Telemachus  is 
the  one  I  mean.  He  was  in  search  of  his  father.  He  found  him  at  last. 
Upon  my  honour.  Temple,  when  I  think  of  it,  I'm  ashamed  to  have  waited 
so  long.  I  call  that  luxury  I've  lived  in  senseless.  Yes !  while  I  was 
uncertain  whether  my  fiather  had  enough  to  eat  or  not." 

"  I  say !  hush  1 "  Temple  breathed,  in  pain  at  such  allusions.  '<  Eichie, 
the  squire  has  finished  his  bottle  by  about  now ;  bottle  number  two.  He 
won't  miss  us  till  the  morning,  but  Miss  Beltham  will.  She'll  be  at  your 
bedroom  door  three  or  four  times  in  the  night,  I  know.  It's  getting 
darker  and  darker,  we  must  be  in  some  dreadful  part  of  London." 

The  contnst  he  presented  to  my  sensations  between  our  pleasant  home 
and  this  foggy  solitude  gave  me  a  pang  of  dismay.  I  diverged  from  my 
favourite  straight  line,  which  seemed  to  pierce  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
sharp  to  the  right.  Soon  or  late  afterwards,  I  cannot  tell,  wo  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  thin  stream  of  people,  mostly  composed  of  boys  and  young 
women,  going  at  double  time,  hooting  and  screaming  with  the  delight  of 
loosened  animals,  not  quite  so  agreeably ;  but  animals  never  hunted  on 
a  better  scent.  A  dozen  turnings  in  their  company  brought  us  in  front  of 
a  fire.  There  we  saw  two  houses  preyed  on  by  the  flames,  just  as  if  a 
lion  had  his  paws  on  a  couple  of  human  creatures,  devom-ing  them ;  wo 
heard  his  jaws,  the  cracking  of  bones,  shrieks,  and  the  voracious  in-and- 
out  of  his  breath  edged  with  auger.  A  girl  by  my  side  exclaimed,  '*  It's 
not  the  Bench,  after  all !  Would  I  have  run  to  see  a  paltry  two-story 
washerwoman's  mangling-shed  flare  up,  when  six  penn'orth  of  squibs  and 
shavings  and  a  cracker  make  twice  the  fan !  " 

I  turned  to  her,  hardly  able  to  speak.  **  Where's  the  Bench,  if  you 
please  ?  "  She  pointed.  I  looked  on  an  immense  high  wall.  The  blunt 
flames  of  the  fire  opposite  threw  a  sombre  glow  on  it. 

The  girl  said,  **  And  don't  you  go  hopping  into  debt,  my  young  cock- 
sparrow,  or  you'll  know  one  side  o'  the  turnkey  better  than  t'other."  She 
had  a  firiend  with  her  who  chid  her  for  speaking  ao  tced'j  • 
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"  Is  il  too  late  to  go  in  to-night  ?  "  I  asked. 

Ske  answerad  tbat  itnas,  aud  that  ehe  uid  her  Irtead  vera 
to  siiow  me  the  way  in  there.     Her  friend  answered  uxona  BfiDsiblf  j 
yon  oitn't  go  in  there  before  some  time  in  Uie  moming. 

I  Icumt  from  her  thftt  the  Bench  wiis  a  debtors'  pmon. 
girl  of  the  pair  dated  mo  for  money.     I  handed  her  a  crown- 

"  Now  won't  yon  give  nnother  big  bit  to  my  friend  ?  "  said 

I  had  no  change,  and  the  well-mannered  girl  bade  me  ne 
8ancy  one  pressed  for  it,  and  for  a  treat.  She  was  amasing 
the  quantity  of  difierent  firea  she  had  seen  :  she  had  also  se* 
death  corpses,  but  never  a  suicide  in  the  act ;  and  hi-ro  she 
failure  of  her  eiperieuces.  This  conversation  of  a  good-looking  gadi 
me.  Presently  Temple  cried,  "A  third  honse  caught,  and  no 
yet  I  Richie,  there's  an  old  woman  in  her  ni^ht-di-ess  ;  we  can't 

The  saucy  girl  joked  at  the  poor  half-nnkcd  old  n'omaa. 
stood  humping  and  agitating  bis  aboulders  like  a  cat  bufore  it  <!■»#■ 
Both  the  girls  tried  to  stop  us.  The  one  I  liked  heat  seized  my  nlA, 
and  said,  "Leave  thia  to  me  to  take  care  of,"  and  I  hftd  do  ttan  H 
wrestle  for  it.  I  had  a  glimpse  of  her  fuce  tbat  let  mti  tliink  she  wu  ttt 
fooling  mo,  the  watch-ohain  flew  off  my  neck,  Temple  and  I  clove  tbnM^ 
the  crond  of  gapers.  Wo  got  into  the  heat,  which  waa  in  n  miiiMt 
scorching.  Three  men  were  under  the  window ;  they  had  snog  out  Id  Ikt 
old  woman  above  to  drop  a  blanket — Bhe  tossed  them  a  w&ter-jng.  9* 
was  saved  by  the  blanket  of  a  neighbour.  Temple  and  I  strained  al  ■( 
comer  of  it  to  catch  her.  Bhe  came  down,  the  men  said,  like  a  of^ 
turkey.  The  flames  illuminated  her  as  she  descended.  There  wh  t 
great  deal  of  laughter  in  the  crowd,  hut  I  was  shocked.  Temple  shant 
the  painful  impression  produced  on  me.  I  cannot  express  my  relief  lAs 
the  old  woman  was  wrapped  in  the  blanket  which  had  broken  bv 
descent,  and  stood  like  a  blot  instead  of  a  figure.  I  handed  a  soTsreipita 
the  three  men,  complimenting  them  on  the  humanity  of  their  dtspontiaK 
They  cheered  us,  and  the  crowd  echoed  the  cheer,  and  Temple  and  I  Bidt 
our  way  back  towards  the  two  girls  :  both  of  us  lost  our  pockei.bandbr- 
chiefs,  and  Temple  a  penknife  as  well.  Then  the  engines  arrifed  nl 
soused  the  burning  houses.  We  were  all  in  a  crimson  mist,  boys  ainokiD^ 
^!b  laughing  and  staring,  men  hallooing,  bats  and  caps  flymg  nbont,  t^M 
going  on,  people  throwing  their  furniture  out  of  the  windows.  Tb«  ffmtt 
wall  of  the  Bench  was  awful  in  its  reflection  of  the  labotuing  fli 
rose  out  of  sight  like  the  flame-tops  till  the  columns  of  wnter 
them  don-n.  I  thonght  of  my  father,  and  of  my  watch.  Tbo 
were  not  visible.     "  A  glorious  life  a  fireman's  I "  aaJd  Temple. 

The  firemen  were  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  handsamo  as  Gndi 
heroes,  and  it  really  did  look  as  if  they  vere  engi^ied  in  alaying  an 
enormons  dragon,  tbat  bissod  and  tongued  at  them,  and  writbod  tt<  bd. 
paddling  its  broken  hig  red  wings  in  the  pit  of  wruck  and  smokD,  twilling 
and  daikening — eoineMkun)^  ^oo  U>  wnnffliT .  \  ^AV  ■«\']a  Temple. 
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A  mutual  disgust  at  the  inconvenience  created  by  the  appropriation  of 
our  pocket-handkerchiefs  by  members  of  the  crowd,  induced  us  to  dis- 
entangle ourselves  from  it  without  confiding  to  any  one  our  perplexity  for 
supper  and  a  bed.  We  were  now  extremely  thirsty.  I  had  visions  of  my 
majority  bottles  of  Burgundy,  lying  under  John  Thresher^s  care  at 
Dipwell,  and  would  have  abandoned  them  all  for  one  on  the  spot.  After 
ranging  about  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  seeking  the  two  girls,  we  walked 
away,  not  so  melancholy  but  that  a  draught  of  porter  would  have  cheered 
us.  Temple  punned  on  the  loss  of  my  watch,  and  excused  himself  for  a 
joke  neither  of  us  had  spirit  to  laugh  at.  Just  as  I  was  saying,  with 
a  last  glance  at  the  fire,  *' Anyhow,  it  would  have  gone  in  that  crowd," 
the  nice  good  girl  ran  up  behind  us,  crying,  ''  There ! "  as  she  put  the 
watch-chain  over  my  head. 

"There,  Temple,"  said  I,  "didn't  I  tell  you  so?"  and  Temple 
assented. 

The  girl  said,  ''  I  was  afraid  I'd  missed  you,  little  fellow,  and  you'd 
take  me  for  a  thief,  and  thank  God,  I'm  no  thief  yet.  I  rushed  into  the 
crowd  to  meet  you  after  you  caught  that  old  creature,  and  I  could  have 
kissed  you  both,  you're  so  brave^" 

"  We  always  go  in  for  it  together,"  said  Temple. 

I  made  an  ofier  to  the  girl  of  a  piece  of  gold.  "  Oh,  I'm  poor,"  she 
cried,  yet  kept  her  hand  ofif  it  like  a  bird  alighting  on  ground,  not  on 
prey.  When  I  compelled  her  to  feel  the  money  tight,  she  sighed,  "  If  I 
wasn't  so  poor  I     I  don't  want  your  gold.     Why  are  you  out  so  late  ?  " 

We  informed  her  of  our  arrival  from  the  country,  and  wanderings  in 
the  fog. 

"  And  you'll  say  you're  not  tired,  I  know,"  the  girl  remarked,  and 
laughed  to  hear  how  correctly  she  had  judged  of  our  temper.  Our  thirst 
and  hunger,  however,  filled  her  with  concern,  because  of  our  not  being 
used  to  it  as  she  was,  and  no  place  was  open  to  supply  our  wants.  Her 
friend,  the  saucy  one,  accompanied  by  a  man  evidently  a  sailor,  joined  us, 
and  the  three  had  a  consultation  apart  from  Temple  and  me,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  sailor,  whose  name  was  Joe,  raised  his  leg  dancingly,  and 
smacked  it.  We  gave  him  our  hands  to  shake,  and  understood,  without 
astonishment,  that  we  were  invited  on  board  his  ship  to  partake  of  refresh- 
ment. We  should  not  have  been  astonished  had  he  said  on  board  his 
balloon.  Down  through  thick  fog  of  a  lighter  colour,  we  made  our  way 
to  a  narrow  lane  leading  to  the  river-side,  where  two  men  stood  thumping 
their  arms  across  their  breasts,  smoking  pipes,  and  swearing.  We  entered 
a  boat  and  were  rowed  to  a  ship.  I  was  not  aware  how  frozen  and 
befogged  my  mind  and  senses  had  become  until  I  had  taken  a  desperate 
and  long  gulp  of  smoking  rum- and- water,  and  then  the  whole  of  our 
adventures  from  morning  to  midnight,  with  the  fir-trees  in  the  country 
fog,  and  the  lamps  in  the  London  fog,  and  the  man  who  had  lost  his  son, 
the  fire,  the  Bench,  the  old  woman  with  her  fowl-like  cry  and  limbs  in  the 
air,  and  the  row  over  the  misty  river,  swam  fia&\iin%  \>%lQt^  tqc^  ^1^*^>  vc^ 
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I  cried  out  to  the  two  girls,  who  were  drinking  out  of  one  glass  with  the 
sailor  Joe,  my  entertainer,  "  Well,  I'm  awake  now  I  "  and  slept  sirai^ 
off  the  next  instant. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

We  fixd  Ourselves  Bound  on  a  Voyage. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  hut  taken  a  torn  &om  right  to  left,  or  gone 
round  a  wheel,  when  I  repeated  the  same  words,  and  I  heard  Tempk 
somewhere  near  me  mumhle  something  like  them.  He  drew  a  long  breath, 
so  did  I ;  we  cleared  our  throats  with  a  sort  of  whinny  sinmltaneously. 
The  enjoyment  of  lying  perfectly  still,  refreshed,  incurionSy  nnexcited,  yet 
having  our  minds  animated,  excursive,  reaping  all  the  incidents  of  our 
lives  at  leisure,  and  making  a  dream  of  our  latest  experiences,  kept  os 
tranquil  and  incommunicative.  Occasionally  we  let  fall  a  sigh  &thoms 
deep,  then  by-and-by  began  blowing  a  bit  of  a  wanton  langh  at  the  end  d 
it.  I  raised  my  foot  and  saw  the  boot  on  it,  which  accounted  for  la 
uneasy  sensation  setting  in  through  my  frame. 

I  said  softly : — **  What  a  pleasure  it  must  be  for  horses  to  bo  groomed ! " 

^*  Just  what  I  was  thinking !  "  said  Temple. 

We  started  up  on  our  elbows,  and  one  or  the  other  cried  :  ^*  There's  t 
chart !    These  are  bunks  !    Hark  at  the  row  overhead  !    We*re  in  a  ship' 
The  ship's  moving  !    Is  it  foggy  this  morning  ?   It's  time  to  get  up  !    Fif 
slept  in  my  clothes  !     Oh,  for  a  dip !     How  I  smell  of  smoke  !     Wk 
a  noise  of  a  steamer !  And  the  squire  at  Riversley  !  Fancy  Uberly's  tale!" 

Temple,  with  averted  face,  asked  me  whether  I  meant  to  reimii  i» 
Riversley  that  day.  I  assured  him  I  would,  on  my  honour,  if  possible; 
and  of  course  he  also  would  have  to  return  there.  "  ^Vhy,  you've  an 
appointment  with  Janet  Hchcster,"  said  I,  **  and  we  may  find  a  pug ;  well 
buy  the  hunting-knife  and  the  skates.  And  she  shall  know  yon  saved  an 
old  woman's  life." 

**  No,  don't  talk  about  that,"  Temple  entreated  me,  biting  his  lip. 
^'  Richie,  we're  going  fast  through  the  water.  It  reminds  me  of  break&st 
I  should  guess  the  hour  to  be  nine  a.m." 

My  watch  was  unable  to  assist  us ;  the  hands  pointed  to  half-past 
four,  and  were  fixed.  We  ran  up  on  deck.  Looking  over  'the  stem  of 
the  vessel,  across  a  line  of  rippling  eddying  red  gold,  we  saw  the  sun  low 
upon  cushions  of  beautiful  cloud ;  no  trace  of  fog  anywhere ;  blue  sky 
overhead,  and  a  mild  breeze  blowing. 

"  Sunrise,"  I  said. 

Temple  answered,  **  Yes,"  most  uncertainly. 

We  looked  round.  A  steam -tug  was  towing  our  ship  out  towards 
banks  of  red-refiecting  cloud,  and  a  smell  of  sea  air. 

"  Why,  that's  the  east,  there  !  "  cried  Temple.  We  faced  about  to  the 
sun,  and  behold,  he  was  actually  sinking ! 
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**  Nonsense !  "  we  exclaimed  in  a  breath.  From  seaward  to  this 
stupefying  snnset  we  stood  staring.  The  river  stretched  to  broad  lengths ; 
gulls  were  on  the  grey  water,  knots  of  seaweed,  and  the  sea-foam  curled 
in  advance  of  us. 

"  By  jingo !  **  Temple  spoke  out,  musing,  **  here's  a  whole  day  struck 
out  of  our  existence." 

**  It  can't  be  !  "  said  I,  for  that  any  sensible  being  could  be  tricked  of 
a  piece  of  his  life  in  that  manner,  I  thought  a  preposterous  notion. 

But  the  sight  of  a  lessening  windmill  in  the  west,  shadows  eastward,  the 
wide  water,  and  the  air  now  full  salt,  convinced  me  we  two  had  slept  through 
an  entire  day,  and  were  passing  rapidly  out  of  hail  of  our  native  land. 

<<  We  must  get  these  fellows  to  put  us  on  shore  at  once,"  said  Temple ; 
**  we  won't  stop  to  eat.  There's  a  town ;  a  boat  will  row  us  there  in 
half-an-hour.  Then  we  can  wash  too.  I've  got  an  idea  nothing's  clean 
here.  And  confound  these  fellows  for  not  having  the  civility  to  tell  us 
they  were  going  to  start  1  " 

We  were  rather  angry,  a  little  amused,  not  in  the  least  alarmed  at  our 
position.  A  sailor,  to  whom  we  applied  for  an  introduction  to  the  captain, 
said  he  was  busy.  Another  gave  us  a  similar  reply,  with  a  monstrous 
grimace  which  was  beyond  our  comprehension.  The  sailor  Joe  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  None  of  the  sailors  appeared  willing  to  listen  to  us, 
though  they  stopped  as  they  were  running  by  to  lend  half  an  ear  to  what 
we  had  to  say.  Some  particular  movement  was  going  on  in  the  ship. 
Temple  was  the  first  to  observe  that  the  steam-tug  was  casting  us  loose, 
and  cried  he,  **  She'll  take  us  on  board  and  back  to  London  Bridge. 
Let's  hail  her."  He  sang  out,  "  AVhoop  I  ahoy!"  I  meanwhile  had 
caught  sight  of  Joe. 

"Well,  young  gentleman!"  he  accosted  me,  and  he  hoped  I  had 
slept  well.  My  courteous  request  to  him  to  bid  the  tug  stand  by  to  take 
us  on  board,  only  caused  him  to  wear  a  look  of  awful  gravity.  "  You're 
such  a  deuce  of  a  sleeper,"  he  said.  '*  You  see,  we  had  to  be  off  early  to 
make  up  for  forty  hours  lost  by  that  there  fog.  I  tried  to  wake  you  both  ; 
no  good ;  so  I  let  you  snore  away.  We  took  up  our  captain  midway  down 
the  river,  and  now  you're  in  his  hands,  and  he'll  do  what  he  likes  with 
yon,  and  that's  a  fact,  and  my  opinion  is  you'll  see  a  foreign  shore  before 
you're  in  the  arms  of  your  fia-mily  again." 

At  these  words  I  had  the  horrible  sensation  of  being  caged,  and  worse, 
transported  into  the  bargain. 

I  insisted  on  seeing  the  captain.  A  big  bright  round  moon  was 
dancing  over  the  vessel's  bowsprit,  and  this,  together  with  the  tug  thump- 
ing into  the  distance,  and  the  land  receding,  gave  me — coming  on  my 
wrath — suffocating  emotions. 

No  difficulties  were  presented  in  my  way.  I  was  led  up  to  a  broad 
man  in  a  pilot-coat,  who  stood  square,  and  looked  by  the  bend  of  his  eye- 
brows as  if  he  were  always  making  head  against  a  gale.  He  nodded  to 
my  respectful  salute.     '<  Cabin,"  he  said,  and  turned  bi%  b«jck\ic^  t&s^. 
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I  addressed  him,  "Excuse  me,  I  want  to  go  on  shore,  rapbuB.  I 
must  And  will  go  I  I  am  liere  hy  some  accident ;  jroa  faaT«  socideDteltjr 
overlooked  me  here.  I  wish  to  traat  jon  like  a  gentleman,  bnt  I  voat 
Lie  detained." 

Joe  spoke  a.  word  to  the  t^aptoin,  who  kept  his  back  as  Woad  io  at 
as  a  Bcliool'slfttc  for  geogmpby  and  Euclid's  proposjtio&a, 

"Cnbin,  cabin,"  the  captain  repeated. 

I  tried  U)  get  round  him  to  dnsh  h  furious  sentence  or  so  id  Ins  bet, 
since  there  was  no  producing  any  impression  on  his  back  ;  bat  he  oecajnfj 
the  whole  of  a  way  lili>cked  witb  wire-coil,  aud  rope,  and  boxes.  »M  'i 
would  Lave  been  ridiculous  to  climb  this  barricade  when  by  cmoUier  ri^ 
about-face  he  could  in  a  minute  leave  me  volleying  at  the  blank  BpM« 
between  bis  shoulders. 

Joe  touched  my  arm,  which,  in  as  Mendly  a  way  aa  I  could  ■fffflin\  I 
bade  bim  not  do  a  second  time  ;  for  I  could  ill  eontain  mjself  as  it  «)■• 
and  beginning  to  think  1  had  been  duped  and  tricked  I  was  ready  fat 
boslihties.  1  could  hardly  bear  meeting  Temple  on  my  passage  to  III 
cabin.  "  Captain  Jasper  Welsh,"  be  was  reiterating,  as  if  soandiug  itta 
discover  whether  it  had  an  ominous  ring :  It  was  the  captain's  name,  Ihtf 
he  had  learnt  from  one  of  the  seamen. 

Irritated  by  bis  repetition  of  it,  I  s-ud,  I  know  not  why,  or  how  tk* 
words  came:  "A  highwaman  notorious  for  his  depredations  in  Ik 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Bristol." 

This  set  Temple  off  laughing:  "  And  so  he  bought  a  ship  and  W 
traps  laid  down  to  catch  young  fellows  fur  ransom." 

I  was  obli(,'od  to  request  Temple  not  to  joke,  but  the  next  moaieall 
had  lauacbcd  Captain  Jasper  Welsh  on  a  piratical  exploit ;  Temple  liM 
the  veil  from  hia  history,  revealing  him  amid  the  excesses  of  a  « 
feast.  I  dragged  hiu  before  a  British  jory  ;  Temple  bangod  fairo  In  j 
of  an  excited  multitude.  As  be  boasted  that  there  was  the  end  o(  C 
Welsh,  I  broke  the  rope.  Bnt  Temple  spoiled  my  triumph  by  d 
bim  of  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs  after  the  fall,  for  be  was  a  heavy  b 
I  could  not  contradict  it,  and  therefore  pitched  all  his  ship's  crew  npos 
the  guUows  in  a  rescue.  Temple  allowed  bim  to  be  earned  off  by  his 
faithful  roSians,  only  slipulatiug  that  the  captain  was  never  after  able  to 
release  his  neck  from  the  hangman's  stip-kniit.  The  consotjaence  VM 
that  he  wore  a  shirt-collar  up  to  his  eyebrows  for  coneealmeut  hj  day, 
and  a  pillow-case  over  bis  bead  at  night,  tuid  his  wife  said  ebs  waa  a 
deceived  unhappy  woman,  aud  died  of  curiosity. 

The  talking  of  even  such  nonsense  as  this  was  a  relief  to  na  in  on 
impatience  and  helplessness,  with  the  lights  of  land  bonving  lor  diataol  ti> 
our  fretful  sight  through  the  cabtn  windows. 

When  we  had  to  talk  reasonably  we  were  not  so  successfnl.  CipluD 
Welsh  was  one  of  those  men  who  show  you,  whether  you  can  to  bm  ihtm 
or  not,  all  the  processes  by  which  they  arrive  at  an  idea  of  yon,  opoa 
which  they  forthwith  shape  their  coarse.     Thus,  when  he  came  lo  m  ii 
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the  cabin,  he  took  the  oil-lamp  in  his  hand  and  examined  our  faces  by  its 
light ;  he  had  no  reply  to  our  remonstrances  and  petitions :  all  he  said 
was,  ''  Humph  I  well,  I  suppose  you*re  both  gentlemen  bom ;  *'  and  he 
insisted  on  prosecuting  his  scrutiny  without  any  reference  to  the  tenour 
of  our  observations. 

We  entreated  him  half  imperiously  to  bring  his  ship  to  and  put  us  on 
shore  in  a  boat.  He  bunched  up  his  mouth,  remarking,  '^Know  their 
grammar :  habit  o*  speaking  to  grooms,  eh  ? — ^humph.*'  We  offered  to 
pay  largely.  ''  Loose  o'  their  cash,"  was  his  comment,  and  so  on  ;  and 
he  was  the  more  exasperating  to  us  because  he  did  not  look  an  evil- 
minded  man  ;  only  he  appeared  to  be  cursed  with  an  evil  opinion  of  us. 
I  tried  to  remove  it ;  I  spoke  forbearingly.  Temple,  imitating  me,  was 
sugar-sweet.  We  exonerated  the  captain  from  blame,  excused  him  for  his 
error,  named  the  case  a  mistake  on  both  sides.  That  long  sleep  of  ours, 
we  said,  was  really  something  laughable  ;  we  laughed  at  the  recollection  of 
it,  a  lamentable  piece  of  merriment. 

Our  artfulnesses  and  patience  becoming  exhausted,  for  the  captain  had 
vouchsafed  us  no  direct  answer,  I  said  at  last,  ''  Captain  Welsh,  here  we 
are  on  board  your  ship  :  will  you  tell  us  what  you  mean  to  do  with  us  ?  " 

He  now  said  bluntly,  **  I  will." 

"You'll  behave  like  a  man  of  honour,"  said  I,  and  to  that  he  cried 
vehemently,  "  I  will." 

**  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  call  out  the  boat,  if  you  please ;  we're  anxious 
to  be  home." 

"  So  you  shall  I  "  the  captain  shouted,  "  and  per  ship — my  barque 
PrlscUla ;  and  better  men  than  you  left,  or  Tm  no  Christian." 

Temple  said  briskly  :  **  Thank  you,  captain." 

**  You  may  wait  awhile  with  that,  my  lad,"  he  answered ;  and,  to  our 
astonishment,  recommended  us  to  go  and  clean  our  faces  and  prepare 
to  drink  some  tea  at  his  table. 

**  Thank  you  very  much,  captain,  we'll  do  that  when  we're  on  shore," 
said  we. 

**  You'll  have  black  figure-heads  and  empty  gizzards,  then,  by  that 
time,"  he  remarked.     We  beheld  him  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  Bible. 

Now,  this  sight  of  the  Bible  gave  me  a  sense  of  personal  security,  and 
a  notion  of  hypocrisy  in  his  conduct  as  well ;  and  perceiving  that  we  had 
conjectured  falsely  as  to  his  meaning  to  cast  us  on  shore  per  ship,  his 
barque  Priscilla,  I  burst  out  in  great  heat,  **  What !  we  are  prisoners  ? 
You  dare  to  detain  us  ?  " 

Temple  chimed  in,  in  a  similar  strain.  Fairly  enraged,  we  flung  at 
him  without  anything  of  what  I  thought  eloquence. 

The  captain  ruminated  up  and  down  the  columns  of  his  Bible. 

I  was  stung  to  feel  that  we  were  Uke  two  small  terriers  baiting  a  huge 
mild  bull.    At  last  he  said,  ^*  The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son." 

''  Oh  I  "  groaned  Temple,  at  the  mention  of  this  worn-out  old  fellow, 
who  has  gone  in  harness  to  tracts  ever  since  he  ate  the  fatted  c«K% 
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Bat  the  captaiu  never  heeded  his  inierraption. 

'<  Young  gentlemen,  I've  finished  it  while  you've  been  barking  at  me. 
If  I'd  had  him  early  in  life  on  hoard  my  vessel,  I  hope  I'm  not  pre- 
samptuous  in  saying — the  Lord  forgive  me  if  I  be  so— I'd  have  stof^ 
his  downward  career — ay,  so ! — ^with  a  trip  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Lord,  young  gentleman,  has  not  thrown  you  into  my  hands  for  no  purpose 
whatsoever.  Thank  him  on  your  knees  to-night,  and  thank  Jofleph 
Douhle,  my  mate,  when  you  rise,  for  he  was  the  instnunent  of  saviBg 
you  from  had  company.  If  this  was  a  vessel  where  you'd  hear  an  oath  or 
smell  the  smell  of  Uquor,  I'd  have  let  you  run  when  there  vras  terra  fixmi 
within  stone's  throw.  I  came  on  board,  I  found  yon  both  asleep,  with 
those  marks  of  dissipation  round  your  eyes,  and  I  swore — in  the  Lord's 
name,  mind  you — ^I'd  help  pluck  you  out  of  the  pit  while  yon  had  none 
but  one  leg  in.  It's  said  1  It's  no  use  harking.  I'm  not  to  be  roused. 
The  devil  in  me  is  chained  hy  the  waist,  and  a  twenty-pound  weight  on  his 
tongue.  With  your  assistance,  I'll  do  the  same  for  the  devil  in  joo. 
Since  you've  had  plenty  of  sleep,  I'll  trouhle  you  to  commit  to  memixy 
the  whole  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  'twizt  now  and  morrow's  sunziae. 
We'll  have  our  commentary  on  it  after  lahour  done.  Labour  you  will  in 
my  vessel,  for  your  soul's  health.  And  let  me  advise  you  not  to  M^  ;  in 
your  situation  talking's  temptation  to  lying.  You'll  do  me  the  obligation 
to  feed  at  my  tahle.  And  when  I  hand  you  hack  to  your  parents,  vhj, 
they'll  thank  me,  if  you  won't.  But  it's  not  thanks  I  look  for :  it's  mj 
hounden  Christian  duty  I  look  to.  I  reckon  a  couple  o'  stray  lambs  eqtaa! 
to  one  lost  sheep." 

The  captain  uplifted  his  arm,  ejaculating  solemnly,  "  By  !  '*  lai 
faltered.    **  You  were  going  to  swear  I  "  said  Temple,  with  savage  di«filf^'' 

**  By  the  blessing  of  Omnipotence  I  I'll  save  a  pair  o'  pups  from 
turning  wolves.     And  I'm  a  weak  mortal  m^,  that's  too  true." 

**  He  was  going  to  swear,"  Temple  muttered  to  me. 

I  considered  the  detection  of  Captain  Welsh's  hypocrisy  unnecessarr, 
almost  a  condescension  towards  familiarity ;  but  the  ire  in  my  bosom  ii'as 
boiling  so,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  roll  out  the  flood  of  eloquence  with 
which  I  was  big.  Soon  after,  I  was  trying  to  bribe  the  man  with  all  my 
money  and  my  watch. 

**  Who  gave  you  that  watch  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Downright  Church  catechism  !  "  muttered  Temple. 

**  My  grandfather,"  said  I. 

The  captain's  head  went  like  a  mechanical  hammer,  to  express  some- 
thing indescribable. 

**  My  grandfather,"  I  continued,  **^vill  pay  you  handsomely  for  any 
service  you  do  to  me  and  my  friend." 

'^  Now,  that's  not  far  off  forging,"  said  the  captain,  in  a  tone  as  much 
as  to  say  we  were  bad  all  over. 

I  saw  the  waters  slide  by  his  cabin-windows.  My  desolation,  my 
humiliation,  my  chained  fury,  tumbled  together.     Out  of  it 
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^*  Captain,  do  behave  to  ns  like  a  gentleman,  and  yon  shall  never 
repent  it.  Onr  relatives  will  be  miserable  about  ns.  They — captain ! — 
they  don*t  know  where  we  are.  We  haven't  even  a  change  of  clothes. 
Of  conrse  we  know  we*re  at  your  mercy,  but  do  behave  like  an  honest 
man.  You  shall  be  paid  or  not,  just  as  yon  please,  for  putting  us  on 
shore,  but  we  shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  you.  Of  course  you  mean 
kindly  to  us  ;  we  see  that '* 

^*  I  thank  the  Lord  for  it  I  "  he  interposed. 

'*Only  you  really  are  under  a  delusion.  It's  extraordinary.  You 
can't  be  quite  in  your  right  senses  about  us  ;  you  must  be — I  don't  mean 
to  speak  disrespectfully — what  we  call  on  shore,  cracked  about  us.  •  .  •" 

**  Doddered,  don't  they  say  in  one  of  the  shires  ? "  he  remarked, 
inquiringly. 

Half-encouraged,  and  in  the  belief  that  I  might  be  getting  eloquent,  I 
appealed  to  his  manliness.  Why  should  he  take  advantage  of  a  couple  of 
boys  ?  I  struck  the  key  of  his  possible  fatherly  feelings  :  What  misery 
were  not  our  friends  suffering  now !  ("  Ay,  a  bucketful  now  saves  an 
ocean  in  time  to  come !  "  he  flung  in  his  word.)  I  bade  him,  with  more 
pathetic  dignity,  reflect  on  the  dreadful  hiatus  in  our  studies. 

''  Is  that  Latin  or  Greek  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  would  not  reply  to  the  cold-blooded  question.  He  said  the  New 
Testament  was  written  in  Greek,  he  knew,  and  happy  were  those  who 
could  read  it  in  the  original. 

**  Well,  and  how  can  we  be  learning  to  read  it  on  board  ship  ?  "  said 
Temple,  an  observation  that  exasperated  me  because  it  seemed  more  to 
the  point  than  my  lengthy  speech,  and  betrayed  that  he  thought  so ; 
however,  I  took  it  up  : 

**  How  can  we  be  graduating  for  our  sphere  in  life.  Captain  Welsh,  on 
board  yoxu:  vessel  ?     Tell  us  that." 

He  played  thumb  and  knuckles  on  his  table.  Just  when  I  was  hoping 
that  good  would  come  of  the  senseless  tune.  Temple  cried, — 

**  Tell  us  what  your  exact  intentions  are,  Captain  Welsh.  What  do 
vou  mean  to  do  with  us  ?  " 

"  Mean  to  take  you  the  voyage  out  and  the  voyage  home,  Providence 
willing,"  said  the  captain,  and  he  rose. 

We  declined  his  offer  of  tea,  though  I  fancy  we  could  have  gnawed  at 
a  bone. 

**  There's  no  compulsion  in  that  matter,"  he  said.  "  You  share  my 
cabin  while  you're  my  guests,  shipmates,  and  apprentices  in  the  path  of 
right  living ;  my  cabin  and  my  substance,  the  same  as  if  you  were  what 
the  north-countrymen  call  bairns  o'  mine  :  I've  none  o'  my  own.  My 
wife  was  a  barren  woman.  I've  none  but  my  old  mother  at  home. 
Have  your  sulks  out,  lads ;  you'll  come  round  Uke  the  Pmcilla  on  a  tack, 
and  discover  you've  made  way  by  it." 

We  quitted  his  cabin,  bowing  stiffly. 

Temple  declared  old  Rippenger  was  better  than  this  canting  X!^*^*^* 
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The  sea  was  aronnd  ns,  a  distant  yellow  twinkle  telling  of  land. 

*'  His  wife  a  barren  woman !  what's  that  to  ns !  "  Temple  went  co 
exploding  at  intervals.  **  So  was  Sarah.  His  cabin  and  his  substanee! 
He  talks  more  like  a  preacher  than  a  sailor.  I  should  like  to  see  him  in 
a  storm !  He's  no  sailor  at  all.  His  men  hate  him.  It  wouldn't  be 
difficult  to  get  np  a  mutiny  on  board  this  ship.  Richie,  I  understand  the 
whole  plot :  he*s  in  want  of  cabin-boys.  The  fellow  has  impressed  os. 
We  shall  have  to  serve  till  we  touch  land.  Thank  God,  there's  a  Britiih 
consul  everywhere ;     I  say  that  seriously.     I  love  my  country ;  may  she 

always  be  powerful !     My  life  is  always  at  her did  you  feel  this 

pitch  of  the  ship  ?  Of  all  the  names  ever  given  to  a  Tessel,  I  do  tlml 
Priscilla  is  without  exception  the  most  utterly  detestable.  Oh!  tha 
again.     No,  it  *11  be  too  bad,  Richie,  if  we're  beaten  in  this  way." 

**  If  you  are  beaten,**  said  I,  scarcely  venturing  to  speak  lest  I  shook 
cry  or  be  sick. 

We  both  felt  that  the  vessel  was  conspiring  to  ruin  our  self-re^ied 
I  set  my  head  to  think  as  hard  as  possible  on  Latin  Terses  (my  instifid 
must  have  drawn  me  to  them  as  to  a  species  of  intellectual  biscuit  steeped 
in  spirit,  tough,  and  comforting,  and  fundamentally  opposed  to  exiitiBg 
circumstances,  otherwise  I  cannot  account  for  the    attraction).    TIkj 
helped  me  for  a  time  ;  they  kept  off  self-pity,  and  kept  the  machineiy  d 
the  mind  at  work.     They  lifted  me,  as  it  were,  to  an  upper  floor  removed 
from  the  treacherously  sighing  Priscilla.     But  I  came  down  quickly  litk 
a  crash  ;  no  dexterous  management  of  my  mental  resources  could  strev 
from  the  hcmp-likc  smell  of  the  ship,  nor  would  leaning  over  the  tifii^ 
nor  lying  curled  under  a  tarpaulin.     The  sailors  heaped  pilot-coats  ca  v. 
It  was  a  bad  ship,  they  said,  to  be  sick  on  board  of,  for  no  such  thii^ii 
brandy  was  allowed  in  the  old  FrisciUa.     Still  I  am  suro  I  tasted  soar 
before  I  fell  into  a  state  of  semi-insensibility.     As  in  a   trance  I  heird 
Temple's  moans,  and  the  captain's  voice  across  the  gustj  wind,  and  the 
forlorn  crunching  of  the  ship  down  great  waves.     The  captain's  figure 
was  sometimes  stooping  over  us,   more  great-coats  were    piled  on  us: 
sometimes  the  wind  whistled  thinner  than  one  fancies  the    shrieks  of 
creatures  dead  of  starvation  and  restless,  that   spend   their  souls  in  t 
shriek  as  long  as  they  can  hold  it  on,  say  nursery-maids ;  the  ship  made 
a  truce  with  the  waters  and  grunted ;  we  took  two  or  three  playful  blows, 
we  were  drenched  with  spray,  uphill  we  laboured,  we  caught  the  moon  in 
a  net  of  rigging,  away  we  plunged ;  we  mounted  to  plunge  again  and 
again.     I  reproached  the  vessel  in  argument  for  some  imaginary  incon- 
sistency.    Memory  was  like  a  heavy  barrel  on  my  breast,  rolling  with 
the  sea. 
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CHAPTER   Xin. 

We  condcot  seveual  learned  AROuaBNTa  wrru  tub 
Captain  of  the  Piiiecii-u. 

rAPTAIN    WELSH    Boon 

qaered  us.   The  latest 

meal  we  had  eaten  was  on 

i  frosty  common  under 

the  fij-trees,    Ailer  a  tre- 

!  mendona   fast,   with  sea' 

ckness  supervcnitig,  the 

_  ^gs  and  bacon,  and  plea- 

-^^^^  sant  benevolent  ■  smelling 

.  tea  on  the  Captain's  table 

note    things    not   to    ho 

res  sted  hy  two   healthy 

1  oys  who  had  pteviouBly 

tnpped  and  faced  bnckota 

f  maddouing  ice-cold  aalt- 

ftter,  daahed  at  us  by  a 

j:  jolly  sailor.  An  open  mind 

■  for  new  improesions  came 

with  the  warmth  of  our 

'   elolLoB.      Wo  atu,  hearing  within   ns   the   aoiils  of  injured  innocents; 

aeverthelese,  we  were  tbaukful,  and,  to  the  capl(^'a  Grace,  a  long  one, 

1  bowed  heads  decently.     It  was  a  glorious  breakfast,  for  which  land 

and  sea  bad  prepared  as  in  nbont  equal  degrees :  I  confess,  my  feelmgs 

when  1  JTUnped  out  of  the  cabin  were  ahuoat  thoao  o^  o'qisVoi:^.  «&«* 
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ilk  and  □uderBtcuidiug.  Temple  and  I  took  cwusel.  Wft 
Bolkiug  would  be  ridiculous,  unmanl;,  nngenUemxnly.  The 
QS  fast,  as  if  wo  wei'o  under  a  lion's  paw ;  he  waa  flvid«ati]r  ft 
meaning  man,  a  fanatic  doladed  conccming  oar  characten :  the  lupi 
PmciUa  was  bound  for  a  Genuan  port,  and  Bhoold  arrivu  then  b  i  iff 
days, — why  not  run  the  voyage  morrily  since  wo  were  treated  «iUi  la^ 
nesB '?  Neither  the  si^uiro  nor  Temple's  Either  eonld  compUia  et « 
conduct ;  we  wore  simply  victima  of  an  error  tliat  was  iLSSistuig  U  Itl 
knowledge  of  the  world,  a  youth's  proper  auibitiOD.  "  Anil  wt'n  Mt 
going  to  be  starved,"  said  Temple. 

I  smiled,  thinlcing  I  perceived  the  ntasan  vhj  I  had  bHeA  tn  nj 
oration  overuigbt ;  so  1  determined  that  on  no  future  oeci»ion  would  I  It 
pride  stand  in  the  way  of  provender.  Breakfast  had  comphiUdy  inasSoiiOii 
MB.  We  held  it  due  to  ourselves  that  we  should  detmiud  ezpUnatsB 
from  Joseph  Double,  the  mate,  and  theu,  after  hearing  Lim  famish  \im 
with  a  cordial  alacrity  to  which  wc  might  have  attached  nn1imi<-*j  tn- 
deuce  had  he  uot  protested  against  our  di'eaming  him  to  hare  eapplitd  U 
rum -and -water  on  board,  we  wrote  our  names  and  addresses  tn  At 
captain's  log-book,  and  immediately  ask^  p^nnissioa  to  go  to  the  ■§*- 
head.  He  laughed.  Out  of  his  cabio  there  was  no  smack  of  the  fnt^ 
in  him.  His  men  said  he  was  a  stout  seaman,  mad  oo  tbti  snlijeet  of  gn( 
and  girls.  ^Vhy,  it  was  on  account  of  grog  and  girls  that  be  was  gtrnf 
us  this  dish  of  salt-water  to  purify  us  I  Grog  and  giiU  1  cried  wo.  T> 
vowed  upon  our  honour  as  gentlemen  we  had  tasted  grx>g  for  the  first  tiw 
in  our  lives  on  board  the  Priscilla.  How  about  tho  girls  ?  they  «kd- 
We  informed  them  we  knew  none  but  ^rls  who  were  ladies.  ThenofO 
one  sailor  nodded,  one  sent  up  a  crow,  ooe  said  the  misfbrtuiie  of  HwaK 
lay  iu  all  girls  being  such  precious  fino  Indies  ;  aud  oDe  opoki 
fully  blank  language,  he  accused  as  of  treating  the  Priacilht  ii 
for  the  entertainment  of  lad  company,  staling  that  he  had  liel{i 
me  aud  my  associates  from  the  shore  lo  the  ship.  "  Poor  3klr. 
says  he ;  "  there  was  only  onu  way  for  hlui  to  jump  yon 
gentlemen  out  o'  that  snapdragon  bowl  you  was  in — 
so  he  'ticed  yon  on  board  wi'  the  halt  yon  wa$  swaUoviug, 
making  the  devil  serve  the  Lord's  turn.  And  I'll  rrmoiubor 
for  I  yielded  to  swearing,  and  drank  too  I "  The  other  sailurB 
Ungkler. 

I  tipped  them,  not  to  appear  o&endod  by  (heir  saspioioDB. 
them  all  hypocrites,  aud  were  as  much  In  error  as  if  we  1»4  t 
all  honest. 

Things  went  fairly  well  with  the  exception  of  the  lessons  Ii 
Our  work  was  mere  playing  at   sailoring,  helpbg  fori  sailg, 
study  charts,  citrty  messages,  and  such  like.     Teuplo  madi 
shrewdly  omphutJc  to  explain  to  the  captain  that  wo  liked  tfa*  « 
that  such  lessons  as  these  out  of  Scripture  wore  what  the  f 
Btwta  wero  onimmed  with. 
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"  Such  lessons  as  these,  maybe,  don't  have  the  meaning  on  land  they 
get  to  have  on  the  high  seas/'  replied  the  captain:  **  and  those  youngsters 
you  talk  of  were  not  called  in  to  throw  a  light  on  passages ;  for  I  may 
teach  you  ship's  business  aboard  my  barque,  but  we're  all  children  inside 
the  Book." 

He  groaned  heartily  to  hear  that  our  learning  lay  in  the  direction  of 
Pagan  gods  and  goddesses,  and  heathen  historians  and  poets  ;  adding,  it 
was  not  new  to  him,  and  perhaps  that  was  why  the  world  was  as  it  was. 
Nor  did  he  wonder,  he  said,  at  our  running  from  studies  of  those  filthy 
writings  loose  upon  London;  it  was  as  natural  as  dunghill  steam. 
Temple  pretended  he  was  forced  by  the  captain's'  undue  seyerity  to 
defend  Ycnus  ;  he  said,  I  thought  rather  wittily,  **  Sailors  ought  to  have  a 
respect  for  her,  for  she  was  bom  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  she  steered 
straight  for  land,  so  she  must  have  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  navigation." 
But  the  captain  answered  none  the  less  keenly,  **  She  had  her  idea  of 
navigating,  as  the  devil  of  mischief  always  has,  in  the  direction  where 
there's  most  to  corrupt;  and,  my  lad,  she  teaches  the  navigation  that 
leads  to  the  bottom  beneath  us." 

He  might  be  right,  still  our  mien  was  evil  in  reciting  the  lessons  from 
Scripture ;  and  though  Captain  Welsh  had  intelligence  we  could  not  drill 
into  it  the  how  and  the  why  of  the  indignity  we  experienced.     We  had 
rather  he  had  been  a  savage  captain,  to  have  braced  our  spirits  to  sturdy 
resistance,  instead  of  a  mild,  good-humoured  man  of  kind  intentions,  who 
lent  us  his  linen  to  wear,  fed  us  at  his  table,  and  taxed  our  most  gentle- 
manly feelings  to  find  excuses  for  him.     Our  way  of  revenging  ourselves 
becomingly  was  to  laud  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  as  if  they  had  possession 
of  our  souls  and  touched  the  fountain  of  worship.     Whenever  Captain 
Welsh  exclaimed,  "  Well  done,"  or  the  equivalent,  "  That's  an  idea," 
we  referred  him  to  Plutarch  for  our  great  exemplar.    It  was  Alcibiades 
gracefully  consuming  his  black  broth  that  won  the  captain's  thanks  for 
theological  acuteness,  or  the  young  Telemachus  suiting  his  temper  to 
the  dolphin's  moods,  since  he  must  somehow  get  on  shore  on  the 
dolphin's  back.     Captain  Welsh  could  not  perceive  in  Temple  the  per- 
soidfier  of  Alcibiades,  nor  Telemachus  in  me ;  but  he  was  aware  of  an 
obstinate  obstruction  behind  our  compliance.    This  he  called  the  devil 
curled  like  a  snake  in  its  winter  sleep.     He  hurled  texts  at  it  openly,  or 
slyly  dropped  a  particularly  heavy  one,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  it  with  a 
death-blow.   We  beheld  him  poring  over  his  Bible  for  texts  that  should  be 
sovereign  medicines  for  us,  deadly  for  the  devil  within  us.    Consequently, 
we  were  on  the  defensive :  bits  of  Cicero,  bits  of  Seneca,  soundly  and  nobly 
moral,  did  service  on  behalf  of  Paganism ;  we  remembered  them  certainly 
almost  as  if  an  imp  had  brought  them  from  afar.    Nor  had  we  any  desire 
to  be  in  opposition  to  the  cause  he  supported.     What  we  were  opposed 
to  was  the  dogmatic  arrogance  of  a  just  but  ignorant  man,  who  had  his 
one  specific  for  everything,  and  saw  mortal  sickness  in  all  other  remedkioL 
or  recreations.    Temple  said  to  him, — 
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"  If  tlie  Arclibishop  of  Caaterbury  were  to  tell  me  OkcIe 
nutbors  aro  ba<l  for  ue,  I  sbonld  listen  to  bis  r«iDarka, 
scholar :  be  knows  the  longaages,  and  kiio\TB  irbat  tli^ 

Cartnin  Wolsb  replied, — 

•*  If  tbo  ArcLhishop  o'  Cnnlcrbiiry  Bailed  the  eefi,  ami  lived 
Alley,  Watereido,  nhcu  on  shore,  and  so  fult  what  it  is  to  toss  oalofVt 
tbo  wares  o'  perdition,  he'd  naderstaiid  the  value  of  a  big,  elettD,  v^ 
manned,  well-provisioned  ebip,  iuetcad  o'  yonr  galliots  tri'  gaodj' stiU, 
yoar  bargea  that  can't  rise  to  &  eea,  yonr  yachts  tlial  ran  to  port  lika 
mother's  pete  at  first  pipe  o'  the  storm,  yonr  trim-built  vrberrles." 

"  So  yoa'd  have  only  one  sort  of  vessel  afloat !  "*  said  I.  *'  Tbcn'i 
the  difference  of  a  man  who's  a  scholar." 

"  I'd  have,"  said  tbe  captain,  "  eveiy  lad  like  yon,  my  lad,  tniinei  ii 
the  big  ship,  and  he  wouldn't  capsize,  and  be  found  betrayed  bv  Us  li^ 
timbers  as  I  found  you.  Serve  yonr  apprenliceship  in  the  Lord's  Hknt- 
deciker  ;  then  to  command  what  you  may." 

'•  No,  no,  Captain  'Wolsh,"  saj-s  Temple  :  "yon  must  grind  at  LA 
and  Greek  when  you're  a  chick,  or  you  won't  over  maaler  th«  raditMott. 
Upon  my  honour,  I  declare  it's  tbe  tnith,  you  mnst.  If  yoa'd  like  to  I17. 
and  are  of  a  mind  for  a  go  at  Greek,  we'll  do  our  best  to  help  yoD  QuM^ 
the  aorists.  It  looks  harder  than  Latin,  but  afl«r  a  start  it's  bwR 
Only,  I'm  afimd  your  three-decker's  apprenticeship  '11  stand  in  yonr  wtj.' 

"  Greek's  to  be  done  for  mo ;  I  can  pay  clever  gentlomeii  for  datg 
Greek  for  me,"  said  tbo  eaplsin.  "The  knowledgo  and  the  low  rf 
virtue  I  must  do  for  mynelf ;  and  not  to  be  wrecked,  I  mnst  du  it  oariy." 

"  Well,  that's  neither  learning  nor  human  nature,"  said  I. 

"  It's  tbe  knowledge  o'  the  right  rules  for  human  nature,  mv  lii4." 

"  Would  you  kidcap  youngsters  to  serve  in  your  ship,  captain  ?  " 

"  I'd  bless  the  wind  that  blew  them  there,  foul  or  not,  my  Ud." 

"  And  there  they'd  stick  when  you  bad  them,  captain  ?  " 

"  I'd  think  it  was  tbo  Lord's  will  they  should  stick  tti«re  awhile,  Dv 
lad — yes." 

"  And  what  of  their  parents  ?  " 

"  Yoimgsters  out  like  gossanmrs  on  a  wind,  iheiF  parmta  an  when 
they  BOW  themselves,  my  lad." 

"  I  caU  that  bard  on  the  real  parents,  Cnptain  Wclali,"  said  Tcmjda. 

"  It's  harder  on  Providence  when  parents  breed  that  kind  o'  G^ 
creatnre,  my  lad." 

We  were  all  getting  excited,  talking  our  best,  such  ai  it  was ;  tliC 
captain  leaning  over  his  side  of  tbe  table,  clasping  his  hutds  i^-mtfintina- 
ally  pruBcber-like ;  we  on  our  side  supportlug  our  cluns 
quick  to  be  at  him.     Temple  was  brilliant ;  he  wanted  to  eeoy 
captain,  and  avowed  it. 

"  For,"  said  ho,  "  yon're  not  Uko  one  of  those  Inut-fiJIowa. 
a  man  wo  con  respect,  a  good  seaman,  uiastof  uf  your  ahip,  ami  tHHi^i 
and  no  nrewing  SMicUaiowoo.aiia8ft,  and  w<j  can  ^ 
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mistake  as  to  us  two  ;  but  now,  there's  my  &ther  at  home — ^he's  a  good 
man,  but  he's  a  man  of  the  world,  and  reads  his  classics  and  his  Bible, 
He's  none  the  worse  for  it,  I  assure  you." 

<<  Where  was  his  son  the  night  of  the  fog  ?  "  said  the  captain. 

<*  Well,  he  happened  to  be  out  in  it." 

"  Where'd  he  be  now  but  for  one  o'  my  men  ?  " 

"  Who  can  answer  that.  Captain  Welsh  ?  " 

"  I  can,  my  lad — stewing  in  an  ante-room  of  hell-gates,  I  verily 
believe." 

Temple  sighed  at  the  captain's  infatuation,  and  said, — 

''  I'll  tell  you  of  a  fellow  at  our  school  named  Drew ;  he  was  old 
Bippenger's  best  theological  scholar — always  got  the  prize  for  theology. 
Well,  he  was  a  confirmed  sneak.  I've  taken  him  into  a  comer  and  described 
the  torments  of  dying  to  him,  and  his  look  was  disgusting — ^he  broke  out 
in  a  clammy  sweat.  *  Don't,  don't  I '  he'd  cry.  *  You're  just  the  fellow 
to  suffer  intensely,'  I  told  him.  And  what  was  his  idea  of  escaping  it  ? 
Why,  by  learning  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
by  heart !  His  idea  of  Judgment  Day  was  old  Bippenger's  half-yearly 
examination.     These  are  facts,  you  know.  Captain  Welsh." 

I  testified  to  them  briefly. 

The  captain  said  a  curious  thing :  **  I'll  make  an  appointment  with 
you  in  leviathan's  jaws  the  night  of  a  storm,  my  lad." 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Temple. 

<'  The  Lord  send  it !  "  exclaimed  the  captain. 

His  head  was  bent  forward,  and  he  was  gazing  up  into  his  eyebrows. 

Before  we  knew  that  anything  was  coming,  he  was  out  on  a  narrative 
of  a  scholar  of  one  of  the  Universities.  Our  ears  were  indifferent  to  the 
young  man's  career  from  the  heights  of  fortune  to  delirium  tremens  down 
the  cataract  of  brandy,  until  the  captain  spoke  of  a  dark  night  on  the  Pool 
of  the  Thames  ;  and  here  his  voice  struggled,  and  we  tried  hard  to  catch 
the  thread  of  the  tale.  Two  men*  and  a  girl  were  in  a  boat.  The  men 
fought,  the  girl  shrieked,  the  boat  was  upset,  the  three  were  drowned. 

All  this  came  so  suddenly  that  nothing  but  the  captain's  heavy  thump 
of  his  fist  on  the  table  kept  us  from  laughing. 

He  was  quite  unable  to  relate  the  tale,  and  we  had  to  gather  it  from 
his  exclamations.  One  of  the  men  was  mate  of  a  vessel  lying  in  the  Pool, 
having  only  cast  anchor  that  evening ;  the  girl  was  his  sweetheart ;  the 
other  man  had  once  been  a  fine  young  University  gentleman,  and  had 
become  an  outfitter's  drunken  agent.  The  brave  sailor  had  nourished 
him  often  when  on  shore,  and  he,  with  the  fluent  tongue  which  his  college 
had  trimmed  for  him,  had  led  the  girl  to  sin  during  her  lover's  absence. 
Howsoever,  they  put  off  together  to  welcome  him  on  his  arrival,  never 
suspecting  that  their  secret  had  been  whispered  to  Bobert  Welsh  before- 
hand. Howsoever,  Bobert  gave  them  hearty  greeting,  and  down  to  th^ 
cabin  they  went,  and  there  sat  drinking  up  to  midnight ; — 
«  Three  lost  souls  | "  8ai4  the  captaiii. 
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He  bowed  again,  with  excnses,  talked  of  the  plaj,  and  ielegnplied  to 
a  lady  Bitting  in  a  box  fronting  ns.  I  saw  that  she  wrote  on  a  Blip  of 
paper ;  Bbe  beckoned ;  the  gentleman  quitted  hb,  and  soon  after  placed  a 
twisted  note  in  my  hand.     It  ran  : — 

*'  Miss  Goodwin  (whose  Christian  name  is  Clara)  wishes  very  rnneh  to 
know  how  it  has  fared  with  Mr.  Harry  lUchmond  since  he  left  Yenioe.** 

I  pushed  past  a  number  of  discontented  knees,  trying,  on  my  way  to 
her  box,  to  recollect  her  yividly,  but  I  could  barely  recollect  her  at  tD, 
until  I  had  sat  beside  her  five  minutes.  Colonel  Goodwin  was  asleep  in  a 
comer  of  the  box.  Awakened  by  the  sound  of  his  native  tongue,  be 
recognized  me  immediately. 

*'  On  your  way  to  your  father  ?  **  he  said,  as  he  shook  my  hand. 

I  thought  it  amazing  he  should  guess  that  in  Germany. 

**  Do  you  know  where  he  is,  sir  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  We  saw  him,"  replied  the  colonel ;  "  when  was  it,  Clara  ?  A  week 
or  ten  days  ago." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Goodwin  ;  "  we  will  talk  of  that  by-and-by."  And 
she  overflowed  with^comments  on  my  personal  appearance,  and  plied  m^ 
with  questions,  but  would  answer  none  of  mine. 

I  fetched  Temple  into  the  box  to  introduce  him.  We  were  introdiued 
in  turn  to  Captain  Malet,  the  gentleman  who  had  accosted  me  below. 

**  You  understand  German,  then  ?  "  said  Miss  Goodwin. 

She  stared  at  hearing  that  we  knew  only  the  word  Ja^  for  it  made  oar 
presence  in  Germany  unaccountable. 

**  The  most  dangerous  word  of  all,"  said  Colonel  Goodwin,  and  begged 
us  always  to  repeat  after  it  the  negative  nein  for  an  antidote. 

''You  have  both  seen  my  father?"  I  whispered  to  Miss  Goodwin; 
**  both  ?  We  have  been  separated.  Do  tell  me  eveiything.  Don*t  look 
at  the  stage — they  speak  such  nonsense.  How  did  you  remember  me  1 
How  happy  I  am  to  have  met  you  I  Oh,  I  haven*t  forgotten  the  gondolas 
and  the  striped  posts,  and  stali  and  the  other  word ;  but  soon  after  ire 
were  separated,  and  I  haven't  seen  him  since.** 

She  touched  her  father's  arm.  ^ 

**  At  ODco,  if  you  like,*'  said  he,  jumping  up  erect. 

**  In  Germany,  was  it  ?  "  I  persisted. 

She  nodded  gravely  and  leaned  softly  on  my  arm  while  we  marched  oat 
of  the  theatre  to  her  hotel — I  in  such  a  state  of  happiness  onderlyiog 
bewilderment  and  strong  expectation  that  I  should  have  cried  oat  load  hid 
not  pride  in  my  partner  restrained  me.  At  her  tea-table  I  narrated  the 
whole  of  my  adventures  backwards  to  the  time  of  our  parting  in  Yeniee, 
hurrying  it  over  as  quick  as  I  could,  with  the  breathless  termination, 
"And  now?" 

They  had  an  incomprehensible  reluctance  to  perform  their  part  of  the 
implied  compact.  Miss  Goodwin  looked  at  Captain  Malet.  He  took  his 
leave.  Then  she  said,  ''How  glad  I  am  you  have  dropped  that  odioot 
name  of  Eoy  I    Papa  and  I  have  talked  of  you  frequently — IMeaij  ntj 
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often.     I  meant  to  write  to  yon,  Harry  Bichmond.    I  shonld  have  done  it 
the  moment  we  returned  to  England/' 

**  Yon  must  know,'*  said  the  colonel,  "  that  I  am  an  amateur  inspector 
of  fortresses,  and  my  poor  Clara  has  to  trudge  the  Continent  with  me  to 
pick  up  the  latest  inventions  in  artillery  and  other  matters,  for  which  I 
got  no  thanks  at  head-quarters — but  it's  one  way  of  serving  one's  country 
when  the  steel  lies  rusting.  We  are  now  for  home  by  way  of  Paris.  I 
hope  that  you  and  your  friend  will  give  us  your  company.  I  will  see  this 
Captain  Welsh  of  yours  before  we  start.  Clara,  you  decided  on  di*agging 
me  to  the  theatre  to-night  with  your  usual  admirable  instinct." 

I  reminded  Miss  Goodwin  of  my  father  being  in  Germany. 

**  Yes,  he  is  at  one  of  the  Courts,,  a  long  distance  from  here,"  she  said, 
rapidly.  "  And  you  came  by  accident  in  a  merchant- ship  I  You  are  one 
of  those  who  are  marked  for  extraordinary  adventures.  Confess :  yon 
would  have  set  eyes  on  me,  and  not  known  me.  It's  a  miracle  that  I 
should  meet  my  little  friend  Harry — little  no  longer,  my  friend  all  the 
same,  are  you  not  ?  " 

I  hoped  so  ardently. 

She  with  great  urgency  added,  "  Then  come  with  ns.  Prove  that  you 
put  faith  in  our  friendship." 

In  desperation,  I  exclaimed,  **  But  I  must,  I  must  hear  of  my  father." 

She  turned  to  consult  the  colonel's  face. 

''Certainly,"  he  said,  and  eulogized  a  loving  son.  '<  Clara  will  talk 
to  you.  I'm  for  bed.  What  was  the  name  of  the  play  we  saw  this 
evening  ?     Oh  I  Struensee,  to  be  sure.     We  missed  the  sca£fold." 

He  wished  us  good-night  on  an  appointment  of  the  hour  for  breakfast, 
and  ordered  beds  for  us  in  the  hotel. 

Miss  Goodwin  commenced  :  **  But  really  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you, 
or  very  little.  You  know,  papa  has  introductions  everywhere ;  we  are 
like  Continental  people,  and  speak  a  variety  of  languages,  and  I  am 
almost  a  foreigner,  we  are  so  much  abroad  ;  but  I  do  think  English  boys 
should  be  educated  at  home  :  I  hope  you'll  go  to  an  English  college." 

Noticing  my  painful  look,  "  We  saw  him  at  the  Court  of  the  Prince  of 
Eppenwelzen,"  she  said,  as  if  her  brows  ached.  **  He  is  very  kindly 
treated  there ;  he  was  there  some  weeks  ago.  The  place  lies  out  in  the 
Hanover  direction,  far  from  here.  He  told  us  that  you  were  with  your 
grandfather,  and  I  must  see  Biversley  Grange,  and  the  truth  is  you  must 
take  me  there.  I  suspect  you  have  your  peace  to  make ;  perhaps  I  shall 
help  you  and  be  a  true  Peribanou.  We  go  over  Amsterdam,  the  Hague, 
Brussels,  and  you  shall  see  the  battlefield,  Paris,  straight  to  London. 
Yes,  you  are  fickle  ;  you  have  not  once  called  me  Peribanou." 

Her  voluble  rattling  succeeded  in  fencing  off  my  questions  before  I  could 
exactly  shape^  them,  as  I  staggered  from  blind  to  blind  idea,  now  thinking 
of  the  sombre-red  Bench,  and  now  of  the  German  prince's  Court. 

''  Won't  you  tell  me  any  more  to-night  ?  "  I  said,  when  she  paused. 

« Indeed  I  have  not  any  more  to  tell/'  she  assured  m^« 
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It  was  oleftT  to  me  that  she  had  joined  the  mystorions  It^gae  a0UB 
mj  futher.  I  begau  to  have  a  choking  id  the  throat.  I  tlunkad  bvud 
wished  her  good-night,  while  I  was  still  capable  of  smiUog. 

At  my  next  interview  with  Colonel  Gooilwia  he  spoke  prompUf  <a  fia 
Buliject  of  my  wandcnnga.  I  was  of  an  age,  he  said,  to  know  tuj  •*! 
interests.  No  doubt  filial  affection  was  excellent  in  its  way,  bot  m  6rt  1 
was  highly  qaestionable  whether  my  father  wag  etill  at  tha  caatt  of  tka 
Gorman  priiice  ;  my  father  bad  stated  that  he  meant  to  visit  En^uitt 
obtain  an  interview  with  his  son,  and  I  might  miss  him  hj  a  ]un» 
KOftiiim  chase  over  Germ.iny.  And  besides,  was  I  not  oSi:adicf  » 
grandfather  and  my  aimt,  to  i;vhom  I  owed  bo  ranch  f  He  a|>|^drf  h 
my  warmest  feelings  on  their  behalf.  This  was  joet  the  momeat,  be  nit 
when  there  was  a  tnnung-point  in  my  fortunes.  He  eoold  Msara  at 
most  earnestly  that  I  should  do  no  good  by  knocking  at  thta  prinee'e  dam 
and  have  nothing  bat  bittemesa  if  I  did  in  tbo  end  discorei  mT  Uhr- 
"  Surely  yon  nnderatand  the  advantages  of  being  bred  »  gcntlMiiMiT* 
he  womid  tip.  "  Under  your  grandfather's  care  yon  hare  »  txntr  bete 
you,  a  fine  fortone  in  prospect,  everything  a  young  man  eui  «M  fib  I 
And  I  mnst  tell  you  candidly,  yoa  nm  great  ridi  of  miestBg 
thiufjs  by  hnnting  yoar  father  to  earth.  Give  yont^elf  a 
reSect  on  it." 

"  I  have,"  I  cried.     "  1  have  come  out  lo  find  liiwi,  and  I 

The  colonel    renewed  his   argaments  and  persuasions  until 
worn  out.     I  thanked  him  continually  fur  his  kindoeKS.     Oara 
besought  me  in  a  surprising  mamier  to  accompany  her  to  En| 
herself  Ferihanon,  and  with  that  name  conjared  op  my  fathor 
in  his  breathmg  form.     She  said  as  her  father  had  dono,  that  I 
on  now  to  decide  npon  my  future  :  she  had  a  presentiment  that 
eonte  to  me  of  my  unchecked  headstrong  will,  nhJch  she 
terming  it  a  true  but  reckless  affection:  she  believed  sbo  had  b«a 
my  path  to  prove  herself  a  serviceable  friend,  a  Peribaivoii  of 
who  would  not  expect  me  to  marry  her  when  she  had  earned  my 

They  set  Temple  on  me,  and  that  was  very  funny.  To  hear  Uu  wili 
his  "I  say,  Hichie,  come,  perhaps  it's  as  well  to  know  whore  a  tUq( 
should  stop  ;  your  father  knows  you're  at  Riveraley,  and  fao'U  be  afUr  na 
when  convenient ;  and  just  fancy  the  eqnire  I  "  wna  tan^ablo.  Ha  kiJ 
some  nniiety  to  be  home  again,  or  at  least  at  Itireraloy.  I  otttn^  him  to 
Uiss  Goodwin. 

She  reproached  me  and  coaxed  me ;  she  was  esoecding^  swM. 
<■  Well,"  she  said,  in  an  odd  resigned  fashion,  "  neat  a  di^  with  tu  (  «ffl 
you  refuse  me  that  ?  " 

I  consented  ;  she  knew  not  with  what  fretful oenit.  We  wmt  oat  ta 
gaze  at  the  shops  and  edifices,  and  I  bought  two  tight  liogs  for  allDfi^ 
over  the  sfaonlder,  two  nightshirts,  tooth-brushes,  and  poeket-eiimb*^  ml 
a  largo  map  of  Uemuiny,  By  dint  of  vehement  cntreatiM  I  IH  ber  ta 
point  lo  tlie  tanritoiy  of  the  Prlnoo  of  Eppcuwolam-Barkold.     "Ha 
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income  is  rather  less  than  that  of  your  grandfather,  friend  Harry/*  she 
remarked.  I  doated  on  the  spot  until  I  could  have  dropped  my  finger  on 
it  hlindfold. 

Two  or  three  pitched  hattles  brought  us  to  a  friendly  arrangement. 
The  colonel  exacted  my  promise  that  if  I  saw  my  father  at  Sarkeld  in 
Eppenwelzen  I  would  not  stay  with  him  longer  than  seven  days ;  and  that 
if  he  was  not  there  I  would  journey  home  forthwith.  When  I  had 
yielded  the  promise  frankly  on  my  honour,  he  introduced  me  to  a  banker 
of  the  city,  who  agreed  to  furnish  me  money  to  carry  me  on  to  England  in 
case  I  should  require  it.  A  diligence  engaged  to  deliver  me  within  a  few 
miles  of  Sarkeld.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  aunt  Dorothy,  telling  her  facts, 
and  one  to  the  squire,  beginning,  **  We  were  caught  on  our  arrival  in 
London  by  the  thickest  fog  ever  remembered,"  as  if  it  had  been  settled  on 
my  departure  from  Riversley  tnat  Temple  and  I  were  bound  for  London. 
Miss  Goodwin  was  my  post-bag.  She  said  when  we  had  dined,  about 
two  hours  before  the  starting  of  the  diligence,  **  Don't  you  think  you 
ought  to  go  and  wish  that  captain  of  the  vessel  you  sailed  in  good-by  ?  *' 
I  fell  into  her  plot  so  far  as  to  walk  down  to  the  quays  on  the  river- side 
and  reconnoitre  the  ship.  But  there  I  saw  my  prison.  I  kissed  my  hand 
to  Captain  Welsh's  mainmast  rather  ironically,  though  not  without  regard 
for  him.  Miss  Goodwin  lifted  her  eyelids  at  our  reappearance.  As  she 
made  no  confession  of  her  treason  I  did  not  accuse  her,  and  perhaps  it 
was  owing  to  a  movement  of  her  conscience  that  at  our  parting  she  drew 
me  to  her  near  enough  for  a  kiss  to  come  of  itself. 

Four-and-twenty  German  words  of  essential  service  to  a  traveller  in 
Germany  constituted  our  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  these  were  on 
paper  transcribed  by  Miss  Goodwin's  own  hand.  In  the  gloom  of  the 
diligence,  packed  between  Germans  of  a  size  that  not  even  Tacitus  had 
prepared  me  for,  smoked  over  from  all  sides,  it  was  a  fascinating  study. 
Temple  and  I  exchanged  the  paper  half-hourly  while  the  light  lasted. 
When  that  had  fled,  nothing  was  left  us  to  combat  the  sensation  that  we 
were  in  the  depths  of  a  manure-bed,  for  the  windows  were  closed,  the 
tobacco-smoke  thickened,  the  hides  of  animals  wrapping  our  immense  com- 
panions reeked  ;  fire  occasionally  glowed  in  their  pipe-bowls ;  they  were 
silent,  and  gave  out  smoke  and  heat  incessantly,  like  inanimate  forces  of 
nature.  I  had  most  fantastic  ideas, — ^that  I  had  taken  root  and  ripened, 
and  must  expect  my  head  to  drop  off  at  any  instant ;  that  I  was  deep 
down,  wedged  in  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth.  But  I  need  not  repeat 
them  :  they  were  accurately  translated  in  imagination  from  my  physical 
miseries.  The  dim  revival  of  light,  when  I  had  well  nigh  ceased  to  hope 
for  it,  showed  us  all  like  malefactors  imperfectly  hanged,  or  wretches  in  a 
cabin  under  water.  I  had  one  colossus  bulging  over  my  shoulder; 
Temple  was  blotted  out.  His  face,  emergmg  from  beneath  a  block  of 
curly  bearskin,  was  like  that  of  one  frozen  in  wonderment.  Outside  there 
was  a  melting  snow  on  the  higher  hills ;  the  clouds  over  them  grew  steel- 
blue.    We  were  going  through  a  valley  in  a  fir-forest* 
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Bowls  of  hot  coffee  &nd  milt,  nitb  white  rolls  of  bread  to  dip  in  that, 
refroslicd  ub  at  a  forest  inn.  For  some  minutrs  after  the  meal  "lemfietai 
I  tallied  lilce  iotcrcliangiug  pafis  of  steam,  bnt  sood  sabsided  to  our  sttlif 
fit.  The  pipes  were  lit  sgaiD.  'What  we  heard  soonded  like  a  Ungi^ 
of  the  rocks  and  caves,  and  roots  placked  up,  a  language  of  gloBoBl 
fenatiiig  ;  the  word  ja  was  like  a  door  always  an  the  lii&ge  in  erery  iMnilL 
Diiinpy  children,  balkj  men,  compressed  old  womea  iriUi  b«k«d  f^H, 
and  comical  squat  dogs,  kept  tbe  villagea  partly  alivo.  VTa  obwrnd  w 
young  nrcliiu  sitting  on  a  stone  opposite  a  dog,  and  bo  and  tlie  dog  toek 
alternate  biles  off  a  platter- ahnped  cake,  big  enough  to  require  boUl  In 
bnnda  to  bold  it.  Whether  the  dog  ever  snapped  more  Uian  his  dun 
was  matter  of  speculation  to  us.  It  was  an  edocaUoa  for  him  m  gocd 
manners,  and  when  we  were  silting  at  dinner  we  wished  our  eompaiiioBi 
had  enjoyed  it.  They  fed  with  their  heads  in  their  plates,  splufaed  t^ 
clattered  jaws,  without  paying  us  any  hospitable  uttenlion  whuleter.  It 
that  we  had  the  dish  of  Lazaras.  Thcj  were  perfectly  kind.  tiot«ilb- 
standiug,  and  allowed  a  portion  ottay  great  map  of  Germany  to  tin 
over  their  knees  in  the  diligence,  while  Temple  and  I  pored 
linos  of  the  rivers.  One  would  thrust  bis  aquare-nailcd  &agfii 
of  tt  city  and  pronounce  it ;  one  gave  ns  lessons  in  the  eipreseion 
vowels,  with  the  softening  of  three  of  them,  which  seemed  like  a 
drill  movement  for  taking  an  egg  into  the  month,  and  showing 
ance  of  the  act.  "  Sarkeld,"  we  exclaimed  mntnally,  and  Ihej  taadta 
galloping  motion  of  their  bauds,  pointing  beyond  the  hills.  8ark«ld  m 
to  the  right,  Sarkeld  to  the  left,  as  tbe  rood  wonnd  oa.  Sorkeld  m 
straight  in  front  of  us  when  the  conductor,  according  to  dtTMtiotuk 
had  received,  requested  us  to  alight  and  push  through  tliia  itnf[.»^>T  fa- 
forest  up  a  billy  branch  road,  aod  away  his  band  gutlopod  bejood  il. 
coming  to  a  deep  place,  and  then  to  grapes,  then  to  a  tiptao  sUtiOB, 
and  under  it  lay  Sarkeld.  The  pantomime  was  not  bad.  Wo  wand 
our  b;utds  to  the  dihgence,  and  set  oat  choerftdly,  with  oar  baga  at 
our  bocks,  entering  »  gorge  in  tho  fir-covored  hills  before  smuet,  aft*! 
starting  the  proposition — ^Does  tbe  son  himself  look  foreign  ia  »  (imi|p 
country? 

"  Yes,  be  does,"  said  Temple  ;  and  so  I  thought,  but  donwd  it.  far 
by  tlio  sun's  favour  I  hoped  to  see  my  father  that  ui^t,  and  hjil  AppQo 
joyfully  in  tbe  morning,  n  hope  that  grew  wilh  cxercixe  of  my  liaba. 
lieautifnl  cascades  of  dark  bright  watur  leapt  down  tbe  gorge  ;  w«  el»aed 
uu  iuvistbjo  animal.  Suddenly  one  of  ua  exclaimed,  "  We're  in  &  Qotmaa 
forest ;  "  and  we  remembered  grim  tales  of  these  lorosts,  tbur  awAil 
coeUcs,  barons,  kuigbts,  ladies,  long'bronled  dwoifti,  gjiotu'n  Mtd  Miif 
people.    I  commenced  a  legend  oShaitil. 
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"  No,  no,"  said  Temple,  as  If  curdling ;  "  let'a  call  ibis  placo  lUe  I 
month  of  Hades.     Greek  thinga  don't  muke  yon  feel  fuimy."  J 

I  langhed  loader  than  was  necesearj-,  and  rcmflrked  that  I  novor  badil 
cared  so  mnch  for  Greek  as  on  board  Captain  Welsh's  veBscl.  1 

t  becaaee  he  was  all  on  the  opposite  tack  I  wc&t  on  qnoting,"  I 
said  Temple.  "I  nsed  to  read  with  my  father  in  the  holidays,  and  yoor  I 
Rev.  Simon  has  kept  you  up  to  the  mark  ;  eo  it  was  all  fair.  It's  not  oa.  I 
our  consciences  that  wo  crammed  the  captain  about  our  knowledge."  I 

'■  No.     I'm  glad  of  it,"  said  I.  ( 

Temple  parsaed,  "  \VhateTor  happens  lo  a  fellow,  he  can  meet  any-    ' 
iug  Bo  long  as  he  can  say — I've  behaved  like  a  man  of  honour.     And    { 
those  Gorman  tales — they  only  upset  yon.     You  don't  see  the  reason  of 
the  thing.     ^Tiy  is  a  man  to  be  haunted  half  his  life  ?     Well,  anpposo  Ua 
did  commit  a  mtuder.     But  if  be  didn't,  can't  he  walk  through  an  old 
casUe  without  meeting  ghosts  ?  or  a  forest  ?  "  i 

The  dusky  scenery  of  a  strange  land  was  influencing  Temple.      It  j 
affected  me,  so  I  made  the  worst  of  it  for  a  cure.  I 

"Fancy  those  pines  saying,  'There  go  two  more,'  Temple.  'Well;  I 
and  Ctncy  this— a  little  earth-dwarf  as  broad  as  I'm  long  and  high  as  my  | 
shoulder.  One  day  he  met  the  loveliest  girl  in  the  whole  country,  and  I 
she  promised  to  marry  him  in  twenty  years'  time,  in  return  for  a  sack  of  I 
jewels  worth  all  Gennany  and  half  England.  You  should  have  seen  her  I 
dragging  it  home.  People  thought  it  full  of  charcoal.  She  married  the  man  I 
ahe  loved,  and  the  twenty  years  passed  over,  and  at  the  stroke  of  the  hour 
when  she  first  met  the  dwarf,  thouaands  of  hells  began  ringing  through  the 
forest,  and  her  husband  cries  out,  '  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  '  and  they 
rode  up  to  a  garland  of  fresh  flowers  that  dropped  on  her  head,  and  right 
into  a  gold  ring  that  closed  on  her  finger,  and — look,  Temple,  look  1  " 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  the  dear  little  fellow,  looking  in  all  earnest,  from 
which  the  gloom  of  the  place  may  he  imagined,  for,  by  suddenly  mixing  it 
with  my  absurd  story,  I  discomposed  his  air  of  sovereign  indifference  as 
much  as  one  does  the  surface  of  a  lake  by  casting  a  stone  in  it. 

We  rounded  the  rocky  comer  of  the  gorge  at  a  slightly  accelerated 
pace  in  dead  silence.  It  opened  out  to  restorative  daylight,  and  we 
breathed  better  and  chaffed  one  anotier,  and,  beholding  a  house  with 
pendent  gold  grapes,  applauded  the  diligence  conductor's  expressive 
pantomime.  The  opportunity  was  offered  for  a  draught  of  wine,  but  we 
held  water  preferable,  so  we  toasted  the  PriselUa  out  of  the  palms  of  our 
hands  in  draughts  of  water  from  a  rill  that  had  the  sound  of  aspen-loaves, 
snch  as  I  used  to  hsten  to  in  the  Eiversley  meadows,  pleasautly  familiar. 

Several  commanding  elevations  were  in  sight,  some  wooded,  some 
bare.  We  chose  the  nearest,  to  observe  the  sonset,  and  coacnrred  in 
thinking  it  unlike  English  sansets,  though  not  so  very  unlike  the  sunset 
we  had  taken  for  sunrise  on  board  the  rriscilla.  A  tumbled  dark  and 
light  green  country  of  swelling  forest-land  nud  slopes  of  meadow  ran  to 
tho  west,  and  the  west  from  flaming  yellow  bunted  dowu  \o  wasJc^  waa5«m. 
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across  it.  T«iiiple  bade  me  "  cutcli  Uie  disc — thnt  vme  EngUsli  dBoagiL" 
A  glance  at  the  stm's  disc  cocfirmed  tbe  trntli  of  Lis  obsciTAtioD.  Quaf 
on  the  outline  of  the  orb  one  tnigbt  bavc  fanciod  ou^bgU  la  F.ngtuml  Td 
the  moment  it  bad  sunk  under  the  hill  this  feeling  or  oora  vaiUBb«d  with  JL 
The  coloured  clouds  drew  me  agca  away  from  the  reeollcetion  of  faoiM. 

A  lower  on  a  distant  hill,  white  among  pines,  led  as  to  sippoM  lU 
Barkeld  mnst  lie  Eomewhote  beneath  it.  We  therefore  deaeeuded  etni^ 
towards  the  town,  instead  of  retamiug  to  the  road,  and  struck  coofidMllr 
into  a  rugged  path.  Recent  events  had  given  me  the  assnraDce  ibit  b 
my  search  for  my  father  I  was  subject  to  a  special  govemiiig  directiaik  I 
bad  aimed  at  the  Bench — missed  it— been  shipped  across  sm  and  |t^ 
cipitated  into  the  arms  of  friends  who  had  seen  liim  and  could  (ell  w  I 
was  on  bis  actual  track,  only  blindly,  and  no  longer  blindly  now, 

"  Follow  the  path,"  I  said,  when'  Temple  wanted  to  bara  t  ci» 
Gultation. 

"  Bo  we  did  in  the  London  fog  I  "  said  be,  ^th  Bome  gloom. 

But  my  retort  :  "  Hasn't  it  bronght  us  hero  ?  "  was  a  sileDcer. 

Dark  night  came  on.  Erery  height  stood  for  a  rnin  in  o«r  era: 
every  dip  an  abyss.  It  grew  howilderingly  dark,  but  Uie  path  did  wt 
forsake  un,  and  we  expected,  at  half-honr  intorrals,  to  pereeire  the  li^ 
of  Barkeld,  soon  to  be  thundering  at  one  of  the  inns  for  Admission  mi 
supper.  I  could  hear  Temple  rehearsinf;  bis  German  vocabnluy,  "  Sni, 
butter,  wasser,  fleisch,  bett,"  as  we  stumbled  along,  Thun  it  iiiB  I* 
"  Brod,  wasser,  bett,"  aiid  then,  "Bett"  by  itself,  Iiis  confosnoii  at 
fatigue.  Our  path  had  freijuently  the  nature  of  s  waterway  luid  wm  mr 
fatiguing,  more  agreeable  to  muunt  than  descend,  for  in  montitlng  &i 
knees  and  sbin9  bore  the  brunt  of  it,  and  these  sofferfirs  ars  not  nd 
important  servants  of  the  footfarer  as  toes  and  ankles  in  dACger  of  trippiag 
and  being  turned. 

I  was  walldng  on  lovelier  ground,  my  bead  bent  and  pyea  half-sbol. 
when  a  fash  of  light  in  a  brook  at  my  feet  caused  me  to  look  alofl.  Tit 
tower  we  had  marked  aher  sunset  waa  close  above  as,  shining  in  a  b^  ■' 
torches.  We  adopted  the  sensible  eiplanation  of  this  myeteriotu  li^ 
but  were  ratbcr  in  the  grip  of  the  superatiUous  absurd  oiw,  aotil  M 
discerned  a  number  of  reddened  men. 

"  Bobbers !  "  cxclwmed  one  of  ns.  Our  common  thnnght  was,  "S«; 
rolibore  would  never  meet  on  a  height  in  that  manner ;"  nnd  w«  ««> 
emboldened  to  mount  and  request  tbeir  help. 

Fronting  the  tower,  which  waa  of  wbito  marble,  ft  high  taot  had  Ii«n 
pitched  on  a  green  platform  semi-circled  t>y  pines.  Torches  w*m  stodi  ■ 
clells  of  the  trees,  or  in  the  fork  of  the  brancbes,  or  held  by  bori  uA 
men,  and  there  wore  clearly  men  at  work  boncntb  the  tont  at  a  busy  MlB. 
Wo  conM  henr  tbe  pa%-iors'  breath  escape  from  tbem.  Oiilndo  tfa*  ridf 
of  torchhnarerti  and  others  was  a  long  cart  with  a  dozen  borBM  hsiiiiid 
to  it.  All  the  men  appeared  occupied  too  much  for  ohaiter  and  laai^ilcr. 
What  could  it  be  undcrueath  thu  tent  ?    Seeing  a  boy  occosioBaRT  Dft  om 
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of  the  flapping  comers,  wo  took  licence  from  his  example  to  appease  onr 
curiosity.  It  was  the  statue  of  a  hronze  horse  rearing  spiritedly.  The 
workmen  were  engaged  fixing  its  pedestal  in  the  earth. 

Our  curiosity  heing  satisfied,  we  held  dehate  upon  our  immediate 
prospects.  The  difficulty  of  making  sure  of  a  hed  when  you  are  once 
detached  from  your  home,  was  the  philosophical  reflection  we  arrived  at, 
for  nothing  practical  presented  itself.  To  arm  ourselves  we  pulled  out 
Miss  Goodwin's  paper.  **  Gasthof  is  the  word !  '*  cried  Temple. 
<<  Gasthof,  zimmer,  bett ;  that  means  inn,  hot  supper,  and  bed.  We'll 
ask."  We  asked  soveral  of  the  men.  Those  in  motion  shot  a  stare  at 
us ;  the  torchbearers  pointed  at  the  tent  and  at  an  unseen  height,  mutter- 
ing "  Morgen."  Referring  to  Miss  Goodwin's  paper  we  discovered  this 
to  signify  the  unintelligible  word  morning,  which  was  no  answer  at  aU ; 
but  the  men,  apparently  deeming  our  conduct  suspicious,  gave  us  to 
understand  by  rather  menacing  gestures  that  we  were  not  wanted  there, 
so  we  passed  into  the  dusk  of  the  trees,  angry  at  their  incivility.  Had  it 
been  summer  we  should  have  dropped  and  slept.  The  night  air  of  a 
sharp  season  obliged  us  to  keep  active,  yet  we  were  not  willing  to  get  far 
away  from  the  torches.  But  after  a  time  they  were  hidden ;  then  we  saw 
one  moving  ahead.  The  holder  of  it  proved  to  be  a  workman  of  the  gang, 
and  between  us  and  him  the  strangest  parley  ensued.  He  repeated  the 
word  morgen,  and  we  insisted  on  zimmer  and  bett. 

**  Ho  takes  us  for  twin  Caspar  Hausers,"  sighed  Temple. 
**Nein,"  said  the  man,  and,  perhaps  enlightened  by  hearing  a  foreign 
tongue,  beckoned  for  us  to  step  at  his  heels. 

His  lodging  was  a  woodman's  hut.  He  offered  us  bread  to  cat,  milk 
to  drink,  and  straw  to  lie  on  :  we  desired  nothing  more  and  were  happy, 
though  the  bread  was  black,  the  milk  sour,  the  straw  mouldy. 

Our  breakfast  was  like  a  continuation  of  supper,  but  two  little  girls  of 
our  host,  whose  heads  were  cased  in  tight-fitting  dirty  linen  caps, 
munched  the  black  bread  and  drank  the  sour  milk  so  thankfriUy,  while 
fixing  solemn  eyes  of  wonder  upon  us,  that  to  assure  them  we  were  the 
same  sort  of  creature  as  themselves  we  pretended  to  relish  the  stuff. 
Bather  to  our  amazement  we  did  relish  it.  *'  Mutter  I  "  I  said  to  them. 
They  pointed  to  the  room  overhead.  Temple  laid  his  cheek  on  his 
hand.  One  of  the  Httle  girls  laid  hers  on  the  table.  I  said  <'  Doctor  ?  " 
They  nodded  and  answered  **  Princess,"  which  seemed  perfectly  good 
English,  and  sent  our  conjectures  as  to  the  state  of  their  mother's 
health  astray.  I  shut  a  silver  English  coin  in  one  of  their  fat  little 
hands. 

We  now  with  the  name  Sarkeld  craved  of  their  father  a  direction 
towards  that  place.  At  the  door  of  his  hut  he  waved  his  hand  carelessly 
south  for  Sarkeld,  and  vigorously  west  where  the  tower  stood,  then  swept 
both  hands  up  to  the  tower,  bellowed  a  ^e  of  cannon,  waved  his  hat, 
and  stamped  and  cheered.  Temple,  glancing  the  way  of  the  tower^ 
performed  on  a  trumpet  of  his  joined  fists  to  ^boi^  ^^  TnA^esnSu^^A  "^^o^ 
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prodigious  attractions  were  presented  by  the  tower  ;  wo  said  ja  and  ;>, 
and  nevertheless  tnmed  into  the  Sarkeld  path. 

Some  minutes  later  the  sound  of  hoofs  led  ns  to  imagine  he  had 
despatched  a  messenger  after  us.     A  little  lady  on  a  poDj,  attended  br  t 
tawny-faced  great  square-shouldered  groom  on  a  tall  horse,  rode  ptst, 
drew  up  on  one  side,  and  awaited  our  coming.     She  was  dressed  in  a 
grey  riding-habit  and  a  warm  winter-jacket  of  gleaming  grej  for,  a  soft 
white  boa  loose  round  her  neck,  crossed  at  her  waist,  white  gauntlets, 
and  a  pretty  black  felt  hat  with  flowing  rim  and  plume.     There  she 
passed  us  imder  review.     It  was  a  curious  scene :   the  iron-faced  great- 
sized  groom  on  his  bony  black  charger  dead  still ;  his  mistress,  a  girl  of 
about  eleven  or  twelve  or  thirteen,  with  an  arm  bowed  at  her  side,  whip  and 
reins  in  one  hand,  and  slips  of  golden  brown  hair  straying  on  her  flashed 
cheek ;  rocks  and  trees,  high  silver  flrs  rising  behind  her,  and  a  slender 
water  that  fell  from  the  rocks  running  at  her  pony*s  feet.     Half-a-dozen 
yards  were  between  the   charger*s  head  and  the  pony*s   flanks.    She 
waited  for  us  to  march  by,  without  attempting  to  conceal  that  we  were 
the  objects  of  her  inspection,  and  we  in  good  easy  swing  of  the  feet  gave 
her  a  look  as  we  lifted  our  hats.    That  look  was  to  me  like  a  net  throini 
into  moonlighted  water :  it  brought  nothing  back  but  broken  lights  of  a 
miraculous  beauty. 

Burning  to  catch  an  excuse  for  another  look  over  my  shoulder,  I 
heard  her  voice  : 

"  Young  English  gentiemen  I  " 

We  turned  sharp  round. 

It  was  she  without  a  doubt  who  had  addressed  us :  she  spnrred  her 
pony  to  meet  us,  stopped  him,  and  said  with  the  sweetest  painful  attempt 
at  accuracy  in  pronouncing  a  foreign  tongue : — 

<*  I  sthink  you  go  a  wrong  way  ?  ** 

Our  hats  flew  off  again,  and  bareheaded,  I  seized  the  reply  before 
Temple  could  speak. 

"  Is  not  this,  may  I  ask  you,  the  way  to  Sarkeld  ?  " 

She  gathered  up  her  knowledge  of  English  deliberately. 

'^  Yes,  one  goes  to  Sarkeld  by  sthis  way  here,  but  to-day  goes  eveiy- 
body  up  to  our  Bella  Vista,  and  I  entreat  you  do  not  miss  it,  for  it  is 
some-s-thing  to  write  to  your  home  of." 

'^  Up  at  the  tower,  then  ?  Oh,  we  were  there  last  night,  and  saw  the 
bronze  hcrse,  mademoiselle." 

'^  Yes,  I  know.  I  called  on  my  poor  sick  woman  in  a  hat  where  you 
fell  asleep,  sirs.  Her  little  ones  are  my  lambs ;  she  has  been  of  oar 
household :  she  is  good ;  and  they  said,  two  young  strange  smaU  gentle- 
men have  gone  for  Sarkeld  ;  and  I  supposed,  sthey  cannot  know  all  go  lo 
our  Bella  Vista  to-day.'* 

'*  You  knew  at  once  wo  wore  English,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

''  Yes,  I  could  read  it  off  your  backs,  and  truly  too  your  V-^gitfi' 
eyes  are  quite  open  at  a  glance.    It  is  of  yon  both  I  speidc.    If  I  but 
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make  my  words  plain  I  My  '  th  *  I  camiot  always.  And  to  understand, 
your  English  is  indeed  heavy  speech !  not  so  in  hooks.  I  have  my  English 
governess.  We  read  English  tales,  English  poetry — and  sthat  is  yonr 
excellence.  And  so,  will  you  not  come,  sirs,  up  when  a  way  is  to  he 
shown  to  yon  ?    It  is  my  question." 

Temple  thanked  her  for  the  kindness  of  the  offer. 

I  was  hesitating,  half  conscious  of  surprise  that  I  should  ever  he 
hesitating  in  douht  of  taking  the  direction  towards  my  father.  Hearing 
Temple's  holdness  I  thanked  her  also,  and  accepted.  Then  she  said 
bowing : — 

**  I  beg  you  will  cover  your  heads.*' 

We  passed  the  huge  groom  bolt  upright  on  his  towering  horse;  he 
raised  two  fingers  to  the  level  of  his  eyebrows  in  the  form  of  a  salute. 

Temple  murmured :  ''I  shouldn't  mind  entering  the  German  army," 
just  as  after  our  interview  with  Captain  Bulsted  he  had  wished  to  enter 
the  British  navy. 

This  was  no  more  than  a  sign  that  he  was  highly  pleased.  For  my 
part  delight  fluttered  the  words  in  my  mouth,  so  that  I  had  to  repeat  half 
I  uttered  to  the  attentive  ears  of  our  gracious  new  friend  and  guide : — 

''Ah,"  she  said,  *'  one  does  sthink  one  knows  almost  aU  before  experi- 
ment. I  am  ashamed,  yet  I  will  talk,  for  is  it  not  so  ?  experiment  is  a 
school.  And  you,  if  you  please,  will  speak  slow.  For  I  say  of  you 
English  gentlemen,  silk  you  spin  from  your  lips  ;  it  is  not  as  a  language 
of  an  alphabet ;  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  when  one  would  lull,  but  Italian 
can  do  that,  and  do  it  more — am  I  right  ? — soft  ?  " 

**  Bella  Vista,  lovely  view,"  said  I. 

**  Lovely  view,"  she  repeated. 

She  ran  on  in  the  most  musical  tongue,  to  my  thinking,  ever  heard : — 

''And  see  my  little  pensioners'  poor  cottage,  who  are  out  up  to 
Lovely  view.  Miles  round  go  the  people  to  it.  Good,  and  I  will  tell  you 
strangers : — sthe  Prince  von  Eppenwelzen  had  his  great  ancestor,  and  his 
sister  Markgrofin  von  Bippau  said,  '  Erect  a  statue  of  him,  for  he  was  a 
great  warrior.'  He  could  not,  or  he  would  not,  we  know  not.  So  she 
said,  *  1  will,'  she  said,  *  I  will  do  it  in  seven  days.'  She  does  constantly 
amuse  him,  everybody  at  de  Court.  Immense  excitement  I  For  suppose 
it! — a  statue  of  a  warrior  on  horseback,  in  perfect  likeness,  chapeau 
tricome,  perruque,  all  of  bronze,  and  his  marshal's  baton.  Eh  bien,  well, 
a  bronze  horse  is  come  at  a  gallop  from  Berlin ;  sthat  we  know.  By 
fortune  a  most  exalted  sculptor  in  Berlin  has  him  ready, — and  many 
horses  pulled  him  to  here,  to  Lovely  view,  by  post-haste ;  sthat  we  know. 
But  we  are  in  extremity  of  puzzlement.  For  where  is  sthe  statue  to  ride 
him?  where  —  am  I  plain  to  you,  sirs?  —  is  sthe  Marshal  Fiirst  von 
Eppenwelzen,  our  great  ancestor  ?  Yet  the  Markgrafin  says,  *  It  is  right, 
wait ! '  She  nods,  she  smiles.  Our  Court  is  all  at  the  lake  palace  odder 
side  sthe  tower,  and  it  is  bets  of  gems,  of  feathers,  of  lace,  not  to  be 
numbered  I     The  Markgrafin  says — flthere  to-day  youi  f^^\^xsL>  KS^t^^q^^ 
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Wohlgemnth  Fiirst  von  Eppenwelzen  1  But  no  senlpior  ean  hsre  eul 
him  in  bronze — ^not  copied  him  and  cast  him  in  a  time  of  seven  daji ! 
And  we  say  sthis : — Has  she  given  a  Becret  order  to  a  seulptOT— jra 
understand  me,  sirs,  commission — ^where,  how,  has  he  sthe  likenea 
copied  ?  Or  did  he  come  to  oar  speisesaal  of  onr  lake  palace  disgniBed? 
Oh  1  but  to  see,  to  copy,  to  model,  to  cast  in  bronze,  to  travel  betwixt 
Berlin  and  Sarkeld  in  a  time  of  seven  days  ?  No  !  so— <}h  !  vre  goesp,  it 
gness,  we  are  in  exhaustion.  And  to-day  is  like  an  eagle  we  have  sent  in 
arrow  to  shoot  and  know  not  if  he  will  come  down.  For  shall  we  see  oar 
ancestor  on  horseback  ?  It  will  be  a  not-scribable  joy !  Or  not  ?  So  ve 
guess,  we  are  worried.  At  near  eleven  o'clock  a  cannon  fires,  sihe  tent  is 
lifted,  and  we  see ;  but  I  am  impatient  wid  my  breaths  for  the  gon 
to  go." 

I  said  it  would  be  a  fine  sight. 

"  For  strangers,  yes ;  you  should  be  of  the  palace  to  know  what  a  fine 
sight !  sthe  finest !  Ajid  you  are  for  Sarkeld  ?  Yon  hare  friends  in 
Sarkeld  ?  " 

My  father  is  in  Sarkeld,  mademoiselle.    I  am  told  he  is  at  the  palace." 
Indeed ;  and  he  is  English,  your  fater  ?  " 

**  Yes.     I  have  not  seen  him  for  years ;  I  have  come  to  find  him." 

"  Indeed ;  it  is  for  love  of  him,  your  fater,  sir,  yon  come,  and  not 
speak  German  ?  ** 

I  signified  that  it  was  so. 

She  stroked  her  pony's  neck  musing. 

**  Because,  of  love  is  not  much  in  de  family  in  England,  it  is  sail" 
sbo  remarked  very  shyly,  and  recovering  her  self-possession  asked  the 
name  of  my  father. 

<'  His  name,  mademoiselle,  is  Mr.  Bichmond." 

"  Mr.  Bichmond  ?  " 

*'  Mr.  Bichmond  Boy." 

She  sprang  in  her  saddle. 

"  You  are  son  to  Mr.  Bichmond  Boy  ?    Oh !  it  is  wonderful." 

"  Mademoiselle,  then  you  have  seen  him  lately  ?  " 

**  Yes  !  yes !  I  have  seen  him.  I  have  heard  of  his  beaatiful  child, 
his  son ;  and  you  it  is  ?  " 

She  studied  my  countenance  a  moment. 

**  Tell  me,  is  he  well  ?  mademoiselle,  is  he  quite  well  ?  *' 

**  Oh  yes,"  she  answered,  and  broke  into  smiles  of  merriment,  and  then 
seemed  to  bite  her  under-lip.  **  He  is  our  fdn-maker.  He  must  always 
bo  well.  I  owe  to  him  some  of  my  English.  You  are  his  son  ?  you  were 
for  Sarkeld  ?    You  will  see  him  up  at  our  Bella  Vista.    Quick,  let  us  run." 

She  put  her  pony  to  a  canter  up  the  brown  path  between  the  fir-trees, 
crying  that  she  should  take  our  breath ;  but  we  were  tight  runners,  and  I| 
though  my  heart  beat  wildly,  was  full  of  fire  to  reach  the  tower  on  the 
height ;  so  when  she  slackened  her  pace,  finding  us  close  on  her  pony'i 
hoofe,  she  laughed  and  called  us  brave  boys.    Temple's  being  no  mora 
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than  my  friend,  who  had  made  the  expedition  with  me  oat  of  friendship, 
snrprised  her.  Not  that  she  would  not  have  expected  it  to  he  done  hy 
Germans ;  further  she  was  unahle  to  explain  her  astonishment. 

At  a  turning  of  the  ascent  she  pointed  her  whip  at  the  dark  knots  and 
lines  of  the  multitude  mounting  hy  yarious  paths  to  hehold  the  ceremony 
of  unveiling  the  monument. 

I  hesought  her  to  waste  no  time. 

"You  must,  if  you  please,  attend  my  pleasure,  if  I  guide  you,"  she 
said,  tossing  her  chin  petulantly • 

"  I  thank  you,  I  can't  tell  you  how  much,  mademoiselle,"  said  I. 

She  answered  :  '*  You  were  kind  to  my  two  pet  lambs,  sir." 

So  we  moved  forward. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Statue  on  the  Promontory. 

The  little  lady  was  soon  bowing  to  respectful  salutations  from  crowds  of 
rustics  and  others  on  a  broad  carriage-way  circling  level  with  the  height. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  how  doubly  foreign  I  was  to  all  the  world  here — 
I  who  was  about  to  set  eyes  on  my  lost  living  father,  while  these  people 
were  tip-toe  to  gaze  on  a  statue.     But  as  my  father  might  also  be  taking 
an  interest  in  the  statue,  I  got  myself  round  to  a  moderate  sentiment  of 
curiosity  and  a  partial  share  of  the  general  excitement.     Temple  and 
mademoiselle  did  most  of  the  conversation,  which  related  to  glimpses  of 
scenery,   pine,   oak,  beech-wood,   and  lake-water,  until  we  gained  the 
plateau  where  the  tower  stood,  when  the  giant  groom  trotted  to  the  front, 
and  worked  a  clear  way  for  us  through  a  mass  of  travelling  sight-seers, 
and  she  leaned  to  me,  talking  quite  inaudibly  amid  the  laughter  and 
chatting.     A  band  of  wind  instruments  burst  out.     <'  This  is  glorious  !  " 
I  conceived  Temple  to   cry  like   an  open-mouthed  mute.     I  found  it 
inspiriting.     The  rush  of  pride  and  pleasure  produced  by  the  music  was 
irresistible.     We  marched  past  the  tower,  all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  with 
splendid  feelings.     A  stone's-throw  beyond  it  was  the  lofty  tent ;  over  it 
drooped  a  flag,  and  flags  were  on  poles  round  a  wide  ring^f  rope  guarded 
by  foresters  and  gendarmes,  mounted  and  afoot.     The  band,  dressed  in 
green,  with  black  plumes  to  their  hats,  played  in  the  middle  of  the  ring. 
Outside  were  carriages,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  horseback,  full  of 
animation ;  rustics,  foresters,  town  and  village  people,  men,  women,  and 
children,  pressed  against  the  ropes.     It  was  a  day  of  rays  of  sunshine, 
now  from  off  one  edge,  now  from  another  of  large  slow  clouds,  so  that  at 
times  we  and  the  tower  were  in  a  blaze ;  next  the  lake-palace  was  illu- 
mined, or  the  long  grey  lake  and  the  woods  of  pine  and  of  bare  brown  twigs 
making  bays  in  it. 

Several  hands  beckoned  on  our  coming  in  sight  of  the  carria^e«« 
"  There  he  is,  then !  "  I  thought ;  and  it  ^«l^  \Skft  «7?^«vflx%^ns:5  V^«aN»Hsi. 
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one  solid  lamp.  Mademoiselle  bad  free  space  to  trot  ahead  of  ob.  We  sanrt 

tall-sitting  lady,  attired  in  sables,  raise  a  finger  at  her,  and  nip  her  chin. 
Away  tbe  little  lady  flew  to  a  second  carriage,  and  on  again,  as  one  mj 
wben  alive  witb  an  inquiry.  I  observed  to  Temple,  ''I  wonder  wheUur 
she  says  in  her  German,  'It  is  my  question ; *  do  jon remember  ?  "  Th« 
was  no  weight  whatever  in  what  I  said  or  thought. 

She  rode  back,  exclaiming,  ^*  Nowhere.  He  is  nowhere,  and  nobodj 
knows.  He  will  arrive.  But  he  is  not  yet.  Now,"  she  bent  eoacn^ 
down  to  me,  **  can  you  not  a  few  words  of  German  ?  Only  the  snuJIttt 
sum  !  It  is  the  Markgrdfin,  my  good  aunt,  would  speak  wid  jon,  and  ibe 
can  no  English — only  she  is  eager  to  behold  yon,  and  come  1  Ton  will 
know,  for  my  sake,  some  scrap  of  German — ja?  You  will — nicht  vakr! 
Or  French?    Make  your  plom-pudding  of  it,  will  you  ?  '* 

I  made  a  shocking  plum-pudding  of  it.     Temple  was  no  happier. 

The  margravine,  a  fine  vigorous  lady  with  a  lively  month  and  livelkr 
eyes  of  a  restless  grey  that  rarely  dwelt  on  you  when  she  spoke,  and  cod- 
stantly  started  off  on  a  new  Idea,  did  me  the  honour  to  examine  me  mudi 
as  if  I  had  offered  myself  for  service  in  her  corps  of  grenadiers,  and  mi^ 
do  in  time,  but  was  decreed  to  be  temporarily  wanting  in  manly  proportioDS. 

She  smiled  a  form  of  excuse  of  my  bungling  half-English  horrid  French, 
talked  over  me  and  at  me,  forgot  me  and  recollected  me,  all  within  i 
minute,  and  fished  poor  Temple  for  intelligible  replies  to  incomprebensibk 
language  in  the  same  manner,  then  threw  her  head  back  to  gather  the  pur 
of  us  in  her  sight,  then  eyed  me  alone. 

*'  C'est  peut-etre  le  fils  de  son  petit  papa,  et  c'est  tout  dire.*' 

Such  was  her  summary  comment. 

But  not  satisfied  with  that,  she  leaned  out  of  the  carriage,  and,  making 
an  extraordinary  grimace  appear  the  mother  in  labour  of  the  difficult 
words,  said, — 

"Doosyo'  laff?" 

There  was  no  helping  it :  I  laughed  like  a  madman,  giving  one  oat- 
burst  and  a  dead  stop. 

Far  from  looking  displeased,  she  nodded.  I  was  again  put  to  the 
dreadful  test. 

"Canyo'  mak'  laff?" 

It  spurred  my  wits.  I  had  no  speech  to  <  mak  laff'  with.  At  the  verv 
instant  of  my  dilemma  I  chanced  to  see  a  soberly-clad  old  townsman  hustled 
between  two  helpless  women  of  the  crowd,  his  pipe  in  his  month,  and  his 
hat,  wig,  and  handkerchief  sliding  over  his  face,  showing  his  bald  crown, 
and  he  not  daring  to  cry  out,  for  fear  his  pipe  should  be  trodden  under  foot. 

**  He  can,  your  highness.'* 

Her  quick  eyes  caught  the  absurd  scene.  She  turned  to  one  of  her 
ladies  and  touched  her  forehead.  Her  hand  was  reached  out  to  me; 
Temple  she  patted  on  the  shoulder. 

**He  can — ja:  du  anch.** 

A  grand  gentleman  rode  up.    They  whispered,  ga^ed  nt  the  tent»  and 
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appeared  to  speak  yehemently.  All  the  men's  faces  were  foreign  :  none  of 
them  had  the  slightest  resemhlance  to  mj  father's.  I  fancied  I  might 
detect  him  disguised.  I  stared  vainly.  Temple,  to  judge  hy  the  expression 
of  his  features,  was  thinking.  Yes,  thought  I,  we  might  as  well  be  at 
home  at  old  Eiversley,  that  distant  spot !  We're  as  out  of  place  hero  as 
frogs  in  the  desert ! 

lUding  to  and  fro,  and  chattering,  and  commotion,  of  which  the 
margravine  was  the  centre,  went  on,  and  the  band  played  beautiful  waltzes. 
The  workmen  in  and  out  of  the  tent  were  full  of  their  business,  like  seamen 
nnder  a  storm. 

"  Fraulein  Sibley,"  the  margravine  called. 

I  hoped  it  might  be  an  English  name.  So  it  proved  to  be  ;  and  the 
delight  of  hearing  English  spoken,  and,  what  was  more,  having  English 
ears  to  speak  to,  was  blissful  as  the  leap  to  daylight  out  of  a  nightmare. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  countrywoman,"  said  a  lady,  English 
all  over  to  our  struggling  senses. 

We  became  immediately  attached  to  her  as  a  pair  of  shipwrecked 
boats  lacking  provender  of  every  sort  are  taken  in  tow  by  a  well-stored 
vessel.  She  knew  my  father,  knew  him  intimately.  I  related  all  I  had 
to  tell,  and  we  learnt  that  we  had  made  acquaintance  with  her  pupil,  the 
Princess  Ottilia  Wilhelmina  Frederika  Hedwig,  only  child  of  the  Prince  of 
Eppenwelzen. 

**  Your  father  will  certainly  be  here  ;  he  is  generally  the  margravine's 
right  hand,  and  it's  wonderful  the  margravine  can  do  without  him  so 
long,"  said  Miss  Sibley,  and  conversed  with  the  margravine ;  after  which 
she  informed  me  that  she  had  been  graciously  directed  to  assure  me  my 
father  would  be  on  the  field  when  the  cannon  sounded. 

**  Perhaps  you  know  nothing  of  Court  life  ?  "  she  resumed.  "  We  have 
very  curious  performances  in  Sarkeld,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  margravine 
that  we  are  frequently  enlivened.  You  see  the  tall  stout  gentleman  who 
is  riding  away  from  her.  I  mean  the  one  with  the  black  hussar  jacket 
and  thick  brown  moustache.  That  is  the  prince.  Do  you  not  think  him 
handsome  ?  He  is  very  kind — rather  capricious  ;  but  that  is  a  way  with 
princes.  Indeed,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain.  He  has  lost  his  wife, 
the  Princess  Frederika,  and  depends  upon  his  sister,  the  margravine,  for 
amusement.     He  has  had  it  since  she  discovered  your  papa." 

**  Is  the  gun  never  going  oflf  ?  "  I  groaned. 

**  If  they  would  only  conduct  their  ceremonies  without  their  guns  I " 
exclaimed  Miss  Sibley.  "  The  origin  of  the  present  ceremony  is  this  : 
the  margravine  wished  to  have  a  statue  erected  to  an  ancestor,  a  renowned 
soldier — and  I  would  infinitely  prefer  talking  of  England.  But  never  mind. 
Oh,  you  won't  understand  what  you  gaze  at.  Well,  the  prince  did  not 
care  to  expend  the  money.  Instead  of  urging  that  as  the  ground  of  his  re- 
fusal, he  declared  there  were  no  sculptors  to  do  justice  to  Prince  Albrecht 
Wohlgemuth,  and  one  could  not  rely  on  their  efieeting  a  likeness^  ^VT^ 
have  him  in  the  dining-hall ;  he  waB  stxUdn^^  \i!»[i^cn:ii<^«     K&xsc^r^s^^ 
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lie  preteuded — I'm  Gpeaklug  now  of  tlie  eitstiiig  I'Hsoe  Efirtal— tin!  i 
would  be  tigea  before  the  etatoa  was  completed.  One  d»y  tLe  mustinM 
induced  him  lo  agree  to  pay  tbo  Eum  sliptil&t«i]  for  bjr  the  seal|itor,  ■ 
couditioD  of  tbo  Etutue  being  completed  for  publit!  iuspcctitm  witbda  a^ 
days  of  Uie  Lour  of  their  agreement.  The  whole  Court  was  tritnnm  tn  i* 
They  arranged  for  the  statue,  horae  and  man,  lo  be  esfajbitad  br  k  fiBriS 
of  aa  hour.  Of  course,  the  margravine  did  Dot  Btgmfy  it  would  le  t 
perfectly  finished  work.  We  are  kept  at  a  great  distance,  that  we  Wtj 
not  scrutinize  it  too  closely.  Tbey  unveil  it  to  show  she  hna  b«M  m  gni 
as  her  word,  and  then  cover  it  np  to  fix  the  rider  to  the  borse, — *  Mmil 
employed,  I  imagine.  For  one  thing  we  know  about  it,  we  know  lliatfti 
horse  and  the  horseman  travelled  hither  separatelj.  In  kU  probthStvi 
the  niafgruvine  gave  the  order  for  the  statue  last  aotumn  ia  Berlin.  Koi 
look  at  the  ptiuco.  He  has  his  eye  on  you.  Look  dotm.  Kow  b*  tM 
forgotten  you.  Ho  is  impatient  to  behold  the  statue.  Oar  ciiief  fiw  M 
that  the  statne  will  not  maintain  its  balance.  Fortunately,  we  bars  pltfQ 
of  guards  to  keep  the  people  from  pushing  against  it.  If  all  turns  oidwA 
I  shall  really  say  the  margravine  has  done  wonders.  She  does  not  lack 
anxious  ;  but  then  she  is  nut  one  ever  to  show  it.  The  prince  does.  Em; 
other  minute  he  is  glancing  at  the  tent  and  at  his  watch.  Can  yva  gotm 
my  idea  ?  Your  father's  absence  leads  mo  to  think — c^  I  onl^  ■  Tiaginf 
gUmmer  of  an  idea — the  statne  has  not  anived,  and  be  ia  bringing  it  m. 
Othermse,  he  would  ho  sure  to  ho  here.    The  margravine  beeltODS  nw." 

•'  Don't  go !  "  we  cried  simultaneously. 

The  Princess  Ottilia  supplied  her  place. 

"  I  have  sent  to  our  stables  for  two  litUe  pretty  Utiiiganui  bonM  ioi 
you  two  to  ride,"  she  said.  "  No,  I  have  not  yet  seen  turn,  lie  u  mW 
for,  and  de  MarkgruGn  knows  not  at  all.  He  bodes  in  our  l&k« ;  lie  ^ 
been  seen  since.  The  man  is  excitable;  but  be  ia  eo  seosibls.  t&, 
no.  And  ho  is  full  of  laughter.  We  shall  soon  we  biu.  WooU  k 
not  ever  be  cautious  of  himself  for  a  son  like  yon  ?  " 

Her  compliment  raised  a  hlueh  on  me. 

The  patience  of  Iho  people  waa  creditable  to    their  pblcfpi.     He 
smoke  of  pipes  curling  over  the  numberless  beads  was  tlte  most 
thing  about  tbem. 

Temple  obsen'cd  to  mo, — 

"We'll  give  the  old  statue  a  British  oheer,  won't  we,  EtiduA?' 

"After  coming  all  the  way  from  England  I  "  mud  I,  ia  d^eetic 

"  No,  no,  Richie ;  you're  sure  of  him  now.  He's  eooiewben 
ing  affairs,  I  suspect,  I  say,  do  let  us  show  them  we  ctui  ring 
right  time  upon  occasion.     By  jingo  I  there  goes  a  fellow  with 

saw  the  cannoniei  march  up  to  tbo  margravine'e  canioi^M  (or  i 
Hbc  summoned  the  prince  to  her  side.     Liutius  iii  a  doxm  carriages 
standing  up,  handkerchief  in  band,  aud  the  gentlenum  goi  tboir 
beads  on  a  hne.    Temple  connted  nearly  siity  persoos  oCf 
there.    The  wotkmea  «Qt«  Ix<iq$\&!&  qvJ.  <i{  uU  Unt. 
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Miss  Sibley  ran  to  us,  saying, — 

**  The  gun-horror  has  been  commanded.  Now  then  :  the  prince  can 
scarcely  contain  himself.  The  gunner  is  ready  near  his  gun ;  he  has  his 
firightful  match  lifted.  See,  the  manager-superintendent  is  receiving  the 
margravine^s  last  injunctions.  How  firm  women's  nerves  are  !  Now  the 
margravine  insists  on  the  prince's  reading  the  exact  time  by  her  watch. 
Everybody  is  doing  it.  Let  us  see.  By  my  watch  it  is  all  but  fifteen 
minutes  to  eleven,  a.m.  Dearest,"  she  addressed  the  little  princess  ; 
<<  would  you  not  like  to  hold  my  hand  until  the  gun  is  fired  9  " 

'<  Dearest,"  replied  the  princess,  whether  in  childish  earnest  or  irony 
I  could  not  divine,  '*  if  I  would  hold  a  hand  it  would  be  a  gentleman's." 

All  eyes  were  on  the  Prince  of  Eppenwelzen,  as  he  gazed  towards  the 
covered  statue.  With  imposing  deliberation  his  hand  rose  to  his  hat. 
We  saw  the  hat  raised.  The  cannon  was  fired  and  roared ;  the  band 
struck  up  a  pompous  slow. march;  and  the  tent- veil  broke  apart  and 
rolled  off.    It  was  like  the  dawn  fiying  and  sunrise  mounting. 

I  confess  I  forgot  all  thought  of  my  father  for  awhile  ;  the  shouts  of 
the  people,  the  braying  of  the  brass  instruments,  the  ladies  cheering 
sweetly,  the  gentlemen  giving  short  hearty  expressions  of  applause, 
intoxicated  me.  And  the  statue  was  superb^horse  and  rider  in  new 
bronze  polished  by  sunlight. 

'<  It  is  life-like !  it  is  really  noble !  it  is  a  true  Prince ! "  exclaimed 
Miss  Sibley.  She  translated  several  exclamations  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  German :  they  were  entirely  to  the  same  effect.  The  horse 
gave  us  a  gleam  of  his  neck  as  he  pawed  a  fore-foot,  just  reined  in.  We 
knew  him ;  he  was  a  gallant  horse ;  but  it  was  the  figure  of  the  Prince 
Albrecht  that  was  so  fine.  I  had  always  laughed  at  sculptured  figures  on 
horseback.  This  one  overawed  me.  The  Marshal  was  acknowledging 
the  salute  of  his  army  after  a  famous  victory  over  the  infidel  Turks.  He 
sat  upright,  almost  imperceptibly  but  effectively  bending  his  head  in 
harmony  with  the  curve  of  his  horse's  neck,  and  his  baton  swept  the  air 
low  in  proud  submission  to  the  honours  cast  on  him  by  his  acclaiming 
soldiery.  His  three-cornered  lace  hat,  curled  wig,  heavy-trimmed  surcoat, 
and  high  boots,  reminded  me  of  Prince  Eugene.  No  Prince  Eugene— nay, 
nor  Marlborough,  had  such  a  martial  figure,  such  an  animated  high  old 
warrior's  visage.     The  bronze  features  reeked  of  battle. 

Temple  and  I  felt  humiliated  (without  cause,  I  granted)  at  the  success 
of  a  work  of  art  that  struck  us  as  a  new  military  triumph  of  these 
Germans,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire  it.  The  little  Princess 
Ottilia  clapped  hands  by  fits.  What  words  she  addressed  to  me  I  know 
not.  I  dealt  out  my  stock  of  German — ^*  Ja,  ja'' — to  her  English. 
We  were  drawn  by  her  to  congratulate  the  margravine,  whose  hand  was 
then  being  kissed  by  the  prince :  he  did  it  most  courteously  and  affec- 
tionately. Other  gentlemen,  counts  and  barons,  bowed  over  her  hand. 
LadieSy  according  to  their  rank  and  privileges,  saluted  her  on  tk^  ck<%^ 
or  in  some  graceful  fashion.    When  onx  torn  «RV7«^)lfi^  ^^^«^  \st«ss^ 


The  valley  of  Vire  Uaa  loug  boon  celebrated  for  ita  songs.     In  tba 
of  tlifi  ricb  auij  profipE<rona  province  of  Normaadv,  Kortbeni  Fmwta  bw 
developed  n  rnde  and  simple  litcmtnre  at  a  Tery  early  period.    Tbt 
which  have  beon  pablished  from  two  MSS.  of  "ilre,  bj  I<e  Goet  C3e^Mtd 
Oiien,  are  a  collection  of  the  Volkslieder  of  this  district.  They  ea 
cipally  of  drinking- souga  and  luTO-ditties,  bat  they  also  oontaio 
of  ballads,  and  a  few  patriotic  pieces  referring  to  tlie  invoaiooji  el  At 
English.    Like  all  the  hterary  cffortB  of  a  rnstic  and  primitiTB  popolilM, 
these  poems  are  distinguished  by  simplicity  and  immatority.    Thdr^HM 
consists  ia  Dai vel4  and  freshness.  Their  frequent  n?potitioDof  tb«sniMidM 
proves  the  iateliectnal  poverty  of  the  Bouroe  frou  whicb  thej  nrt  dtntcJ. 
The  want  of  art  in  their  composition  is  a  gaar&Dtoe   of  the  geamnam 
of  the  feeling  which  produced  them.     We  seem,  la  reading  tbsm,  lohw 
the  voices  of  generations  living  ttanqailly  the  same  life,  roTolnng  to  At 
Bame  routine  of  simple  joys  and  paina ;  rejoicing  in  tho  warmtb  of  esi^w, 
and  shrinking  from  the  winter's  cold ;  expanding  in  tbe  spring  to  larv,  tH 
welcoming  the  autumn  with  its  gift  of  wine  and  com.     There  is  ■  mte 
in  this  early  undeveloped  poetry  like  that  which  tonchos  us  in  the  onfiiU- 
ingB  of  the  first  buds  and  leaves  of  spring.     All  tlio  images  of  jo;  nHA 
they  contain  are  taken  from  the  fields  in  April  or  in  Majr.     The  Mw  tt 
the  thrush  and  bl&ckbird,  the  note  of  the  mghtingole,  tb«  blossonia  at  lb< 
apple-tree  and  tliora,  the  freshness  of  tbe  greenwood  after  %rint«r  mat 
are  melted — these  are  the  ever- recurring  thomes  of  ple«sare,  bopo,  t&l 
love  on  which  they  dwell.    The  songs  of  tho  Mionesingere  and  at  tb 
Troubadours  of  Provence  have  something  of  the  same  monotouj ;  but  Ibt 
clang  of  arms  and  the  stirring  of  the  great  world  were  norar  br  divtal 
from  tho  ladies'  bowers  in  which  they  sounded :  whereas  tbeas  Kmv^ 
ditties  breathe  of  nothing  but  the  crofts  and  cottage>s  and  paatuw  W 
A  village.      If  tho  noise  of  war  is  heard  at  nil  at  Vire,  it  ia  bot  tomt 
marauding  Euglish  band  of  foragers  who  come  to  lift  tho  cattbi  aad  t* 
make  great  pillage  of  the  Duohy.     The  peasants  ri«o  and  do  tboir  bot  to 
pay  back  force  with  force,  and  deep  and  deadly  is  the  haind  atoiwl 
against  their  foes.     I'rom  tbe  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  scanty  Eitan- 
tnro,  we  romain  within  the  narrow  circle  of  local  iateresta,  awl  it  is  thw 
which  gives  it  ft  peculiar  charm.     The  Vuox  do  Viro  Khoold  Im  rmi  ig 
Normandy  in  May ;  tboir  fiavottr,  like  that  of  the  eider  which  gmbn 
from  tho  presses  of  Bt.  Lo  or  St.  Sever,  is  native  to  the  bii  dup  otdMri- 
land  which  gave  them  birth  so  many  oenturies  ago. 

Th«  boat  vKj  lo  mlxo(lw&«  Wune  ^iitsm&  Aa  Cai^aU  veoden  u. 
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to  imitate  them,  selecting  for  that  purpose  some  of  the  dearest  and  best 
adapted  for  translation.  The  original  French  is  not  difficult,  and  the 
metrical  stmctore  is  in  most  cases  very  simple.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in 
the  English  versions  one  peculiarity  of  the  originals — a  corioos  monotony 
of  recurring  rhymes— has  been  retained ;  but  the  succession  of  rhymes 
has  not  always  been  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  first  group  from  which  I  purpose  to  select  are  the  love-songs,  by 
far  the  most  numerous  and  characteristic  of  the  collection.  Here  is  one 
of  a  lover  in  praise  of  his  mistress  : — 

Fair  is  her  body,  bright  her  eye, 
With  smiles  her  moath  is  kind  to  nic  ; 
Then,  think  no  evil,  this  is  she 
Whom  God  hath  made  my  only  joy. 

Between  the  earth  and  heaven  high 
There  is  no  maid  so  fair  as  she  ; 
The  beauty  of  her  sweet  body 
Doth  ever  fill  my  heart  with  joy. 

He  is  a  knave,  nor  do  I  lie, 
"Who  loveth  her  not  heartily ; 
The  grace  that  shines  from  her  body 
Giveth  to  lovers  all  great  joy. 

The  following  is  not  so  happy.  It  has  a  sort  of  Elizabethan  ring 
about  its  last  repeated  line  : — 

Sad,  lost  in  thought,  and  mute  I  go : 
The  cause,  ah  me  I  yon  know  f nil  well : 
But  see  that  nought  thereof  you  tell. 

For  men  will  only  laugh  at  woe — 

For  men  will  only  laugh  at  woe. 

• 

The  same  sort  of  quaintness  gives  grace  to  this  dialogue : — 

Kiss  mo  now,  my  merry  May ; 
By  the  soul  of  love  I  pray  I 

Prithee,  nay  I    Tell,  tell  mc  why  ? 
If  with  you  I  sport  and  play. 
My  mother  will  be  vexed  to-day. 

Tell  me  why— oh,  tell  me  why  ? 

The  following  is  a  fragment : — 

Before  my  lady's  window  gay 
The  little  birds  they  sing  all  day — 

The  lark,  the  mayis,  and  the  dove  : 
But  the  sweet  nii^htingale  of  May, 
She  whiles  the  silent  hours  away 

Singing  of  sorrow,  joy,  and  loye. 

I  must  confess  to  having  modernized  this  fragment — a  fault  which  the 
next  also  shares  : — 

I  found  at  daybreak  ycster  mom. 
Close  by  the  nest  where  she  was  bom, 
A  tender  tortle-dove : 
Oha  I  oh6 1  ohesa,  heia,  h4  \ 
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Sho  flattered,  but  &hc  could  not  fly  ; 
I  heard,  but  would  not  heed  her  cry  : 
She  had  not  learned  to  love  : 
Oha  I  ohu  !  ohcsa,  hesa,  he  ! 

Now  she  is  quiet  on  my  breast, 
And  from  her  new  and  living  nest 
She  doth  not  seek  to  rove  : 
Oha  1  ohe  I  ohesa,  hesa,  he  I 

Some  of  the  songs  assamo  the  form  of  very  simple  ballads.     This  is  a 
pretty  one,  though  somewhat  insipid : — 

This  month  of  May,  one  pleasant  eventide, 
I  heard  a  young  girl  singing  on  the  green  ; 

I  came  upon  her  where  the  ways  divide, 
And  said,  **  God  keep  you,  maiden,  from  all  teen. 

''Maiden,  the  God  of  love  you  keep  and  save, 
And  give  you  all  your  heart  desires,"  I  cried. 
Then  she :  "  Pray  tell  me,  gentle  sir  and  brave, 
Whither  you  wend  this  pleasant  eventide  ?  " 

"To  you  I  come,  a  lover  leal  and  true, 

To  tell  you  all  my  hope  and  all  my  care  ; 
Your  love  alone  is  what  I  seek  ;  than  you 
No  woman  ever  seemed  to  mo  more  fair." 

Here  is  a  parting  scene : — 

In  this  first  merry  mom  of  May, 
When  as  the  year  grows  young  and  green. 

Into  the  wood  I  went  my  way, 
To  say  farewell  unto  my  queen. 

And  when  we  could  no  longer  stay. 

Weeping  upon  my  neck  sho  fell, — 
O  send  me  news  from  far  away  ! 

Farewell,  sweet  love  of  mine,  farewell  I 

The  ladies,  in  the  absence  of  their  lovers,  are  very  desirous  of  news. 
A  pretty  song  turns  on  this  anxiety : — 

O  Love,  my  love  and  perfect  bli^s  I 
God  in  His  goodness  grant  mo  this^ 

I  see  thee  soon  again. 
Nought  else  1  need  to  take  away 
The  grief  that  for  thy  sake  alway 

Dotli  keep  me  in  great  pain. 

Alas !    I  know  not  what  to  do. 
Nor  how  to  get  good  news  and  trae  : 

Dear  God,  I  pray  to  Thee  ; 
If  else  Tbon  canst  not  comfort  mo, 
Of  Tliy  great  mercy  make  that  he 

Scud  sjKedy  news  to  me. 

Within  my  father*8  garden  walls 
There  is  a  tree, — when  April  falls 

It  blossometh  alway. 
There  wend  I  oft  in  winter  drear. 
Yea,  and  in  spring,  the  winds  to  hear, 
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The  following  is  of  the  same  kind,  bat  more  irregular :  the  whole  of  it  has 
not  been  rendered  into  English : — 

Alas  I  poor  heart,  I  pity  thco 

For  all  the  grief  thou  hast  and  care! 

My  love  I  see  not  anjrwherc ; 
He  is  so  far  away  from  me. 

Until  once  more  his  face  I  see 

I  shall  be  sad  by  night  and  day; 
And  if  his  face  I  may  not  see 
Then* I  shall  die  most  certainly: 
For  other  pleasures  have  I  none, 
And  all  my  hope  is  this  alone. 

No  ease  I  take  by  night  and  day: 

O  Love,  my  love,  to  thee  I  pray 
Have  pity  upon  me ! 

Dear  nightingale  of  woodland  gay, 

Who  singest  on  the  leafy  tree, 
Go,  take  a  message  I  thee  pray, 

A  message  to  my  love  from  me; 
'   Tell,  tell  him  that  I  waste  away 
And  weaker  grow  from  day  to  day. 

Ah,  God  I  what  pain  and  grief  have  we 

Who  are  poor  lovers,  leal  and  true  : 

For  every  week  that  we  pass  through, 
Five  hundred  thousand  griefs  have  we: 

One  cannot  think,  or  count,  or  tell 

The  griefs  and  pains  that  we  know  well! 

A  forlorn  knight  echoes  this  lament  in  the  following  stanzas : — 

Now  who  is  he  on  earth  that  lives 
Who  knows  or  with  his  tongue  can  say 

What  grief  to  poor  lovers  it  gives 
To  love  with  loyal  heart  alway? 

So  bitter  is  their  portion — yea, 

So  hard  their  part  I 

But  this  doth  more  confound  my  heart — 
Unloved  to  love,  and  still  to  pray! 
Thinking  thereon  I  faint  away. 

The  two  next  are  both  of  them,  in  their  way,  prottj.    We  will  call 
the  first  a  lover's  prayer  : — 

Sweet  flower,  that  art  so  fair  and  gay. 

Come  tell  me  if  thou  lovest  me! 

Think  well,  and  tell  me  presently: 
For  sore  it  irks  me,  by  my  fey — 

For  sore  it  irketh  me  alway 

That  I  know  not  the  mind  of  thee : 
I  pray  thee,  gentle  lady  gay. 

If  so  thou  wUt,  tell  truth  to  me! 

For  I  do  love  thee  so,  sweet  May, 

That  if  my  heart  thou  wert  to  see, 

Jn  sooth  I  know,  of  courtesy 
Thou  wonld'st  haye  pity  on  nift  \):^  ^^. 
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And,  for  I  know  that  he 
Doth  loye  me  so, 

I  should  be  all  nntme 

To  loTC  bat  him,  pardie ! 


The  second  may  be  called  a  lover's  vow  :• 

Mjr  love  for  him  shall  bo 

Fair  loye  and  true  : 

For  he  loves  mo,  I  know. 
And  I  love  him,  pardie  ! 

A  very  gentle  spring-day  ditty  is  the  next : — 

Beneath  the  branch  of  the  green  Hay 

My  merry  heart  sleeps  hiq>pily, 

Waiting  for  him  who  promised  me 
To  meet  me  here  again  this  day. . 

And  what  is  that  I  would  not  do 

To  please  my  love  so  dear  to  me? 
lie  loves  me  with  leal  heart  and  true. 

And  I  love  him  no  less,  pardie! 

rerchance  I  see  him  bat  a  day; 

Yet  maketh  he  my  heart  so  free — 

His  bcaaty  so  rejoiccth  mo — 
That  months  thereafter  I  am  gay. 

Another  damsel  is  indignant — ^not  without  good  cause  apparently : 

They  have  said  evil  of  my  dear ; 
Therefore  my  heart  is  vexed  and  drear: 

But  what  is  it  to  them 
If  he  be  fair  or  foal  to  see. 
Since  he  is  perfect  joy  to  me  ? 

Ho  loves  me  well :  the  like  do  I : 
I  do  not  look  with  half  an  eye. 
But  seek  to  pleasure  him. 

From  all  tho  rest  I  choose  him  hero ; 
I  want  no  other  for  my  dear : 

How  then  shonld  ho  displease 
Those  who  may  leave  him  M  they  please  ? 
God  keep  him  from  all  fear! 

A  stormier  hm'st  of  indignation  escapes  from  the  lips  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  slandered  to  his  lady : 

They  lied,  those  lying  traitors  all. 
Disloyal,  hypocritical, 
Who  feigned  that  I  spake  ill  of  thee ! 
Heed  not  their  words  of  charity ; 
For  they  arc  flatterers  tongued  with  gall. 

And  liars  all. 
They  make  the  tales  that  they  let  fall, 
Coining  falsehoods,  wherewithal 
They  swear  that  I  spake  ill  of  thee : 
Heed  not  their  lies  of  charitv  ; 
For  they  are  flatterers  tongued  with  gall, 

And  liars  all. 
Believe  them  not,  although  they  call 
Themselves  thy  servants ;  one  and  all. 
They  lie,  or  God's  curso  light  on  me ! — 
Whatever  oaths  they  swear  to  thee, 
Or  were  they  thrice  as  stoat  and  tall, 
TViev'y^  Wot*  «\\\ 
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After  quoting  two  stanzas  of  another  song,  we  will  leave  these  love- 
ditties. 

O  nightingale  of  woodland  gay !  j    The  May  that  I  shall  bring  will  be 

Go  to  my  lore  and  to  her  teU,  [       Nor  rose  nor  any  budding  flower ; 


That  I  do  love  her  passing  well; 
And  bid  her  also  think  of  me, 
For  I  to  her  will  bring  the  May : 


Bat  with  my  heart  I  will  her  dower  ; 
And  kisses  on  her  lips  I'U  lay, 
And  pray  God  keep  her  heartily. 


Only  one  tme  ballad,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  can  I  find  among  these 
songs.    It  runs  as  follows : — 

Maid  Margery  sits  at  the  castle-gate: 

With  groans  and  sighs 

She  weeps  and  cries : 
Her  grief  it  is  great. 

Her  father  asks,  "  Daughter,  what  is  your  woe  ? 
Seek  yon  a  husband  or  lord  I  trow  ?  " 
**  Let  husbands  be  I 
Give  my  love  to  me, 
Who  pines  in  the  dungeon  dark  below  I" 

"  'Ifaithi  my  daughter,  thou'lt  long  want  him  ; 

For  he  hangs  to-morrow  when  dawn  is  dim." 
**  Then  bury  my  corpse  at  the  gallows  feet ; 

And  men  will  say — they  were  true  lovers  sweet." 

Some  of  the  raciest  of  the  Norman  songs  are  drinking-catches.  The 
lightest  and  best  of  them  are  almost  ontranslateable  in  English.  We  miss 
the  delicacy  of  the  French  refrains,  and  the  sound  of  laughter  in  their 
facile  lines.     One  or  two,  however,  may  be  selected  as  specimens. 

The  following  song  describes  a  party  of  village  gossips  at  their  cups. 
These  ladies  do  not  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  Athenian  dames  described  by 
Aristophanes  in  the  Thesmophoriazusa,  Human  nature  does  not  vary. 
The  gossips  of  Noah*s  wife  in  our  old  Mystery  plays  of  Chester  and  of 
Widkirk  Abbey  use  much  the  same  language.  Some  excuse  must  be 
craved  for  the  pertinacious  monotony  of  rhyme  in  the  translation.  The 
original  has  been  copied  in  this  particular. 

Drink,  gossips  mine  !  we  drink  no  wine. 
They  were  three  wives  that  had  one  heart  for  wine  ; 
One  to  the  other  said — We  drink  no  wine  ! 

Drink,  gossips  mine  !  we  drink  no  wine. 

Drink,  gossips  mine  I  we  drink  no  wine. 
The  varlet  stood  in  jerkin  tight  and  fine 
To  serve  the  dames  with  service  of  good  wine. 

Drink,  gossips  mine  !  we  drink  no  wine. 

Drink,  gossips  mine  I  we  drink  no  wine. 
These  wives  they  cried — ^Here's  service  of  good  wine  I 
Make  we  good  cheer,  nor  stint  our  souls  of  wine  ! 

Drink,  gossips  mine  I  we  drink  no  wine. 

Drink,  gossips  mine !  we  drink  no  wine. 
The  gallant  fills,  nor  seeketh  further  sign, 
But  crowns  the  cups  with  service  of  good  wine. 

Drink,  gossipB  mine  I  we  drink  no  wtoa. 
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Drink,  gossips  mine  !  we  drink  no  wine. 
Singing  begioneth,  and  sweet  notes  combine 
With  joyance  to  proclaim  the  praise  of  wine  ! 

Drink,  gossips  mine  I  we  drink  no  wine. 

Drink,  gossips  mine  I  we  drink  no  wine.^J 
For  fear  of  husbands  will  we  neyer  pine  ; 
They  are  not  here  to  mar  the  taste  of  wine. 

Drink,  gossips  mine  !  wo  drink  no  wine. 

What  sort  of  songs  were  song  at  these  conyivial  meetings  appears  from 
another  Bacchic  melody  which  follows  :-*- 


Sweet  comrades,  fellows  of  the  Tine  ! 
Drink  we  by  mom  and  eve,  drink  wine — 

A  cask  or  so  : 

Ha  ho! 
Nor  will  we  pay  onr  host  one  jot, 


Bat  if  onr  host  sne  us  therefor. 

We'll  tell  him  he  mnst  pass  it  o'er 
Qoasimodo : 

Ha  hoi 

Nor  will  we  pay  onr  host  one  jot, 


Save  a  credo  I  Save  a  credo  ! 

The  jolliest  of  all  the  topers  of  the  Yal  de  Yire  was  Oliver  Basselin, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  and  was  killed  by  the  English.  The 
song  which  follows  alludes  to  his  death,  and  to  the  sadness  which  it  cast 
over  the  pleasant  company  of  Vire  : — 

Alas !  good  Oliver  Basselin  ! 

Shall  we  of  yon  no  more  hear  tell  ? 
And  have  the  English  killed  yon  then  ? 

You  once  were  wont  to  sing  yonr  songs 

And  live,  I  ween,  right  joyously. 
Joining  in  all  the  jolly  throngs 

Throoghoot  the  land  of  Normandy. 

Far  as  St  Lo  in  Cotentin, 

Mid  fellows  fair,  as  I  hear  tell, 
No  pilgrim  like  to  him  was  seen. 

The  English  they  have  done  great  wrong 

Unto  the  fellows  of  Van  de  Vire  j 
No  more  shall  yon  hear  voice  or  song 

From  those  who  once  sang  all  the  year. 

To  God  with  stout  heart  pray  we  will. 

And  to  Queen  Mary,  that  sweet  maid. 
To  bring  the  English  to  all  ill : 

The  Father's  curse  on  them  In^Jaid ! 

The  animosity  against  the  English  is  still  more  strongly  exemplified  in 
some  ballads  referring  expressly  to  the  ravages  of  the  armies  of  Henry  V. 
The  following  patriotic  song  relates  to  the  death  of  the  conqueror  of 
Agincourt,  and  to  the  siege  of  Harfieur,  after  which  he  expelled  the 
Norman  inhabitants  and  planted  in  their  stead  an  English  colony.  It 
also  commemorates  the  exploits  of  Captain  Progent  de  Bidoulx,  who 
conmiandcd  the  galleys  of  Louis  XU.  in  1518,  and  defended  the  coast  of 
Normandy  from  English  invasions.  Allusion  is  made  in  line  7  to  the 
£}nglish  habit  of  wea  ring  the  hair  long :  and  the  name  Godon  or  Qodao 
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in  line  12,  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Goddam,  the  traditional  French 
appellation  of  an  Englishman.  After  those  prefatory  explanations,  we 
may  give  the  ballad  at-  length : — 

The  Bnglish  King  himself  of  late  let  call 

The  King  of  France  by  stjle  and  proclamation  : 
His  carscd  will  it  was  to  summon  all 

Good  Frenchmen  forth  from  oot  their  land  and  nation. 
Now  he  is  dead  at  St.  Fiacre  en  Brie  : 

From  land  of  France  the  churls  are  ousted  quite  ; 

There  sneaks  no  English  pig-tailed  cur  in  sight : 
Cursed  be  their  race  and  lineage  all,  say  wo. 

They  shipped  their  battle  all  upon  the  sea, 

With  Etore  of  biscuit  and  each  knave  a  can  ; 
And  so  by  sea  to  Biscay  merrily 

Sailed  they  to  crown  their  little  King  Godan. 
But  all  their  doing  was  but  idle  pluy, 

So  well  hath  Captain  Pregent  made  them  skip  ; 

Foundered  they  are  by  land  and  eke  on  ship  : 
Cursed  be  their  race  and  lineage  all,  we  say. 

The  next  has  been  called  the  Marseillahie  of  the  Norman  peasantry. 
It  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  rusticity  and  for  the  touches  of  unconscious 
humour  which  season  its  deadly  hatred : — 


Good  folk  of  village,  thorp,  and  hall 
Who  love  the  French  King  well, 

Take  heart  of  courage,  each  and  all. 
To  fight  the  English  fell 

Seize  each  a  pruning-hook  and  hoe 
To  lop  them  root  and  branch. 

And  if  ^lou  cannot  make  them  go. 
Show  a  sour  countenance. 


Fear  not  to  grapple  with  them  close, 
These  Goddams,  guts  of  grease. 

For  one  of  us  for  four  of  those. 
Or  three,  is  match  with  ease. 

By  God,  if  I  could  clutch  them  hero— 
And  by  this  oath  I  stand — 

I  'd  show  them,  without  feint  or  fear, 
How  heavy  is  my  hand. 


Nor  pig  nor  goose  in  all  the  shiro 

Have  they  left  far  or  wide : 
Nor  fowl  nor  fowl-house  by  the  byre — 

God  send  them  evil  tide ! 

Another  ballad,  complaining,  in  like  rustic  fashion,  of  oppression  and 
extortion,  may  possibly  refer  to  English  rapine,  but  more  likely  to  the 
rapacity  of  feudal  bailiffs  and  tax-collectors.  Commentators  differ  about 
the  **  court  restus  **  in  lin^9. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Normandy 
Pillage  reigns  and  thievory  ; 

Of  wealth  and  goods  there  is  no  storo  : 
God  grant  us  respite  presently, 
-    Or  each  man,  as  he  may,  must  flee. 
And  leave  his  homo  for  evermore. 

As  for  me,  I  will  not  stay  ; 

For  there  is  left  nor  ease  nor  cheer, 
By  reason  of  the  shortcoats  ;  they 

Too  often  came  mj  door  anef^r, 
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The  knaves,  with  foal  dlBcomtesy, 
Ask  us  to  give  when  nought  hare  wc. 

And  cko  they  cadgel  us  fall  sore  : 
Nathless,  what  boots  it  bat  that  we 
Should  pray,  •*  Good  sirs,  of  charity, 

Take  all  we  have !    What  have  we  more  ?  " 

Right  willingly  would  I  pay  tgll 
If  aught  I  had  wherewith  to  pay,  • 

But  all  my  wealth,  upon  my  soul. 
And  all  my  goods,  are  given  away. 

I  cannot  show  them  courtesy 
By  reason  of  grim  penury, 

Which  keepcth  me  a  bondman  poor  : 
Nor  friend  nor  lover  dear  have  I 
In  France  nor  yet  in  Normandy 

To  aid  with  alms  my  beggared  store. 

•  God  grant  that  peace  and  law  might  swny 

Through  Christendom  on  every  side  ; 
Yea,  grant  us  peace  to  last  alway ; 
So  might  we  all  secure  abide. 

If  Christendom  at  one  might  be. 
Then  should  we  live  right  joyously. 

And  shut  on  grief  the  prison  door : 
God  curse  them  who  make  woes  to  be, 
And  eke  the  blessed  Maid  Mary, 

Withouten  hope  for  evermore. 

On  this  noto  lot  us  close.  The  specimens  which  wo  havo  given  of  the 
different  sorts  of  Norman  songs  are  ver}'  far  from  exhausting  the  oollection. 
To  render  the  naivete  of  the  originals  is  almost  impossible  ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  maintain  their  recorrences  of  rhymes  and  phrases  without  intoler- 
able monotony.  Much  indulgence,  therefore,  is  craved  bj  the  iranalaior 
for  his  rude  attempt. 
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I. 

One  evening  of  the  year  1845  some  excitement  was  caused  at  the  lion- 
tenants'  mess  of  the  5th  Hussars,  in  garrison  at  Versailles,  by  the 
announcement  that  amongst  the  recruits  who  had  joined  the  regiment 
in  the  morning  was  a  certain  Marquis  de  Chasselay,  whose  extravagance 
and  follies  had  long  been  the  talk  of  all  Paris. 

In  most  of  the  crack  cavalry  corps  of  the  French  army  tiiere  are  a  few 
young  gentlemen  of  good  family,  who  have  enlisted  as  private  soldiers 
after  running  through  their  fortunes.  Their  buckling  on  the  knapsack  is 
not  considered  derogatory,  for  the  profession  of  arms  has  kept  all  its 
prestige  in  the  land  of  Duguesclin  and  Bayard,  and  it  is  thought  more 
honourable  for  a  ruined  spendthrift  to  carve  his  way  back  with  a  sword  to 
the  position  he  has  lost  than  to  turn  book-maker,  jockey,  or  a  billiard- 
marker. 

As  a  rule,  the  noblemen-soldiers  form  a  set  apart  in.  their  regiments. 
They  club  together,  amuse  themselves  together,  and,  if  they  have  the 
sense  to  behave  themselves,  are  never  many  years  in  winning  their 
epaulettes. 

The  Marquis  Henri  Beuvron  de  Chasselay  was  one  of  the  most 
prodigal  of  all  the  prodigals  who  have  ever  been  reduced  by  the  pressure 
of  necossiiy  to  take  up  with  soldiering.  He  had  squandered  away  a 
fortune  of  six  million  francs  in  five  years.  He  had  made  his  name  famous 
at  all  the  race- courses  of  France  and  all  the  gambling  spas  of  Germany. 
He  was  the  hero  of  a  hundred  madcap  wagers  and  daredevil  escapades. 
His  losses,  his  duels,  his  bets,  his  flirtations,  were  as  much  matters  of 
public  notoriety  as  the  current  prices  at  the  Bourse  or  the  variations  in 
the  weather ;  so  that  harmless  people,  who  ficincied  rakes  existed  only  in 
books,  talked  of  him  to  one  another  with  bated  breath  and  eyes  upraised 
as  of  a  modem  variety  of  Don  Juan.  From  the  day  of  his  coming  of  ago 
to  the  moment  of  his  ultimate  collapse,  he  had  been  the  text  of  more 
occasional  notes  in  the  sporting  and  scandal-loving  papers  of  Paris  than 
any  five  other  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  put  together.  His  ruin  had 
been  foretold  as  inevitable  two  or  three  years  before  it  happened ;  and, 
although  the  Marquis  bore  one  of  the  finest  names  in  the  French  nobility, 
and  was  known  to  have  relatives  and  connections  in  all  the  hi^eai  i^c^^ 
of  State  and  Church,  Army  and  Navy,  yo^  \ua  «i!Scue^aai<si&  %i^  ^  ^^^cm^^ 
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Boldier  had  long  soemed  the  only  posBiblo  termination  to  Uie  scattor-bnia 
lifo  be  was  leading;. 

The  ofHcer  who  Iroughb  tie  news  of  the  recrnifs  nmTal  to  til 
Huasars'  moss-room  was  a  Lieutenant  of  tbo  name  of  Bostide.  He  gt*» 
the  thing  out  as  a  good  joke,  and  sat  down  to  dinner  evideaUy  vaaA 
aniuBed  at  the  idea  that  a  marquia  would  be  ohUgcd  to  pipecliijf  his  on 
belt  and  black  his  own  shoes  juat  like  any  other  trooper. 

The  rest  of  the  officers  appeared  to  share  his  merriment ;  ono  bb!i 
Lionleaant  only  changed  colour  elighUy  on  hearing  the  int«Iligniicei 
said  to  Baetido, — 

"Are  yon  sure  jou  ere  not  miataken?     I  knew  the  Marijaia 
difficulties,  but  I  didn't  auspect  it  bad  come  to  this." 

"  Oh,  p«ifectly  certain,"  answered  Bastide,  raising  hia  eyegUas  ani 
looking  up  to  see  mho  had  asked  the  question.  "  I  bad  seen  Chueday 
twenty  times  in  the  betting-ring  at  Chantilly  and  Longcfaaaps,  and  1 
recognized  bim  at  once  in  tbo  bat«b  of  reeniits.  He  baa  not  altered  ia 
the  leaatr— same  head,  same  stoop,  eame  air  of  being  everywhera  at  Mi 
ease.  One  can't  help  admiring  Uio  fellow  ;  be  takes  bis  Call  as  eooUy  w 
if  it  were  a  treat  to  bim.  Bat  are  you  a  friend  of  bis,  Maraan  ?  "  add*d 
ibe  Lioulenant ;  "  my  tidings  seem  to  have  affected  you 

"  I  am  not  a  friend  of  bis,"  replied  tbo  young  roan  addressed  ■■ 
Marsan.  "  We  are  only  acquaintances  ;  but  I  know  bim  enough  to  lik< 
bim,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  in  thia  trouble." 

"Enbl  keep  your  pity  for  those  who  want  it,"  growled  an  old  ben- 
tenant  of  forty-five,  who  had  toiled  his  way  up  from  the  ranks  laboriously 
step  by  step,  and  was  not  over-partial  to  the  young  men  of  family  who 
got  helped  up  the  ladder  of  promotion  by  influential  coonectjona.  •'  Ion 
may  depend  upon  it,  this  yoimg  bantam  will  be  crowing  over  all  onr  hcndv 
before  long.     I'll  bet  a  bnndred  franca  he  has  his  captaincy  befisre  me." 

"■Whatever  promotion  be  obtains,  you  may  be  sure  bo  will  dncrv* 
it,"  remarked  Lieutenant  do  Marean  positively. 

"  Yes,  I  Ibink  so.  too,  if  be  rides  at  the  enemy  as  ho  does  at  a  fiift- 
barred  gate,"  answered  Lieutenant  Bastide,  laughing.  '>Uean«biIe,  il'« 
a  mystery  to  mo  how  he's  going  to  manage  upon  two  aona  a  day,  «Am 
having  found  he  had  not  eaongh  to  spend  with  sii  milbons." 

"  He  fell  into  bad  hanila,"  said  Do  Marsan, 

"Bad  bauds!  bad  bands  1"  grumbled  the  old  Lientenaat, 
name  was  Roablot.  "  I  should  like  to  know  what  yon  call  that. 
I  was  eighteen,  my  father  gave  me  five  crown-pieeoa,  and  Uild 
hhift  for  myself.  I  enbsted,  and  here  I  am.  I've  fallen  into  qneer 
in  my  time,  but  it's  never  been  a  way  with  me  to  lay  tbo  blotne  of 
I've  done  myself  on  the  sbouldors  of  olbors." 

"  Neither  would  Cbasselay  do  bo,"  rejoined  He  Muraau  waraily. 
"  Only  what  be  would  not  say  I  can.  There  is  not  a  more  hooiiniabU 
man  aLivo.  Ho  has  never  spent  a  eoutime  that  was  not  bis,  niir  son- 
(Mctcd  R  doU te tas no\, v«i4-   S»U-a\\."\6'0D*vNift-«»Wi«!»n«»iiB 
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trustful.     If  he  had  heen  as  unscrupulous  as  his  so-called  friends,  he 

m 

would  not  be  where  he  is." 

"That  may  be,"  growled  old  Boublot ;  "but  I  hope  you  are  not 
going  to  ask  me  to  admire  the  young  man  simply  because  he  is  neither  a 
blackleg  nor  a  sharper." 

The  dinner  continued  amidst  talk  about  the  ruined  Marquis,  whose 
repeated  eccentricities  were  enough  to  furnish  conversation  for  a  month. 
When  dessert  came  on.  Lieutenant  de  Marsan,  pleading  an  engagement, 
took  up  his  sword  and  cap,  and  walked  out  of  th%  hotel  where  the  lieu- 
tenants messed  to  go  back  to  barracks.  He  was  impatient  to  see  the 
Marquis,  in  order  to  speak  to  him,  and  do  him  any  of  the  little  services 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  an  officer  to  render  a  private  soldier.  Monsieur 
de  Marsan  was  no  democrat,  and  the  idea  that  a  marquis  should  be 
reduced  to  herd  with  raw  clowns,  and  eat  his  soup  out  of  the  same  tin- 
pot  with  them,  rather  shocked  him.  On  his  way  he  mused  over  the  last 
visit  he  had  paid  to  M.  de  Chasselay,  whilst  the  latter  was  still  in  the 
heyday  of  his  wealth,  and  kept  open  table  in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin.  He 
remembered  the  Marquis  showing  him  a  ponderous  sword  that  had 
belonged  to  one  of  his  ancestors — a  Chasselay  of  the  Crusades — and 
saying,  with  a  smile,  "  It  was  with  this  trowel  my  people  built  up  their 
house.  If  things  come  to  their  worst,  it  is  not  too  rusty  to  serve  me 
again."  The  contrast  between  then  and  now  saddened  the  sub-lieutenant, 
who  was  himself  a  very  sensible,  well-conducted  officer,  and  had  always 
felt  pity  for  the  silly  young  man  who  allowed  himself  to  be  duped  and 
fleeced  by  liis  friends.  M.  de  Marsan  was  not  one  of  those  amiable 
philosophers  who  take  a  pleasure  in  their  neighbours'  mishaps ;  it  was, 
perhaps,  a  defect  in  him  that  he  could  never  hear  of  disgrace  or  sorrow 
without  being  moved.       • 

As  he  strode  into  the  barrack-yard,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  a  squad 
of  recruits  being  put  through  their  facings  by  a  drill-sergeant.  It  was 
summer  time,  the  days  were  long,  and  the  sergeant  had  availed  himself 
of  the  hour  when  most  of  the  soldiers  are  out  taking  an  evening  airing  to 
give  a  little  preliminary  instruction  to  his  novice  troopers,  who  went 
through  their  movements  better  when  there  was  nobody  to  laugh  at  them. 
"  Now,  then,  there  1 "  the  sergeant  was  saying ;  "  eyes  front  and  atten- 
tion !  You,  number  three,  bring  your  heels  together ;  number  two,  you 
look  as  if  you  squinted ;  number  seven,  those  round  shoulders  won't  do  ; 
hold  up  your  head,  and  stare  straight  in  front  of  you." 

Number  seven  was  the  Marquis.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  brother  recruits,  amidst  whom  he  seemed  as  a  greyhound  among 
mastiffs.  He  was  not  handsome.  His  complexion  was  sallow,  his  face 
was  prematurely  furrowed  with  the  wrinkles  of  dissipated  living,  and  his 
chest  was  contracted  as  if  from  weakness.  Nevertheless,  he  had  a  proud, 
bold  look,  and  an  air  of  mingled  intelligence  and  good-humour  that  had 
a  charm  for  all  judges  of  character.  He  appeared  to  have  adapted  him- 
self thoroughly  to  his  new  circumstaaceB.    He  ^a&\Aiv!b^  \a  ^^<b  YDstooj^^-t^ 
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of  the  eorgeont  with  a  sort  of  iut«i«at,  perftoiuod  his  < 

bottor  than  the  others  of  his  eqoad,  and  bood  won  Ujo  betrt  of  Uu  «U 

drill- muster,  who  bad  at  first  been  inclised  to  resent  his  roiuul  fiboul^n 

Bs  ^mptome  of  militaiy  incapacity.     The  drill  kited  aboat  foilj  nmrntm, 

during  which  time  Lieateoast  de  Marean  took  refuge  in  the  gnvd-roaai, 

so  as  not  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  recmits.     When  the  g 

"  Fail  out  1  "  was  given,  he  waited  until  most  of  the  Eoldiers  tutd  d 

and  thou  ran  after  the  Marquis,  who  was  going  up  one  of  the  i 

to  his  dorniitory.     Qfi  hearing  himself  followed,  the   noblemnn  tamed 

round,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  Lieutenant  raised  hia  baud  to  hia  oap  lai 

sainted  ;  but  on  recognizing  Do  Harsaa,  who  addressed  him  b;  bi5  UKM 

and  title,  ha  held  out  both  hands  together  and  smiled. 

"  How  do  joa  do,  Marsan  ?  "  he  said.  "  It  isn't  discipline  'l"!-^! 
hands  with  one's  officers  ;  but  there's  nobody  looking."  And  b«  laqgM 
at  this  as  gaily  as  a  schoolboy  breaking  rules. 

"  It's  a  great  rehef  to  me  to  see  you  in  such  good  spirits,  Mw^nii," 
rephed  the  Lieutenant,  with  some  emotion.  "  I  was  afnud  ytm,  might  be 
east  down  after  all  this  trouble." 

"  Why  should  I  bo  cast  down  ?  "  replied  the  Slarqois,  cortltMlr. 
"  I've  brought  it  all  on  myself ;  perhaps  even  I'id  better  off  Uiu  I 
doservG."  And  saying  this  he  looked  at  the  bright  cufls  of  his  dot 
jacket,  and  thence  straightforwardly  at  the  LieDt«uant,  who  scamly  lmc« 
what  to  make  of  such  a  frank  avowal. 

"  Gome  np  to  my  room  and  wc'U  talk  over  old  tinuse,"  added  tl> 
Erlarquis  ;  but  correcting  himEdf  immediately,  he  said,  with  u  ahnig  of  lb 
shoulders  and  a  comic  took  of  disappointment,  "  I  forgot,  1  have  in 
rooms  ;  there  are  four -and- twenty  of  us  in  my  apartment.  Mad  Ihett  tit 
nothing  but  beds  to  sit  upon."  , 

"Come  to  mine,"  laughed  the  Lieutenant;  "I  lodge  dosa  by,  aaJ 
I'll  aek  leave  till  midnight  for  you  of  the  oihcer  on  dn^.  We  ahall  be  ti 
homo,  and  nobody  to  disturb  as." 

Lieutenant  de  Aliusitn  lodged  in  a  small  third-fluor  set  of  room*  a  a 
hoarding- house  near  the  barracks.  Government  allowed  him  tmmtj 
francs  a  month  "  to  pay  for  this  apartment,  which,  plainly  fiiniish«d  m 
it  was,  cost  more  than  twice  that  money.  There  was  a  perieel  air  iJ 
neatness  about  the  lodging.  One  coold  tell  at  a  glance  that  tfa«  ooctt^t^ 
was  a  man  of  order,  who  liked  to  gee  eviHything  in  its  place,  reoil;  at  tfa^ 
when  wanted.  The  Marquis  bantered  the  Lientenant  playfully  whfa  be 
saw  the  walldng- slicks  and  swords  standing  trimly  in  thoir  leek;  the 
booivs  classed  methodically  on  their  shelves;  the  blotting-bocA  oo  Ibe 
table  lyuig  at  exact  right  angles  with  the  inkstand,  nnd  Uiu  chain  aet  >ll 
at  their  proper  posU  Uko  sentries.    "What  a  martinrt  you  maat  be, 

•  Frond)  officer  noilhot  l^ae  nor  wcm  in  bairaek*.  Thej  hat*  «  kdgliw 
kllonancc,  which  varies  acconiing  to  Omir  grmli;  but  which  w  alwnji  IiiiimIIIiN* 
to  liuuoo  tlim  mitnhljr.    They  Eencraliy  meu  at  hoteI«,  One  apbdM  ud  IiDataMt 

dining  aepantcly. 
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Marsan,"  he  said;  '^if  I  am  in  your  company  I  shall  bo  martyred  on 
account  of  missing  buttons,  straps  unbuckled,  and  knots  unfiEtstened. 
Order  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  on  with  each  other ;  we  have 
been  on  cool  terms  ever  since  I  can  remember/* 

The  Lieutenant,  whilst  listening  to  his  friend,  was  searching  in  the 
cupboard  for  the  materials  of  hospitality.  He  produced  successively  a 
box  of  cigars,  a  bottle  of  cognac,  a  sugar-basin,  two  lemons,  and  a  kettle 
with  a  spirit-lamp.  It  took  only  a  few  minutes  to  concoct  what  French- 
men call  '*  un  grog,"  and  the  fames  of  the  beverage  having  thawed  all 
that  remained  of  mutual  shyness,  the  officer  and  the  hussar  were  soon 
plunged  deep  in  intimate  conversation. 

Nothing  could  bring  the  Marquis  to  acknowledge  that  anybody  but 
himself  had  been  concerned  in  his  ruin.  The  Lieutenant  was  able  to 
quote  half-a-dozen  names  of  parasites  who  had  been  enriched  by  the 
spendthrift's  prodigalities,  and  whose  shameless  plundering  of  the  unhappy 
young  man  had  excited  the  indignation  of  honest  gentlemen.  But  at  each 
name  mentioned  by  De  Marsan,  Henri  de  Chasselay  shook  his  head 
deprecatingly,  and  said  ''No."  It  was  evident  he  was  either  too  proud 
to  admit  that  anybody  had  taken  advantage  of  his  weakness,  or  too 
generous  to  attribute  to  others  actions  he  would  have  scorned  to  commit 
himself. 

''Listen,  Marsan,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  with  unusual  gravity, 
"  there  are  people  who  will  tell  you  when  they  are  ruined  that  they  have 
been  victims  of  this  or  that ;  it  may  be  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  not  so 
in  mine.  I  believe  there  are  persons  who  have  a  talent  for  being  rich, 
just  as  there  are  others  who  must  always  remain  poor.  I  am  one  of 
these  last.  Money  for  me  is  a  something  soluble  which  melts  at  the 
touch.  I  have  never  been  able  to  keep  a  coin  in  my  pocket,  and  have 
always  felt  it  a  misery  to  try.  Perhaps  my  education  has  had  something 
to  do  with  this,  for  I  was  brought  up  as  not  many  other  boys  are.  Until 
twenty  I  remained  in  the  keeping  of  an  uncle  who  thought  to  teach  me  the 
value  of  money  by  never  giving  me  a  sou.  I  was  the  old  gentleman's 
heir ;  he  was  absurdly  rich,  and  the  idea  that  I  might  some  day  make 
ducks  and  drakes  of  his  savings  threw  him  into  frenzies  of  terror  im- 
possible to  conceive.  All  I  wanted  in  the  way  of  food  and  clothes  he 
gave  me  and  without  stint,  but  on  no  account  would  he  ever  hear  talk  of 
money.  If  I  wished  to  reward  a  servant  who  had  been  civil  to  me,  I 
was  obliged  to  give  him  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  boots.  One  day  a  tenant 
fished  me  out  of  a  mill-pond,  where  I  was  drowning,  and  I  gave  him 
half  my  wardrobe,  for  it  would  have  been  as  useless  to  ask  my  uncle 
for  a  hundred  francs  as  it  would  have  been  to  beg  for  the  moon  or 
the  crown  of  France.  In  this  way  I  grew  to  look  upon  the  having  a 
pocketful  of  money  to  waste  as  the  one  great  aim  of  existence ;  and 
when,  at  twenty,  my  uncle's  death  left  mo  in  sudden  possession  oi  his 
fortune,  I  knew  too  little  of  counting  to  reckon  whether  I  spent  ten  francs 
fL  day  or  ten  thousand.     I  do  not  say  my  man  of  business  might  not 
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bnve  managod  my  estates  a  little  better  than  ho  did.  Z  Uiink  be  nq^ 
perhaps,  if  he  had  tried,  but  the  roBnIt  would  have  been  tbfl  etune  is  tki 
end.  Instead  of  bebg  ruined  now,  I  ahoold  havd  been  rained  tusijnr 
or  the  year  after,  aod  instead  of  being  a  reemit  at  twenty- five,  I  ibodU 
not  have  attained  that  dignity  till  t see nty- seven.  My  opioioD  il  tlitt 
things  are  rery  well  as  they  are.  Out  of  my  sis  miUiuna  I  ha™  sSH  la 
nunnity  of  five  thoueaud  Irancs,  which  would  not  liave  lie«n  unoDgk  \o 
keep  me  in  shirt-buttons  two  years  ago,  bnt  whicb  will  help  to  niaJumwi 
competence  if  I  am  lucky  enough  to  cxciiango  my  present  plain  JMk«t 
for  an  embroidered  one  like  yonrs.  I  daresay  I  abnlJ  learn  a  leraod  hx 
the  past.  I  have  sown  all  the  wild-oats  garnered  up  daring  a  fiAev- 
years'  stay  in  my  uncle's  castle — my  holiday  time  bas  boon  a  duri  aad 
merry  one.  If  you  ask  me  whether  I  am  particnlarly  prand  of  tlia  wiy 
in  wbicb  I  lave  used  my  orportunilies,  I  will  tell  you  candidly  I  am  OoL 
But  then  I  have  this  to  say,  that  I  owa  no  man  a  centime,  and  that  ^ntj 
sou  I  spent  was  my  own.  If  others  have  been  enriched  by  my  loaiiif^  I 
do  not  grudge  tt  them  ;  when  the  wind  blows  the  ii-nits  off  a  tree,  soa*- 
body  miiflt  pick  Ibem  up." 

The  Lieutenant  at  first  made  no  reply  to  this  speed].  He  was  thiniiuc 
of  the  few  words  the  Mitrquis  had  let  fall  about  the  man  of  bnaiiMea  *iiO 
had  mismnnaged  his  alFairs,  There  was  a  rumour  in  Paris  Uut  tht 
Marquis's  lawyer,  who  bad  been  chief  trustee  to  the  estate  daring  liii 
minority,  and  chief  steward  of  it  afterwards,  had  been  llie  principal  ■ffc' 
of  M.  de  Chasselay'B  ruin.  It  was  said  that  he  had  done  his  be*!  lu 
encoui-ago  tbe  young  nobleman's  extravagance  by  misreprGsenting  (o  lun 
the  extent  of  hia  fortune,  and  by  driving  him  first  to  mortgage,  and  then 
to  part  with  his  estates  one  after  the  other.  There  were  ugly  rcpoita,  too, 
as  to  the  way  in  which  tbe  sale  of  tbe  property  had  Iwon  effocted. 
bad  been  no  public  auctions.  Tbe  whole  transaction  had  been 
in  private  between  the  unwary  Marcjuis  and  his  wily  adviser. 
chance  remarks  thrown  out  by  tbe  former  it  had  been  gathered 
had  sold  bis  estates  for  about  a  fifth  of  their  real  value  ;  and  tha 
opuiion  was  that  the  property  bad  not  only  fallen  into  tbe 
lawyer,  but  that  the  latter.- — a  rery  long-headed  and  uuacrupuloiu 
named  Fischer, — had  bought  the  whole  heritage  with  monoy 
plundered  from  the  Marquis.  If  the  Lieutenant  hail  been  on  tenoa  of 
closer  intimacy  with  Henri  de  Chasselay,  he  might  have  i)tiaBlioiuid  hia 
narrowly  and  got  at  the  truth,  but  their  acquaintance  was  of  too  ttaxw- 
tional  a  character  to  admit  of  this  proceediug ;  heeidos  which,  men  kf  tht 
ti-uLb  were  ascertamed,  it  would  bo  of  no  use,  as  tbe  estalMi  ooM  loM 
could  not  be  got  back  again.  After  turning  all  this  over  in  his  mind,  Lha 
Lieutenant  knocked  a  long  white  nab  from  his  cigar,  and  said  luDilty< 
"  ^lial«Ter  or  whoever  may  have  been  tbe  cause  of  your  min,  OuuMUyi 
you  bear  your  vicissitudes  like  a  man,  and  deserve  to  succeed  to  Iba  ur 
life  yon  are  going  to  try.  Dut,  tell  mo,  why  havu  you  chOMD  Um 
of  all  careers  ia  the  voilii?    IH'a  iiu««tK\^la  N«»k  dnUiog  ia  it 
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for  two  sons  a  day.     By  the  help  of  your  name  and  connections  you  could 
surely  have  got  an  attache -ship  or  a  post  under  Government  ?  ** 

''  I  was  offered  both  the  attache-ship  and  the  post  under  GoTemment, 
but  I  declined  them,"  answered  the  Marquis,  simply.  <*I  am  strong 
enough  to  fight  my  own  way,  and  I  prefer  that  to  letting  people  think 
that,  having  spent  all  my  money,  I  was  not  above  begging  of  my 
friends.  If  you  think  this  reason  too  high-flown,  I  may  add  that  to  fill 
an  attache-ship  or  a  sub-prefecture  with  credit  requires  a  private  income 
of  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  francs ;  which  I  have  not  got.  As 
a  soldier,  nobody  will  expect  me  to  be  rich.  If  I  earn  my  commission,  I 
can  keep  myself  honourably  with  my  pay  and  my  small  annuity ;  for,  of 
course,  I  shall  never  marry.** 

This  allusion  to  marriage  set  the  Lieutenant  musing  again,  for  he  was 
well  aware  that  a  nobleman  with  such  a  name  and  title  as  Chasselay  need 
never  wait  long  for  a  rich  wife,  even  though  he  have  not  an  acre  nor  a 
guinea  to  offer  with  his  coronet.  A  thickly-peopled  vision  of  rich  trades- 
men's and  ambitious  bankers*  daughters  rose  up  before  him,  and  he  fell 
to  wondering  from  what  feeling  it  was  that  the  Marquis  had  neglected  an 
opportunity  of  re-establishing  his  fortunes,  to  which  most  men  in  his 
position  would  have  had  recourse  unhesitatingly.  M.  de  Marsan,  like  a 
good  many  perfectly  honourable  Frenchmen,  took  very  business-like  views 
of  matrimony.  He  saw  nothing  over-objectionable  in  a  ruined  nobleman 
throwing  his  escutcheon  in  the  marriage-scale  as  a  set-off  against  a  hand- 
some cheque-book.  It  is  not  very  certain  that  he  would  have  sold  his  title 
himself,  if  he  had  possessed  one ;  but  he  would  not  have  thought  the 
worse  of  any  friend  of  his  for  doing  so. 

**  1  have  heard  it  bruited  twenty  times  that  you  were  going  to  be 
married,'*  he  said,  inquiringly,  to  the  Marquis  ;  **  but  I  suppose  it  was  all 
gossip,  like  the  rest  ?  '* 

**  Well,  not  altogether,**  replied  Henri  de  Chasselay,  with  some  serious- 
ness. **  When  it  was  known  that  I  was  getting  ruined,  the  newsmongers 
of  the  sporting  papers  used  to  talk  of  my  marriage  twice  regularly  every 
week.  I  did  think  of  marrying  once ;  but  the  girl  to  whom  I  proposed 
refused  me.  It  served  me  right,  for  I  was  not  worthy  of  her.  Since  then 
I  have  had  plenty  of  other  chances,  but ** 

**  But  you  object  to  marrying  for  money,**  interposed  the  Lieu- 
tenant, seeing  that  his  friend  was  embarrassed  as  to  how  to  finish  his 
sentence. 

**  Well,  you  see  my  money  is  my  own,  and  I  can  do  with  it  what  I 
please  ;  my  name  belongs  to  my  ancestors,  and  I  have  no  right  to  dispose 
of  it,*'  answered  the  Marquis,  reddening  a  little,  as  if  confessing  to  a  piece 
of  prejudice.  '<  You  must  excuse  this  out-of-date  sentiment,  Marsan ;  but 
I  owe  something  to  my  ancestors.  They  have  done  more  for  me  than  I 
ever  have  for  them.'* 

"  I  see  nothing  out  of  date  in  the  sentiment,**  rejoined  the  Lieutenant^ 
gravely.     ''  It  is  that  of  a  highly  hononrfAAe  mwxiC" 
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"I  wish  everybody  else  thongbt  bo,"  excUimfid  tlie  Horqaui;  "hd 
it  seems  Uioie  are  two  waya  of  considering  q^uestioos,  for  I  huTC  q;aunlU 
with  my  man  of  bueiaesB  on  tliia  very  subject." 

Henri  de  Cbaaselay  said  tbis  in  a  tone  thai  waa  Ijalf-pbuutiTV,  blf- 
jocular.  The  Lieutenant  looked  up  at  him  with  fiseJ  alteatiiMi  and  wui 
pointedly, 

"  So  M.  Fischer  wanted  yon  to  ntarry,  did  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Marquis  innocently.  "  Ho  Bays  it's  s  ivXjl 
owe  to  Society,  and  ho  tucs  me  with  antiquated  pride  and  nMhary  na^ 
becauee  I  refuse  the  match  he  offers  me." 

"What  match  ?  " 

"  Hum !  I  don't  osactly  know,  for  I  have  never  eeea  the  yoang  Udy; 
but  I  believe  it  is  his  own  daughter." 

"I  thought  so,"  eiclaimed  the  Lieutenant  dtyly.  "Aflcr  swiwUttf 
you  out  of  all  your  money  and  rendering  you  helpless,  he  hopes  to  cbbn 
you  now  into  giving  your  coronet  to  his  dangbter.  What  h«  wmUs  n 
to  bo  abh)  to  call  himself  the  father-in-law  of  a  marquis  and  to  «i 
decent  society  on  your  shoulders.  He's  an  infernal  Boamp  is  ygttr  O 
huKmess,  and  I  wish  I  bad  him  horo  to  tell  him  so." 

ITie  Marquis,  like  all  young  men  who  had  done  very  fiMliah  ^ 
waa  averse  to  passiog  for  a  dupe.     AUhoogh  the  conviction  i 
daily  growing  upon  him  since  his  ruin,  that  the  astuto  Jf.  Fisebl 
behaved  rather  suspiciously  towards  him,  yet  he  was  unwillitjg  th»t  othsn 
should  think  this.     The  perspicacity  of  the  Lieutenant    annoyed  Jam. 
Ho  answered  somewhat  tsBtily : — 

"I  have  no  reason  to  suppoae,  Marsan,  that  I  hare  been  so  maci 
victimized  as  you  say.     I  don't  think  I  am  finite  a  fool." 

"  My  poor  Chasselay,"  exclauned  the  Lieutenant,  rising  and  layisga 
hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder.  "It  is  no  dishonoar  to  joo  tU 
you  should  have  allowed  yonrself  to  be  imposed  npoo  by  Ui«  man  yta 
were  generons  enough  to  trust.  You  must  not  be  oSandod  at  iifaat 
I  say.  Everybody  speaks  about  your  ruin  as  I  do.  II  is  a  poUi) 
rumour  that  you  have  been  tricked  and  defrauded  by  an  nnpriMspW 
scoundrel." 

Tho  U^arquis  frowned.  "  People  talk  about  me,  do  (hey,  and  ipte  »it 
that  I  have  been  fooled,"  he  muttered  angrily.  "  What  else  do  Ihcy  »? 
about  me?" 

"Shall  I  tell  you?"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  smiling  slightly  at  tbt 
jomig  man's  outburst  of  temper.  "They  say  that  afi*t  voffiariDg yxmr 
t;elf  to  be  stripped  of  all  you  have,  you  are  shorUighted  «oongh  not  to 
see  tie  thief  who  has  robbed  you ;  so  that,  whilst  joa  are  | 
your  creduhty  hy  drudging  as  a  private  soldier,  the  Cartaisab)  ] 
is  rubbing  his  handa  and  chuckling  at  your  siiuplicity." 

The  Marquis  tnmod  pule.     "  Thi>y  say  that  I  "  bo  eried, 
lips  and  glaring  itidignaully.     "  Than,  by  my  •nlcrnn  word  of  L 
will  prove  to  them  l\\e^  MQ  nmliclaiEftv.   Swsat«^a^»\•^^a,^^ 
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laugh  at  me  tliat  I  am  not  the  man  they  take  me  for.  And  as  for  Fischer, 
if  I  find  he  has  deceived  me,  heaven  help  him !  '* 

The  Marqnis  set  his  teeth  as  he  made  this  threat,  and  Lieutenant  de 
Marsan  reflected  that,  some  day  or  other,  things  might  perhaps  turn  out 
hadly  for  Fischer.  It  was  then  a  quarter  to  midnight.  The  two  friends 
had  heen  sitting  near  the  open  window  in  the  moonlight,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  hours ;  hut  the  striking  of  the  dock  now  warned  the 
hussar  it  was  time  to  go  hack  to  harracks.  He  picked  up  his  thick  cloth 
cap  with  the  red  braiding,  fastened  his  white  belt  and  shook  hands  with 
the  Lieutenant,  who  went  to  open  the  door  for  him. 

**  How  long  shall  I  be  rising  to  where  you  are,  Marsan  ?  *'  he  asked 
pensively,  as  both  stood  on  the  landing. 

"Not  long,"  answered  the  Lieutenant.  "The  regiment  is  gomg  to 
Algeria  next  month,  and  promotion  is  rapid  there." 

**  Very  well,"  said  Henri  de  Chasselay,  with  firmness ;  "  if  good 
conduct  can  make  me  rise  I  shall  not  remain  long  where  I  am." 

The  Lieutenant  went  to  the  window  to  watch  the  young  man  as  he 
hurried  down  the  street  towards  the  barracks.  That  evening*s  interview 
had  kindled  his  sympathy  for  the  guileless,  open-hearted  young  nobleman 
into  a  warm  friendship. 

"  De  Ghasselay's  is  a  sterling  nature,"  murmured  the  officer  as  he  lost 
sight  of  the  recruit  in  the -dark,  "  but  perhaps  his  ruin  is  all  for  the  best. 
It  is  by  hard  trials  that  characters  like  his  are  strengthened.  Now  that 
his  vanity  has  had  such  a  shaking  he  will  probably  make  his  way. 

II. 

Two  years  passed.  The  5th  Hussars  were  sent  to  Algeria,  a  colony 
famous  then,  as  now,  for  its  periodical  famines  and  chronic  insurrections. 
In  time  of  peace  it  generally  takes  a  private  soldier  seven  years  to  rise  to  a 
sub-lieutenancy  ;  during  war,  the  time  may  be  lessened  to  three  years,  or 
even  two ;  but  when  the  private  soldier  has  rank  and  connections,  his 
deeds  of  valour  may  be  said  to  count  double,  for  the  eye  of  the  C6lonel  is 
upon  him,  and  after  every  skirmish  in  which  he  has  shown  common 
courage,  down  goes  his  name  for  promotion.  The  Marquis  de  Chasselay 
was  scarcely  a  twelvemonth  winning  his  epaulets.  To  do  him  justice,  he 
quite  deserved  them,  for  his  conduct  was  throughout  admirable,  and  his 
cool  intrepidity  under  fire  something  to  see  and  take  note  of.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  doubtful  whether  his  excellent  behaviour  would  have'  pushed  him 
BO  fast  up  the  ladder  if  he  had  been  plain 'Monsieur  Chasselay,  and  had 
no  friends  to  call  the  attention  of  the  War  Office  to  his  amazing  courage 
and  gallantry.  In  France,  as  elsewhere,  it  does  a  man  no  harm  to  have 
a  few  well-wishers  in  high  places. 

Happily  for  the  Marquis,  he  had  such  an  amiable  character  that 
nobody  in  the  regiment  resented  his  quick  rise  or  felt  jealous  of  it.  His 
brother  soldiers  liked  him  for  his  good-nature  ;  and  the  officers  wet^  s^s^ 
to  have  him  amongst  them — ^in  tiie  firsl  "pVwi^^'b^^wvaftV'^'^^A^'^^*^^ 


gentleman ;  and  in  the  noxt,  because,  Bay  whtit  goe  Ml)  sbottt  I 
am  always  tbreo  men  out  of  four  vbo  will  Piijoy  being  on  i 
El  miurquis.  Henri  deChaBselay  had  laboured  bard  to  munt  his  : 
and  wbon  be  obtained  it,  bo  made  no  attempt  to  disgai 
Hia  twelve  montbs  as  a  private  and  uon- (Commissioned  officer  Imd  trifled 
bim  tboroughly  and  made  a  man  of  biui.  liy  tbe  time  be  leceJTtd  hit 
commiseion,  his  paleness  and  ^Tinklos  bad  disappcnrod,  be  bold  bbnrifM 
straigbt  as  an  aeh,  and  bis  blood  flowed  bo  prOBperoaslf  in  bia  nM 
tbat  be  looked  ten  years  younger  tban  bis  fonuer  seiL  TndtnA  i* 
Marsan,  who  had  become  hia  cbief  friend  and  ally,  admired  the  itpo>iiinr« 
witb  wbicb  tbe  extenuated,  weak-limbed  prodigal  bod  dereloped  into  * 
wcU-Bbaped,  brigbt-eyed  officer.  Occaaiouallj  tbe  two  Eriends  UUktA  <rm 
tbe  old  Paris  days,  nhen  tbe  Marquis  used  to  sit,  flashed  and  ndUd, 
playing  lantquvnet  till  four  in  the  morning  for  ronleaus  of  ten  thoOBad 
francs,  and  at  the  recollection  Henri  de  Cbaaaelay  wonld  I&ogfa.  But  ht 
was  so  little  of  a  hypocrite,  tbat  be  never  pretondod  to  be  bott;  for  Ini 
past  extravagances,  nor  professed  that  bo  would  not  throw  lus  moocj 
about  in  exactly  tbe  same  way  if  only  be  bad  another  chance.  He  ilock 
obstinately  to  his  theory  as  to  certain  natures  being  £ubianed  fdc 
ricbes  and  others  for  poTerty.  "  I  bavo  not  ibti  bump  of 
I  like  pleasure,"  be  used  to  say,  with  a  candid  shrug  of  the 
"  If  yon  gave  me  a  million  to-morrow,  I  should  net  rest  till  i 
gone.  Tbe  kindest  Ibiog,  therefore,  tbat  Providence  can  do  lor 
leave  me  as  I  am ;  for,  as  it  is,  having  nothing  to  Spond,  I 
temptation  to  be  wasteful." 

There  was  one  point,  however,  upon  wbich  tbe  Marquis  was  ei 
sore,  and  tbat  was  the  roguery  of  tbe  long-fingered  M.  Fischer. 
reflection  bad  convinced  bim  tbat  bo  had  been  systematically 
He  remembered  a  hundred  suspicious  little  circumstaucus  whic 
struck  bim  at  the  time,  whilst  he  still  had  con&doaco  in  FIs 
which  occurred  to  bim  now  that  be  no  longer  felt  any  doubt 
dishonesty  of  that  worthy.    Tbe  eflrooteij-,  the  deep  cuEUiIng,  I 
silent- working  villany  of  bis  man  of  bnsiness,  Ibicw  Ibu  yoong  man  iiM 
flts  of  passion,  during  which  he  altered  menaces   which   atort 
rendered  hi.  Fischer  exceedingly  uneasy  bad  it  been  given  bim 
them.     If  tbe  trutb  must  be  told,  tbe  last  ecbeme  of  Fiwcber'e, 
be  had  Bought  to  secure  the  Marquis  aa  a  husband  for  his  daaghlcr^ 
the  young  nobleman  most  annoyance  of  auy.     Not  tbat  bo  waa 
of  bJa  rank,  for  be  would  have  married  an  apple-girl  bad  fau  I 
but  be  was  profoundly  hnmiUated  that  be  should  here  bees 
fulling  into  a  trap  which  would  bavo  placed  bim  in  tho  dnpcoda 
dcspoiler  for  life.     It  was  ooly  after  a  very  tough  slmggla  vrlth 
tbat  Jlenri  de  Chaaselay  bad  rofiiscd  tbe  match  nbiclt  his  laayer  lu 
posed.     With  ruin  Btaring  bim  in  the  face,  his  first  iinpulae  bad 
accept ;  for  the  man  of  husisGSS  had  Bounded  high  tho  dowij  of  I  ~ 
lady,  and  tbe  \u:i\i\eaa«u\.  oX\jc$tQa.'ULN«  VytWi^'b  \Q«xrn«!« 
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The  Marqnis  shaddered  \?hen  he  thonght  of  the  ridiculous  position  in 
which  he  would  have  placed  himself  had  he  yielded  to  the  seductions  so 
cleverly  held  out  to  him.  Married  to  a  girl  who  was  prohably  plain  and 
vulgar,  and  who  would  have  been  portioned  out  of  his  own  money,  he 
would  have  been  expected  to  introduce  his  father-in-law  into  society,  and 
to  aid  him  with  his  interest  in  furthering  any  ambitious  projects  the  man 
might  have  had  for  himself  and  his  two  sons.  Of  course  the  dowry  of 
Mdlle.  Fischer  would  have  been  so  tied  up  that  her  husband  would  not 
have  had  the  disposal  of  a  penny  of  it;  and  the  unfortunate  Marquis 
would  have  found  himself  fettered  hand  and  foot  in  the  midst  of  a  family 
of  rascals  indebted  both  for  fortune  and  credit  to  his  simplicity.  When 
these  thoughts  pressed  themselves  on  his  mind,  Henri  de  Chasselay  felt  a 
violent  inclination  to  ask  for  a  fortnight's  leave,  in  order  to  go  back  to 
France  and  strangle  M.  Fischer.  His  friend,  Frederick  de  Marsan,  used 
to  pacify  him  by  observing  that  it  is  always  time  enough  to  strangle  a 
man,  and  that  M.  Fischer,  rogue  as  he  was,  would  be  none  the  worse  for 
the  waiting. 

Things  were  at  this  juncture  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1847f 
the  5th  Hussars  were  ordered  home.  Chreat  events  were  preparing  in 
France.  There  were  ugly  symptoms  of  approaching  troubles  in  Paris,  and 
Henri  de  Chasselay*s  regiment  was  sent  to  keep  order  in  that  feather-brain 
capital,  which  never  seems  to  be  happy  without  its  periodical  revolutions. 
The  young  sub-Lieutenant  returned  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
on  the  breast  of  his  coat.  He  had  won  it  in  a  last  skirmish,  in  which  his 
luck  had  enabled  him  to  take  an  Arab  chief  prisoner.  Frederick  de  Marsan 
had  not  got  the  Gross,  though  he  had  more  than  once  deserved  it ;  and 
this  piece  of  injustice  revolted  the  Marquis,  who  had  been  at  first  for  de- 
clining the  honour  which  he  saw  was  only  awarded  to  him  out  of  favouritism. 
But  lieutenant  de  Marsan  dissuaded  him  from  this  rashness.  **  The  laws 
of  the  War  Office  are  as  inalterable  as  those  of  the  Modes,"  he  said,  good- 
naturedly.  **My  turn  for  the  Cross  will  come  by-and-by;  but  if  you 
refused  yours  now  and  the  reason  were  known,  we  should  both  of  us  be  in 
disgrace  ever  after.**  In  Paris  all  the  drawing-rooms  were  thrown  open  to 
the  hussar-Marquis.  People  were  curious  to  see  the  eccentric  nobleman 
who,  after  running  through  six  million  francs  before  his  moustaches  were 
grown,  had  quietly  taken  up  the  sword  to  rebuild  his  fortune,  just  like  a 
knight  of  the  middle  ages.  He  looked  very  handsome  in  his  laced  jacket 
and  flying  pelisse,  and,  had  he  wished  to  marry,  might  have  had  his  choice 
amongst  the  six  or  eight  first  heiresses  in  Paris.  But  Henri  de  Chasselay 
was  as  opposed  as  ever  to  the  idea  of  catching  a  wife  with  his  coronet.  He 
had  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  profession,  and  meant  to  keep  to  it.  When  he 
had  nothing  better  to  do  he  studied  military  works,  and  dreamed  of 
becoming  some  day  a  general,  in  order  that  the  last  of  the  Chasselays 
might  be  remembered  in  history  as  a  gallant  soldier. 

Amongst  the  houses  where  he  most  firequently  visited  waa  tlvft  t&as^^sq^ 
of  one  M.  SeBOBtris  de  Bemiquon,  a  membet  ol  Vlba  CS^vo^t  ^1\>«^^5iaw^- 
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U.  Sesostris  was  a  Btanncb  supporter  ofU.  Goizot,  luid.  like  ti 
Btat«Binnii,  vbs  iloicg  hia  very  best  to  biing  Uie  dyunshr  be  s 
In  tbo  debates  of  the  French  Farliamest  it  vas  M.  8L>soetria  do  I 
who  always  roared  loudest,  "Order,  order,"  when  it  numlier  of  Ik 
Oppoflition  rose  to  criticize  the  GoTermaent.  The  vota  uf  M.  S«aMtn 
might  invariably  be  relied  on  for  the  \oting  of  neprcBsiTe  meacnras.  B* 
bitterly  detested  tho  presR — (joamaliBts  had  &  habit  of  biiighii^  al  hit 
Bpeccbee) — and  had  it  lain  with  him  there  would  hare  been  t&  tha  kia^tai 
fant  one  newspaper,  careFnllr  edited,  under  the  sDpervbioQ  of  the  Umbtn- 
Nevertheless,  M.  deBemiquongaTeexcellcjit  parties  and  was  a  mcwtjeral 
boat.  He  had  two  danghtera,  who  managed  his  boose,  stniled  ituly  at 
hia  ferociona  pohticsl  theoriea,  and  were  altogether  very  amtabia  prk 
The  Marqnis  Uked  their  society  becanae  they  trenled  hitn  la  a  fttfod 
without  laving  siege  to  him  as  a  haaband.  He  eould  always  cafi  m 
them  and  be  sure  of  being  kindly  received  without  shov  of  e 
afiectiklJon. 

It  was  from  the  daughters  of  tho  Deputy  that  Henri  dfl  i 
learned  one  day  that  his  ox-man  of  buGineaa,  M.  Fiscbor,  bad  g«t  op  a 
Paris  as  &  banker.  M.  Fischer  and  M.  Seeoetris  were  on  tneailj  taaa: 
it  was  even  siud  that  the  former  was  allni-ing  the  latter  into  eottain  n 
speculations,  and  that  tho  firm  of  Fischer  might  some  morning  borame  tU 
of  Fiecher,  Bemiquon  and  Co.  Upon  hearing  this  piece  of  tntelh'ifcti 
tho  MoriiuiB,  whose  projecta  of  revenge  agfunst  his  deepoiicr  had  hfm 
means  abated  eiuce  his  return  to  France,  eet  olT  without  n  mom«at'a  iUMj 
to  M.  Fischer's  new  ofUces,  his  intention  being  to  call  the  bonlcia-  a  ii 
to  strike  him  in  the  face,  and  then  to  settle  old  scores  with  bitn  in 
Fortunately  for  il.  Fischer,  he  was  out  of  town  when  the  Manjms^ 
after  him,  and  as  his  clerks  were  not  able  to  say  when  be  would  bf]! 
the  young  officer  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  tlieprospoct  of  {T 
off  his  debt  another  time.  On  tho  following  day,  however,  bt  weot  l| 
bouse  of  Jkl.  Berniquoa  for  the  purpose  of  warning  him  against  ll 
any  further  doalinga  with  his  dangerous  associate. 
M.  Sesostrie  could  have  heard  nothing  of  tho  dutestahlc  ehanxto'  of 
M.  Fischer,  nor  of  the  unprincipled  transactions  by  which  ha  bad  nwl* 
his  fortune  out  of  the  Marquis.  Henri  de  Chosaelay  rraolred  to  caligWm 
him  to  the  full,  in  the  hope  that  by  constantly  exposing  the  maa  wbo  bad 
helped  to  ruin  him,  he  might  save  others  from  nndcrgoEtig  the  tmaaB  £d& 
This  delermiuation  was  a  proof  of  the  ingenuous  ignoranee  of  the  yvnt 
nobleman  as  to  all  that  concerned  tbo  world  of  business  and  its  babita.  Bt 
naively  thought  that  the  honest  M.  Sesostris  woold  be  stagj^eted  m& 
indignation  at  the  account  of  M.  Fischer's  inscality,  and  tbaok  bis  (IW 
Blarqiiis)  with  fervour  for  hia  timely  wambg.  \Muit  wuolii  ba  )mn 
thought,  as  he  ascended  M.  de  Bemii]Uon's  stairciwo,  bad  ha  baan  taU 
that  M.  Fischer  was  well  known  in  socioty  to  hare  eoma  tlnofpif  b^bil 
wealth,  but  that  this  made  not  the  slightest  di0sr«nee  as  to  th«  eocdialily 
with  which  be  was  Tc«a.ve4 — hjkj,  ^i^  *i>i  ^mA.  tS  "   '  ' 
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man  of  business  and  a  knowing  hand,**  offered  an  additional  indncement 
for  M.  de  Bemiqnon  to  become  his  partner  ? 

Henri  de  Ghasselay  entered  the  Deputy's  drawing-room  with  the 
same  gravely  resolute  air  that  Curtius  must  have  worn  when  he  fancied 
himself  about  to  save  Rome  ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  giving  vent  to 
his  communication  by  the  simple  circumstance  that  there  was  a  visitor 
present — a  lady  whom  M.  de  Bemiquon  introduced  as  Madame  Turkheim, 
adding  in  a  whispered  **  aside  "  that  she  was  the  widow  of  a  stockbroker 
who  had  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  horseback  six  months  only  after  his 
marriage.  To  the  surprise  of  the  Marquis  the  lady  blushed  deep  red  on 
hearing  his  name  mentioned,  and  fixed  her  eyes  so  intently  upon  him, 
that  he  became  disconcerted  and  changed  colour  too.  Madame  Turkheim 
was  extremely  beautiful.  She  had  a  sweet  expressive  face,  large-  intel- 
ligent eyes,  and  a  delicate  complexion,  admirably  set  off  by  the  dark 
crape  bonnet  she  was  wearing.  Hers  was  not  an  ordinary  beauty;  Over 
her  features  there  was  spread  an  air  of  melancholy  which  could  bo 
accounted  for  by -her  recent  bereavement,  but  which  deepened  strangely 
as  she  looked  at  the  Marquis,  with  an  expression  in  which  there  was 
more  than  a  common  curiosity.  Henri  de  Ghasselay  was  accustomed  to 
be  stared  at ;  but  he  was  not  such  a  fop  as  to  suppose  that  every  pretty 
woman  who  glanced  his  way  was  setting  her  cap  at  him.  It  therefore 
occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  he  had  met  Madame  Turkheim  before,  and 
that  it  was  his  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  was  causing  her  to  blush. 
As  he  examined  her  face  he  fancied  it  was  not  unknown  to  him  ;  there 
were  features  in  it  which  vaguely  recalled  somebody  whom  he  could  not 
bring  to  mind. 

"  Madame,**  he  said  politely,  "  I  think  we  must  have  met  already. 
I  am  sure  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
introduced  to  you.** 

"  Very  likely  you  have  met  Madame  Turkheim  at  her  father*s,** 
remarked  M.  de  Bemiquon.  ''You  know  Madame*s  father,  Mar- 
quis  .** 

**  No,**  interrupted  Madame  Turkheim  quickly,  "  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
has  never  seen  me  at  my  father's.  I  am  afraid  you  are  mistaken,  Mon- 
sieur,** she  continued,  with  quiet  dignity,  addressing  herself  to  the 
Marquis.     "  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  met  before.** 

Afber  this,  the  subject  was  changed,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon 
a  variety  of  topics  that  put  the  purpose  of  Henri  de  Chasselay's  visit 
completely  out  of  his  head.  Madame  Turkheim  talked  with  singular 
grace  and  with  a  charm  of  voice  that  fascinated  the  hussar,  and  kept  him 
silent  and  pensive  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  exquisitely  soft 
music.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  heard  such  a  voice  before 
nor  seen  such  eyes,  and  he  could  not  help  wondering  what  sort  of  man 
the  deceased  stockbroker  must  have  been  to  win  so  much  grace  and 
beauiy. 

M.  de  Bermquon  did  not  leave  liim.  \oTi%  m  ^vSeai^bfS^  ^aNft^^KANasfi^. 
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point,   for   in  one  of  those   coufiJcuti&I  "a»iJcs"  in  wfaldl  the   itost 
talkativo  legislator   was   wont   to    indulge,   ho   whispered:        ~ 
amazingly  ricb,  but  old  enough  to  belier  grandiiather.    Old  l(>ol  to  E 
borsBback.  All  hia  properly  gone  to  her.  Fine  match,  Marqais,  Gaon 

The  bussar  shrugged  bis  shouldsra  and  wished  the 
ttcian  at  Jerusalem.  He  felt  eorrj  to  kara  that  Aladmne  1 
riuh ;  he  would  have  been  pleased  to  Lear  tliat  abe  was  i>oor  or  b 
just  enough  to  keep  her  small  white  hands  from  working  for 
Whence  and  wherefore  came  this  regret  and  fancy,  he  took  no  paiaa  i 
himaelf.  He  only  knew  that  the  sensation  was  one  which  had  *frnf 
np  suddenly  within  him  and  grew  in  intenfiity  the  more  he  listcuil 
to  and  watched  the  young  widow.  As  ho  rose  to  lake  his  Umva  tbeii 
«yes  met.  He  made  ber  a  ceremoDious  bow ;  but  be  mattered  to  hiowdf 
in  leaving  tho  house,  "  I  am  sure  IVe  seen  that  face  before."  And  tlut 
certainty  seemed  to  perplex  him,  for  he  walked  bock  Iiodm)  «itli  hat 
eyebrows  knit,  and  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  led  of  him. 

Had  he  been  less  engrossed  he  could  not  have  (ailed  to  poroein 
that  the  streets  of  Paris  were  in  an  nnusnal  stale  of  comiDotioti.  U 
was  the  2Snd  of  February,  tmd  for  some  weeks  past  the  political  *fft»- 
Uons  occasioned  by  what  were  termed  the  "  Beform  Bkn^Mte" 
bad  been  slowly  developing  into  a  nmTeraal  feeling  of  dtaftHbelioo 
which  gave  ominous  presage  of  a  coming  storm.  The  Ministi-f  backed 
by  a  largo  majority  in  the  two  houses,  but  by  a  very  small  minorify  in 
the  country,  had  impmdenlly  resisted  the  demand  for  Befortn  aulil  ftU 
the  bad  blood  in  the  kingdom  had  been  roused,  and  all  the  maleonteato 
had  leagued  together,  ready  for  revolution  at  the  fint  signal.  On  Um 
22nd  February,  1843,  matters  had  come  to  this  puss,  thattlM  Ulaktos 
were  equally  a&aid  to  remain  in  office  or  to  resign.  The  etieets  «m 
filled  with  excited  groups  of  people  who  passed  one  another  aewspafm 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  gesticulated  fiercely  according  to  tlM  wont  of 
Frenchmen,  whilst  exchanging  opinions  on  the  political  crisis.  Id  tiw 
cafes  there  were  babels  of  voices  shouting  out  the  names  Gnizot  aod 
Thiers,  Odillon-Barrot  and  Ducbiitel  in  every  chord  of  hope,  dtsuppoutl- 
ment,  expectation,  and  auger.  In  banks,  merchants'  offices,  and  ai  Um 
Bourse,  it  was  being  given  out  thai  the  Itliniaters  would  redgn  that  nighl. 
In  open  places  and  at  street  corners  there  were  knota  of  nuta  in  MoBlW, 
men  such  as  are  only  seen  at  insurrection  time :  eilant,  (Kllfit,  aod  doiDg 
nothing— bat  waiting, 

Henri  do  Chasselny'g  regiment  was  quartered  at  lh«  iilcola  HHiLun 
near  the  Champ  de  Mars,  an  out -of- the  way  disthct  rather  bejnmd  the 
confines  of  civilized  Piiris.  The  loud  rumours  of  the  IIoalDTWiIi  aatj 
reach  that  part  of  the  town  iu  the  form  of  fiiint  echui^s ;  and  wore  it  not  for 
the  goings  to  and  fro  of  the  soldiers  and  the  rolling'  of  dnuna,  man 
frequent  during  revoluUouB  than  at  other  periods,  a  rebdlioD  mi^t  bo 
taking  place  iu  the  centre  of  the  capital  without  the  iuhabitanl*  of  Iki 
Qnartier  da  Groa  C&UVoix\ttn&%muc\i'OiM  Vvwa.    "^^^ -^mMj^  «KU«.^m& 
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able,  therefore,  to  walk  through  the  streets  adjoining  his  quarters  without 
being  disturbed  in  his  reflections  by  anything  akin  to  the  excitement 
reigning  on  the  Bouleyards.  But  once  he  set  foot  within  the  lElcole 
Militaire  there  was  a  sudden  change,  and  he  was  startled  by  a  sight  for 
which  he  was  not  prepared. 

The  whole  garrison  of  the  huge  barracks  which  form  the  Ecole 
Militaire,  that  is  between  Ave  and  six  thousand  men,  were  under  arms. 
Cayalry  and  infantry,  dragoons,  hussars,  carbineers,  grenadiers,  voltigeurs, 
chasseurs,  gendarmes,  artiUorymen,  were  drawn  np  in  companies  and 
squadrons.  Stacks  of  arms  were  piled  in  parallel  rows  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  iiomense  barrack-yards.  Knapsacks  were  being  hastily 
stocked  with  provisions  of  biscuit  as  in  war-time  :  flasks  were  being  filled 
with  rations  of  wine.  There  were  officers  and  sergeants  going  from  man 
to  man,  examining  the  cartouche -boxes,  to  see  that  they  contained  the 
regulation  sixty  rounds  of  ball-cartridge.  There  was  something  vibrating 
and  feverish  in  the  atmosphere ;  something  nervous  and  terrible  in  the 
preparations.  The  excitement  was  not  of  the  enthusiastic  kind  which 
heralds  a  battle ;  but  a  grim  silent  emotion  like  that  which  precedes  a 
carnage.  In  the  centre  of  the  chief  yard  two  or  three  generals  in  undress 
uniform  were  talking  gravely  in  low  tones.  Beside  them  a  bugleman  and 
twelve  drummers,  waiting  to  sound  at  the  word  of  command. 

Henri  de  Ghasselay  had  been  absent  from  barracks  since  morning  :  he 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  been  going  on.  An  officer  of  his  regiment 
passed  him,  hunying  towards  the  part  of  the  building  where  the  hussars 
were  lodged. 

"  There's  going  to  bo  fightmg.  Marquis,"  he  cried.  '*  I  advise  you  to 
run  and  put  on  your  uniform.*' 

**  Fighting !  "  echoed  Ghasselay  in  surprise,  for  he  had  been  so  much 
preoccupied  by  the  vision  of  the  young  widow  Turkheim  that  he  could  not 
at  once  grasp  the  reality  of  what  he  saw. 

**  Yes,  fighting, '*  laughed  his  comrade.  **  How  scared  you  look. 
Haven't  you  heard  that  the  *  Beds '  are  up  in  Paris  ?  If  you  don't  look 
sharp  we  shall  be  setting  off  without  you." 

Ghasselay  hastened  to  his  lodgings  to  dress  and  arm  himself.  As  he 
came  down  belted  and  spurred,  he  met  Frederick  de  Marsan,  whose  horse 
was  standing  ready  saddled  and  equipped  in  the  street. 

**  This  is  poor  work,"  said  the  lieutenant  mournfully.  **  It's  not  like 
killing  Arabs :  we  shall  be  fighting  against  our  own  countrymen."  And  he 
mounted  his  charger  with  very  little  alacrity,  like  a  man  who  has  no  heart 
in  his  task. 

That  night  the  two  friends  remained  bivouacked  with  their  regiment 
in  the  Ghamp  de  Mars,  awaiting  the  signal  which  never  came.  The 
Government,  like  many  other  governments  before  and  since,  thought  that 
nothing  serious  was  the  matter,  and  that  if  things  came  to  their  worst, 
order  would  soon  be  restored  by  sweeping  the  streeta  m^  ^^^  N^^^-;!^'!^  ^ 
cavalry.    Onlj,  as  the  Goyemment  "wete  a  "ignrQAjbTiXk  Qi^-senssaKc^  "^^^ 
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ileemi'd  it  beat  to  dofur  tUe  ceremoDj'  of  swoeping  tmtii  1 
it  Itni]  bocome  obvious.  la  other  wonls,  tliey  wera  or  opinion  tbal  it  m 
wiser  to  let  the  powder-magazine  oatob  fire  biiforo  comiog  down  upon  it 
villi  the  engines. 

It  was  not  tmtti  tho  evening  of  the  iUri  that  tha  bogles  aoaaiti  tt 
horse  aad  tlmt  the  hussara,  tired  and  BuU:y  with  tJieir  T^ilt  were  dec- 
piLtuhed  nith  other  regiments  of  car&li?  to  do  Lli«ir  best  agkinsl  tii*  on- 
llngration,  which  bad  burst  oat  at  lust,  and  mis  raging  thea  vilh  M 
mistake.  Pai'ia  vas  in  arms.  I'he  atreeLe  were  etrimgaljr  Mll«red  in  bok 
since  the  day  befiire.  In  tho  cold  February  air  the  distant  txntHagal 
rlAea  aouudeil  clear  and  sharp ;  and  us  tho  evening  advanced  tha  Aj 
became  covered  with  a  lurid  glow  which  told  of  honseB  ou  fira  ■■  Iba 
qnartera  of  the  town  wlteru  the  hght  was*  raging  most  hotljr,  Tlw  «a&i 
were  papered  with  placards  annoiincii^  that  the  Miniitlty  had  ntji^M^ 
and  that  a  "  Liberal"  Cabinet  had  been  formed;  bat  th»  poopU  ttnl 
liltle  for  that  now.  The  inaorrection,  like  a  great  tidal  vrave,  wac  ratfing 
slowly  through  Paris  in  the  direction  of  the  TuUeriea,  and  the  Iiiiimii. 
after  scouring  throi^h  a  score  of  streets,  where  the  honee  stoBibM 
over  paving-stones  torn  up,  and  here  and  there  dead  wotkmon  ilMit  Sown 
by  the  infantry,  found  thomsolvcs  driven  back  towards  iho  polaoo,  m^at 
they  prepared  to  make  a  last  stand  in  defence  of  tb«  King.  Hod  4* 
ChHBselay  forgot  aU  about  the  widow  Tnrkbeim,  the  banker  FiscW.  and 
everybody  else,  in  the  excitement  of  that  night,  during  nbich  tlu  ilalca  at 
a  ci'own  was  being  played  and  lost.  Ho  chafed  at  not  being  in  )kl 
infantry,  whore  he  could  have  come  Imnd  to  band  with  the  robab;  fv 
the  cavalry  is  not  able  to  do  much  in  civil  wars,  where  bame»dM  tunc  lo 
be  faced,  nod  there  are  only  narrow  thorooglifares  in  which  lo  maecMnM. 
The  young  officer  remained  all  the  night  in  his  saddle  liat«nu>g  to  Ike 
firing  and  the  revolutionary  shonta,  drawing  each  moucFul  nAorar  oi 
nearer.  The  insnrrectiou  was  gaining  ground,  the  Boldion  mtt*  b«V 
repulsed;  some  regiments  had  Lkid  down  their  aims,  refosiBg  "lo  *gfa 
Bgainat  tht'ir  brothers."  Aa  morning  dawned  the  firel  eolamna  of  nbtk 
excited,  powder- stained,  and  triumpbaut,  debouohed,  near  tho  Pahus  UojFal, 
and  the  fighting  between  them  and  the  txiyal  troops  commeDoed  In  Smm 
earnest.  Jt  contiooed  during  half  the  day  as  bloodv  and  nitadiitowH 
ever  fight  was,  each  side  losing  during  that  unhappy  struj^lo  bntTw  axa 
enough  to  lill  a  graveyard.  But  towordH  noon  the  new*  was  spnad 
amongst  the  soldiers  that  tho  Iving  had  iled  some  honia  siiuv,  mod  kImb 
these  tidings  were  asoertoined  to  be  true  the  officers  sheathod  their  swank 
They  Lud  done  their  duty;  tbcy  wore  not  fighting  for  plcostuo  or  for 
glory  ;  the  King  gone,  their  task  was  at  uit  end.  Tho}-  riood  a«id«  U/  la( 
the  Itovolution  pasa,  and  it  swept  by  then^  into  llie  palac*,  flfff^r1^^^^ 
exulting  and  rietoriuus.  The  tlirono  was  overturned.  When  fianri  4t 
Cbftssolay  disinouuU}d  he  was  lUi  lonf^er  a  Morquii  nor  a  Siiag's  ultwm. 
but  plain  Uenri  Bouvron,  a  soldier  of  the  Bepablie. 
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after  he  bud  sufficiently  roated  from  Uis  faliguds  of  tiin  two  preceding 
daye,  vns  to  go  and  call  upon  ike  didbrent  fi-ieods  he  had  in  Paris,  to  sea 
if  any  of  them  had  snffered  from  the  iiamenso  catastrophe  that  had  taken 
place.  Of  course,  hia  own  rolativce,  who  bad  held  high  posta  ondw 
GoverotneDt,  wero  groaniug  with  despair  and  indignost.  Some  of  th 
shook  their  fiats  at  him,  and  bitterly  upbraided  the  army  to  which 
belonged  for  not  having  protected  thorn  batter.  Henri  felt  sorrj- 
them  ;  but,  as  the  safety  of  the  crown  had  not  depended  apou  him, 
aeorcely  thought  their  reproaches  just.  Ho  went  afterwards  to  look  up 
tesa  exalted  frienda,  and  amongst  them  the  Deputy  Bemiijuon,  whom  he 
ntber  expected  to  find  disconsolate  too.  But  Slonaieor  BeaoaLris  viaa  one 
of  those  gentlemen  who  alwnya  contrive  to  fall  upon  their  lega.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Rovoiutioa  ho  had  been  a  Conservative  and  a  fervid  RoyaUst ; 
on  the  morrow  of  it  he  was  a  ateadfast  Republican,  a  partiBan  of  tha 
people'a  rights,  and  insisted  that  Henri  ahould  call  him  Citizen. 
yonng  ollicer  conld  hardly  help  smiling  when  the  worthy  pohtician  aas 
him,  in  confidence,  that  he  had  always  been  a  Liberal  at  heart,  and 
considered  Kepublicanism  the  only  form  of  government  compatible  wit 
modem  prcgress. 

Bat  Henri  had  another  intention  in  calling  upon  Monsieur  Bemiqui 
besides  that  of  inquiring  how  the  Deputy  bore  the  mtsforlimes  of  tha~ 
dynasty  he  had  served.  The  sweet  faee  of  the  young  widow  Turkheim, 
which  had  left  sach  a  deep  impression  upon  the  hussar's  fancy,  though 
only  seen  during  a  short  hour,  rose  up  before  him  again  as  aoon  as  the 
fighting  was  over,  and  filled  him  with  many  aensationa  altogether  new  to 
a  man  who  professed  sach  stoicism  in  love-affairs  as  he  did.  He  caught 
himself  tumiug  pole  at  the  thonght  that  anything  should  have  happened 
to  the  widow  during  the  insurrection,  and  though  he  tried  to  give  hik 
voice  a  caroless  tone  in  asking  of  iS..  Bemiquon'a  daughters  whether  tfa^ 
bftd  any  news  of  their  friend,  yet,  had  the  young  ladies  token  the  paini 
to  examine  his  eyes,  they  might  have  detected  by  the  look  in  them  thai 
be  attached  greater  importance  to  hia  question  than  he  cared  to  show. 
The  yonng  ladies  had  seen  nothing  of  Madame  Turkheim  since  the  22nd ; 
but  they  had  been  so  much  upset  themselves  by  the  riot  and  firing  (thera 
had  been  a  barricade  erected  in  a  street  adjoining  theirs),  that  they 
supposed  it  very  natural  that  poor  Hi'lene,  as  they  called  her,  should 
have  suffered  from  the  same  terrors  as  they. 

"  It  would  bo  veiy  good  of  you  to  call  and  see  how  she  is,  Monsieur 
le  Marqnis,"  said  the  two  girls  together.  They  gave  tbe  hnssar  his  title, 
for  young  ladies  are  seldom  very  fer^-ent  Itcpublicnns. 

"  Tos,"  echoed  Monsieur  Sesostris.  "It  would  be  a  kindness.  But 
I've  no  fears  for  Madame  Turkheim's  money — it  is  na  safe  aa  the  Bank  of 
EVance.  1  don't  know  about  her  father's,  though  ;  he's  a  clever  dog,  a 
precious  clever  dog,  as  I  believe  yon  know,  Citizen  ;  httt.  n-idtVft^&js'iiiiKMi 
knock  the  finest  spaculations  into  etuveis.  Qbl4\  Vofi  ^»&\»."m-'«*'^'^ 
Mther." 
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Tlio  Liissur  dill  cot  nait  to  be  told  iwie«  to  go  od  liu  mhmoa  ef 
civility.  Eavmg  obtained  the  addreae  of  Madame  Helens  Ta^hcua,  iA« 
lived  in  tlio  Rue  Bt.  Hooon.-,  lie  Eot  off  witbont  losing  a  moment,  nJ 
harried  tbrough  tbe  streets  as  be  bad  probablj  never  harried  is  his  fife 
before.  Tbe  Deputy's  allusions  to  Uie  widow's  father  ha<l  struck  lum  « 
being  a  litUe  singular,  for  be  did  Dot  bo  much  as  knoir  LLe  name  of  >f"^«w*i 
Turlibeim's  fatbor.  But  bo  bad  been  loo  impatient  to  ask  qnestien. 
H.  Sesostris  was  a  cbiitterbox,  and  would  bnre  been  jast  tha  man  to  tnat 
biiu  to  tbe  whole  pedigree  and  histoiy  of  tbe  widow's  oneeston  had  !• 
simply  inijiiircd  who  was  her  father.  Henri  Bouvron  i-esolfed  to  dear  np 
this  point  on  another  occasion.  Meanwhile,  he  gitve  his  nuDd  to  tat 
prohtem  of  wbat  he  should  say  to  the  widow  and  what  arttSees  he  BbooU 
employ  to  make  bis  visit  something  more  than  a  cold  conveutioBal  caU. 

Madame  Turkheim's  house  was  not  one  of  those  that  ore  ]ei  oat  ia 
flats,  but  a,  small  private  hooso  occupied,  English  fashion,  b;  tba  mdo« 
and  her  servants  alone.  The  hussar  knocked  at  tbe  door,  anil  vw 
answered  by  a  scared -looking  footman,  who  had  evidentlj  taken  bo  part 
in  tbe  fighting,  though  a  good  deal  of  it  had  been  carried  on  in  the  Bat 
St.  Eonore,  and  perhaps  under  bis  very  bedroom -windows.  He  tamtt 
blue  and  white  by  turns  at  tbe  sight  of  the  dark  cloak  which  ronenW 
the  olHcer's  uniform,  and  only  recovered  &om  his  emotion  on  perceniog 
that  tbe  hussar  wore  tbe  cross  of  tbe  Let^ion  of  Honour.  This  eirmn- 
stance  reassured  him  as  to  the  nsilor's  political  opinions  ;  H  waa  th( 
experience  of  tbe  footman  that  men  who  wore  red  ribands  at  tbetr  bnttw- 
holes  were  never  "  Reds  "  ia  politics. 

"Madame  is  at  home,  sir,"  said  be,  with  respect;  "bat  I  do  Ml 
know  whether  she  is  well  enough  to  receive  visits.     These  revo 
be  added,  groaning,  "  are  enough  to  drive  honest  people  oat 
senses.     I  hope  yon  bring  tidings,  sir,  that  the  tonn  is  quiet. 
not  dared  to  stir  out  for  tbe  life  of  us.    Oh,  those  radical  brigand) 
name  shall  I  take  np,  sir  ?  " 

"  TtU  Madame  Turkheiiu  I  am  sent  by  her  Jiicnds,  the  Min 
quons,  to  ask  news  of  her  health."     The  officer  was  about  to  givi 
his  cards  with  "  Marquis  de  Chasselay  "  on  it,  hat  he  chocked  hi 
Umo,  and  said,  "  My  name  is  Lieutenant  Beuvron." 

The  footman  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  requested  Qic 
follow  him.  Henri  was  conducted  np  a  warmly-cutpct«d  staircan^ 
through  a  handEome  suite  of  apartments,  to  a  boudoir,  where  tha  ytrnf 
widow,  dressed  ia  black  velvet  and  looking  a  little  paler  than  usual,  «M 
vorking  at  some  tapestry.  She  appeared  curioas  to  see  nbo  hor  nnknoaa 
visitor  could  he  ;  but  on  recognizing  the  Marquis,  the 
passed  over  ber  face  as  Henri  bad  noticed  there  with  bo  mncb 
meat  on  their  first  meeting.  It  was  on  expression  in  wbiofa  olann  aaJ 
Badness  seemed  to  have  on  equal  part.  A  stranger  might  Laru  thangbt 
that  the  widow  baA  nur,e  oOb^^q^  \^;i«  ^^hxq^iai  «s&  -«^  b&iuiL  to  meet 
tlim,  80  tinud  and  conaV're.uiei  -km  Vct  \a»asw«'Hi\a»v«««^; 
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She  rose  as  he  entered. 

'^I  had  not  guessed  it  was  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis/'  she  said, 
nervously.  <<  My  servant  made  a  mistake  ;  he  announced  another 
name." 

''  There  has  heen  no  mistake,  Madame,*'  answered  the  hussar, 
making  her  a  low  how.  **  The  last  few  days  have  acted  hy  me  as  they 
have  hy  many  others  ;  they  have  a  little  modified  my  position.  Let  me 
hope  that  the  Revolution  has  heen  more  forhearing  towards  you,  that  it 
has  left  you  no  cause  for  anxiety  or  regrets." 

The  young  widow  sat  down  again. 

'*The  Revolution  was  powerless  either  to  henefit  or  hurt  me,"  she 
said,  in  a  resigned  tone.  **  But  you,  sir," — and  here  she  looked  with 
earnest  intentness  at  her  visitor, — '^you  must  have  heen  a  great  sufferer 
by  this  calamity." 

«  Why  so,  Madame  ?  The  Revolution  could  take  from  me  no  more 
than  I  had  to  give.  All  I  possessed  was  my  name  ;  my  own  follies  and 
the  kind  assistance  of  friends  disburdened  me  of  my  fortune  long  ago." 

The  tone  of  slight  sarcasm  in  which  the  young  officer  talked  of  the 
kind  assistance  of  his  friends  appeared  to  trouble  the  widow.  She 
replied  painfully,  as  if  wincing  under  his  words : — 

**  If  you  have  been  ruined  by  your  friends  you  must  feel  very  bitterly 
against  them.  Monsieur  ?  " 

"I  feel  resentfully,  Madame  ;  because  the  men— or  rather  the  man — 
who  did  most  to  ruin  me  was  one  whom  I  trusted.  I  bear  no  ill-will 
against  the  professional  swindlers  and  sharpers  who  helped  me  to 
squander  my  fortune,  for  in  cheating  me  they  were  only  following  their 
calling.  But  what  sentiments  can  I  entertain  towards  the  man  who 
abused  the  confidence  of  a  foolish,  inexperienced  boy,  and  despoiled  one 
whom  it  should  have  been  his  honest  duty  to  protect  ?  There  can  be 
nothing  but  disgust  and  anger  for  natures  base  enough  to  betray  a  trust." 

"  Then  if  you  could  you  would  take  revenge  on  your  —  your 
despoiler  ?  " 

**  I  should  not  call  it  revenge  to  punish  a  man  who  is  living  impu- 
dently on  the  proceeds  of  a  robbery ; — I  have  a  right  to  prevent  him  from 
deceiving  others  as  he  has  deceived  me." 

'*  But  what  if," — and  speaking  these  words  the  voice  of  the  widow 
quavered  audibly: — **but  what  if  Providence  were  to  take  the  task  of 
avenging  off  your  hands  ?  " 

**  How  could  Providence  do  that,  Madame  ?  " 

**  Supposing  the  man  who  ruined  you  should  have  been  ruined  him- 
self by  some  catastrophe — by  this  Revolution,  for  instance  ?  " 
There  was  something  beseeching  in  this  appeal. 
The  Marquis  and  the  widow  had  both  risen.  *He  was  looking  at  her, 
strangely  moved ;  she  turned  her  face  with  a  woeful  expression  towards 
him,  and  then  clasped  her  hands  imploringly  : — 

*f  Monsieur  de  Chasselajr,"  she  faltered,  **  1  \i!Wi%  \k!^«c^  o1  i^x>. »  «». 
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hononrahla  nnd  generous -he  Eirt«d  man.  But,  my,  do  yoli  not  Uitafc  B  ii 
tiie  greatost  generosity  of  all  to  forgive  tkose  who  liavu  injnred  oa  ?  " 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  a  moment — it  n-as  bat  a  single  iosUnt — ni, 
waUcing  towards  her,  rnieed  one  of  her  bands  reEpecrlTnlly  to  his  lips. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  gravely,  "Bhould  my  worst  enemy  evftr  £kD  ban 
my  power,  I  will  forgive  him  for  your  saie." 

And  vilhout  a  word  more,  he  went  out  from  her  prvsencc. 

Impulao  drove  Henri  de  Chasselay  at  once,  vpon  K-sTing  the  wUw'f 
faonse,  to  go  lo  the  street  nbere  stood  the  ollices  of  Uio  banker,  ^lielMt. 
It  was  not  far  from  the  Rnc  St.  Honore,  and  the  distance  wms  clotnd  is 
five  misutes.  When  the  Manjnia  aniTed,  he  saw  a  crowd  of  [)eo|iltf  oo  Q)» 
pavement  in  front  of  the  hoase,  but  tbc  banking-officea  wer«  doced.  Od 
the  door  was  a  paper  annoiincing  fhat  payments  had  been  saspeadal  ihii 
morning. 

Around  him  Henri  de  Obasaelay  hoard  groans  of  angor  and  ceaRtnoE- 
tion.  A  man  in  the  crowd  was  saying,  "  Thia  Fischer,  who  vrai  dMneJ 
so  clever,  bns  been  caught  unprepared,  like  the  reet.  Hs  ia  Mriirclv 
rained." 


Some  ten  weeks  after  the  events  just  recorded,  Henri  do  ChuBOIsTud 
his  regiment  were  at  Veraoillea.  Ail  the  troops  bod  been  sent  oot  i  "  ~  ' 
after  tbo  Revolntion,  in  order  that  their  presence  might  not 
populace  ;  and  the  Hussars,  amongst  others,  had  been  qoartered  i 
Bively  at  Vincennes,  St.  Germain,  and  St.  Cload,  plaoea  near 
whence  they  conld  bear  down  at  any  moment  on  the  capita]  ii 
serricea  were  needed.  The  soldiers  were  not  in  particularly  good 
at  being  moved  aboot'  from  garrison  to  garrison,  and  kept  parpel 
the  ^i  lire.  The  officerx,  especially,  were  impatient  with  the 
of  things,  and  openly  spoke  their  contempt  for  tho  well-iateDtiMid 
but  vncillattng  Government  which  was  not  firm  cnongh  to  »i>if>tBta  eritf 
in  the  capital,  bnt  allowed  riots  to  break  ont  once,  on  an  averag»,  nttf 
fortnight.  At  Versailles  there  was  a  garrison  of  very  nearly  ten  Uxnaia) 
men.  The  streeta  seemed  peopled  with  soldiers  l  sworda  and  apara  rlanlwj 
all  day  on  the  pavements  ;  and  in  the  cafes,  where  officers  kilM  fMW 
twelve  honrs  out  of  the  twenty-four  emoking  idly  and  plajSng  earda,  Ihcnt 
were  so  many  sabres,  military  cloaks,  and  sabretaches  hung  on  Iba  hat- 
pegs  that  a  civilian  ou  the  look-out  for  refreshments  would  hav*  fiinfiwl 
himself  stambled  each  moment  into  a  guard-room. 

Henri  de  Cbosselay  took  no  great  part  in  the  boUieOM  oonnmtiiau 
with  which  bis  brother  oIHcors  begniled  tho  woarinoM  of  lh«tr  ganian 
faonrs.  A  change  had  come  over  him  .sinco  tfao  R«roliition.  Llght- 
henrti^d  in  appearance,  'and  nnconcemed  as  evtir  is  (he  n>ci«^  cS  Uf 
eomrades,  ho  was  pensive  and  in  loir  spiriti  when  alooa.  Hia  friaad, 
Fmderick  Marsan,  had  foutid  him  oneo  or  iwic«  walking  bf  himrajf  aid 


ihasBobTud 

liiTil^^B 
tered^^^^l 

irpeta^H 
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one  but  a  person  in  a  very  melancholy  mood  wonld  have  thonghi  of  going 
for  enjoyment.  At  first  the  Lieutenant  felt  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 
Bevolntion^  which  had  driyen  all  Henri's  high  connections  out  of  their 
places,  and  materially  altered  the  yoong  nobleman's  prospects  of  advance- 
ment, had  something  to  do  with  his  depression.  Bnt  this  idea  was  dis- 
pelled by  Henri  himself.  He  had  never  wished  to  depend  on  his  friends 
for  promotion ;  and,  though  in  politics  he  was  a  Boyalist,  like  most  Hnssar 
officers,  he  was  not  the  man  to  monm  very  long  over  a  king  who  had  been 
unable  to  keep  himself  on  the  throne. 

It  was  the  thought  of  Helene  Turkheim  which  was  filling  the  mind  of 
Henri  de  Chasselay,  and  making  him  unhappy.  He  loved  the  woman 
with  a  quiet  depth  of  affection  which  surprised  him  when  he  came  to 
think  of  it.  He  knew  it  was  unreasonable,  foolish  even,  to  feel  such  a 
passion  for  a  person  whom  he  had  seen  but  twice  in  his  life,  and  whom 
he,  moreover,  guessed  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  dishonest,  unworthy 
scoundrel  who  had  done  most  to  strip  him  of  his  fortune.  But  reason 
has  never  been  of  much  weight  in  love-affairs,  and,  argue  with  himself  as 
he  would,  Henri  always  came  back  to  the  same  point.  Helene  Tarkheim 
had  fascinated  him  at  first  sight,  and  he  loved  her  as  he  had  never  loved 
before.  He  was  conscious,  however,  that  Helene  could  never  be  his 
wife,  and  he  looked  this  certainty  firmly,  though  sadly,  in  the  face,  as 
a  thing  that  could  by  no  possibility  be  set  aside.  In  matters  of  honour 
Henri  de  Chasselay  admitted  no  compromise.  Helene  Turkheim  was 
separated  from  him  by  a  gulf  of  money.  It  was  not  only  the  extent 
of  her  wealth,  but  the  source  of  it,  which  repelled  him.  The  widow's 
fortune  was  due  to  an  interested,  loveless  marriage  with  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  her  grandfather ;  Henri's  delicacy  revolted  at  the  idea  of  this 
niercenary  match,  and  to  have  touched  a  penny  of  the  stockbroker's 
money  would  have  seemed  to  him  like  soiling  his  hands.  Besides, 
though  Henri  needed  but  to  recall  the  sweet,  gentle  face  of  the  young 
widow,  to  feel  sure  that  she  had  never  been  an  abettor  in  her  father's 
rogueries,  but  in  her  heart  deplored  and  abominated  them,  yet  H^l^ne 
was  none  the  less  the  daughter  of  a  man  with  whom  a  connection  of  any 
sort  now  appeared  to  Henri  as  something  monstrous  and  dishonouring. 
Children  must  always,  more  or  less,  bear  the  responsibility  of  their 
parents'  faults,  even  in  the  eyes  of  very  kind-hearted  men.  Henri  could 
love  Helene  with  the  devotion  of  his  whole  heart  and  soul;  he  would 
have  laid  down  his  life  for  her ;  but  dishonesty  was  a  thing  that  terrified 
him,  and  he  felt  fie  could  never  reconcile  himself  to  becoming  the 
son-in-law  of  a  swindler. 

He  told  nothing  of  his  passion  to  Frederick  de  Marsan,  but  suffered 
from  it  in  secret,  hoping  that,  some  day  or  other,  time  might  assuage  his 
pain,  and  make  him  look  back  upon  the  present  as  upon  a  moumfol 
dream. 

The  officers  stationed  in  the  garrison  tomA  TiftKt'2%jn&'^«WkVs^>aAssa. 
to  go  to  the  capital  except  on  Bpeoial  \ea^e,  ^\nfSia.  ^%»  ^cw^«^  ^sa^sst 
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Yory  argent  circnnigtBiices.  The  army  n«re  not  popular  witb 
licans,  and  it  nas  feared  that  the  officers,  even  if  out  of 
fall  to  quarrelling  with  their  detractors,  and  bring  UiemaelreB, 
the  whole  eervice,  into  disrepute.  At  tho  railway- station,  nod  on  the  In 
principal  roads  leading  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  a  etiict  guard  was  sat  to 
see  that  none  of  the  officers  gave  slip  to  tho  rales,  and  Henri,  «b»  W 
once  or  tnice  tried  to  pass  by  in  plain  clothes,  bad  beeo  each  tiae  fMqp- 
ttiKed,  and  good-bumonredly  told  to  go  back.  One  day,  howvner.  I7 
disguising  himself  as  a  countryman,  and  making  bis  way  acron  fieUa,  ht 
had  managed  to  elude  the  Ecntries,  and  to  reach  a  spot  where  a  ntedxt- 
gardener  had  proioieed  to  wait  for  him  with  bis  vegetable -cart,  anil  tab 
him  to  Paris.  The  timea  were  so  tronblons,  anarcby  so  Tampast,  tai 
risings  so  frequent  in  the  capital,  that  the  young  officer  was  tonoetitad  «itb 
apprehensions  lest  anything  should  hefall  HcJ^jie  TurkfaeiiD.  His  pittpeM 
was  not  to  eue  ber,  hut  morelj'  to  ascertain  that  sbe  was  safe  and  >ril 
protected.  He  got  down  when  once  inside  the  gates  of  th*  atj,  tai 
walked  nllh  rapid  strides  ton-ards  tbe  Bue  St.  Honon.-.  Paris  Minck  hia 
as  being  a  wilderncES  as  compared  with  the  gay  city  be  had  known  it  M 
a  short  while  since.  Half  the  shops  and  two-thirds  of  tbe  prirate  bouiU 
were  shut.  Ho  saw  notbmg  but  shutters  closed  and  doors  bolted.  Tlun 
were  no  carriages  in  the  streets,  for  a  man  ill-ndvised  enough  to  nmfan 
out  in  a  brougham  would  have  been  pelted— he,  his  coachman,  and  kl 
horses.  Black  coats  and  bats  were  tbe  exception ;  most  men  sportad  fta 
democratic  blouse  and  the  majority  of  women  wore  cups,  not  bocuuit*.  Oa 
his  way  across  one  of  Iho  boulevards,  Henri  de  Chasselay  uet  a  Itof 
procession  of  workmen,  workwomen,  boys  and  girls,  who  wero  goiaK  lo 
tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  present  a  petition  In  favour  of  a  rmluctiu  b 
the  taxes,  and  nnrestrained  liberty  of  the  press.  Tbe  piocesffico  tni 
beaded  by  a  few  representatives,  foremost  among  whom,  and  brandt^Atiaf 
a  great  flag,  Henri  remarked  his  old  friend.  M.  Sesoatria  Bemiriaoii,  «ba 
appeared  to  have  given  bis  whole  heart  to  the  now  rf<iimr,  JB£t  as  b«  bW 
given  it  before  lo  Louis  Philippe,  and  before  that  to  Charles  X. 

Henri  de  CbaBselay  hurried  on,  passed  the  Polnis  Itoyal  and  tb 
Tuileries,  where  broken  panes  and  riddled  window-frames  still  aUcatcd 
the  late  sacking  by  the  mob,  and  a  few  minutes  later  found  himself  at  tkt 
door  of  tbe  widow  Turkheim's  house  in  tho  Rne  St.  nonorr.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  knocked.  No  answer.  He  knocked  a  Becotti 
time,  and  a  woman  who  kept  a  shop  opposite  then  called  to  him  aavm 
the  atreet,  and  asked  him  what  be  wanted :  "  Madame  Turkb«im  lus 
been  gone  some  weeks,  and  you've  only  lo  look  at  the  biHa  abora  jon," 
she  said.  The  officer  looked  ap  as  told,  and  saw  placards  anDoanciiic 
tbe  sale  of  ail  the  effects  of  the  "  Widow  Torkbeim."  Tho  sola  bad 
taken  place  within  a  month  of  tbe  Revolution.  Tho  widow  had  sold 
everything  she  had — honsos,  lands,  furniture,  plate,  jowelloiy  tno,  wA 
had  gone  away  no  one  knew  wheta.  Hsnri,  whaie  heart  beat, 
tlio  sbopwoman  whett^et  lJL»&ft.m«  ImVawiisi  ^»A " 
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answered  she,  carelessly,  "  she  wasn't  rained,  but  her  father  was,  and  I 
believe  she's  taken  into  her  head  to  pay  all  his  debts.  I  can't  but  say 
it's  honest,"  added  the  woman,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders ;  **  but  her 
money  was  her  own,  and  I  don't  see  what  call  there  was  to  throw  it  all 
away  like  that." 

Henri  had  nothing  more  to  learn,  and  he  returned  to  Versailles. 
That  evening  he  was  sitting  in  a  cafe,  much  graver  and  more  pre- 
occupied than  ever  his  brother  officers  remembered  to  have  seen  him. 
Frederick  de  Marsan  was  at  the  same  table  as  himself,  and,  after  some 
ineffectual  attempts  to  rouse  his  friend  into  conversation,  took  up  a  paper 
and  began  to  read  aloud  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company.  There 
were  the  usual  articles  on  politics  and  the  legislative  debates,  to  which 
the  officers  listened  without  much  interest.  Frederick  Marsan  skipped  a 
good  deal,  threw  only  a  glance  at  the  monetary  and  foreign  intelligence, 
and  turned  at  last  to  the  column  of  miscellaneous  intelligence.  He  had 
not  read  above  a  few  lines,  however,  when  he  exclaimed  suddenly, 
*<  Hallo,  what's  this  ?  Here's  something  about  your  old  steward,  Henri." 
And  in  a  tone  of  surprise  he  read  the  following  paragraph  : — 

'^  It  will  be  remembered  that  amongst  the  financial  firms  ruined  by 
the  recent  Bevolution  was  the  newly-established  banking-house  of 
'  Fischer,  Son,  and  Co.,*  whose  liabilities  were  estimated  at  four 
million  francs.  We  have  great  satisfaction  in  recording,  and  it  will 
certainly  be  a  great  pleasure  to  the  customers  of  that  house  to  learn, 

that  Madame  H T ,  the  daughter  of  M.  Fischer,  and  widow  of 

the  celebrated   stockbroker  T ,  has  surrendered  four  million  francs 

of  her  own  private  fortune  into  the  hands  of  the  assignees,  in  order  to  pay 
off  the  whole  of  the  debts  on  her  father's  estate.     We  understand  that 

Madame  T still  has  a  fortune  of  two  million  francs  left ;  but  this 

circumstance  does  not  detract  from  the  generosity  and  sterling  honesty  of 
the  act  which  it  has  been  our  pleasing  duty  to  notice." 

There  was  a  silence  when  Frederick  Marsan  had  done  reading  this. 
The  lieutenant  had  folded  the  paper,  and  seeing  that  his  friend  rose  to  go 
out,  took  up  his  cloak  and  sword,  and  accompanied  him.  The  two  walked 
together  to  the  lodgings  of  Henri.  Neither  said  anything,  but  they  were 
both  apparently  musing  over  the  same  thoughts,  for  when  Frederick 
de  Marsan  threw  himself  down  on  the  sofa  in  Henri's  room,  he  said 
reflectively, — 

**  Do  you  know,  Henri,  if  Fischer  had  succeeded  in  making  you  marry 
his  daughter,  I  don't  think  he  would  have  done  you  such  a  hopelessly  bad 
service  as  I  had  supposed.  The  girl — or  the  woman  rather — seems  more 
honest  than  he." 

Henri  made  no  answer.     He  had  caught  sight  of  a  letter  in  an  official- 
looking  blue  envelope  lying  on  his  table.      He  broke  the  seal,  read  a  line 
or  two,  and  turned  very  pale.     Then,  without  a  word,  he  handfidt2&fik\K^&(j!st 
to  his  fdend,  and  went  and  shut  himseli  up  *m\i\&T0OTSL« 

JliiB  was  th0  letter ; — f 
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III  BrnrhrrrUi;  Solieitnr*. 

"  Rue  de  Rivoli,  PaiW 
"  Sts, — ^We  have  the  Lonoiir  to  inform  ytta  ibat  a  sam  of  (wd  ■ 
franoB  has  been  deposited  in  our  handa  by  it  pereon.  who  h«3  i 
that  the  sum  Eboutd  be  remilteil  lo  yoa  anonym onsly.      Wo  li«M  t 
iaBtmcted,  however,  that  yoa  will  DudEirstand  on  wboae  behalf  Ibe  n 
hiiB  been  pnid  when  we  tell  yon  that  the  two  millioD  frnnca  w*  gNvn  m 
restitution. 

"  Awniting  yonr  ordora, 

"  Wo  have  the  honour  to  remuti,  Ac., 


It  waB  the  21st  of  Jnne,  1648,  when  Henri  de  CbaseeJa;  rrcemi  Qw 
lettot  irom  the  Paris  Bolicitora,  and  three  days  afterwardfl  b»  aad  )at 
regiment  were  SDnunQned  in  haste  to  the  capital  Us  repress  tlmt  fr^blfai 
inannection  which  rnged  dnriog  the  whole  of  the  24tli,  S6th,  uitllOCb, 
and  is  remeinbertd  in  the  aiuinlB  of  revolutionary  France  fts  OD*  of  tbt 
most  bloody  and  nseless  risings  ever  attempted.  No  one  yet  know*  why 
the  workmen  of  Paris  rose  and  tried  to  overthrow  the  GoTennneitt  whiii 
they  had  bnt  a  few  weeks  before  themselyee  set  up  ;  hat  they  foogbt  wilk 
desperation  ngBinat  the  troops  and  the  Katimnal  Onard.  It  was  not  ■ 
battle  that  was  carried  on  in  the  atreeta,  bnt  a  kulofaerj'.  The  retida  nd 
the  Boldiers  fought  in  the  narrow  tborongbfarea.  amiJM  cntmUisg  mimif 
of  wood  and  stone,  and  over  henps  of  dead  bodies  of  women  aoil  dtOdrao, 
who  had  fled  distractedly  out  of  Ibeir  honaeB,  and  fallen  betwbti  tht  two 
fires.  Henri  de  Chaaselay  was  at  the  hotteat  of  the  wwlc,  and  during 
forty-eight  hours  did  not  once  abeatJi  his  sword.  At  a  paitGO  in  the  Ojfct, 
whilst  a.  parlementarian  had  heen  sent  witb  a  Hag  of  tmoe  to  the  rrttdi. 
and  liostililiea  hnd  been  anspendcd  for  three  hours,  in  the  h«pea  t^  la 
arrangement  wonld  be  arrived  nt,  he  contrived  to  slip  away,  and  bimiej 
off  at  full  gallop  to  a  hospital  a  few  atreeta  distajit  from  the  plnoe  whan  Um 
fighting  was  going  on.  The  entniDre  was  blocked  ap  by  soldien  a 
wounded  laen  on  elretchers,  and  the  passages  of  the  building  « 
with  women  who  bad  corae  to  offer  tlieir  services  to  t«nd  the  a 
Henri  dismounted,  elbowed  his  nay  throngfa  tho  crowd,  and  asked  hutily 
to  see  the  Director.  Hia  uniform  procured  him  adtiiission  withnnt  aocti 
delay.  When  ho  wax  in  tbo  presence  of  the  Director,  he  dr*w  a  paper 
parcel  from  his  sabretaehe,  and  laid  it  on  the  tnblo. 

"  The  enclosed  ia  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  in  all  tbe  biTVpital*  01 
Pftria,"  ho  sftid.     Then,  Beeing  the  Director  about  to  open  tlyi  [ 
added,  colouring,  "  No ;  wait  till  I'm  gone.    Yon  caa  open  it  u 
rime ;  "  and  npon  this  ran  out,  moonted  his  hone,  and  rodp  hickj 
pallop  to  the  scene  of  the  fighting. 

In  less  than  im  bonr's  time  the  Director,  who  wu  ilaadinfi  in  4* 
entntnce-batl.  aaw  the  crowd  make  way  for  four  soldiers  who  wen  Mtmio; 
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in  an  officer  in  hussar  nniform.     A  yonng  woman  dressed  in  black  had 

entered  a  few  minutes  before  and  had  applied  for  permission  to  tend 

some  of  the  wounded.     "  There/'  said  the  Director,  **  you  can  be  of 

service  at  once,  Madame  :  we  have  not  too  many  nurses,  and  here  is 

another  officer  wounded."     He  pointed  to  the  hussar,  who  was  not 

unconscious,  though  he  was  bleeding  profusely  from  a  wound  in  the  chest. 

*'  God  bless  my  soul !  "  he  added,  immediately,  "  it*8  the  same  who  came 

here  an  hour  ago  and  left  the  parcel.''     He  Qtooped  down  to  look  at  the 

officer,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  with  an  expression  of  strange  and  yearning 

tenderness  on  the  young  woman  in  black.     She  had  clasped  her  hand  to 

her  heart  and  was  leaning  against  the  wall  for  support. 

**  Dear  me,  Madame,  do  you  know  that  young  officer  7  "  asked  the 

Director. 

**  Yes,"  she  faltered,  *'  it's  the  Marquis  de  Chasselay." 

TVhen  the  Director  opened  his  parcel  an  hour  or  two  later,  after 

having  seen  the  wounded  officer  put  to  bed  and  left  in  the  care  of  the 

volunteer  nurse,  he  found  it  contained  two  million  francs. 

«  «  •  «  « 

And  the  hussar  officer,  did  he  die  ? 

No;  he  was  tended  night  and  day  with  the  most  anxious  care, 
and  recovered.  Two  months  after  his  restoration  to  health  he  was 
married. 
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What  Bh&m^  our  lives  often  are,  as  tboy  are  scea  by  others  ! 
maui  that  they  ara  wilful  hypocrisies,  bat  that  there  is  an  oater  crort  (^ 
circamstatico  often  enveloping  the  real  tuner  man,  ihat  is  taken  for  tht 
man  himseir.  There  are  many,  I  doubt  not,  whose  literary  t^Ddennes,  or 
"  proclivities,'*  according  to  the  cant  of  the  day,  ore  vbolly  miannderetiiod 
by  their  friends — of  whom  it  wodd  be  said  that  their  favount«,  nay.  iheir 
exclnaive,  reading  consists  of  History  and  Politics,  State  Pnpera  and  BIm 
Booka,  all  of  the  pondorona  dry-as-dost  kind,  whilst  in  reality  thetr  eoob 
tire  wedded  to  Poetry  and  Ptomanco,  and  those  soemiDgly  hard  eyes  »ai 
stern  features  are  often  moist  with  the  tears  and  mobile  with  the  emotknM 
of  ImnginatiTe  sympathy.  The  schoolboy  who  sita  at  his  desk  with  Garii 
C"pp«'-j\eid  or  the  IdijJh  of  the  Kiny  underneath  his  Lntiu  DictiaiiU7  «r 
his  Euclid,  is  but  a  typo  of  the  larger  world  of  manbaod.  Our  geanm 
literary  pursuits  are  those  which  we  indulge  »ub  rogii ;  wliicli  absorb  n*  b 
the  Hulitttdo  of  our  own  studies  when  no  one  is  looking  on,  (>r  wiLb  wbiek 
only  a  few  cherished  associates,  within  or  without  the  domestic  cirda,  m 
acquainted.  Even  a  man's  books — I  mean  the  hooks  which  ha  bu 
written  and  pubUshed — are  no  indications  of  the  true  literary  blood  in  iii 
veins.  But  circumstances  are,  in  most  instances,  stroDgor  tbaa  iaetis*- 
tion.  It  is  seldom  permitted  to  ns  to  write  the  books  which  ve  wovU 
wish  to  write,  any  more  than  it  ia  permitted  to  ns  to  go  to  the  pUees  to 
which  wo  would  wish  to  go.  I  would  fain  write  poetry  and  ronwne*  is 
Italy,  hut  circumstances  have  compelled  me  to  devote  myself  to  history 
and  politics — to  facts,  not  to  fiction — in  the  foggy  atmosphera  of  I.oodoa. 
And  my  case  is,  I  doubt  not,  the  case  of  hundreds.  So  it  is,  1  »y,  thai 
people  see  only  the  crustaceous  part  of  ns.  The  muscles  and  the  aertt*  nH 
the  heart's  blood  lie  beneath  this  hard  rough  iategmuent,  nslho  nuiy-fly  in 
the  caddice ;  and  often  even  oar  best  friends  do  no!  know  that  thoy  m  iimn. 
I  have  written  this,  becaose  I  have  been  thinking  lately  how  T«ry  liUla 
those  "  recollections  "  accord  with  my  outer  life.  I  greatly  sar])riwd  • 
friend  who  was  dining  with  me,  a  few  yuars  ago,  just  before  leftvim 
England,  to  take  up  a  high  judicial  appointment  in  a  diatant  settlMUot, 
by  reciting  long  passuges  from  Pitracchu^,  and  out-qnoting  quo  whs 
thongbt  himself  master  of  the  situation.  I  was,  in  my  tara,  inrpriMd 
that  a  man,  learned  in  the  law,  with  the  dnst  of  the  Inns  of  Conrl  apoo 
him,  should  have  been  so  eotbusiastie  in  his  lore  of  the  most  pootia  of 
roets,  find  shown  himself  better  read  ia  Browning  than  tn  fiUekstoiteoc 
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Coko.      Bnt  80  we  minjudge  one  another.    One,  apparently,  of  the  mi 
prosaio  naomotional  men  whom  I  have  known  in  the  cotirso  of  my  li 
toW  mo  thftt  he  never  went  to  the  play,  which  I  readily  believed  and 
accoantod  for  in  ft?cordance  with  my  theory  of  the  character  of  the  man  ; 
bnt  when  lie  tnld  me  that  the  reason  why  he  abstained  from  being  present 
at  theatrical  performances  was  that  he  "  always  made  a  fool  of  himBelf," 
as  he  could  not  keep  the  tears  of  sympathetic  sorrow  or  joy  out  of  his 
eyes,  I  eould  only  resolve  that  I  would  never  pretend  to  any  knowledge 
of  human  eharacter  again.*      I  remember,  too,  to  have  beon  totd  by  on«   , 
whose  lies  of  kindred  forbade  aU  donbt  as  to  his  accuracy,  that  he  who, 
perhaps,  at  that  time  was  the  most  honoured  of  our  evangelical  Engliab 
biBbops,  had  confeasod  to  having  sate  up  far  into  the  small  hours  reading    | 
Oliver  Tiii't,      Among  the  most  cherished  of  my  reminiscences  are  some 
in  which  the  comely  person  of  that  good  bishop  is  blended  with  the  sparer,    ' 
more  dehcate  iignre  of  his  archiepiecopal  brother  in  the  pleasant  home  at 
Lambeth,  and  the  much  delightful  talk  that  there  was,  more  literary  than 
theolofpca]  by  far. 

There  is  a  story  in  Biitln-'K  Reminurencea — a  book  very  mnch  read  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago^ — of  a  small  party  of  gentlemen,  mostly,  I  believe,  of 
the  writer's  profession,  otherwise  lawyers,  but  all  with  strongly -developed 
literary  tastes,  among  whom  it  vras  determined  after  dinner  that  each 
should  write  down  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  names  of  the  (I  think)  fire  books 
the  perusal  of  which  had  given  them  severally  the  most  pleasure.  The 
lists  given  in  were  generally,  as  might  be  expected,  most  diversified ;  but 
there  was  the  name  of  one  book  in  them  all.  That  one  book  was  Gil 
Bias.  I  should  like  to  see  this  experiment  tried  again,  now  that  the 
literature  of  the  world  has  been  enriched  by  so  many  glorious  additions. 
I  am  not  snre  that,  if  I  were  one  of  the  party,  I  should  not  set  down  in 
my  list  the  very  hook  in  which  thle  story  is  told.  It  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  I 
the  days  of  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Thnrlow,  told  by  the  learned  and  accom-  ' 
plished  Boman  Cathohc  barrister,  with  rare  force  of  expression.  Many  of 
ns  greybeards  have  been  posted  np,  since  the  days  of  our  youth,  ia  the 
anocdotago  of  the  third  Georgian  reign  and  the  Begency,  from  our  boyish 
studies  of  Charles  Butler's  book.  But,  what  I  was  about  to  say  was,  that 
the  lists  of  any  dozen  or  so  of  well-known  men  of  the  present  generation — 


*  Another  iDRlance  of  the  Etrango  difference  between  the  oaler  and  the  inner 
oiaa,  anii  our  aiwr  miaronception  of  realities  of  character  and  disposition,  presenta 
itself  painfully  to  my  mcmorr.  Tbc  most  cheerj  and  sesminglj  light-hearted  man 
whose  friendsbi)]  1  have  ever  enjoyed,  whom  I  never  saw  ont  of  henltfa  or  out  of 
spirits,  who  had  flpparcnll}-  everything  that  eoold  contribote  to  happiness,  ont  hie 
throat  one  day  in  his  bedroom.  I  bad  dined  with  him  a  very  little  time  before  in  tho 
Ttmple,  where  he  gave  the  best  of  little  ilinncra  in  the  plcasanteet  of  chambers  ;  aod 
I  am  eure  that  there  wb*  not  one  present  who  would  not  have  predicted  that  ho  wonld 
ooUivs  the  whole  of  bis  gneste.  It  was  proved  an  the  inqarat  that  hja  linancial 
afTaira  were  in  excellent  condition  ;  and  op  to  this  time  I  know  nothiog  more  of  tba  ■ 
melaneholr  affair  than  that  1  loot  a  cherished  friend  by  the  myiterinua  gash  of  ft  J 
raxor  in  his  own  hand. 
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eUtesmen,  lasers,  ecoleBiaetics,  eoldiera.  author*,  Ac. — ^wh«D  read  oat  t> 
the  aasembled  pitrty.  would  contain  ninny  surprises,  va»aj  nreiatian*  tf 
the  inner  cLftrsoters  of  the  men  vbollj  nnanspected  by  lite  world, 
even  hy  their  best  friends.  Would  Gil  Bin*  still  preserve 
pre'Cminenoe  which  it  thne  gained  half- ft-contiirr  ago  ?  ■ 

The  gorrolit.v  of  o^  ia  aiwajs  digreseioual,  and  lbef>«  Kn  di| 
I  wttH  writing  of  Browning's  Pnraceltiin,  the  nam«  of  which  would 
go  into  the  hat  on  my  voting -paper,  Bnt  with  all  my  admirstioa 
great  work  of  penins,  I  confess  that  Smilello  waa  too  mticb  for 
looked  forward  to  ita  appearance  with  oagemesB  and  porchased  it  wJIk 
avidity.  Of  course  I  was  disappointed.  Who  waa  not  ?  Bnt  mj  liulh 
abided  all  the  eaine.  It  was  only  as  though  the  Prophet  had  spolun  b 
Bome  fitrango  tongno.  I  waited  :  and  in  due  course,  ihonsaoda  of  nilw 
away  irom  home,  I  fonnj  myRelf  tho  happy  poastraaor  of  a  thin 
columned  pamphlet,  with  a  cream- coloured  cover,  on  which 
Belli  and  I'nmriirminleii,  with  the  name  of  Robert  Brownitig  al 
didn't  trouble  myeolf  muuh  about  the  meaning  of  the  title, 
troubled  mywlf  since.  There  waa  a  second  title.  I'ipjta  P<uw«, 
was  equally  obscure  at  firat;  bnt  it  eooa  told  ita  own  story.  And 
story  it  is — or  rather,  what  a  sheaf  of  sttiries  I  It  quite  eatUed  tha 
aa  to  whether  Robert  Browning  was  a  greiit  dramatis  poet ;  not  a  pb^* 
wrigbt.  bat  a  dramatio  poet.  Stniff'mi  had  been  written  and  acted  befan 
this  ;  but  the  question  was  still  an  open  one,  when  that  mn^oifieent  bmm 
in  the  garden-house,  between  Bebnld  and  Ottima — tho  very  (wncentnttl 
esBence  of  Tragedy,  than  which  there  ia  nothing  more  torrJlde 
drama  extant — settled  tho  question  for  ever.  But  such  a  sceae 
DO  more  fit  for  theatrical  repreRenlatiou  in  Ibe^e  days  than  the  A- 
I  have  always  thought,  too,  that  the  talk  of  the  poor  girls  on 
steps— especially  of  the  little  half- corrupted  caatawny,  whose  lib  MM  i 
much  worse  than  bcrself-^ia.  in  qniet  homely  pathos,  nuvelj  to  ht 
excelled.  Soma  may  call  it  a  blot,  and  wish  it  away;  for  it  tnaU  of  t 
forbidden  subject — an  illustration  of  the  livea  of  those  whom  iln.  BroniBfc 
not  more  timorously  reserved  than  her  husband,  calls 

The  forty  thooannd  women  with  ono  sniile, 

Whn  nnlf  Smile  nt  ni^bl  bmcntli  Ihc  gnu. 

'  I  ormnnt  fur  the  nhspnro  of  Slmltapenrc'ii  Plai-B  from  the  natncricat  Mm  if  \bt 
hct,  alreidj  noticed,  that  vcrr  few  prnple  in  the  maturllr  of  their  oWral  fown 
address  themielTM  comprehenaivcly  to  the  itndy  of  ShaJupmre  Gw  tb*  fifM  1^. 
'i'hey  hare  ^roira  gtndunllf  into  rHmitinritj  with  the«^  wondcrfot  -wnrii*,  as  tht;  hi*> 
with  the  iR«|iired  writings,  it  was  lahl,  I  think  lir  Hnilitt,  that  then  ate  iwlr  ibi«* 
books  "  worth  looking  into  for  a  cinotatinn  " — the  Ulit  Ttfiliunmt,  ShnkipeH*^  I1«>*. 
and  Wordgworth's  Excorsion.  Thf  studj  of  Ibe  lut  of  time  iKxiki,  la  the  arigiwl 
huvo-margineil  qnarto,  wwt  nno  of  the  litentrj  events  of  jaj  U(v,  cm  whldl  I  timM 
dwdl,  if  space  permitled.  Indeed,  I  fVrl  that  I  am  gnlltT  of  no  onatl  aiiiiist  i4 
ioi^&titnde  hi  Mvinti  so  little  about  the  hirge  epace  which  tlie  rimty  ol  Wiwdiwvrtt 
oe™i.ied  in  the  recellecliona  of  017  litersry  life,  tnA  the  lubttsntisl  tmHIl  whfc*  1 
derived  from  that  stody.  It  tangbt  me  n  more  rheerfal  philowp),*  than  }  had  fw 
enierfained  before. 


concentniM 
in  anyOg^— 

onlh»^^H 
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Trne,  the  scene  is  Italian,  and  so  are  some  of  its  accessories,  bat  the 
sentiment  is  nrnversal,  and  the  stndy  of  such  a  passage  might  do  more 
than  *'  midnight  meetings  "  and  the  like,  to  awaken  sympathy  and  send 
people  to  the  <<rescne.*'  The  yearnings  after  the  old,  pnre  life,  conld  not 
have  been  more  tonchingly  or  more  trnthfoUy  expressed  than  in  this 
pathetic  passage : — 

1st  Girl.  Spring's  come  nnd  summer's  coming.    I  wouM  wonr 
A  long  loose  gown,  down  to  the  feet  and  hand?, 
With  plaits  here,  close  about  the  throat,  all  day  ; 
And  all  night  lie,  the  cool  long  nights,  in  bed  ; 
And  have  new  milk  to  drink,  apples  to  eat, 
Dcuzans  and  junciings,  leather-coats.  .  .  ah,  I  should  say, 
This  is  away  in  the  fields — miles  ! 

3rd  GirL  Say  at  once 

You'd  be  at  home:  she'd  always  bo  at  home  I 
Now  comes  the  storv  of  the  farm  amonjj 
The  cherry  orchards,  and  how  April  snowed 
White  blossoms  on  her  as  she  ran.  Why,  fool, 
They've  rubbed  the  chalk-mark  out,  how  tall  you  were, 
Twisted  your  starling's  neck,  broken  his  cfige, 
Made  a  dunghill  of  your  garden  I 

ist  GirL  They,  destroy 

My  garden  since  I  left  them  ?  well — ^perhaps  I 
I  would  have  done  so  :  so  I  hope  they  have.   .      . 

Srd  Girl.  How  her  mouth  twitches  ! 

I  read  this  Plppa  Passes^  and  others  of  the  series  that  followod,  as 
Colombe*8  Birihdayy  the  Blot  in  the  ^Scutclieon,  &c.,  in  a  strange  land, 
with  little  external  excitement  to  break  in  upon  the  abstraction  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  fall  enjoyment  of  such  studies.  '*  The  world  is  too  much 
with  us,"  ai  times,  for  such  enjoyment.  The  poet,  perhaps,  has  no  such 
devotees  as  those  who  pore  over  his  inspired  pages  in  the  solitude  of  far- 
off  lands,  where  books  are  scarce  and  familiar  faces  are  still  scarcer.  In 
busy  cities,  where  the  great  battle  with  time  is  being  incessantly  waged, 
men  are  wont  to  put  aside  delights  of  this  kind  for  days  of  leisure,  which 
never  come.  I  have  not  yet  read  the  Fang  and  the  Book;  I  am  waiting 
for  a  fitting  opportunity,  when  the  world  may  not  be  "  too  much  with  me.** 
Perhaps  it  will  never  come.  Be  it  so  !  '*  But,  come  what  may,  I  have 
been  blessed  **  with  many  happy  opportunities,  and  I  am  still  blessed  with 
the  precious  memories  of  those  past  delights.  I  remember  reading  Bailey's 
Festus,  for  the  first  time,  thirty  years  ago,  when  on  main-guard  in  an 
Indian  military  station,  and  now,  as  I  open  ihe  volume,  I  find  in  it  a  slip 
of  paper  containing  the  official  communication  of  the  parole  of  the  day — 
**  Station     Orders. — Parole,     Camipore,      Assistant- Adjutant-General's 

Office, .    6th  September,  1840.**     And  there  the  record  has  lain  for 

nearly  the  third  part  of  a  century.  How  vividly  the  slip  of  paper  brings 
back  the  day  and  the  book,  as  it  were  but  yesterday.  But  how  difGarent 
tiie  aflflociations  of  that  word  Cawnpore  I  I  wonder  whether  it  is  ititt  qua 
of  the  orthodox  replies  to  the  ohaileng^  oil  \bA  ^  .^«iATCs^£&i\.%r  ^  '^''^^fl^^ 
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aod  givo  the  word."  "Wbat  a  ghostly,  sepulelirm]  aottnd  it  moat  tiAten 
the  dead  of  the  night  I  That  little  slip  of  China  paper  baa  renred  borii 
of  recollections,  on  irbich  I  conld  dwell  for  houm.  There  it  lies  &ctD^  te 
page  (280 — original  edition— IBS 9),  with  the  ghastlj  beailiBg— 
Hell."  I  have  a  vague  notion  that  the  blasphemons  snblimitr  « 
Ecene  caused  me  to  ehnt  op  the  book.  I  con,  eomewfaat  bazilr,  i 
that  when  I  came  to  the  words — 

.n<l. 


1  bethought  me  of  a  grim  reality  which,  a  litUe  time  befori!,  bod  n 

deep  impression  on  my  mind.      There  was  a  driukiDg-BOsg  lfiu»i&.i^  . 

that  country,  the  refrain  or  choiUB  of  which  was  the  toast — 


tr  of  lltt  I 
■d  inad«t 


It  was  written  at  a  time  whon  war  and  pestilence  were  respiag  li 
harveeta  of  death.  I  am  glad  that  I  Ao  cot  know  the  uune  of  tbe  wiitv. 
I  had  forgotten  its  existence,  trben,  some  ten  years  after  it  wu  miltea. 
I  was  proceeding  hy  sen  to  an  unhealthy  coast-station,  in  tbo  compuj  <f 
two  young  ensigns,  and  upwards  of  fifty  native  convicts,  ntostly  mardcmi, 
wilhont  a  guard.  As  we  nearod  the  station,  one  afternoon,  one  of  Hum 
yoncg  ensigns,  still  ruddy  with  English  health,  sate  at  tba  cnddy-toUt 
with  me  :  wo  were  both  writing  letters,  to  be  dospntcbcd  immediately  K 
landing.  Presently  be  broke  tbe  silence  by  saying,  "  Do  joa  know  Iha 
Kong?"  He  bad  come  by  accident  npon  it  in  his  writing-desk,  vliflrt 
searching  for  an  English  letter.  He  read  it  out  from  be^imuDg  lo  god 
with  great  gasto,  almost  singing  tbe  concluding  lines  of  eacb  verve,  ptm 
above,  and  flDisbing  by  asking  me  if  it  was  not  fine.  Three  or  foor  din 
afterwards,  be  was  dead.  He  was  literally  the  "  next  who  died  "  amoag 
the  (ilBcors  of  the-  great  army  to  which  he  belonged.  On  tlie  i 
after  we  landed,  be  and  I,  and  an  ofGcer  who  had  been  for  Booia  t 
the  station,  went  out  for  n  ride.  We  approached  too  closely  some  jug^ 
marches  and  thickets  of  mangrove -trees,  and  carried  home  with  ns  tb« 
seeds  of  the  deadly  fever  of  tbe  country.  The  fresh  young  vtudffi  and 
the  more  seasoned  captain  were  smitten  down  that  evening.  The  fonotr 
died  ere  the  third  day  was  out.  The  latter  barely  struggled  throng  kit 
fever;  and  mine,  which  broke  out  some  weeks  afterwards,  wrecked,  bM 
did  not  qnite  sink  me.     But  the  chorus  of  that  ghastly  song,  as  t 

ont  by  poor  young  R ,  haunted  me  long  afterwards  :  and  the  ' 

to  hell,"  in  that  grand  scene  of  Feslui,  brought  it  back  to  my  n 
It  is  quite  as  vivid  now  after  tbe  lapse  of  all  these  years,  I  see  the  enddy 
of  the  brig  Kriihna,  as  clearly  as  I  see  the  guard-room  at  '■,  with  iU 
ink'Stnined  table,  its  crazy  ohaira,  its  decrepit  bed,  and  the  braas  heyt 
of  the  treasare- chest  in  my  belt.  And  I  bare  boon  reading  whole  pa^M 
of  Ffstus  with  as  much  emotion  as  when  the  book  coma  fresh  bto  my 
hands  a  few  months  after  its  isA  tAMi'^tooiu  ■^'ahlvesAiaa'.     We  grtj-- 
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beards  flatter  ourselves  at  times,  that  ne  aro  mach  changed,  that 
haTO  "  brought  the  philosophic  mind,"  that  we  are  calm  and  d 
tioaal  ftod  can  read  anything  unmovod  ;  bnt  when  we  begin  to  try  it,  wa 
find  that  we  are  greater  fools  than  ever. 

I  have  a  ootion  that  no  ooe  who  leads  a  very  settled  life — who  does  not 
find  bimeolf  in  strange  places  and  in  strange  sitnations,  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  bleNeinga  of  books.  A  stay-at-home  Englishman  reads  a 
great  deal  in  the  course  of  the  day.  He  reads  at  breakfast,  he  reads  in 
the  railway-train  going  to  London  and  back ;  be  reads  at  odd  times  in 
bnsiness  hours,  and,  during  holidays  at  the  sea-side,  he  lonngos  or  sleeps 
over  the  literature  that  suits  him  best ;  or,  perhaps,  in  country-houses  on 
rainy  days,  he  makes  serious  inroads  into  a  new  Tolume  of  history  or 
biography.  Bnt,  generally  speaking,  especially  in  stirring  times,  the 
studies  of  John  Bull  are  very  mncb  confined  to  the  newspapers. 
Thoroughly  to  enjny  a  good  book,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we 
must  bo  ont  of  the  way  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and,  I  might 
almost  add,  out  of  the  way  of  familiar  society.  I  remember  to  have  read 
in  one  of  HazUlt's  essays,  and  I  think  elsenbere,  somo  remarks  on  the 
deUght  of  stumbling,  in  a  conntry  inn,  when  weather-bound,  on  some 
stray  vol nmes  of  readable  literature,  such  as  an  odd  volume  of  CInrista 
HaHoar,  or  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  the  I'itf/iiiii's  Pm/irms  or  the  Booh  of 
MnHi/rs.  There  are  few  who  have  not  experienced  the  same  sort  of 
pleasm-e.  But  nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  delight  greater  than  on  board 
ship.  1  have  already  made  some  reference  to  this ;  but  I  would  speak 
now  of  later  esperienoes.  Nowhere  are  we  more  cut  ofl"  from  all  the 
ooncems  of  the  outer  world.  Olreat  wars  may  be  waged,  the  destinies  of 
empire  may  be  ohanged,  sovereigns  may  die,  dynasties  may  expire,  and 
yet  we  may  know  nothing  about  them.  In  the  old  times,  before  the  days 
of  8t«am  and  the  electric  telegraph,  a  resident  in  India  might  be  nine  or 
ten  months  in  the  rear  with  respect  to  his  knowledge  of  events  in  Europe. 
He  was  four  or  five  months  behindhand  when  he  started,  and  fonr  or  five 
months  on  bis  way  home  ;  and  if  he  did  not  chance  to  meet  an  ontward- 
bound  ship  on  his  way,  with  facilities  of  boarding  her,  he  learnt  nothing 
until  his  arrival  in  the  Channel.  It  was  a  glorious  state  of  existence. 
What  did  it  matter  to  ns,  in  those  days,  what  party  was  in  power,  what 
nations  were  at  strife  ?  We  ate  onr  breakfasts  with  a  keener  appetite  than 
if  The  Tiiiicg  and  Trlrifrnplt  had  been  on  the  table.  We  got  through 
Saturday  without  the  Review  of  that  name.  The  name  of  a  new  month 
was  entered  in  the  Log,  and  we  survived  without  the  monthly  magazineB. 
Bnt  it  generally  happened  that  there  were  a  few  good  books  on  board, 
The  captain  had  often  a  small  library  of  his  own,  and  at  least  some  of  the 
passengers,  outward  and  homeward  bound,  were  provided  with  a  few, 
volumes  of  good  reading,  which  they  conld  interchange  with  each  other/] 
When  Lbe  elements  ore  qniet,  there  is  nothing  to  interrupt  a  man's  studies 
on  board  bnt  eating,  flirting,  and  qnarrelling ;  and  the  two  last  are 
commonly  resorted  to  for  lack  of  books,  or  want  of  loia  fox  yawsi.   '^^^la 
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cooditione,  indeed,  uru  higbly  fnvourable  to  the  eqjoymaDt  of  I 
if  ve  ore  iu  strong  heuilh ;  imd  if  eickneiis  con&oea  tlia  [ 
enbin  (I  do  not  speak  of  Ecft-BicknesB,  for  Ihnt  Bothiog  con  I 
tiro  blessings,  the  Eiim  of  which  no  words  cut  eipraes.  Par  tbera  ll 
day  nftoT  d»y.  eo  holplo^s,  so  lonely,  with  nothing  but  tlio  etei 
heads  to  meet  his  eye,  even  the  brief  visits  of  felloir- passengers  ] 
forbidden ;  and  if  he  could  not  go  forth  to  trayel  in  etntnge  conDtriea,  nit 
Bcc  fields  and  houses  and  moantolns  aroond  him — if  ho  coold  not.  iy  tfc* 
aid  of  hooks,  people  his  cnhin  with  familiar  frienda,  K  irotild  go  hud* 
him  to  keep  his  wits  from  being  crozud. 

No  booka  that  we  ever  read  impress  IhetnfelvM  so  ntidljr  i 
memorioB  aa  those  which  wo  devour  on  onr  dclc-brds.  In  bM~ 
book  is  but  an  episode— au  interluJe — in  llie  day's  ttfe ;  to  sick 
cveiything  to  ns.  In  the  stirriug  intercoorse  of  life,  tho  Boftl  Eoon  « 
the  Ideal ;  the  Present  jostles  down  the  Past.  "What  s 
king"  and  the  "  table  roniid,"and  the  stalwart  knights  to  ns.  vbeDOVfl 
sitting  in  committee  at  our  own  long  table,  with  no  ln«k  of  kni^bi  ptrlapv 
but  with  other  work  before  as  than  that  of  redroHJug  I 
>Vhat  are  Hompflen  and  Pvm  to  us.  when  Gladstone  and  John  Bri^  aw 
to  spohk  to-night,  and  we  Imve  a  seat  under  tho  gallery  ?  But,  in  Ifci 
quietude  of  the  sick-room,  we  can  ride  abroad  with  ^  Oawmiae  and 
Sir  Lanncelot;  or  see  Lord  BtraSbrd,  "wearing  bis  badge,"  in  tli«  I 
trial,  w'hich  sent  him  to  the  block.  I  owe  a  grent  debt  of  gratitDde  ll 
books,  which  I  ri;ad  under  both  the  conditions  above  spnkiTn  of~of  o 
and  bonrd-ship.  3>Iero  nsttdent  brought  them  to  mo.  I  think  t 
wore  both  borrowed.  The  one  was  Uiinijihnj  Clinl-rr,  the  citlwr  Ifl 
Meiftrr.'  No  two  hooks  of  tho  same  class  of  litemtnre  roold  Ii»ti 
more  nnlike  to  each  other.  But  I  cannot  say  vrbii-'h  gare  me  tb*  g 
pleasure ;  or  whether  I  lived  more  familiarly,  for  a  whil«.  with  ] 
Bramble  or  with  Mignon.  The  old  gentleman  and  the  litUa  ^ri  wan  tibj 
different  companions  ;  but  I  was  equal  to  either  fortune  of  r 
friendship  or  condescending  aScction.  Old  and  young  came  to  me  n 
when  I  called  them,  and  I  found  them  both  excellent  company. 
consolatory  to  think  that  Matthew  Bramble  had  more  ailments  than  n 
and  that  I  had  such  a  dear  little  maid  as  Mignon  to  bring  t 
medicine.  And  then  I  could  go  to  Bath  or  Buxton,  or  Weimar,  jtist  nrf 
liked.  I  could  drink  tho  waters,  or  sbiA  the  scenes  of  a  thcalre,  or  foUow 
in  imagination  any  of  the  actors  in  these  two  disaimilnr  dramaa,  jnsl  wS 
I  had  a  part  in  the  play.    Under  Proiidcnce,  I  believe  that  tbfiy  n 


'  I  we  il  stated  ihnt  Humphry  ClinAtr  wu  tho  laU  book  ml    l>7  Mlti 
hpfefB  liM  ilfiilh.    I  reincinbcr  thai,  shoilljr  after  my  rcluni 
nil  Fidtillng's  and  RiunUctt's  dovtIr,  nud  rend  thrrn  witli  » 
often  broDght  tn  tbo  pemial  of  more  rcRned  worlu  of  llic  :- 
raancDcu  is  ■  ijcliolarlj' coarrantc,  and  tbe  tiumonr  ceHn- 
Bad  onrselvM  ia  the  »ni-i»tj  c(  Bsnolrifl  men  und  womrn,     Tli'  v  mli;! 
ther  are  rerr  r**!. 
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life,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Faculty.  For  I  had  to  beg,  and  beg 
for  a  book  in  vain  for  days,  and  at  last  to  transgress  the  orders  of  the 
doctor.     Nature  knew  best  what  was  good  for  me. 

It  was  some  dozen  years  after  this,  that  on  another  sea-voyage, 
fclowly  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  I  derived  infinite  consolation  from 
reading  Dickens's  American  Notes,  I  remember  that  one  evening  I  was 
reading  this  book  by  the  light  of  the  **  swing  lamp  "  over  my  conch,  when 
my  long,  pale,  worn  face  suddenly  puckered  up  with  laughter.  I  had  not 
laughed  for  a  long  time.  And  yet,  it  was  not  much  that  made  me  liay 
down  the  book  to  give  full  vent  to  my  enjoyment  of  the  ludicrous.  I 
cannot  quote  the  exact  words  of  the  passage  ;  but  the  substance  of  it  was 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Dickens,  whilst  travelling  in  America,  had  been 
abruptly  broken  in  upon  by  a  fellow-passenger,  with  a  discourse  upon 
castor- oil ;  whereon  the  writer  observed  that  it  was  the  first  time  to  his 
knowledge  that  this  useful  medicine  had  been  used  as  a  ''  conversational 
aperient."  As  I  was  very  familiar  just  at  that  time  of  my  life  with  the 
useful  medicine  in  question,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  incident  made  a 
stronger  impression  on  my  mind  than  it  would  have  done  in  any  other 
circumstances.  Certainly,  it  was  a  cachinnatory  aperient  to  me.  But  the 
delights  of  the  book  were  by  no  means  confined  to  this  and  other  choice 
passages.  The  substantial  pleasure  was  in  travelling  through  a  strange 
country  with  such  a  pleasant  companion.  I  have  never  thought  that  in 
what  is  called  the  **  management  of  the  sick-room,"  sufficient  value  has 
been  attached  to  books  as  important  curative  agencies.  There  is  some 
change  observable,  in  this  respect,  in  the  present  day;  for  the  reign  of 
good  sense  has  commenced  ;  and  with  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  and  the 
repudiation  of  blood-letting,  the  sanatory  influences  of  amusement  have 
come  to  be  better  understood.  The  first  thing  of  all  for  the  invalid  is  to 
cease  from  dwelling  on  his  ailments,  to  shake  oS  the  environments  of  the 
sick-room,  to  imbibe  freely  the  great  tonic  of  hope,  and  to  live  in  a  world 
of  future  enjoyment.  Pleasantly  written  books  of  travel  are,  in  these 
respects,  the  best  stimulants  in  the  world.  They  carry  a  man  to  strange 
places,  surround  him  with  new  circumstances,  and  help  him  to  build 
castles  in  the  air,  of  which  he  is  to  be  the  delighted  occupant.  Even  a 
map  is  a  great  help  to  a  sick  man,  to  lift  him  out  of  his  self.  I  have  often 
beguiled  the  time  by  projecting  journeys,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  search 
of  health,  which,  when  the  opportunity  has  come,  have  of  course  never 
been  realized.     But  it  has  done  me  a  deal  of  good  to  think  of  them. 

I  was  nearing  the  top  of  the  hill  of  life,  according  to  scriptural  com- 
putation (assuming  that  half  of  the  journey  is  down  hill),  when  circum- 
stances, stronger,  I  have  said,  than  inclination,  determined  me  towards 
historical  research.  For  years  I  have  been  burrowing  in  the  soil  of  hard 
fact.  If  it  be  not  on  the  whole  as  pleasant  as  Poetry  and  Eomance,  History 
has  exceeding  great  rewards  of  its  own.  There  is  a  tendency,  in  these 
times,  for  the  critical  acumen  of  reviewers  to  limit  the  domain  of  History. 
It  is  often  said  of  this  or  that  book,  that  it  is  t«^  it«^Ai»W\a^  ^^sr^  xdl- 
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forming,  that  it  Iringa  to  light  many  important  new  iteiB,  and  eincidalti 
much  that  wna  hefore  but  ohscnrely  known.  Still  *"  it  18  not  l»ieloi7, 
AoA  this  goes  on  until  the  exaspemted  annaliflt,  or  chronicler,  or  vb&tcm 
0  may  he,  eiclaims,  "  In  Gode  name,  then,  what  m  history  ?  "  A  <pn- 
tion  which,  I  Huspect,  the*  profound  critic  would  find  it  rerv  difSf  iiJt  lo 
What  was  said  by  the  French  of  the  great  BalaUara  chugs 
that  it  was  "  magnificent,  but  that  it  was  not  war,"  bna  boen  said,  smto 
of  time»i  with  a  difference,  of  Mr.  Kinglaka's  aceonnt  of  it,  "  It  is  muni- 
ficent, but  it  is  not  history."  Why  is  it  not  history?  I  hate  slwaji 
had  an  idea  that  a  trnthfiil  exposition  of  facte  is  histoiy,  and  tU 
the  more  accurately  these  facts  are  stated  the  more  hiatoricAl  it  IIm 
account  of  them.  If  I  were  asked  for  a  definition  of  history,  petliafc 
I  should  answer,  "  the  portraiture  of  events,"  The  first  essential  in  a 
portrait  is  the  likeness,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Inith.  All  else  is  nun 
ornament.  As  a  picture,  as  a  work  of  art,  for  the  general  public, 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  the  thing  might  be  better  for  the  omisaien  tt 
a  mole,  or  a  few  wrinkles,  or  the  slightest  passible  east  in  th«  ejB ; 
bat  it  wonld  be  less  a  portrait  or  representation  of  tlia  mxa  vitk 
such  omissions  than  with  the  tmthfal  eye-sores  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  would,  therefore,  be  less  a  realization  of  the  purpose  for  whi<h  it 
was  painted.  I  have  heard  of  "historians"  of  whom  it  has  been  a 
that  they  would  "  sacrifice  truth  to  an  epigram."  In  the  writings  e 
historians  all  the  more  pictnresfine  adjuncts  are  reproduced  with  wot 
effect :  there  is  great  "  bresdth "  in  the  recital,  and  thei 
assertion,  which,  with  many  people,  passes  for  tmth.  To  halt  t 
tinrratire,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  an  important  fact  by  tb6  t 
tion  and  examination  of  eTidence,  is  olcarly  an  offence  against  art.  ns 
render  resents  it ;  the  critic  condemns  it.  But  each  offences  u«  uf  tbs 
veiy  essence  of  history—at  all  events,  of  history  at  first-band.  Sacowl- 
hand  history,  profiting  hy  foregone  explorations  and  investigations,  nay 
take  for  granted  what  has  been  demonstrated  conclusively  in  some  pn- 
cedtng  work,  and  despatch  in  an  hour  what  it  has  taken  weeks  or  *"""**■■ 
of  labour  truthfully  to  exhnme  and  elaoidato.  Itut  who  is  the  naJ 
historian — he  who  goes  to  the  fountain-head  of  truth,  who  examines  swy 
donhtfnl  assertion,  detects  and  eiiplodes  error,  compares  and  torcstigalM 
conflicting  statements ;  who,  in  doing  this,  reads  cartloads  of  ori{(inat  eone- 
spondence,  public  and  private,  and  examines  hving  nitneeses  by  sooaree ; 
or  the  writer  who,  coming  after,  gets  rid  of  all  the  grit  of  controveny,  aad 
who  has  little  to  do  bnt  to  re-writo  with  greater  polish  and  preciuon  what 
his  predecessor  has  placed  ready  to  his  hand  9  There  can  be  hnl  one 
answer.  The  latter  may  produce  an  historical  prose-pciem  or  fmnsnes, 
inlinitely  more  attractive  ;  hut  the  former  is  the  troe  histortao.  It  most 
not  bo  supposed  that  I  undt^rvaliie  these  ndomtnents.  When  I  think  of 
what  it  cost  me  in  my  yoangor  days  to  read  through  Hook*s  Hittory  <■/ 
Jiomf  and  Mitford'a  H'utory  of  Oiveer,  I  cannot  bnt  hiem  lliow  wrilsn 
who  bavie  endeavoored  to  moke  tho  coc\ta.l  of  suctoal  avsots  Rttnctive  la 
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the  reader.  I  think  that  we  have  very  properly  exploded  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  about  the  **  dignity  of  history."  Genuine  history  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  mere  representation  of  the  outer-crust  of  great  events.  There 
is  infinitely  more  instruction  in  tracing  the  origin  of  these  events,  which 
are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  nation  and  in 
the  characters  of  individual  men.  That  history,  therefore,  which  best 
represents  the  manners  and  customs  and  inner-life  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  lives  of  the  leading  members  of  the  community ;  which  deals  most 
in  popular  description  and  most  largely  admits  the  biographical  and  anec- 
dotical  elements — is  the  most  iiuthful,  as  it  is  the  most  interesting.  The 
cardinal  defect  of  many  orthodox  historical  works  is  that  there  is  no  flcsh- 
and-blood  in  them.  Elings  and  queens,  great  warriors  and  great  statesmen, 
are  men  and  women,  not  mere  pageants  and  scarecrows.  And  certainly,  in 
this  respect,  the  historians  of  the  present  day  excel  those  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  our  forefathers,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Clarendon, 
whose  histories  abound  in  portraits  of  living  men.  *  But  what  I  here  say 
in  favour  of  this  more  attractive  style  of  history  militates  in  nowise 
against  what  I  have  said  above,  that  truth  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and 
that  he  who  brings  to  light  the  greatest  amount  of  truth  is  the  most 
genuine  historian,  though  not,  perhaps,  the  greatest  historical  artist,  of  all. 

For  my  own  part,  I  like  to  see  the  processes  by  which  results  are  produced. 
I  like  to  go  a  little  behind  the  scenes.  My  natural  tendencies,  as  I  have 
said,  are  all  towards  fiction ;  but  there  is  great  excitement  in  fact-hunting, 
and  there  are  few  pursuits  more  interesting  than  the  study  of  such  materials 
of  history  as  the  autograph  letters  or  notes  of  the  great  actors  themselves — 
little  scraps  of  paper,  perhaps,  with  a  few  words  hastily  written  upon  them, 
but  often  of  more  value  to  history  than  whole  folios  of  recorded  correspond- 
ence. It  is  an  unlikely- looking  thing,  perhaps,  in  itself — something  that, 
at  first  sight,  you  are  inclined  to  put  aside  as  unserviceable,  but,  on  closer 
inspection,  you  find  that  it  brings  to  light  some  long-hidden  fact,  or  loosens 
some  knotty  point  of  history ;  or,  if  it  does  not  thus  directly  aid  you,  it 
puts  you  on  the  right  scent,  or  supplies  a  missing  link  in  a  chain  of 
evidence,  which  leads  to  most  valuable  results.  But  I  shall  soon  bo 
digressing  into  **  Recollections  of  a  Writer ,'*  and  it  is  time  for  me  to 
draw  towards  a  conclusion. 

But,  after  all,  when  I  come  to  look  at  it,  how  little  have  I  said,  and 

*  It  must  always  be  gratefully  acknowledged  that  in  this  respect  Macanlay  has 
done  much  for  History.  After  the  example  thns  set,  and  ita  immense  success,  we 
shall  probably  have  no  more  very  dall  histories.  It  has  been  said  that  he  has 
sometimes  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  truth  to  effect.  But  this  charge  is  applicable 
rather  to  his  Essays  than  to  his  History  of  England,  The  Essays  were  review- 
articles,  written  anonymously,  for  effect ;  and  they  were  published  as  such,  with  most 
of  their  original  errors  still  left  to  deface  them.  The  most  brilliant  of  all  (the  Essay 
on  Warren  Hastings)  is  the  most  untruthful.  But  the  History  was  written,  and  in 
parts  re-written,  with  immense  care,  after  great  research,  and  the  facts  are,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  trusted,  though  the  estimates  of  character  and  conduct  ara  oitK:^ 
tinged  by  the  prejudices  and  predilections  oi  v^rty. 


how  luuth  do  I  feol  that  I  haTc  kft  tmuiid.  To  muij  men,  Ujo  liliiiar7«l 
their  reading  is  tlio  history  of  their  liv*s.  This  is  not  qnit«  tbe  eaat  vtit 
respuct  to  my  own  life,  hot  it  goes  Boua  way  towards  so  apitono  ofar 
autobiography  ;  and,  iu  §oiue  respects,  it  is  not  only  «  lai^*.  but  tho  ttl 
part  of  it.  What  wo  do  ve  may  forget,  or  we  may  not  wish  to  r^mfnriKC; 
hat  what  ive  read  is  a  dulifjht  fur  ever.  There  ar«,  doabUffifis.  hnodradt, 
who,  like  myself,  have  lain  awake  in  the  dead  of  the  tiight  or  u  (be 
ghastly  dawn,  and  repealed  to  thcraeelftia  whole  pages  of  poatrr,  or  Ktti, 
it)  imagination,  long  Beenoa  of  reniomberfd  dramas.  I  would  locoaeoni 
evmy  one  to  have  aii  amplo  rqifitnire  of  this  kind,  readr  nt  all  tiraca  Iv 
immediate  nse.  I  learut  "by  heart,"  the  first  hook  of  ParaJiu  luM 
when  a  boy,  as  a  school^task,  and  tho  vrholo  of  Uoorc's  Pai'idi*f 
Peri,  as  a  pleusuru-tnsk ;  and  very  serriL-ciahle  hare  I  oAcs  foondi 
and  other  similar  acquisitions.  It  is  like  carrying  abont  a  selMt 
iu  one's  pocket,  with  the  ndditio&al  advantage  of  hnng  ahlo  to  i 
hooks  in  the  dnrk.  You  nisy  lose  yoar  ibrtune,  you  may  lose  yutir  (mA 
bnt  you  cannot  lose  those  possessions.  Friends  I  only  thiuk  what  a  ^MM 
every  roador  has  of  thorn  ;  friends  to  rait  every  mood.  Be  eia  go  •- 
travelling  with  Don  Quixote,  or  Bunyan's  Christinu;  ho  can  endcjokai 
with  Morcutio  and  Oratiano ;  he  can  drink  Sherris-eock  with  Fablafl^  a 
strong  port  with  Bquire  Western  ;  he  can  sit  in  the  chimney  wna  wik 
the  good  vicar,  Dr.  Primrose,  or  with  the  "  reverend  chjunpion  "  of  iW 
Deserted  Village  ;  he  can  discuss  the  Agamemnon  with  Parson  Aiamt,taA 
the  fitness  of  things  with  Philosopher  Square ;  be  can  piiy  a  Tint  ll 
Christmas  to  the  brothers  Chceryble,  and  ask  Colonel  Newcotne  lo  dinicr. 
They  are  sure  never  to  qnorrol  with  him,  never  to  grow  ei^d  ;  Iu  hai  Ikos 
always  nt  their  best ;  cheery  if  he  is  cheery,  grave  if  be  ia  grmn^  tem 
disappointing  him,  never  clashing  with  bis  bnmoiiTS.  And  then,  wbil  t 
Paradise  of  Fair  Women  he  may  have  &om  which  to  Miecl  a  loving  CMb- 
ponion.  He  may  have  Astignne  for  a  danghtcr  or  a  sister ;  ha  nwj  hare 
Cleopatra  to  coquette  with  him  ;  ha  may  have  wit-paae^ea  with  B^MH^ 
and  Beatrice,  and  love-passages  with  Juliet  or  Miranda  ;  b«  inajr 
Ariul  to  carry  his  messages  and  Anne  Page  to  wait  npuo  him 
adopt  Migiion  and  little  Nell,  and  oiiHnro  them  to  the  potfcclinn  of ' 
hood;  and  he  may  take  [  J  to  wife.     I  most  needs  leave  a ' 

here  ;  when  it  comes  to  marriage  let  every  one  fill  it  in  as  he  pi 
would  be  tnterestiug  and  amusing  lo  see  how  some  of  oiu  ' 
accomplished  friends  would  occupy  the  vacant  space.  Winter  u 
ua  upace  with  its  long  isvcnings  and  its  bright  lircs ;  oiul  it  mi^l  ba 
worth  a  thought  whether  the  idea  could  not  bo  turned  lo  profitable  aceorart 
in  aid  of  the  evening's  amust'meut.  "  Of  all  tho  heroines  (or  herom)  of 
poetry  and  romimco,  whom  ivouM  you  choose  for  a  wiia  (or  husbund)  *  " 
Xheu  the  game  might  go  off  tuto  ipccificitltous.  "  Of  all  Shalapear*'* 
heroines,  Ac?"  "Of  all  Scott's?"  "Of  all  Byron's?"  ■•Of  all  Diekan*'>, 
Thackeray's,  Anthony  Trollope's  ?  "  &c.  I  throw  OHi  ths  Unl  lo  ntjr 
young  friends,     ll  mi^V  \i(i\>t\.V«fti«.Ti"T;i»'i"  ui  ""W 
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Fislies.*'  Some  little  lady  might  go  round  with  a  pencil  and  voting- 
papers  and  a  basket,  and  collect  the  several  votes — all  signed,  of  course  ; 
and  the  result  might  be  some  fun,  and,  perhaps,  some  glimpses  of 
information  respecting  the  characters  of  the  voters.  There  would, 
doubtless,  be  some  diverting  blunders,  in  good  faith,  and  some  waggeries 
not  in  good  faith — as,  for  example,  if  the  Adonis  of  the  party  were 
to  give  in  a  vote  for  Mrs.  Bardell  or  Mrs.  Gamp,  or  some  one  else 
were  to  give  it  in  for  him.  Such  a  game  as  this  might  promote  some 
innocent  hilarity  at  Christmas-time,  and  might  remind  some  thinking 
people  of  the  gratitude  which  they  owe  to  the  writers  of  books.  There 
are  few  amongst  us  who  do  not  need  to  be  so  reminded.  We  read  the 
books,  and  care  little  about  the  writers  ;  but  if  we  would  only  consider  for 
a  little  while  how  different  life  would  have  been  to  us  if  these  book- writers 
had  not  helped  us  through  it,  we  should  cherish  an  amount  of  thankfulness 
in  our  hearts  second  only  to  that  which  we  owe  to  the  Great  Source  of 
the  intelligence  which  has  enabled  them  thus  to  lighten  our  lives. 


[I  cannot  resist  a  note  at  the  end  of  these  papers,  with  reference  to  the 
account  given,  in  Part  U.,  of  Middleton*s  tragedy  of  Women  Beware 
Women.  The  reader  will  have  observed  that  in  the  last  (November) 
number  of  this  Magazine,  immediately  preceding  my  own  paper,  there  was 
an  interesting  historical  article  on  *'  Bianca  Capello."  It  need  not  be  said 
that  the  Bianca  of  history  is  the  Bianca  of  the  drama.  The  two  stories 
are  the  same,  **  with  a  difference."  The  dramatist  in  one  passage,  at 
least  (Act  iii.  scene  i.),  calls  the  lady  Bianca  Capella,  Or,  as  the  editors  of 
1816  insist  on  calling  the  name,  **  Brancha  Capella ; "  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  founded  his  play  on  the  biographical  facts.  The  accidental 
concurrence  of  the  two  articles  is  curious,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  enhance 
the  interest  of  both.] 
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She. 

Come  out  beyond  ibis  house  and  garden  pale, 

Where  I  have  lived  and  walked  these  hopeless  years 
These  lonely  longsome  years,  whose  only  tale 

Has  been  of  hope  deferred,  and  whose  sick  tears. 
Slow-dropping  on  my  heart,  have  deadened  it. 
Till  even  dreaded  pain  has  lost  his  sting. 

And  grown  familiar,  us'd  all  day  and  night. 
Beside  me  close  to  sit. 
And  lay  bis  leaden  hand  on  everything 

That  once  was  young  and  quick  and  warmly  bright. 

Come  out,  away ;  here  I  am  ever  bound. 

And  only  hdf-aliye ;  dose- clinging  weeds 
Stifle  and  wrap  my  brain ;  my  heart  is  wound 

In  a  shroud  of  ten  years'  patience ;  here  it  feeds 
On  mem'ry's  bitter  rind,  it  cannot  wake 
To  understand  your  coming,  and  the  life 

You  say  is  yet  before  us ;  here  each  tree. 
Each,  leaf  and  flower-flake. 
Speaks  to  me  of  the  past,  and,  like  a  knife, 

The  faint  sweet  smell  of  lilac  pierces  me ! 

How  have  I  spent  these  years  you  ask  ?    Soon  told, 

The  story  of  my  springtime !     Eight  years  pass'd 
In  tending  him  who  parted  us  of  old. 

Using  a  father's  right ;  and  these  two  last. 
After  he  died  (died  palsied,  mindless,  blind), 
Have  crept  by  sadly  in  grey  silent  days 

Free  from  all  care  or  burden,  but  alone : 
Voices  cold  or  kind 
I  shrank  from  ;  all  too  old  to  change  my  ways, 

For  two  loDg  years  now  I  have  lived  alone  ! 

The  summers  came  with  tender  Hlacs  twin'd, 
And  went  in  rain  of  rose-leaves  falling  fast 

Upon  the  sighing,  sobbing,  autumn  wind  ; 
They  killed  me  with  the  thought  of  summers  past  I 
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In  winter  I  could  better  bear  my  life ; 
I  took  fierce  pleasure  in  the  icy  snow, 

The  sullen  sky,  and  dead  hard-frozen  shore, 
And  windy  moan  and  strife. 
But  summer,  with  its  thrill  and  murmurous  flow. 
Its  languor  of  delight — I  shrank  before  ! 

Come — I  remember  a  deep  wood — come  quick  I 

Which  for  this  many  a  year  I  have  not  seen, 
So  'tis  not  poisoned  with  my  fancy  sick — 

Here  through  this  gate — Oh !  the  cool,  the  green, 
Soothes  me  to  quiot,  as  a  mother's  hand 
Hushes  her  restless  child ;  this  quiv'ring  light. 

And  sigh  of  beechen  leaves,  this  mossy  thyme, 
The  distant  purple  land 
Crowning  the  long  low  hills,  is  like  the  sight 

Of  half-forgotten  faces ;  for  that  time 

When  we  walked  here  together,  ere  you  went, 

That  was  the  last :  then  I  was  young  and  fair. 
And  you  not  grave  as  now,  and  gray  and  bent. 

A  weary  woman,  sorrow-touch'd,  with  hair 

And  face  and  form  time-changed,  such  /Ve  grown — 
No,  no  1  you  cannot  want  me  as  you  say ; 

You  say  so  out  of  pity ;  let  me  die 
As  I  have  liv'd — alone  I 
How  can  I  share  your  life  ?  a  shadow  gray. 

To  harass  and  to  haunt  you — no — ^not  I ! 

You  have  had  Uberty,  and  change,  and  choice, 

All  a  man's  part,  although  beyond  the  sea, 
"While  I  have  had  to  live  with  my  own  voice 

And  face  and  fsmcies,  and  have  had  to  see 
My  life  to  autumn  fading  ere  its  spring. 
Faithful  you  call  me  ?    Faithful?     Oh,  love,  no  ! 

Here  let  me  tell  you,  kneeling  at  your  feet, 
Nay,  let  me  weeping  cling ! 
I  have  been  faithless,  hard ;  and  even  so, 

Of  such  black  doubt  I  glean  the  harvest  meet ! 

The  day  you  went  youth  died.     Was  it  then  strange 
That  faith  died  too,  and  tender  hope  and  trust. 

And  all  that  keeps  us  young  ?    I  said,  no  change 
Can  henceforth  come  for  me.    I  baa«l^  ^losr^ 
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Your  promise  and  your  solemn  oath  aside. 
For  ten  long  years  I  have  dishonoor'd  yon, 
Dishonooring  your  word,  with  dark  despair 
And  bitter  doubting  pride  I 
You  have  been  faithful — (God  reward  you  1) — ^inie. 
But  I  ? — my  love  I  my  love  1  bow  could  I  dare  f 

He. 

You  poor  woman,  hush  !  I  will  not  hear 

Another  word  against  yourself.     I  know 
Your  loveless  life  of  constant  care  and  fear 

Spent  serving  him  who  laid  our  love-hopes  low. 
Hush,  listen,  for  us  both  I  best  can  speak  ; 
Rise  from  your  lowly  kneeling.     By  my  side. 

Close  to  my  heart,  sweet  wife  (for  wife  you'll  be 
Before  another  week), 
Must  be  your  place  henceforth  f     Long-chosen  bride ! 

Among  all  women,  you  alone  for  me ! 

I  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself; 

You  cannot  but  be  happy  with  my  love, 
So  strong,  so  patient.     I,  who  trust  myself, 

Will  make  you  trust  me,  and  great  God  above 
Will  give  his  blessing,  and  will  make  our  life 
A  ceaseless  song  of  joy ;  and  I  shall  make 

A  golden  radiance  of  your  eventide  ; 
So  you  will  trust  me,  wife  I 
Poor  face,  each  line  is  sacred  for  love's  sake, 

I  would  not  wish  these  ten  years'  marks  to  hide ! 

Weeping  for  me  has  made  those  eyes  so  sad ; 

Thinking  of  me  has  traced  that  careworn  brow  f 
Now,  love,  I  mean  to  teach  you  to  be  glad, 

Now  gay  and  restful,  and  light-hearted  now. 
So  we  will  spend  our  peaceful  wedded  life. 
And  in  that  better  life  above,  believe 

That  we  shall  have  our  spring-time's  green  delight ! 
Give  me  your  hand,  my  wife ; 
Look  at  the  future  through  my  eyes,  and  weave 

Your  gad  thoughts  with  my  hopes  and  visions  bright  1 

A.  L.  B. 
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The  existence  of  a  custom  proves  that  there  mast  have  been  at  one  time 
or  another  a  necessity  for  it ;  and  this  necessity  will  invariably  be  fonnd 
proportionate  to  the  prevalence  of  the  custom.  Judicial  combat,  absurd 
and  barbarous  as  it  may  now  appear,  was  no  exception.  In  the  infancy 
of  modem  jurisprudence  causes  were  decided  by  the  quantity  of  evidence, 
and  not  at  all  by  its  quality.  Fifty  false  witnesses  were  better  than  forty- 
nine  true  ones,  and  a  dozen  forgeries,  backed,  of  course,  by  hard  swearing, 
of  more  avail  in  a  court  of  law  than  eleven  genuine  documents.  In  vain 
were  seals  enlarged  and  oaths  rendered  more  and  more  awful ;  fabrication 
and  perjury  flourished  until  neither  property,  nor  even  personal  liberty, 
were  anywhere  secure.  We  regret  that  truth  compels  us  to  place  the 
clergy  among  the  chief  offenders.  An  amazing  number  of  the  charters  by 
which  they  held  their  property,  and  of  the  laws,  canons,  and  decretals  on 
which  they  grounded  their  privileges,  were  forged.  For  example,  out  of 
twenty  charters  in  favour  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  Paris,  attributed  to 
King  Dagobert,  sixteen  were  certainly  false,  and  the  remaining  four  were 
not  certainly  true  ;  and  in  the  first  of  three  laws  extremely  favourable  to 
Episcopacy,  which  appear  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  one  of  the  very  learned 
Oodefroys  detected  more  than  twenty  proofs  of  forgery.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  remedy  these  crying  evils  by  substituting  ordeal  by  touch  for 
negative  and  affirmative  oaths ;  but  this  method  was  soon  found  fully  as 
dangerous  as  the  other.  As  a  last  resource,  therefore,  the  lay  proprietors 
generally  insisted  on  the  revival  of  the  duel,  and  its  extension  to  every 
suit  of  importance.  The  clergy  unanimously  and  vigorously  opposed  the 
desired  change  :  the  laity,  however,  were  firm,  and  one  after  another  the 
Western  States  adopted  the  innovation.  *  *  We  do  this  * ' — says  Gondebald,  in 
the  edict  appointing  trial  by  battle  among  the  Burgundians, — **  to  prevent 
our  subjects  from  attesting  by  oath  what  they  are  not  certain  of;  nay, 
what  they  know  to  be  false."  And  Otho  11.  is  still  more  explicit.  "  There 
has  long  been  a  detestable  custom  in  practice,*''  says  the  preamble  to 
Otho*s  laws  on  the  duel,  **  that  if  the  title  to  an  estate  is  said  to  be  false, 
the  person  who  claims  under  that  title  makes  oath  on  the  Gospel  that  it  is 
genuine,  and  without  any  further  judgment  takes  possession.  Thus,  he 
who  perjures  himself  is  sure  of  gaining  his  cause."  To  prevent  this  Otho 
ordained  that  thenceforth  all  disputes  concerning  real  property,  even 
when  clergymen  were  suitors,  should  be  settled  by  combat.  As  a 
curiosity  in  its  way,  we  quote  the  form  in  which  such  lawsuits  were 
conducted  under  the  new  system.     ''If  two  neighbours  be  at  suit  con- 


corniug  tbe  boouds  of  their  posseesions,"  sny  ILe  eapitolArieK  at  Kiy 
Dftgoberi,  "  let  tbem  dig  a  piecu  of  tnrf  out  of  Uie  spot  of  groimd  coDlMUd, 
and  give  it  to  the  jndge.  This  torf  the  judge  shall  bold  in  his  hand  ti 
the  '  MttUe.'  There  the  suitors,  touching  the  torf  with  the  points  of  tbor 
aworda,  shall  take  God  to  witness  the  justice  of  Iheir  ctaiuos.  AflOT»«4 
shall  they  do  battle,  and  the  victory  ehall  decide  whose  right  ii  tk 
better."     Qod&oy  of  Bouillon,  amoog  others,  fought  in  euch  a  qiuureL 

Jadiuial  combat  spread  rapidly  and  took  deep  root  all  over  WmImi 
ChriBteudom  ;  at  Gret  with  small  precision  or  oniformity,  being  resoitad  It 
in  tnllee  as  well  as  in  great  matters',  aod  its  regulations  vaiTiog  in  VOf 
lordship — wherever  in  fact  there  happened  to  be  a  baron  enjoyiDg  thi 
right  of  "  High  Justice."  Thia  was  everywhere,  for,  gen«raUj  spMbn^ 
the  lord  of  the  soil  was  supreme  judge  thereon,  however  small  ImfA 
provided  that  he  held  immediately  of  tbe  prince.  During  tbia  iiiihiIm 
period  oiaoy  odd  cases  of  the  duel  occurred  :  the  G«nuui3  resottiag  Is  k 
to  decide  n  knotty  point  of  logic,  and  the  Spaniards  to  settle  ft  liiiyi 
between  rival  ritualists,  very  like  tbiit  now  raging  among  oarmhm. 
Tbeee  cases  may  be  seen  in  [tobfrlaoii,  so  we  Ehnll  not  pause  to  Rami 
them. 

Qiiit«  as  odd  as  either,  though  much  narrower  in  effect,  waa  tb*  U 
judicial  contest  on  record.  The  noble  Gontron,  wheoi  btutting  in  Ik 
-forest  of  VoBges  (590),  bund  there  the  remains  of  a  boll,  which  somtbnb 
had  skin.  The  deed  was  evidently  the  work  of  a  poacher,  and,  aa  tk 
scene  was  a  royal  forest,  the  crime  was  a  great  one,  especially  in  tbs  tym 
of  a  staunch  courtier.  Gontrou  returned  hastily  to  the  palace,  pnBb«dlBi 
inquiries  onergotioaliy,  and  soon  found  that  Cbondon,  the  royal  cbaiute- 
laiu,  had  been  hunting  lately  in  that  quarter  without  leave.  The  "<V'J* 
was  at  once  arrested,  the  cose  examiiied,  and  there  being  do  poidin 
evidence  to  show  that  Chundon  had  slain  the  bull,  tbe  comb»t  *m 
ordered.  Gontron  fonght  ia  person,  while  the  chnmhorlain  was  n^n- 
sented  by  bis  nephew.  The  champion  was  wounded  oud  knocked  down, 
and  Gontrou,  drawing  his  dagger,  ruehed  foulard  to  complete  tus  work. 
But  QB  he  stooped  in  the  very  act  of  elaymg  his  victim,  the  latter,  niaka^ 
n  last  effort,  stabbed  him  in  the  abdomen,  and  both  sank  dead  logetkr. 
Chundon,  a  spectator  of  the  fray,  ran  off  towards  Lhe  uearest  sanctnaty, 
bat  was  pursued,  seized  before  he  could  reach  the  altar,  attached  to  a 
book  and  stoned  to  death — though  on  what  prlnciplu  wo  eonmit  coa«dn. 

The  duel  was  juat  as  loosely  used  in  England  ob  anywb«r«  «W.  at 
least  fur  the  first  two  or  three  centuries.  Here,  an  we  are  inifimwd  by 
that  very  ancient  legal  mauual,  the  Mirtviir  o/  Juntice,  it  h'dh  aDnwed  bjr 
the  laws,  upon  warrant  of  the  combat  between  David  far  this  people  Ot 
Israel  on  the  one  side,  and  Goliath  for  the  Ptulistiaei  on  tbe  other — a 
reason  that  greatly  disgusted  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  and  which  r«iuinda  oaf 
selvca  of  a  remark  we  have  soea  somewhere,  that  our  aocetters  of  Um 
middle  ngts  were  never  at  a  loss  for  a  piophuuy  to  excuse  a  foUr,  or  r  text 
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to  justify  a  wrong.  The  Mlrrour  goes  on  to  say  that  victory  was  holden 
for  the  truth,  and  the  comhat  of  two  men  sufficed  to  evolve  it ;  thatcomhats 
were  made  in  many  other  cases  besides  felonies ;  and  that  if  a  man  who 
had  done  any  falsity  in  word  or  deed,  and  was  appealed  thereof,  denied 
it,  it  was  lawful  for  the  plaintiff  to  prove  the  action  by  his  body  or  by  the 
body  of  one  witness.  Such  a  case,  according  to  the  Mlrrour^  arose  when 
false  judgment  was  given  in  open  court,  the  pronouncer  of  the  judgment, 
whether  he  sat  alone  or  acted  as  spokesman  for  several,  being  liable  to 
challenge  and  combat  in  support  of  his  verdict — a  curiosity  of  mediaeval 
law  of  which  we  shall  see  more  anon.  And  so  it  was  when  **  gift,  bailment, 
pledge,  deed,  seal,  or  any  other  manner  of  contract,  or  words  spoken,  or 
deeds  done,*'  were  denied.  For  instance,  if  the  actual  possessor  of  a  thing 
admitted  to  have  been  stolen  asserted  that  he  had  obtained  it  legally  from 
a  certain  person  and  the  latter  denied  it,  the  truth,  as  it  lay  between  these 
two,  was  triable  by  battle.  This  latitude  of  the  duel  caused  it  to  be  in- 
cessantly resorted  to  in  the  good  old  times;  indeed  the  fines  resulting 
therefrom  formed  no  small  portion  of  the  royal  revenues.  Madox 
{History  of  the  Exchequer)  copies  numerous  instances  from  the  public 
records.  These  entries  generally  run  as  follow: — Eodolph  de  Hertwell 
fined  twenty  shillings,  to  have  his  duel  with  William  Wandard ;  Alured, 
the  son  of  Eanulph,  fined  forty  marks,  for  leave  to  make  up  his  duel 
with  Osbert  the  sailor ;  Bobert  de  Gerard  fined  forty  marks,  for  leave  to 
recover  his  land  by  duel ;  Ivo,  the  husband  of  Emma,  fined  forty  marks, 
for  recreance  or  withdrawal  from  the  duel ;  Mathew  de  Yemon  fined  a 
hundred  measures  of  wine,  for  leave  to  make  up  his  duel  with  his  brother ; 
Margaret  Pounceford  fined  ten  marks,  that  the  duel  between  herself  and 
her  brother  Bobert  may  be  stayed  ;  Robert  Darcy  fined  forty  measures  of 
wine  and  a  mark,  that  the  duel  between  himself  and  his  brother  may  be 
stayed  ;  and  so  forth.  Not  the  least  cuiious  of  the  many  curious  cases  of 
judicial  combat  in  old  England  was  that  which  concerned  the  approver. 
This  unpleasant  character  had  the  ugly  privilege  of  proving  his  charge  by 
battle — hanging  being  the  lot  of  the  vanquished.  An  instance  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IH.  Two  wandering  scamps,  Walter  Blowerberme 
and  Hamon  le  Stare,  found  their  way  to  one  of  the  three  great  annual 
fairs  of  Winchester.  There  they  plundered  to  a  large  extent,  particularly 
the  mercers ;  Hamon's  share  of  the  booty  including  a  substantial  coat 
of  Irish  frieze  and  a  gayer  garment — half  cloth  of  Abingdon  and  half 
**  burral  *'  of  London.  Blowerberme  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  thief- 
takers  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  metropolis,  and  immediately  betrayed  his 
accomplice.  The  latter  was  arrested  and  denied  the  charge  stoutly. 
There  is  no  description  of  the  battle  that  ensued  extant ;  but  there  is 
something  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  good.  The  clerk  who  recorded  the 
circumstance,  being  of  an  artistic  turn,  has  illustrated  the  entiy  with  a 
drawing  that,  in  its  contempt  for  proportion  and  perspective,  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  first  of  the  celestials  who  ever  embellished  a  saucer. 


Tlxia  drawing  represcnle  the  rogues  in  tbe  Hsta  with  thoir  eadg«l>  (kW 
vicionsiy  against  each  othor's  noses.  Under  each  lignre  tte  dobm  a 
written,  nn  Pinmple  tbat  biw  been  jndicionvly  foUowod  bj-  Uw  Miotnca 
of  the  ttilegoricB  on  the  Holboru  Viniinot,  Hnmcin  le  Store  loat  tk«Wldi 
nnil  waa  hang — which  event  is  duly  recorded  iti  tlu)  drawing.  A*  ba  U 
no  property  tbcro  was  no  forfuitoTP.  Tbe  aCTnir,  indeed,  wbs  a  d«ldlM 
to  the  King,  giving  rise  to  ono  of  the  nmnprous  repcLiliutiS  of  the  fstkn^ 
entry  in  books  of  tbe  Eicheijner — "  Et  pro  dislaciendo  fanmine  vioto,  tj.* 
"To  hanging  a  Tanqaisbed  man.  five  ehilJingB."  Mneh  about  tlie  ■■ 
period  William  Kibold,  "  »  felon,  appealed  "  "William  Nurhe.  *l  Nonidb 
of  harbouring  thievea,  rocoiyiag  stolen  goods,  and  murdering  n  tnmlK 
whoBG  body  the  aaid  Noche  "had  carried  out  of  tho  city  >nd  lailil 
Thorpe  Wood,"  BJbold  offered  to  prove  bia  charge  l«y  daol,  ■*  wLfOlftg 
to  the  lair  of  the  land,"  But  on  this  occasion  tlie  approver  niaib  ■ 
mistake.  He  did  not  know  that  Richard  I.  had  extended  ona  of  Ik 
privileges  of  the  London  citizens  to  those  of  Norwich,  viz. — "  Thai  oiM 
be  forced  to  a  duel,"  aud  was  tbereforo  altogether  discomfited  *bn 
Noche,  being  a  citizen,  claimed  and  ohl«ined  inqoisitioD  of  the  latMttifj 
jury.  The  trial  resnllcd,  as  muy  be  earmised,  in  the  Bcqailtttl  U  iW 
tmo  man,  and  the  execution  of  the  felon.  Norwich  and  Tx^odon,  hon« 
were  oieeptional  places.  Throngh  the  rest  of  mediieval  Eoglasd 
approver  waa  a  perfect  plagne  :  sturdy  fellows,  with  nuall  eoDsdeoDe 
large  knowledge  of  cudgel- playing,  making  a  trade  of  erforttag  noM} 
from  timid  honseboldcrs,  nnder  menace  of  accnsbg  Ihcm  of  felony,  mat. 
worse  still,  seldom  ahrinUng  from  preferring  such  charts  when  wwH  pU 
for  it.  The  author  of  the  Mhroin;  while  enumerating  Iho  legal  abosMef 
his  day,  gives  ua  rather  a  startling  idea  of  the  peslifitrons  wwpe 
in  early  times  to  the  approver.  "It  is  an  abuse,"  saj-s  this  iFritar, 
suffer  one  attainted  of  felony  to  be  an  approver  ;  an  abase  llut 
are  suBered  to  appeal  oftener  than  once,  or  at  will,  or  in  taty 
felsely ;  an  abase  to  force  people  to  trial  on  a  charge,  wber*of  the 
ia  not  indicted,  or,  on  whiub  be  has  already  been  tried  and  comvictol ; 
an  abnse  to  suffer  an  approver  to  live  after  he  be  attainted  of  faliM  appeal." 
We  may  add  that  Sir  Mathew  Hale  fnlly  endorses  tbe  conclnaiona  to  h# 
drawn  from  these  pasaagos. 

The  progreaa  of  time,  the  refinement  of  manners,  and  the  growth  of  the 
science  of  jurisprudence  grodnally  restricted  the  range  of  the  duel,  deter- 
mining its  application  with  precision,  and  strictly  regnlating  its  ceremonEr*. 
This  waa  more  completely  the  fact  in  England  than  elsewhere.  Hem, 
thanks  to  the  thoroaghnesa  of  the  Norman  Couqnesi.  there  was  Iml  ona 
will,  and  consequently  bnt  one  law,  and  the  duel  therefott  was  idrieily 
confined  to  three  cases,  viz. ^charges  affecting  tbe  honour  of  f^llcmvn  ; 
aceiiEntioDS  of  felony,  and  that  peculiarity  of  old  English  law,  the  Writ  of 
Right.  In  tbe  first  and  soconS  lustoQcefl  the  principals  comi 
person,  but  in  the  third,  always  by  champions  armed  with  -mvoda 
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and  baton.  A  good  many  examples  of  this  kind  of  dael  are  on  record 
prerions  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  firom  that  time  forward  the  battle 
in  the  Writ  of  Right  became  a  mere  fiction.  The  champions,  indeed,  were 
appointed,  the  Hsts  provided,  and  the  day  fixed.  Nay,  the  judge  took  hif 
seat,  and  the  spectators  gathered  to  the  scene  in  anticipation  of  a  glorious 
treat,  in  the  way  of  head-breaking  and  rib-roasting — to  meet  with  a  disap- 
pointment. For  the  judgment  usually  went  by  default,  one  party  or  the 
other,  according  to  arrangement,  failing  to  appear,  and  being  pronounced 
for  ever  after  incapable  of  further  action  in  the  suit.  The  Writ  of  Bight, 
indeed,  so  far  as  the  duel  wont,  was,  during  the  latter  portion  of  its  exist- 
ence, a  remarkaUy  fine  specimen  of  ''  groat  cry  and  little  wool.'* 

But  while  he  of  England  was  indeed  a  king,  the  Continental 
sovereigns  were  little  more  than  the  first  among  their  equals.  Every 
province,  therefore,  nay,  almost  every  petty  town  on  the  Continent,  had 
its  own  peculiar  legal  forms,  which  it  clung  to  with-stem  tenacity.  Thus, 
while  the  duel  in  the  royal  domains  was  mostly  confined  to  the  oases  in 
which  it  was  admitted  in  England,  it  was  allowed  much  wider  use  in  the 
great  fiefs.  In  some  places  it  might  be  demanded  in  cases  of  common 
assault,  or  for  such  a  trifling  debt  as  twelve  deniers ;  in  others  for  abusive 
words,  or  a  debt  of  five  deniers ;  and  in  others  again  for  insulting  grimaces, 
or  any  debt  whatever. 

Feudal  trials  on  the  Continent  were  things  of  violence  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  very  halls  of  justice  there  had  a  fighting  look.  **  In  those 
of  all  the  seigneurs,  ecclesiastic  as  well  as  laic,"  says  a  writer  of  the 
eighteenth  century  (St.  Foix),  **  the  figures  of  two  champions,  completely 
armed  and  ready  to  encounter,  were  seen  in  the  place  where  the  crucifix 
(with  us  the  royal  arms)  now  stands.*'  Ragneau  reports  that  there  were 
two  such  figures  in  ihe  justice  hall  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Meri.  And 
Sauval  says : — *'  I  am  much  deceived  if  I  have  not  myself  seen  them  in  the 
two  chambers  of  requests  of  the  Palaise,  before  they  were  painted,  gilded, 
and  ornamented  tfs  they  are  at  present ;  and  I  think  that  behind  the  crucifix 
of  one  of  these  chambers  there  still  remains  a  considerable  portion,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  figure  of  one  of  these  champions.'*  The  feudal  court 
was  composed  of  the  seigneur — who  might  have  been  a  bishop  or  an 
abbot  as  well  as  a  noble — or  his  bailiff,  and  of  not  less  than  four  of  his 
feudatories  or  peers.  Contempt  of  court  was  not  dealt  with  then  as  now. 
It  would  rather  amuse  us  if  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  or  any  of  his  brethren, 
were  to  invite  a  noisy  spectator,  or  a  mutinous  witness,  to  box  with  him ; 
and  yet  that  was  about  the  course  adopted  in  such  a  case  by  a  feudal 
judge.  The  president  of  the  court  could  compel  anybody  who  disregarded 
his  authority  to  fight  him.  At  Bourges,  for  instance,  we  learn  from  the 
charter  which  abolished  this  peculiar  method  of  maintaining  judicial 
dignity  in  that  quarter  (1145),  that^  if  the  provost  had  summoned  any 
person  who  refused  to  appear,  the  next  proceeding  of  the  functionary  was 
to  address  th^  obstinate  individual  in  the  fbllowing  form : — ''  I  sent  for 
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Iheo  and  llion  didst  not  think  it  Trortli  thy  whUe  lo  eome.     I  ieaaat, 

therefore,  the  Batisfftction  of  the  dnel  for  this  contempt."     And  donbllM 

the  proToat  mnBt  have  found  it  a.  great  eatisfaction,  when  some  pecofiirif 

ugly  customer  gave  hima  sound  thwaekiog  in  addition  to  de^inog  Idi 

bohests.     The  dnel  wag  eapeciallj  desigued  for   those    capital   cum  b 

which  there  was  just  cause  for  suspicion  agunst  thft  pnrty  iKCUwd,  hB 

not  sufficient  evidence  to  procure  liis  conriction.     But,  iu  Franw  at  ImcI, 

— which  meant  not  only  France  proper,  bat  also  French-speaking  Smtzs' 

laud,  Savoy,  the  Sicilies,  and  Flanders,  in  short,  fully  a  third  ot  me£>nl 

Christendom — it  was  hardly  possible  to  conduct  any  action  at  law  witlMnl 

having  recourse  to  it.     The  Bgreomont  of  two  YritneaseB  hoing  ntxtamj 

to  decide  a  qnostion,  if  the  defendant  fancied  that  the  second  witocM  »« 

likely  to  coafiriu  the  testimony  which  the  firet  had  given  against  Lin,  hi 

could  denounce  him  as  a  Uar  and  a  slanderer,  and  chBllengo  him  to  C^ 

— before  he  gave  evidence.     If  tho  witness  declined  th«  challenge  h«»« 

set  aside  ;  if  he  accepted  it  tho  further  hearing  of  tho  case  wns  poatpoocd, 

until  this  little  incident  was  decided.     Tho  fight  going  in  fitrotu  of  ita 

challenger  there  was  an  end  to  tho  matter,  end  the  app«lfaiQt  lost  his  som 

for  having  produced  a  false  witness.     The  defendant  conld  also 

a  witness  afltr  pirinn  evidenco.  but  then  the  resnlt  was  far  Iobs 

In  this  instance  the  defeat  of  the  witness  left  the  oomplainaat  at  Ubnl; 

to  bring  forward  aoothor  witness,  or,  in  default  of  farther  t«sliiiiony>  <• 

claim    the    duel  for  himself.     Kor  was  this  strange  practica    altagitta 

unrensounble — at  least  in  the  opiniou  of  oar  eirus.     The  laws  of  Qoait- 

bald  say  it  is  a  righteoas  thing  that  the  person  who    df<el&r««  himi^ 

certain  of  the  truth,  and  offers  to  swear  to  It,  should  nuuntain  bit  uafl 

with  his  Bword.     The  peers  or  judges  of  the  feudal  court  woro  just  m 

liable  to  challenge    as  the  witnesses.     And  so  iu  early  timffs  wu  tlw 

Buzerain  himself,  in  his  character  of  preaideul.     But  when  intense  tojallT 

became,  us  it  soon  did,  the  political  creed,  tho  challenge  of  the  inunia 

was  regarded  as  an  act  of  the  gravest  felony,  and.  of  coarse,  aitogadwr 

disused.     It  was  the  fashion  to  petition  the  lord  to  raoao  his  pem  lo 

pronounce  judgment  individually  in  open  court.     If  the  peers  bappetwd 

to  be  equally  divided  the  verdict  waa  given  for  the  defendant,  otherwiM  « 

majority  decided  the  matter.     Tho  defendant  was  always  free  to  dicpute 

the  award  if  adverse,  and  overturn  it  if  ho  coidd  by  battle.     He  might 

■wait  until  all  had  spoken  before  he  did  this.     But  in  that  com  he  bwl  to 

fight  all  who  had  decided  agunst  him,  one  afUr  another.     TTiis  plan  wma 

obviously  too  perilous  to  be  frequently  adopted.     The  preferable  medkod 

was  to  wait  until  the  verdict  wanted  but  one  of  the  wqaJsile  m^^ority. 

When  Ihat  one  stood  up  to  speak  the  dofondant  denounced  him,  UJan  A< 

could  ijirtiU,  as  a  liar  and  a  slanderer,  and  chaDeugcd  him  to  the  duel — a 

challenge  which  the  peer  waa  hound  in  honour  and  fnalty  to  accept.    Thb 

encounter,  if  the  defendant  won  ft.  was  merely  preliminary.     He  miftht 

afterwards  have  to  challenge  other  judges,  and  he  certainly  woidd  hare  Ut 
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meet  the  appellant,  since  the  defeat  of  the  judge,  or  judges,  quashed 
nothing  but  the  verdict  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  had  been  founded, 
and  reduced  the  case  to  one  of  suspicion.  But  if  the  defendant  happened 
to  be  defeated  by  any  of  the  peers,  he  lost  his  pause  in  the  first  instance, 
and,  when  not  arraigned  on  a  capital  charge,  was  heavily  fined  in  the 
second, —  forfeiting  sixty  sols  to  the  suzerain,  and  as  much  to  each  of  the 
peers  who  had  agreed  in  the  verdict. 

So  far  the  duel  was  not  a  Voiitrance,  was  generally  fought  by  proxy, 
and,  in  spite  of  its  frequence,  was  seldom  fatal.  But  it  was  seriously 
different  when  the  defendant  was  charged  on  suspicion  with  any  of  the 
capital  crimes,  as  murder,  treason,  fije-raising,  highway-robbery,  or 
violation.  In  these  cases  the  use  of  champions  was  allowed  only  to 
females,  clergymen,  children,  the  deformed,  the  sickly,  or  men  over 
sixty ;  unless  they  wished,  as  occasionally  happened  in  all  the  instances, 
to  combat  in  person.  Females,  as  we  shall  show,  habitually  fought  in 
judicial  duels  in  Germany  and  Switzerland;  clergymen  abandoned  the 
habit  only  after  repeated  injunctions  from  the  head  of  the  church.  In  the 
celebrated,  but  rather  apocryphal,  case  of  the  Countess  of  Gastinois,  her 
champion  is  represented  as  a  youth  of  fifteen ;  and  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  the  deformed,  the  sickly,  and  the  aged  entering  the  lists  in 
their  own  cause.  But  these  exceptions  apart,  the  nearest  relatives  were 
compelled  to  encounter  in  person,  brother  with  brother,  and  even  son 
with  sire.  Bude  as  they  were,  the  medisBval  legislators  were  fully 
impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  duel  when  estate,  life,  and  honour  were 
all  at  stake  on  its  issue.  They  took  due  care  that  it  should  not  be  lightly 
undertaken,  and  surrounded  it  with  ceremonies  that  must  have  been 
absolutely  appalling  to  the  guilty  conscience  in  those  superstitious  times. 
Though  there  was  so  much  diversity  in  the  practice  of  the  duel  when 
appHed  to  minor  matters,  yet  when  it  became  a  consideration  of  life  and 
death,  there  was  almost  universal  agreement  in  all  the  proceedings,  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  appellant  in  court  to  the  execution  of  the 
vanquished.  In  the  reign  of  Bichard  11.,  Thomas  of  Woodstock  com- 
piled the  regulations  of  the  duel  in  use  in  England ;  several  of  the  French 
monarchs,  notably  St.  Louis  and  Philip  the  Fair,  dealt  at  length  with  the 
subject  by  royal  ordonnance ;  it  is  largely  considered  in  tiie  code  which 
the  crusaders  drew  up  for  their  ephemeral  kingdom,  Jerusalem;  it  is 
dilated  on  by  two  celebrated  medioBval  lawyers,  Beaumeanoir  and  Desfon- 
taines ;  and  it  is  exhausted  by  numerous  manuscripts  preserved  in  the 
German  libraries.  The  principal  difference  between  these  authorities  is 
this — the  German  writers  say  more  than  the  French  writers,  and  the 
latter  a  great  deal  more  than  the  English  writers ;  but  Frenchmen,  Ger- 
mans, and  Englishmen  agree  on  all  the  essentials.  Comparing  these 
authorities,  we  find  that  there  could  be  no  duel  on  a  vague  charge,  nor 
where  the  case  was  capable  of  other  proof ;  that  to  obtain  the  duel  the 
accusation  h^  to  fulfil  the  following  conditions :  in  the  first  place,  the 


crime  must  linve  bcon  capital ;  in  the  ecconil,  it  moBl,  witfaoat  iaabk, 
have  been  committed  ;  in  th«  thinl,  there  mniit  luxve  been  no  othf  r  nana 
of  bringing  tbe  giiiliy  to  juHtice  ;  and,  in  the  fourtb.  there  mast  baTo  ben 
enflioieiit  cnttse  of  Biiepictoii  ngftiuet  bim.  In  sacb  a  ciuk,  "be  -ah 
knows  himself  true  iind  ionocent,  on^bt  to  appear  witbont  delay  wbca  k) 
learns  that  ho  is  accused,"  eays  tho  ordonntuico  of  Philip  the  Fair  (1^)< 
"but  time  ehftU  be  allowed  him  to  prodni-e  bis  fneadii.  Wa  «SU  uri 
order  that  tbe  appellant  state  his  case  by  hie  own  month,  ar  that  of  ki 
ndvDcate,  before  onrRclvcs  or  a  competent  judge  :  that  h^  say  Dolbisg  bA 
what  relates  to  tbe  matter  iu  dispute  ;  and  thtt  ho  roDclado  by  dcmsiifiif 
the  puniebment  of  the  defendaat,  if  ho  coufcBs,  as  law.  Justice,  and  tlw 
mnttoi  require.  If  the  defendant  deny  tbe  charge,  the  appeUanl 
to  say  that  be  cannot  prove  it  by  witnesses,  bnt  only  by  bia 
body  of  his  cbampioo,  cji  «  man  of  iliacretitm  and  a  gmtl^ntan  oirj 
in  oar  prexeQce  as  prince  and  sovereign.  Then  ongbt  be  to 
bia  gage  of  battle,  and,  if  needful,  demand  a  cbRmpinn.  Xest 
defendant  declare  the  appellant  n  liar,  atid  demand  that  he  bn 
for  hia  slander.  This  done,  he  ehiill  take  iip  tbe  gage,  and,  if 
demand  a  champion.  Finally,  each  shall  swear  to  nppoar.  dniy  aisat 
and  provided,  at  the  hour  and  place  appointed,  giving  B<]eqiuite  bail  faa 
the  same ;  and  this  word  each  shall  keep  on  pain  of  being  mccoudM 
recreant."  The  constable,  says  Thomas  of  AVoodstock,  shall  spMi^  lb 
weapons  and  the  tjme,  the  latter  to  be  not  less  than  forty  days  aAer  tW 
appeal,  unless  the  parties  themselves  desire  to  meet  Boonor ;  and,  add  tbe 
French  anthoritics,  all  private  war  between  the  parlies  ehitl)  tb<'ne»faift 

During  the  interval  the  lists  were  to  be  prepared.  These 
a  double  row  of  palisades,  sis  feet  high  and  four  feet  asondor, 
a  plot  of  ground  "  without  great  stones,  stable,  and  equal, 
sanded  to  tbe  depth  of  eii  inches.  The  Champ  Clos,  aa  thia  area  WU 
termed,  varied  miicb  in  shape  and  size.  It  was  square  or  oval,  ncrordiag 
to  local  usage  or  the  taste  of  the  designer.  When  intended  for  pUboiaaa 
it  was  never  more  than  sixty  paces  in  girth,  and  was  often  excavated  lite 
a  cock-pit.  For  kniybtly  combatants  a  larger  space  was  allowed,  a  eiraiit 
of  120  paces  if  tboy  fought  on  foot,  or  double  that  size  if  they  rootendod 
on  horseback.  The  lists  had  two  gates  facing  each  other :  ooe  to  Ike 
east  for  the  appellant,  and  another  to  the  west  for  the  defendant.  At  tbe 
Eoulhem  eitremity  was  the  judge's  seat,  and  at  the  nnrtbeni  end  the 
gibbet.  Eight  and  left  of  tbe  judge  were  placed  bencbcB  for  tlit  big- 
horn spectators.  In  celebrated  duels  and  large  cities,  these  benebM  fre- 
quoslly  ran  round  the  cbnmp  clos.  More  nsanlly  they  noonpied  bat 
side,  leaving  the  other  three  open  to  the  people.  In  the  Usta, 
tbe  judge,  stood  a  portable  altar,  and  near  ihe  wickets  two  pa' 
the  champions.  And  outside  the  lists,  near  the  gibbnt.  roan  a 
whereon  tbe  fearful  ceremony  of  degradation  from  nobility  and 
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was  to  be  performed  with  the  Tanqnished.  The  lists  were  generally 
temporary  strnctnres.  They  were  sometimes  raised  at  the  cost  of  the 
challenger,  and  in  these  instances  the  defendant,  if  ostentations,  might,  and 
often  did,  insist  on  sharing  these  and  other  charges.  They  were,  how- 
erer,  for  the  most  part,  provided  by  the  suzerain,  or,  in  free  towns,  by 
the  municipality.  A  municipal  champ  clos  was  always  raised  in  the 
market-place  ;  that  of  an  ecclesiastical  seigneur  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
church  ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  lists  were  often  permanent.  ''There 
is  good  reason  to  think,"  says  Sauval,  ''that  the  champ  clos  of  St. 
Martin  des  Champs  and  that  of  the  Abbey  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  were 
always  ready."  And  there  is  equally  good  reason  to  think  that  when  not 
employed  for  purposes  of  battle  these  lists  were  used  as  places  of 
popular  assembly.  We  find  that  on  December  1,  1857,  that  princely 
reprobate  and  demagogue,  Charles  the  Bad,  King  of  Navarre,  harangued 
the  mob  of  Paris  in  the  lists  of  St.  Germain  des  Pros. 

And  here  we  had  better  say  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  connection 
that  existed  between  the  clergy  and  the  combat  in  the  good  old  times. 
Strenuously  as  they  had  opposed  the  custom  at  its  introduction,  a  time 
came  when  it  had  no  stauncher  supporters.  Being  among  the  largest 
holders  of  fiefs,  the  clergy  soon  found  tha(  they  could  neither  maintain 
order  among  their  numerous  vassals,  nor  protect  their  temporalities  from 
encroachment  without  the  duel,  and  one  after  another  they  were  driven 
to  soUcit  the  right  of  ordering  and  controlling  it  from  the  lord  paramount. 
The  monks  of  St.  Denis  were  the  first  of  the  French  clergy  to  do  this, 
and  the  form  in  which  King  Kobert  granted  their  request  (1008)  is  very 
pithy,  and  sufficiently  odd.  "  We  give  to  God  and  St.  Denis,"  says  the 
diploma,  "  the  law  of  the  duel,  or,  as  it  is  called  of  the  vulgar,  the 
Champ."  Other  ecclesiastics  followed  the  example  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Denis,  and  in  no  long  period  all  the  clerical  seigneurs  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  privilege.  Nor  as  yet  did  they  meet  with  opposition  from  the 
heads  of  the  church.  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  while  repudiating  the  argument 
adduced  in  its  favour  by  the  English,  pronounced  the  judicial  combat 
legitimate ;  Pascal  Y.  said  much  the  same  thing;  and  Eugene  HI.,  when 
consulted  on  the  subject,  replied  shortly,  but  to  the  purpose,  "  Utimini 
consuetudine  vestra."  "  Stick  to  your  custom."  And  stick  to  their  custom 
the  churchmen  did,  with  characteristic  tenacity,  figuring  as  principals  in 
these  encounters  fully  as  frequently  as  the  profane.  Professional 
champions  indeed  became  indispensable  to  the  mediaeval  cathedrals  and 
convents.  These  were  usually  bondmen,  who,  out  of  respect  to  their 
masters,  "  habeant  bellandi  et  testificandi  licentiam" — (Charter  of  Louis 
the  Fat,  1118) — ^were  privileged  to  bear  witness  against  and  exchange 
thwacks  with  their  betters,  with  the  prospect  of  liberty  if  they  conquered 
three  times.  And  most  of  them  had  ample  opportunity  of  Ihns  winning 
their  freedom ;  for  the  pages  of  the  monkish  annalists  abound  in  such 
passages  as  this  : — ^In  tha  reign  of  Louis  the  Young,  the  monks  of  St. 
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GenerieTe  demanded  the  duel  to  prove  that  SU 
imprisoned  one  of  their  Berfa.  The  combat 
equally,  "  hnt  in  the  end  the  champion  of  the  i 
(and  his  club),  knocked  out  the  eye  of  his  adven 
acknowledge  himself  vanqoiehed."  Nor  did  tl 
do  battle  by  proxy.  OeoSrej  of  Vendoma  mei 
place  in  his  time  between  a  monk  and  a  canon 
hare  been  very  rare,  or  a  provincial  council  sitl 
in  Normandy  wonld  not  have  inserted  among 
"  priests  to  fight  in  jadicial  duels  withoat  the  e 
In  1252  a  more  peremptoiy  tone  was  adopte 
Ho  addressed  a  bnll  to  the  bishops  of  France,  i 
the  clergy  of  that  country  the  cnstom  of  establi 
away  Ber&  by  dnel.  This  bnll,  however,  was  ni 
smsll  antfaoiity  it  ever  possessed  mast  have  1 
conduct  of  certain  cardinals  at  the  Council  of  Ri 
justifying  the  memory  of  Boniface  Vlll.  against  \ 
as  their  strongest  argument,  two  Catalan  despe 
against  his  slanderers. 

On  the  morning  of  comba^the  judge  and  hi 
places  betimes.  A  strong  body  of  men-at-amu 
the  palisades,  the  heralds,  in  their  gay  tabard 
"master  of  high  works"  (hangman)  and  hie  c 
and  a  priest  in  fiill  canonicals  dressed  his  altar 
and  then  took  post  beside  it.  The  constable 
eastern  wicket,  and  the  mai-shal  and  his  gui 
officers  were  armed  with  headless  spears,  to 
parting  the  duellists.  With  these  exceptions,  i 
be  employed  in  fight  were  permitted  within  the  e 
the  mar^al,  and  their  followers,  however,  wer 
to  the  spectators, — need  we  dilate  on  the  mult 
tbo  barriers,  or  crowded  the  trees  and  honseto 
have  seen  how  people  could  throng  in  onr  own  i 
hanging ;  and  we  may  conceive  how  a  ruder  gc 
crush  to  an  exhibition  which  united  and  intensifie 
of  the  prize-fight  and  the  hanging. 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  day  vas  the  arres 
the  herald's  trumpet  rolled  a  pin-drop  silence  tl 
usual  proclamation  followed:  "Let  none  be  ai 
four  feet  of  the  palisades,  on  pain  of  death  an 
mounted  on  pain  of  losing  his  horse  if  a  gentlema 
let  all  seat  them  on  the  ground  until  the  close  of 
rises,  shonta,  speaks,  or  makes  a  sign,  shall  lose 
was  next  anmmoned  three  times  by  sound  of  tnun 
On  the  third  snmmons  be  issued  from  his  lodging) 
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and  armed  as  he  meant  to  £gbt.     No  error  or  omission  of  equipment 
could  afterwards  be  rectified.     He  could  not  even  close  his  yisor  if  he 
appeared  with  it  open.     On  his  way  to  the  lists  he  prayed  and  signed  the 
cross  at  every  step  ;  or,  better  still ,  paid  his  devotions  to  the  crucifix,  or 
the  picture  of  a  favourite  saint,  which  he  held  in  both  hands.      At  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  lists  he   was  received  by  the  constable,  with  the 
demand — **  Who  art  thou,  and  wherefore  comest  thou  armed  to  the  door 
of  those  lists  ?  "      The  champion  replied,  stating  his  name,  his  quality, 
the  main  points  of  his  cause,  and  his  purpose.    The  constable  then  raised 
his  visor,  and  scrutinised  his  features,  and  having  thus  made  sure  of  his 
identity,  conducted  him  to  his  pavilion.      Precisely  the  same  form  was 
gene  through  between  the  marshal  and  the  defendant.     Their  weapons 
were  next  examined.     These  were  required  to  be  perfectly  equal,  with  one 
small  exception  ; — the  challenger  might  fight  with  a  shorter  sword  than 
the  challenged,  with  the  permission  of  the  latter.      The  champions  were 
afterwards  searched  for  secret  armour  or  amulets.     In  some  places  the 
detection  of  such  things  at  once  lost  the  bearer  his  cause  ;  in  others  they 
were  merely  removed  ;  and  in  others  again  the  parties  took  solemn  oath 
that  they  carried  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  search  was  dispensed  with. 
After  the  search  the  defendant  retired  to  his  pavilion,  and  the  appellant 
was  led  by  the  constable  and  pkiced  on  his  knees  before  the  altar.      This 
was  a  part  of  the  ceremony  that  greatly  interested  the  spectators.     As  the 
knights  bore  them  in  it,  as  they  were  firm  or  faltered,  so  the  public  formed 
their  opinion  of  their  guilt  or  innocence,  and  consequently  of  the  approach- 
ing catastrophe.     The  priest  pointed  to  the  crucifix  and  said  solemnly  : — 
'^  Sir  cavalier,  esquire,  or  lord  of  such  place,  behold  here  the  memorial  of 
our  Lord  and  Bedeemer  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  his  precious  body  to  death 
for  us !     Ask  His  mercy,  who  is  Judge  Supreme,  that  He  aid  you  now 
according  to  the  justice  of  your  cause.     And  think  you  well  on  the  vows 
you  have  made ;  otherwise,  your  estate,  your  life,  your  honour,  and  your 
immortal  soul  are  all  in  peril !  **     The  priest  having  closed  his  invo- 
cation, the  constable   grasped  the   appellant's  hands,    and  placing  the 
right  on  the  crucifix,  and  the  left  on  the  altar,  exclaimed : — *'  Such  a 
one,  tell  me,  is  your  cause  just?"      To   this   the    appellant  gave   a 
suitable  reply — repeating  after  the  constable  the  following  oath  : — **  I, 
M.  of  N.,  appellant,  do  swear  by  the  memory  of  the  passion  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  and  Bedeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Holy  Evangelists  and  these 
Holy  Relics,  by  the  faith  of  a  true  Christian,  and  the  holy  baptism  which 
I  have  received  from  God,  and  by  my  hopes  of  heaven  and  my  fears  of 
hell,  that  I  have  a  good  and  just  quarrel  against  so  and  so,  the  which  I 
shall  prove  this  day  by  my  body  against  his — So  help  me  God,  our  Lady, 
and  good  St.  George  I  "     Having  made  this  oath,  the  appellant  rose  and 
retired  to  his  pavilion,  and  the  defendant  was  led  forward  by  the  marshal 
and  sworn  in  his  turn.     A  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  oath  was  repeated 
in  exactly  the  same  form.     Then  a  shroud  was  spread  before  the  altar ; 


the  cbiuspiuns  Idmlt  ou  it  u4e  by  side,  and  vfaila  \htar  right  liuiditiri 
on  ttie  crucifix,  the.V  liatoned  to  tlie  impressive  wnmiDg  of  tlu>  pneat.  Mi 
repented  Uie  onth  for  tlie  tliird  time  in  Btroager  and  sliU  man  Bti3dn( 
form.  Ihe  mass  for  tlio  d«atl  was  soxt  chfuitDd  over  tbcm  :  at  its  nnitlaBB 
tho  prinst  gntrhered  up  bis  pamphi'mnlia  and  tvitlidrcw,  while  tbs  flbuBt 
pioDS  retireil  for  tbe  last  lime  to  their  parilions.  We  mny  retaark  tW 
the  giiiity  nimoet  invarinblj  mauifesteil  the  neakncea  nf  tbuir  caaM 
(luring  this  cciemony.  Some  did  bo  by  iutroducing  egtUTocKtioa  into  1^ 
oath,  others  by  alidicg  their  bands  away  Irom  the  cmcifix  as  they  |(»- 
uousccd  tbo  binding  words,  and  mfmy  mure  by  lunnipnhiticg  Uia  MfOtl 
Tolaine  aftvT  a  Cushion  "well  known  in  Ireland,  and  whiclt  is  tiura  olM 
"  kissing  tha  thumb."  'Ibe  herald's  tnimpet  now  blew  thr««  loog  MmIi^ 
and  the  king-at-annB  shouted  three  times, -"Champions,  do  your  dntr.' 
When  the  last  blast  bad  died  away,  the  altondants  lowered  tb«  patilxa 
and  cast  them  ont  of  the  lists,  placed  two  cbairs  for  tbo  champioos 
eboiild  the  judge  allow  it ;  tied  two  towels,  each  coutaiuitig  a 
bottle  of  water  to  the  wioketa,  and  withdraw,  leaving  nobody  in 
the  constablo,  the  miirsbal,  tbeir  guards,  and  tbe  cltampiaiiE 
rendy,  tbe  marshal  eboutt^d  three  timen,  "  Laissez  lea  alli-r.'' 
rry  tbe  combatants  monntcd ;  at  the  second  they  levelled  tb«ir  laaMi; 
and  at  the  third  tbey  nisbed  to  the  sbook.  If  they  wcro  parted  at  bb; 
time  during  tbe  fray,  their  position  was  carefully  noted,  ia  order  Uiat  tlu 
fight,  if  requisite,  sbonld  be  renewed  iu  all  respects  under  tJi«  satniP  □» 
ditions.  Aud  if  tbe  judge  willed  that  they  should  agree,  tlta  constabk  loel 
the  one,  and  the  marshal  the  other,  aud  led  them  out  of  the  lists  al  tb« 
game  instant,  because  it  wan  the  opinion  that  "  be  who  went  out  first  faal 
the  disbonoui'."  But  if  there  was  no  interferemco,  the  ftght  was  cmtisM^ 
twtil  one  was  vanquished.  This,  in  most  planes,  was  the  fatd  of  tht 
challenger  if  nigbt  fell,  and  tbe  stars  appeared,  before  he  could  eoDipwt 
bis  antagonist.  In  Spain,  buwever,  tbe  combat  might  bo  renewed  for 
three  days  runniag ;  and  in  many  quarters  the  appellant  rontd  dataaod'to 
have  as  much  time  added  to  the  day  as  badbeen  wasl«d  in  the 
ceremonies. 

Having  thus  sun-eyed  judicial  combat  in  its  origin  anil 
us  now  see  bow  it  worked.  Handsome,  conrtly,  nkilled  i 
ligbt-o'.Iove,  Otbo  de  Qraudson  was  the  perfr^ction  of  a  mediiEVfd  earaliar. 
He  was  renowned  indeed  through  Cbrjnt^ndom,  aud  as  well  known  nr 
better  in  London,  Paris,  or  Bruges  as  bo  wan  ia  the  Pays  da  Vaoil.  Of 
course  siicb  a  man  was  little  of  a  bomc-kcopor.  He  was  here  to-dav  and 
gone  to-morrow — chasing  excitement  and  pleasure,  tho  glance  of  bl■fl^^, 
and  tbe  flash  of  battle,  as  a  swallow  chases  tbe  summer,  and  oavinr  think- 
ing of  settling  quietly  don-n  in  matrimony  su  long  as  he  could  raa  a  atMd  or 
tread  a  dance.  Still,  like  many  Irish  gentlemen  of  later  loDin,  hauaaaf{ad 
to  appear  now  and  then  on  bis  estates  ;  very  nnfreqnenllr  iniloed,  bat  far 
all  tbnt,  as  it  proved,  once  too  often.     Not  tbattfa*  tnanit  for 
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landlords  *'  was  anywhere  yeiy  rife  in  those  days.  Trae»  the  peasants 
then  had  wrongs,  and  sharp  ones,  to  complain  of,  and  there  was  a  formid- 
able secret  society,  the  Vehm,  in  existence.  But  the  priest  rather  than 
the  peer,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  popular  songs  of  the  period,  was 
regarded  as  the  social  incubus  ;  and  the  Vehm,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
was  to  a  large  extent  anti-clerical.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  our  gay 
bachelor  suffered  nothing  from  the  Vehm  ;  his  peril  had  another  origin. 
The  lands  of  Grandson  lay  west  of  the  Lake  of  Neiichatel ;  right  opposite 
stood  the  castle  of  Estavayer.  In  that  castle  moped  Catherine  de  Belp, 
whom  Gerard,  lord  of  Estavayer,  had  wedded  for  her  wealth.  The  lord 
was  severe  and  sullen,  the  lady  beautiful  and  wilful ;  he  wished  to  com- 
mand, she  delighted  to  disobey;  he  was  suspicious  and  she  reckless. 
Two  such  people  as  Otho  aod  Catherine  could  not  tenant  the  same 
province  for  a  fortnight,  without  coming  to  an  understanding.  The  origin 
and  progress  of  their  acquaintance  we  shall  not  trace.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  Catherine  could  spin,  and  Otho  climb ;  that  she  twined  a  rop6- 
ladder,  and  that  he  made  use  of  it.  Suspicious  people  are  often  singularly 
obtuse ;  they  will  hot  see  at  all,  or  insist  on  seeing  too  much.  Of  this, 
Estavayer  was  a  good  example.  The  demon  of  jealousy,  however,  being 
roused  at  last,  the  gaUant  was  forbidden  the  castle,  and  the  lady  closely 
confined.  Estavayer  then  made  inquiries  in  due  baronial  form — that  is, 
he  whipped  the  pages,  kicked  *  the  maids,  and  half-roasted  several  vassals  ; 
thus  he  arrived  at  the  truth.  But  he  was  not  a  particle  the  happier.  He 
would  have  given  an  eye  or  a  limb  for  instant  vengeance.  That,  however, 
was  not  to  be  purchased  for  any  price  short  of  the  lady's  lands,  which  he 
could  not  resign,,  so  there  was  no  resource  for  him  but  to  gnash  his  teeth 
impotently  at  the  gallant,  and  torment  the  lady — and  himself.  Thence- 
forth Catherine's  life  was  pitiable.  Long  years  flew  by  doing  their  work 
on  all  parties.  Confinement  withered  the  dame  into  an  ascetic ;  vengeful 
longings  grizzled  the  baron  before  his  time,  and  hardened  him  in  face  and 
heart  into  something  like  an  incarnate  demon ;  and  ceaseless  indulgence 
shattered  Otho's  constitution,  and  sent  him  home  at  last  to  die.  Just 
then  (1891)  Amadeus,  the  Bed  Count  of  Savoy,  was  thrown  heavily  from 
his  horse  while  hunting  the  boar,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  There  was  no 
external  wound,  so  it  was  at  once  concluded  that  the  count  had  been 
poisoned.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  good  old  times  in  such  cases, 
the  unfortunate  physician  Was  seized,  tortured,  and  put  to  death.  He 
died  without  confessing,  and  left  speculation  at  fault  concerning  his  em- 
ployer. Estavayer  took  advantage  of  this  to  amaze  everybody,  by 
accusing  Otho  of  Grandson  of  the  crime.  Many  years  before,  some  angry 
words  had  passed  between  the  count  and  the  knight ;  but  this  was  hardly 
remembered,  and  this  aside,  there  existed  not  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion 
against  Otho.     The  new  count  was  a  child  of  seven  at  his  father's  death, 

*  Louis  of  Bavaria  (1265)  did  wone.    In  a  fit  of  jealousy  he  threw  his  wifb'f 
chief  waiting-woman  out  of  a  lofty  window. 


and  Uie  rcgonls  piud  tittle  atteiiUon  to  the  durge  prefenred  l>y 

NeTcrthuloBS,  lie  clnng  to  it  with  iron  firmnCBS,  rvnewtng  it  kl 
opportunity  for  the  noxt  six  ye&n,  until  many  people  liegnn  to  Itnl 
that  be  reully  had  some  cauee  for  it.  There's  nothiag  [ik«  fivnuttTMia' 
The  SnToyard  priaceB  of  the  middle  ogee  were  noted  fur  keenoosa.  ni  tb 
now  connt  vaa  one  of  the  koeaest  of  his  race.  One  dav  Bstannr'i 
charge  wus  mentionod  in  his  presence  :  it  attracted  his  attention,  aal  It 
inquired  ;  hut  more  concemiug  the  wealth  of  tie  parties,  thu  At 
probabilities  of  the  crime.  "  It  is  a  case  for  comliat,"  Hud  the  painr*; 
"  whicbeTcr  way  it  goes  there  will  be  a  glorioun  forfeitore :  l«t  lluB 
fight  I  "     The  speaker  was  then  just  thirteen. 

The  combat  took  place  at  Uourg  »aBresseon  the  7th  of  Angnsl.  ItWT, 
unci  was  attended  by  such  a  concourse  of  knighthood  us  jadirJal  coalal, 
with  but  one  exccption^tbat  of  Jamae  and  ChiitaiguerHvc — iwTtr  nv 
before  or  since.  Half  the  cbiralry  of  Europe  was  gathered  in  that  qwat 
old  town,  for  Grandson,  as  we  have  remarked,  was  widelv  known  aai  u 
widely  admired,  lint  so  feeble,  so  evidently  onGt  to  fight  was  ha,  Ifctt 
bis  numerous  friends  entreated  bim  to  take  a  cbaaipioD,  and  there  «m 
faiindreds  present  who  would  have  been  but  too  glad  to  <lo  battle  ia  kk 
behalf.  The  proud  cavalier,  however,  refused,  and  presents  hiwiJ 
duly  armed  in  the  lists  ;  and  then  his  twenty-one  snreties,  cHch  of  vkoi 
bud  pledged  himself  for  a  thousand  marks,  were,  according  to  ewtoB, 
released.  All  the  imposing  ceremonies  we  have  described  vera  com 
through  without  making  the  sUghtest  impression  on  the  grim  ehaHoifie. 
We  revolt  gainst  describing  such  a  fight  as  that  which  followed.  Contttfr 
to  general  anticipation  it  was  long,  and  for  a  time  even  donbtAil ;  (Mm 
fought  like  a  hero.  But  knightly  spirit  and  matchless  BkiU  ronid  oU 
altogether  make  up  for  failing  strcngtb.  The  fatal  stroke  was 
last,  and  the  victorious  lord  of  Estavayer  passed  from  the  Usts  into 
amid  universal  execration. 

A  duel  of  similar  origin  but  different  result  occurred  in  the 
Richard  II.  Martilet,  a  Navorrese  gentleman,  furious  with 
followed  Welsh,  an  English  squire,  from  Oascony  to  Loudoo,  uJ 
Bccnsed  him  of  treason.  Martilet  was  vanquished  in  the  Iist«  and,  m- 
knowledging  his  falsehood,  '.vas  degraded  and  hanged.  This  ceremooy  of 
degradation  varied  like  tbo  others,  but  tlie  form  most  approved  of  na 
much  as  follows : — The  nufortnnatc  was  placed  on  the  eectiv  of  Iha 
Kcaffold  licRidc  tbe  gibbet.  Bix  pricstx  standing  round  eoiig  tbo  paatma 
for  the  dead.  At  the  close  of  each  psalm  tbo  heralds  took  off  a  pieoa  of 
his  armour  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  crying  three  timea,  "  Ttd*  ta  tfae 
helmet,  Ac,  of  the  false  traitor  so-and-so."  Uis  spurs  were  then  rJwpned 
from  his  heels  with  a  cleaver  by  the  hangman,  bis  sword  hrukm  over  hia 
head,  nnd  bis  shield  tied  reversed  to  the  gihbeU  The  knight  waa  next 
forced  on  bis  knees,  and  the  priests  laid  their  handj  on  his  head  and 
the  lOOlb  pftalm.     Tbo  kiug-Bt-nrms  then  proolaimiid  him  dc) 
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nobility,  and  poured  a  basin  of  water  on  his  head.  He  was  afterwards 
let  down  from  the  scaffold  by  cords,  placed  in  a  dirty  barrow,  and  trundled 
to  the  nearest  church,  where  the  funeral  service  was  chanted  over  him. 
At  its  close  he  was  delivered  to  the  hangman  and  hung  up,  sometimes 
by  the  foot,  sometimes  by  the  neck.  The  ceremony  frequently  concluded 
with  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  children  of  the  degraded  man  ignoble, 
and  forbidding  them  to  bear  arms  or  mix  with  gentlemen  on  pain  of  being 
whipped.  But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  degradation  and  execution 
were  always  inflicted  on  the  vanquished.  Inferior  judges,  indeed,  were 
bound  to  carry  out  the  laws  to  the  letter.  The  lord  paramount,  however, 
frequently  presided ;  and  then  it  was  usual  to  dispense  with  one  penalty 
or  both,  according  to  the  medieeval  maxim — **  The  king's  face  should  give 
grace."  Thus  Henry  de  Essex,  standard-bearer  of  England,  proved 
guilty  of  cowardice  by  duel  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  was  allowed  to 
become  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Eea^g. 

A  curious  judicial  combat  was  fought  in  London,  July  14,  1880.  The 
wife  of  the  appellant,  Sir  John  AnnesHe,  was  a  near  relative  of  the 
renowned  Chandos,  and  had  inherited  from  him  large  domains  won  and 
held  by  the  sword  in  France.  The  old  warrior  had  entrusted  Katrington, 
one  of  his  squires,  with  the  government  of  an  important  castle,  and  this 
squire  had  been  continued  in  his  command  by  Anneslie  and  his  dame. 
The  castle  in  question  was  one  of  the  many  that  fell  before  the  sweeping 
march,  and,  as  French  historians  delight  to  recount,  the  prowess  of 
Duguesclin.  This  duel,  however,  throws  a  Ught  on  Duguesclin's  con- 
quests, in  which  other  means  a  little  less  glorious  than  military  skill  and 
valour  are  seen  to  play  an  important  part.  So  early  as  the  last  year  of 
Edward  HI.  Sir  John  accused  the  squire  of  selling  his  charge  to  the 
French ;  but  Katrington  had  powerful  friends,  among  them  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  their  influence  shielded  him  against  his  assailant  during 
the  first  year  of  the  minority  of  Bichard  U.  Still  Anneslie,  obstinate  in 
the  right,  kept  the  case  prominently  before  the  public  ;  and  that  public, 
exasperated  at  length  by  a  long  series  of  similar  losses,  spoke  out  so 
strongly  in  1880  concerning  this  particular  case,  that  Katrington*s  noble 
patrons  shrank  from  shielding  him  further,  and  the  duel  was  ordered. 
'<  The  concourse  who  came  to  see  the  contest  was  thought  to  exceed  that 
at  the  coronation,'*  says  the  homely  chronicler ;  and  every  man  was 
passionately  interested  in  the  event.  The  fight  took  place  on  foot,  and 
the  champions,  therefore,  dismounted  at  the  wickets.  There  occurred  a 
circumstance  that,  in  pagan  times,  would  have  been  accounted  ominous. 
Anneslie's  horse  plunged  neighing  after  his  master,  and,  finding  the  barrier 
closed,  thrust  his  head  far  over  the  palisades  into  the  Usted  space.  Any 
prohibited  thing  that  entered  the  champ,  becoming  the  property  of  the 
marshal,  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,  who  discharged  that  office  on  this 
occasion,  claimed  the  animal — swearing  that,  come  what  might,  he  would 
bave  at  least  the  trespassing  head  ;  and  the  horse  was  eventually  awarded 


lt>  bim.  Biahanl  himself  presided,  in  Uio  presaace  of  Doarijr  tit  ft 
nobility  of  England,  "When  tukiug  the  oath  tho  conscience- smitl«Bi^rii 
liestlateil  and  cqatrocated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  exetic  tmivenxJ  ttdipK 
tion.  Even  hi§  prime  siipporler,  the  I>nke  of  I.atlcaBt«r.  w«a 
and  roared  out  that  he  ■would  hiive  hijn  hanged  oTit  of  haod  if  ho 
thus  to  palter.  This  at  ooce  restored  Juhn  of  GBont  to  the  [daM  la 
popuhLf  favottr,  which  bis  manifeet  portialitj  for  llic  traitor  b*d  dni 
much  to  deprive  him  of.  Stung  by  the  sharp  repi-oof,  KAtringtoD  tpmf 
to  his  feet  nnsvpom.  "  Coward  I  am  none  I  "  cried  ha  ;  "  and  1  ua  nah 
to  light  the  knight  in  this  or  any  other  ({ruirrd.  But,"  be  added,  Umdy, 
'*  I  trnst  mora  to  my  fri<?ndg  and  the  strength  of  luy  »Tm  thxa  tn  tit 
jnstipQ  of  tny  cau^o,  which,  ntxith  to  say,  is  scant."  And  'well  lie  n^l 
confide  in  his  etrcngth,  for  he  was  n  giunt  in  staliurc.  utd  the  U^ 
among  the  most  diminntive  of  the  thousands  proeoat. 

Tho  sympathies  of  the  spectators  were  nil  with  Aaneslie,  uul  w>  «M> 
their  apprebensionB.  Eatrington,  howerer.  disappointtid  both  fiieodf  Mi 
foes.  He  had  fattened  daring  years  of  inaction,  his  armanr  wna  pondinvB 
and  close,  and  the  day  was  of  tho  huttetit.  On  tho  other  band,  Aiwifc 
was  wiry  and  fleshless,  haideoed  by  constant  exercise,  and  us  nimbk  m 
a  cut.  Katrington  was  soon  out  of  breath,  and  nearly  sLiflod  ia  bis  titm 
helmet.  One  after  another  his  weapons  were  strack  fiMm  his  grasp,  M 
last  be  sank  to  the  ground,  unwonndcd  indeed,  but  utterly  nbsmtaL 
Aunesho  appeared  to  have  thu  fight  in  hand  ;  but  blindod  hy  sweat  ml 
dust,  he  could  not  boo  exactly  where  his  antagonist  lay.  Drawing  Ht 
dagger  bo  fiung  himself,  as  ho  thought,  on  Katrington,  but  misiing  kii 
aim,  fell  stuuned  on  the  sand.  Before  bo  could  recover,  tha  aqufro  pieU 
himself  up,  and  staggered  to  and  fro,  until,  atnmUing  o\bi  Anneslio's  )e|p,  bi 
fell  with  all  hhs  weight  upon  him.  He  was,  however,  too  far  spi-nt  to  km 
his  advantage,  and  after  some  short  delay  the  king  ptvo  the  signal,  tat 
the  cbampious  were  parted.  Anucslie,  though  undermost,  was  eonfidonl  of 
winning,  and  begged  to  bu  left  undisturbed,  but  iu  vain.  The  squire  «■■ 
raised  and  carried  awny,  helpless  and  snueoless,  to  his  chair,  whila 
rising  lightly,  marched  up  to  the  royal  cbatr,  and  entreated  tlwt 
mi^t  be  allowed  to  go  on.  As  he  was  noisily  seconded  b^tha- 
which  looked  rather  unruly,  this  was  granted.  Anneslii<,  accordin] 
laid  prostrate,  but  when  they  attempted  tu  replace  tho  aquiro,  ba  fcM 
hoaiily  from  his  ehair  on  his  face.  There  was  an  end  to  the  duel. 
Anneslie  did  not  pr«ss  for  the  iufliclion  of  thu  nnrnl  pvtnltiM,  m 
Katrington  was  removfad  iu  a  high  fever,  and  died  n»xt  mora  inn. 

A  still  more  bntoberly  instance  of  the  du«t  took  place  in  DnbliD. 
September,  1683.  Tengue  MaeUilpatrick  O'Connor,  a  •emi-witd  chief 
from  Comianght,  accused  Connor  MaoConnack  O'Connor,  another  wild 
chief  from  the  same  proviooe,  before  tho  Liords  Juwticos  and  thf  Ctnmeil, 
of  killing  and  mnrdering  his  men,  tbcy  hulng  then  oodar  prottfctioa. 
This  the  appellant  declared  bati  l»cen  done  by  the  aimple  plan  of  fiiUiK 
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their  lodgings  at  midnight,  and  assailing  them  as  they  issued  from  the 
flames.  The  defendant  admitted  the  deed,  justified  it  on  the  plea  that  the 
slain  men  were  rebels,  and  offered  to  prove  his  assertion  by  battle.  He 
thus  very  completely  turned  the  tables  on  his  foe.  Eebellion  was  a 
greater  erime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lords  Justices  than  murder,  and  the 
original  complainant  was  at  once  transformed  into  the  defendant.  One  of 
the  Lords  Justices  was  Archbishop  Loftus,  but  this  worthy  prelate,  &r  from 
advocating  peace  by  word  and  example,  not  only  gave  his  fiat  for  the 
duel,  but  presided  there  in  person,  B\oDg  with  his  coadjutor,  Sir  Henry 
Wallop.  The  quarrel  was  decided  in  the  Castle  yard,  the  manner  on  foot, 
the  weapons  sword,  dagger,  and  targe,  and  the  usual  defensive  armour. 
Having  first  been  stripped  to  their  shirts,  and  carefully  searched  for 
amulets  by  Mr.  Secretary  Fenton,  the  champions  encountered.  The 
homicide  proved  the  better  man-at-arms,  and  wounded  the  other  O'Connor 
twice  in  the  leg,  and  once  in  the  eye.  Finding  the  day  go  against  him, 
the  latter  attempted  to  close,  and  to  his  misfortune  succeeded.  -His 
antagonist  proved  quite  as  superior  in  strength  as  in  skill,  got  his  head 
into  chancery,  and  pummelled  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword  until  he  had 
knocked,  off  his  helmet.  This  done,  the  victor  hammered  away  at  the  bare 
head,  untU,  as  an  Hibernian  author  strangely  phrases  it,  he  had  **  knocked 
the  seven  senses  out  of  it."  Having  achieved  this  extraordinary  feat, 
Connor  MacCormack  O'Connor  hacked  off  the  victim's  head  with  the 
victim's  own  sword,  and  presented  the  dainty  morsel  to  the  Lords 
Justices,  who  ordered  it  forthwith  to  be  stuck  on  a  pole  for  general  con- 
templation and  edification. 

The  duel  was  nearly  as  common  among  plebeians  in  the  good  old  time 
as  it  was  among  gentlemen.  Both  classes  mostly  battled  with  men  of 
their  own  order,  but  not  exclusively.  A  plebeian,  for  fitting  provocation, 
might  challenge  a  gentleman;  and  a  gentleman  a  plebeian.  But  the 
re^^ations  of  the  duel  were  not  favourable  to  such  encounters.  When 
the  plebeian  challenged  the  gentleman,  the  latter  might  appear  mounted  and 
armed ;  while  his  antagonist  had  to  fight  on  foot  in  a  woollen  shirt,  with  a 
wooden  shield  and  club.  And  when  the  gentleman  challenged  the  peasant 
he  was  compelled,  probably  as  a  punishment  for  degrading  nobility  by 
such  a  combat,  to  forego  the  equipments  of  his  rank,  and  adopt  the 
unaccustomed  fighting-gear  of  the  peasant.  Two  such  duels — one  of  each 
sort — are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Saintonge.  In  the  first,  the  knight, 
disdaining  to  use  sword  or  lance,  charged  the  villain  and  trampled  him  to 
death  under  his  horse^s  heels ;  in  the  second,  the  villain  had  the  advantage 
and  cudgelled  his  noble  opponent  to  death.  When  villain  met  villain 
the  ceremonies  were  the  same  as  when  knight  met  knight.  Very  annoying 
was  this  to  nobility,  which  looked  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  disgraceful 
parody  on  chivalry,  and  generally  did  its  utmost  to  discountenance  it. 
The  best  instance  that  we  have  seen  of  judicial  combat  among  the 
plebeians  is  given  by  Matthew  de  Coussy,  which,  condensed,  runs  as 
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— In  the  year  14-12  M&biot  Coquii,  a  dimiDoUve  UQor  of  Ttmaif, 
foil  in  Jove  with  the  daughter  of  a  ehoemaker  of  the  same  pUee,  and  pn- 
poeed  in  due  form.  Unfortuntttdy  for  the  course  of  tnte  lore  i 
iastnncu.  the  immemorial  fend  between  the  tailors  and  the  e* 
vraa  then  rery  bitter  at  Tonma^,  bo  tlic  father  of  tlio  damsel  receind  Ikt 
Ruitor  ivilh  contumely.  Notv  contometj  is  a  matter  that  varies  ibm^ 
according  to  the  grade  of  society  'm  nhicli  it  appears.  'With  iLe  U^ 
bred  it  is  oue  thing ;  with  tho  vulgar  quite  another.  And  as  Uie  makM 
of  eiioes  was  not  reCned,  his  ideas  of  contumely  manifested  lti<>mMlrM  is 
sundry  oaths,  a  big  stick,  and  a  bull-dog.  Tho  little  tailor  retrMUd 
rapidly  from  tho  icterview,  amid  a  good  deal  of  cheering  and  jeering,  and 
reached  home  minus  some  blood  and  a  large  portiun  of  his  netlMt 
garment,  and  plus  several  bruises  and  mnch  malice.  A  few  dan  afiv 
the  donghty  shoemaker  was  foand  lying  on  hia  face  behind  the  chnr^  ef 
St.  Brice,  with  a  large  dent  in  tho  back  of  his  Lead,  and  a  knife  jHukM 
deeply  nnder  Ms  left  shoulder-blade.  There  iras  no  mistakisg  th«  toitor'i 
handiwork  ;  had  be  knocked  the  man  down  with  bis  gouBe,  and  etabtcd 
him  with  his  shears,  the  thing  coald  not  have  been  clearer.  Mahiot  vm 
BOQght  for  in  all  quarters,  but  could  not  be  found ;  Bundry  guBwnH 
which  he  had  been  employed  to  make  were  also  missing.  Bo  the  molt 
concluded  that  a  certain  busy  personage  "had  mn  away  with  tb«  littli 
tailor,  and  the  broad-cloth  under  his  arm."  They  were  mistakeo;  thai 
consummation  was  yet  at  Bomo  distance.  A  few  days  after  Uabiot  tnnitd 
up  at  Valenciennes,  some  twenty  miles  off,  made  bis  way  to  the  ton- 
hall  of  that  city,  laid  down  the  necessary  fees,  and  claimed  to  be  admiUfd 
to  tho  franchise,  as  ho  was  eutitlod  by  the  eircumstaucea  of  his  tMBt- 
This  reqiiireB  a  iittle  explanation,  ^lonicipalitaes  in  the  middle  agM  did 
not  always  depend  on  their  nalaral  advantages  for  increase  of  popnlalMw. 
When  a  new  town  was  founded,  or  an  old  one  began  to  decay,  peopio  www 
templ«d  thither  by  the  graut  of  immunities.  These  were  oft«n  mb- 
stantial,  frequently  unjust,  and  not  seldom  ridiculoQS.  For  instance,  ttM 
Florentines,  up  to  1898,  were  empowered  to  nse  the  first  Btray  pilgrim  tbej 
could  lay  handH  on  as  hangman  ;  the  ci^  of  Altona  was  allowed  to  abaBcr 
the  ninaway  rogues  of  Hambnt^ ;  and  tbe  good  citizeuB  of  Tillefruuhti  in 
the  deportment  of  the  Rhone,  were  chartered  to  beat  tlicir  winM  (o  any 
extent  short  of  killing  them.  Foremost  among  thoeo  privilogod  pimt 
appeared  Vnlenciennes.  It  was  a  veritable  city  of  refuge,  being  empowond 
to  sholtor  and  admit  to  citizenship  all  homicides,  not  guilty  of  dotOwnta 
murder,  who  sfaould  present  themselves.  luteUigenco  was  slowptced  ia 
the  middle  ages.  The  magistrates  of  Valenciennes  bod  heard  oothisg  of 
tho  munlcr.  Mahiot,  therefore,  gave  his  own  yersion  of  his  ■*  diffioolt;  " 
imqaestioncd,  and  was  then  and  there  admitted  to  tho  fnuchiao.  Hit 
repose,  however,  did  not  last  long.  Another  wanderer  from  Tonraaj  iad 
taken  up  his  abode  in  tho  city  ;  but  Dot  being  as  yet  a  homidda  be  OOld^ 
not  pretend  to  th^  franchise.     This  was  Jacotin  Pluvicr,  a  DMr  i 
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of  tbe  dead  shoemaker.  He  booh  hoard  the  atory  of  the  murder, » 
covered  whitLer  Kahiot  had  fled  for  shelter,  and  kept  a  sharp  look-out 
him.  Nor  was  it  long  before  be  met  him  in  the  street.  *•  Traitor  1" 
roared  he,  running  np  to  the  nssassin,  "  jou  have  falsely  and  wickedly 
murdered  my  brother.  Look  well  to  yourself,  my  lad,  for  before  long  I 
shall  certainly  avenge  Lim  1  "  Pluvior  was  a  stalwart  fellow,  six  feet  high 
if  an  inch,  and  muscular  in  proportion — as  ugly  a  customer  ns  a  littl* 
tailor  could  meet  with  in  anger.  So  Coquil  thought,  for  he  bore  the  insult 
with  admirable  patience,  not  uttevmg  a  single  word  in  reply.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  provoke  a  qmirrel,  the  giaot  stalked  slowly  off,  shaking  bia 
fist  and  shouting  threats  until  he  got  out  of  hearing.  No  sooner  had 
that  happened  than  Coquil  hurried  to  the  towu'hall.  "  Sir  Provost,"  said 
he,  addressing  that  fmictionnrj-,  "  not  long  ago  1  came  to  your  ttiwn,  in 
order  to  be  secure  from  the  consequences  of  the  slaughter  that  I  wrought 
OD  the  body  of  so-and-so,  end  was  admitted  to  your  franchise.  But  in 
spite  of  this  a  resident  here,  one  Jacotin  Plavier,  comes  to  me  very 
feloniously,  calls  me  many  infamous  names,  and  declares  that,  franchitie  or 
no  franchise,  he  will  avenge  the  death  of  his  relative.  I  demand  that  you 
do  me  right  in  this."  All  this  was  taken  down  by  the  clerk,  and  Mahiot 
removed  to  another  room,  while  the  provost  and  his  brother  magistratea 
Bent  at  once  in  search  of  Pluvier,  who  was  soon  in  attendance.  Th« 
charge  being  read  over  to  him,  he  was  warned  that  such  conduct  "  went 
much  against  the  privileges  of  the  town,"  and  qnestioned  aa  to  the  correct- 
ness of  Mahiot 'a  report.  "Messieurs,"  replied  Pluvier  bluntly,  "I  say 
now  as  I  said  then,  that  Mahiot  Coquil  did  treacherously  murder  my 
brother."  "  Be  careful,"  warned  the  provost :  "  if  you  cannot  maintaia 
this  with  your  body  against  his,  wo  shall  be  compeUed  to  make  oa 
example  of  you."  The  parties  were  then  confronted;  Jacotin  Ihrev 
down  bis  glove,  and  Mahiot,  seeing  that  there  was  no  alternative,  with 
Borne  reluctance  took  it  up.  Both  were  afterwards  arrested  and  conveyed, 
the  tailor  to  a  tower  over  one  of  tho  gates,  and  Jacotin  to  the  common 
prison,  a  master- of- fence  being  assigned  to  each  to  leach  them  "1ft 
tour  de  combat " — the  trick  of  fighting.  But  in  other  respects  they  were 
vary  unequally  treated-  Mahiot  being  a  freeman  and  the  defendant,  hii 
expenses  were  paid  by  tho  town,  while  Plavier  had  to  provide  himself 
with  all  things  during  the  months  that  elapsed  between  the  challenge  and 
the  battle.  And  these  months  were  many.  In  the  first  place,  the 
magistfates  spent  not  less  than  nine  in  deciding  whether  there  should  or 
should  not  bo  a  fight ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  Burguudion  court 
passed  about  aa  many  more  in  throwing  obstacle  after  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  duel,  until  the  townsmen,  firm  to  maintain  their  privileges,  were  on 
the  verge  of  rebellion.  It  came  off  at  last  on  the  20th  of  March,  lUS, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  and  a  countlesa  multitude.  The  combatants 
were  dressed  in  woollen  shirts,  without  sleeves,  that  reached  to  the  knees  ; 
their  heads  and  feet  were  naked ;  they  were  provided  with  wooden  shields, 
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uid  knotty  clabe  an  ell  ia  length ;  and  they  v^e  to  fight  notil  one  (boaU 
rsmiiin  dead  on  the  spot,  or,  at  least,  be  thrown  oat  of  the  lists.  "  Tktf 
encoDtitered  each  other  boldly,"  says  the  uniiBlist,  "and  atnek  ixmj 
heavy  blows.  And  though  Jacoiin  WftB  bo  tall  aad  etrcmg.  nod  Hfthklw 
Bhcivelled  and  weak,  naTeitheiees  the  lutter  defendad  himwelf  veil,  mi 
6Ten  gave  bia  aclegonist  a  severa  wound  on  the  head.  For. 
nimbly,  ho  acooped  up  a  qaantity  of  Band  with  the  end  of  his  ek 
threw  it  in  Jacotin's  eyes.  This  blindt'd  tho  ktter  foe  m. 
enabled  Mohiot  to  deal  him  a  blow  that  Dooded  oaly  a  litUo  mora 
of  arm  to  have  prored  fatal."  As  it  was,  it  merely  roosed  tfa« 
Throwing  down  shield  and  club,  he  rushed  fiercely  at  the  Uilar.  db> 
regarded  his  feeble  strokes,  thrust  aside  his  weapon,  and  grasped  kia 
tight.  Then  roixing  Uim  like  an  iniant,  he  dashed  him  to  the  ouik  at 
threw  himsiilf  upon  him.  "  There  bo  made  him  snffer  s  great  titartifn,' 
says  De  Couasy.  "In  truth,  itisathingabommableto  record,  sDJ,  umt 
tUonght  by  many  looking  on.  altogether  unchristian."  Ea  gouged  Mt  liif 
eyes  with  his  nails,  he  crushed  in  hia  ribs  with  his  koe^is,  and  fiaal^ 
throttling  him  into  immobility,  threw  him  sheer  over  tho  buntd- 
Durtng  this  torture  Huhiot  called  aeveral  times  for  a  couFesaor.  but  lAm 
ouo  came  "  he  could  finish  nothing."  He  wns  abaudoned,  thcn£n,ta 
the  hangman,  who  dragged  him  by  the  heuts  to  the  gibbet,  where  ha  UlA 
lu  he  was  being  atrong  up. 

>.  We  have  mentioned  the  caro  taken  to  provoit  the  combslsnts  Id  jofical 
doels  from  carrying  amulets.  These  things  received  as  fnU  creitau*  in  tht 
days  of  old  as  the  doctrines  of  tho  Church  themselves,  IndMd,  at  the  tw^ 
it  required  tho  bolder  heresy  to  doubt  the  tnhsmans.  These  w«ra  4tt  ■ 
hnndred  different  sorts,  and  for  as  many  different  porposOB.  Some  nwt 
intended  to  give  success  in  love,  others  to  preserve  from  haakniplcj' or 
ehipwreck,  and  others  again  to  fortify  against  diseasA.  Ther»  wtn 
amulets  for  all  rtska,  notably  those  of  battle.  A  sprig  of  broom,  galhsnd 
with  certain  ceremonies  on  I^Iidsummer  eve,  was  greatly  est 
a  piece  of  defensive  armour.  Another,  and  far  more  fashionabl* 
was  the  Bfnoar  stonf:  this  was  a  calculus  fonnd  in  ihc  entriuls  of 
autmalB,  being  most  esteemed  when  produced  by  tho  rarest  crest 
brought  from  the  greatest  distance.  Tnvemier,  who  wrot«  wl 
credit  of  Bueh  nostrums  was  in  the  last  stage  of  decline,  says  that  Qu 
Tbluu  of  the  hczoar  aogmented  with  its  weight,  much  hke  that  of  Ihi 
diamond  ;  five  or  six  bczoars,  weighing  an  ounce,  E>eiug  sold  for  fifWn 
&aucs,  white  a  single  one  of  the  eauie  weight  wns  worth  st  least  s 
fannilred.  He  adds  that  he  himself  sold  s  bezoor  weighing  foor  uid  a 
quarter  onQoos,  fur  no  less  than  4,000  francs.  It  is  hard  to  Mr  wbolher 
it  was  more  esteemed  as  a  medicine  or  a  chnmt,  but  in  cither 
regarded  as  a  nniversal  and  infallible  epe«tfic.  That  ahrawd 
politician,  Ht.  Pol,  always  carried  one  about  his  person.  He 
previoui   to   his   ciecution,  to  maxA  V<   Vd«  «(k\x-,  t;t\  I^mub 
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strange  compoand  of  clear  intellect  and  superstition,  intercepted  the 
messenger,  and  seized  the  treasure  for  himself.  Numbers  of  great 
captains  are  stated  to  have  worn  bezoars ;  some  under  the  cuirass,  others 
on  the  helmet,  and  one  or  two  on  the  sword-hilt.  Charles  IX.,  however, 
and  his  physician  Ambrose  Pare,  to  a  great  extent  destroyed  the  reputation 
of  the  bezoar.  That  King  being  at  Clermont  in  1665,  a  Spanish  noble 
presented  him  with  one  of  these  stones.  Charles  and  Pare,  eager  to 
prove  its  much  lauded  efficacy,  procured  a  criminal  under  sentence  of 
death,  and  offered  him  pardon  should  he  submit  to  and  survive  the 
experiment  they  meditated.  Confident  in  the  virtues  of  the  bezoar,  the 
wretch  gladly  consented — ^was  dosed  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  then 
treated  with  bezoar  internally  and  externally — but  died  in  fearful  torture 
within  a  very  few  hours.  Thenceforth  warriors  betook  them  to  other 
preservatives.  The  most  common  were  papers  inscribed  with  characters 
exceedingly  holy,  or  the  very  reverse.  Such  a  one  was  found  in  the 
pocket  of  the  Irish  Colonel  Skelton,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Limerick,  in  1691.  This  paper  contained  the  drawing  of  a  wound, 
made  by  a  spearhead,  and  the  following  strange  inscription : — *'  This  is 
the  measure  of  the  wounds  of  the  side  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which 
was  brought  from  Constantinople  in  a  coffin  ^f  goulde,  and  is  a  most 
precious  relique,  to  the  end  that  he  or  she  who  carries  the  same  about 
him,  no  fire  nor  water,  no  wind,  tempest,  knaife,  lance,  or  soord,  nor  the 
Devil  cannot  hurt  him ;  and  the  woman  with  child  the  day  she  seeth  the 
same  measure  shall  not  die  a  sudden  death ;  and  if  any  man  carry  the 
same  about  him  with  good  devotion  shall  have  the  honour  and  victory 
of  his  inimy.  The  day  that  any  doth  read  the  same  or  hear  it  read, 
shall  not  die  an  evil  death.     Amen.'* 

Decidedly  the  most  valued  of  these  defences  was  the  magic  shirt.  It 
was  prepared  as  follows : — On  Christmas  Eve,  three  young  girls,  under 
seven  years  of  age,  were  to  spin  a  thread,  weave  it  into  cloth,  and  sew  it 
into  a  shirt  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  The  shirt  was  to  reach  from  the 
neck  to  the  thigh,  and  to  be  without  sleeve.  On  the  breast  were  to  be 
embroidered  two  crosses  and  two  heads.  The  head  to  the  right  was  to 
wear  a  long  beard  and  a  helmet,  and  that  to  the  left,  '^  a  crown  resembling 
the  crown  worn  by  the  devil."  A  shirt  thus  prepared  was  reputed 
invulnerable.  Nor  was  this  its  only  virtue.  Females,  it  was  believed, 
would  find  it  even  more  poff^erful  than*  the  Irish  talisman — especially  if 
taken ^om  the  body  of  a  dead  man.  For,  says  an  antique  dealer  in  this 
and  other  kinds  of  diablerie — '*  Contra  vero  tale  inducum,  vero  tamen 
niortuo  ereptum,  a  foeminis  luxuriosis  quseri  ferunt ;  quo  indutsB  non  amplius 
gravescere  perhibentur."  Both  these  qualities,  but  especially  the  latter, 
were  \3nppQ8ed  to  be  as  strong  in  saintly  rags,  or  in  the  chemise  worn  by 
witch  or  wisard  at  the  hour  of  death.  We  cannot  specify  the  origin  of 
the  magio  shirt,  but  we  can  trace  its  use  back  into  those  ^a%tuL  iA3CE^«^ 
wbea  Ajigyutyr  wielded  the  sword  Tyr&ng  m  Ntaix  «%ia^E^  >(^^  \ss£^\is^v3t^fi^^ 


cassock  of  Uddar.    Bezoar.  sliirt,  and  scroll,  were,  howdTer,  liabla  toU 
detected,  end  removed  in  coses  of  judicial  eombat.     This  wmi  %  p«t 
drawback.  But  in  time  amulets  were  devised  which  defied  tbe  elooeat  iiiitk 
Bome  people,  eariy  in  the  forty  days  thai  preceded  lh«  conflict, 
theii  heads  to  be  shaven,  had  characters  of  power  traced  on  tbo  ban  ptH 
which  the  growth  of  the  hair  completely   covered  by  the    baUk^l 
others  procnred  to  be  tattooed  on  their  bodies  chnmotATS  UMTkdMUllj 
any  process  short  of  fiaying ;  while  a  tliird  set  bad  the  cbana  aam 
thus :— '■  Tenfel  bilf  mir,  Leib  und  Seel'  geb'  ich  Dir !  " — "  O  Deri].! 
me!    IJody  and  Soul  give  I  to  thee  "—and  theu  doing  tbe  paper  np  iiil 
pill,  swallowed  it  immediately  before  the  ciicouDt«r.     So  cotnniait  «w 
use  of  these  and  similar  churuis  among  fighting  men,  tovards  tb*  eloMl 
the  middle  ages,  that  neaily  every  prisoner  tiiken  at  tbo  siegia  of  Jonall 
1688,  was  found  provided  with  at  least  one. 

Trial  by  battle  h&inn  bo  commoo,  and  the  pnrtios  bnving  i 
liberty  of  fighting  by  proxy,  the  champion's  was  by  no   taevta 
Incrativo  of  mediasval  professions.     Nearly  every  religioos 
and  municipahty  retained  ouo  pormaneutlj'.     The  lorda  panunoiist, 
fell  into  the  same  practice,  and  added  a  lighting  man  to  Uteir  r*(i 
with  about  the  same  standing  and  stipend  as  tbe  efajtplaiii,  jeato', 
astrologer.     lu  the  earlier  ages  none  cunld  content]  in  tbe  Usla  who 
not  a  stake  iu  the  quairel.     And  when  it  hecamu  customary  to  cbij 
professional  swords,  it  became  equally  the  custom    to  give    tbow  ' 
wielded  them  nn  interest  heyond  that  of  tbcir  mero  htrc  in  Ibo  vr 
This  was  done  by  attaching  penalties  to  deCeat.     At  first  these 
would  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  laws  of  tbo  era  of 
an  era  \t'hen  mutilation  was  a  common  offence,  and  when  erenr  mi 
tion  bad  its  own  fine.     Thus  a  defeated  champion  lost  a  finger,  «  h 
a  limh,  an  eye,  or  even  hfc  itself,  according  to  the  magnitodd  of  tbo  B 
entrusted  to  his  skill.     This  extreme  severity  fell  into  distud  with 
progress  of  time,  except  in  capital  matters.     There,  to  tbe  Uat. 
champion  who  failed  to  vanquish  perished  with  bia   principal.     In  thi 
smaller  suitu,  however,  he  merely  lost  his  fee,  or  had  his  Iiwdm  n** 
pended  or  ciiucellcd.     Bnt  this  pnnisbmeot  did  not  extend  boyoiul  ibd 
town  or  province,  and  was  not  always  inflicted.     In  many  qmrten  tiu 
champion  received  his  fee  whether  ho  won  or  lost,  if  tbe  jadgoa 
that  he  bad  contended  to  the  best  of  his  abiiity.     Bat  the  as>(^  on  ttut 
point  were  infinite  and  eo  were  those  on  tbo  omunnt  of  the 
some  places  the  amount  was  filed  ;  in  others  a  matter  of  contraeL     la 
aevcral  countries,  our  own  among  them,  anynuLQ  might  act 
but  in  others  the  champion  had  to  pass  an  examination  and  raMJn  ■ 
certificate.     The  members  of  the  profession  did  not  bear  a  bi^  cbanotxr. 
Most  of  them  were  vagrants.     An  energetic  preacher,  a  war,  A  peatilanoe, 
or  a  famine,  was  sure  to  spoil  tbeir  trade,  and  send  them  in  SMreh  of  aW 
qnarters  as  effectually  as  deteat.     TUev  '"'^''*^  % 
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qnarrels  they  liyed  by;  they  acted  as  bravoes  to  gamblers  and  loose 
characters  ;  and  when  other  modes  of  living  failed,  they  took  willingly  to 
the  highways. 

''  Dnellum  fhit,  in  Berne,  inter  yirmn  et  mulierem ;  sed  mnlier  prsevaluit." 
^~"  There  was  a  duel  at  Berne  between  a  woman  and  a  man,  bat  the 
woman  conquered/'  says  an  old  chronicle  under  date  1288.  This  kind  of 
duel  was  common  enough  among  the  Teutonic  races.  Nor  could  it  have 
been  yery  unsuitable,  that  is,  accepting  the  Empress  Elizabeth  and  the 
Duchess  Cymburga  as  fiEur  specimens  of  the  German  woman  in  those  ages 
— ^the  ladies  we  have  named  being  beauties,  either  of  whom  could  crush  a 
horseshoe  out  of  all  shape  between  her  fingers.  Breaches  of  promise 
and  similar  disputes  were  decided  ]p(j  duel  in  mediaBval  Germany,  a 
fEdthlees  swain  or  errant  husband  having  to  meet  his  indignant  victim 
hand  to  hand  in  the  lists.  In  the  approved  form  of  this  duel  the  dame 
was  reduced  to  her  chemise.  One  of  its  sleeves  was  length^ied  for  the  occa- 
sion by  about  eighteen  inches ;  and  tied  up  in  the  ^od  of  this  long  sleeve 
was  a  neat  paving-stone.  The  man  was  also  stripped  to  his  last  gument, 
had  his  left  arm  tied  close  to  his  side,  was  furnished  witha  short  baton, 
half  an  ell  in  length,  and  was  clapped  in  a  tab  plantednndst^deep  in  the 
ground.  The  lady  manoeuvred  round  the  tab  and  stnudc  at  h^  antagonist 
with  her  sleeve,  while  he  defended  himself  as  best  he  could  with  his  baton. 
He  had,  however,  but  a  poor  chance  of  triumph  in  such  a  oomtest  against 
a  thoroughbred  termagant.  She  might,  indeed,  miscalculate  her  stroke 
and  twine  her  sleeve  round  the  baton.  But  even  then  she  had  by  no 
means  the  worst  of  the  contest,  and  was  much  more  likely  to  disarm  him 
than  he  was  to  pull  her  into  the  receptacle.  Still  the  latter  catastrophe 
must  have  occurred  at  times,  or  the  manuscripts  that  deal  with  this 
species  of  duel,  chiefly  by  lively  drawings,  would  not  have  represented  the 
female  champion  in  one  of  these  encounters,  with  her  heels  high  in  the 
air,  and  her  head  out  of  sight  in  the  tub. 
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CHAPTEB  VII. 


LY  think  of  it  I    *  cTiedB 
.   as  she  rMteiTed  1 
•'  Cna  you  fuicT,  1 
g  tbe  coriosi^  toJB 


__  this    old    boaso   worth 

Here  is  a  polita  rpijnefit  &■■  tm 
toutiEta  to  bo  allowed  to  sw  Idi 
wlmt  ia  it  ? — the  intcTMliBg  bM 
rioT  of  Kilgobbin  CasLl«  '. 

"  ^liich  I  hope  and  trari  jt 
will  rofuae.  Tbe  people  «dio  M 
o  cnger  for  these  things  U«  im 
'  riitbly  lireaome  old  twrus,  gniliiil 
for  ail tiqni ties,  or  iiit«iil 
aildiug  a  I'lupter  to  thd 
travel.  You'll  gay  i 
n-tjon?" 

"Cortftinly,  if  yon  wish  I 
am  not  acijaaiatod    Milb    ' 
IiOokwoo^,  nor  Ijis  friend  Mr,  Cecil  Walpolo." 

"  Did  yoQ  say  Cecil  Walpole  ?  "  cried  the  other,  almost  B 
card  from  her  fingers.  "  Of  all  the  strange  chancea  ia  hie — this  B 
BtraogeHt  I     'WTiat  could  have  brought  Cecil  Walpole  hero  7  " 
"  You  know  him,  then  ?  " 

"  I  Rboiild  think  I  do  I     What  daeta  ha*C  wo  not  tang  togath 
What  waltzes  have  we  not  had  ?    What  ridea  (iver  the  Caropagoa  i 
dearl  how  I  should  like  to  talk  over  these  old  times  agnin  1 
him  he  may  come,  Kate,  or  let  mo  do  it." 
"And  papa  away  !  " 

"  It  is  the  cnsUe,  dearest,  ho  waots  to  eee,  not  pajia  I 
biow  what  manner  of  creature  this  is  I      Ho  is  ono  of  yot 
supremely   cultivated  Eoglish  —  mad   abuiil  arcboiology,  I 
trumpery.      He'il  know  all  your  ancestors  intended  by  •iwy  il 
of  arehitectare,  and  every  puz^Jiug  detail  of  this  old  I 
light  np  every  comer  of  it  with  some  gleam  of  bri^t  ttadi 
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"  I  thonghi  these  sort  of  people  were  bores,  dear  ?  *'  said  Eate,  with  a 
sly  malice  in  her  look. 

"  Of  conrse  not.     When  they  are  well-bred,  and  well-mannered ** 

''And  perhaps  well-looking  ?  '*  chimed  in  Kate. 

"Yes,  and  so  he  is^ — a  little  of  the  ' petit-maitre '  perhaps.  He*s 
much  of  that  school  which  fiction- writers  describe  as  haying  <  finely-pen- 
cilled eyebrows  and  chins  of  almost  womanlike  roundness  ; '  bat  people  in 
Bome  always  called  him  handsome,  that  is,  if  he  be  my  Cecil  Walpole." 

"  Well,  then,  will  you  tell  youb  Cecil  Walpole,  in  such  polite  terms 
as  you  know  how  to  coin,  that  there  is  really  nothing  of  the  very  slightest 
pretension  to  interest  in  this  old  place ;  that  we  should  be  ashamed  at 
haying  lent  ourselves  to  the  delusion  that  might  have  led  him  here ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  owner  is  irom  home  ?  " 

'*  What !  and  is  this  the  Irish  hospitality  I  have  heard  so  much  of,— & 
the  cordial  welcome  the  stranger  may  reckon  on  as  a  certainty,  and  make 
all  his  plans  with  the  frill  confidence  of  meeting  ?  " 

''  There  is  such  a  thing  as  discretion,  also,  to  be  remembered,  Nina,*' 
said  Eate,  gravely. 

<<  And  then,  there's  the  room  where  the  king  slept,  and  the  chair  that 
— no,  not  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  somebody  else  sat  in  at  supper,  and  there's 
the  great  patch  painted  on  the  floor  where  your  ancestor  knelt  to  be 
knighted." 

''  He  was  created  a  viscount,  not  a  knight ! "  said  Eate,  blushing. 
"  And  there  is  a  difference,  I  assure  you." 

**  So  there  is,  dearest,  and  even  my  foreign  ignorance  should  know 
that  much,  and  you  have  the  parchment  that  attests  it, — a  most  curious 
document,  that  Walpole  would  be  delighted  to  see.  I  almost  fancy 
him  examining  the  curious  old  seal  with  his  microscope,  and  hear  him 
unfolding  all  sorts  of  details  one  never  so  much  as  suspected." 

''Papa  might  not  like  it,"  said  Eate,  bridling  up.  "Even  were  he 
at  home,  I  am  far  from  certain  he  would  receive  these  gentlemen.  It  is 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  there  came  here  a  certain  book-writing  tourist, 
and  presented  himself  without  introduction.  We  received  him  hospitably, 
and  he  stayed  part  of  a  week  here.  He  was  fond  of  antiquarianism,  but 
more  eager  still  about  the  condition  of  the  people, — what  kind  of  husbandry 
they  practised,  what  wages  they  had,  and  what  food.  Papa  took|him  over 
the  whole  estate,  and  answered  all  his  questions  freely  and  openly.  And 
this  man  made  a  chapter  of  his  book  upon  us,  and  headed  it  '  Back- 
renting  and  riotous  living,'  distorting  all  he  heard  and  sneering  at  all  he 
saw." 

"  These  are  gentlemen,  dearest  Eate,"  said  Nina,  holding  out  the 
card.  "  Come  now,  do  tell  me  that  I  may  say  you  will  be  happy  to  see 
them?" 

"  If  you  must  have  it  so— if  you  really  insist *' 

*' I  do!  I  dor'  cried  she,  half  wildly.   "  1  «^io\iX^  ^o  ^MJawiVfeV^^^-^ 
denied  me.    Oh,  Kate  I  I  must  own  it.    11  ViW  ou\..  \  ^o  ^Tw^^«^^^«^^ 
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— terribly — to  th^t  old  life  of  the  past.  I  am  yeiy  happj  here,  and  joi 
are  all  good,  and  kind,  and  loving  to  me  ;  but  that  wayward,  haphazni 
existence,  with  all  its  trials  and  miseries,  had  got  little  gUmpses  of  scd 
bliss  at  times  that  rose  to  actual  ecstasy." 

**  I  was  afraid  of  this,**  said  Elate,  in  a  low  bat  firm  Yoice.  ''  I  thought 
what  a  change  it  would  be  for  you  from  that  lifo  of  brightness  and  festiri^ 
to  this  existence  of  doll  and  unbroken  dreariness." 

<<  No,  no,  no  I  Don*t  say  that  I  Do  not  fajiey  that  I  am  not  h^fiiB 
than  I  ever  was  or  ever  believed  I  could  be.  It  was  the  eastle-boiiding  d 
that  time  that  I  was  regretting.  I  imagined  so  many  things,  I  inventftd 
such  situations,  such  incidents,  which,  with  this  sad-coloured  landsny 
here  and  that  leaden  sky,  I  have  no  force  to  conjure  up-  It  is  as  though 
the  atmosphere  is  too  weighty  for  fancy  to  mount  in  it.  Yon,  my  deareft 
..Kate,"  said  she,  drawing  her  arm  round  her,  and  pressing  her  towirds 
her,  <'  do  not  know  these  things,  nor  need  ever  know  them.  Your  life  is 
assured  and  safe.  You  cannot,  indeed,  be  secure  from  the  passing acddenti 
of  life,  but  they  will  meet  you  in  a  spirit  able  to  con£cont  them.  As  for  me, 
I  was  always  gambling  for  existence,  and  gambling  without  menu  to 
pay  my  losses  if  fV>rtUne  should  turn  against  me;  Do  joa  undent&ai 
me,  child  ?  " 

**  Only  in  part,  if  even  that,"  said  she,  slowly. 
•  *^  Let  us  keep  this  theme,  then,  for  another  time.     Now  for  ces  Mc^ 
sieurs.     I  am  to  invite  them  ?  *' 

**  If  there  was  time  to  ask  Miss  O'Shea  to  come  over " 

^^  Do  you  not  fancy,  Kate,  that  in  your  father*s  house,  surrounJrl 
with  your  father's  servants,  you  are  sufficiently  the  mistress  to  do  withoat 
a  chaperonne  ?  Only  preserve  that  grand  austere  look  you  have  listened  U> 
me  with,  these  last  ten  minutes,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  youthfol 
audacity  that  could  brave  it.  There,  I  shall  go  and  write  my  note. 
You  shall  see  how  discreetly  and  properly  I  shall  word  it.*' 

Kate  walked  thoughtfully  towards  a  window  and  looked  out,  while 
Nina  skipped  gaily  down  the  room,  and  opened  her  writing-desk,  humming 
an  opera  air  as  she  wrote : — 

"  Kilgobbm  Castle. 
•**Deak  Mr.  Walpole — 

**  I  CAN  scarcely  tell  you  the  pleasure  I  feel  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  a  dear  fi-iend,  or  a  friend  from  dear  Italy,  whichever  be  the  most 
proper  to  say.  My  uncle  is  from  home,  and  will  not  return  till  the  day 
after  to-morrow  at  dinner ;  but  my  cousin.  Miss  Kearney,  charges  me  to 
Fay  how  happy  she  will  be  to  receive  you  and  your  fellow-traveller  at  lun- 
cheon to-morrow.  Pray  not  to  trouble  yourself  with  an  answer,  but 
believe  me  very  sincerely  yours, 

**  Nina  Kostalebgi.** 

''I  was  right  in  saying  luncheon,  Kate,  and  not  dinner — ^was  I  not? 
It  is  less  formal.** 
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I  suppose  so  ;  that  is,  if  it  was  right  to  inyite  them  at  all,  of  which 
I  have  Tery  great  misgiTinga.*' 

'<  I  wonder  what  brought  Cecil  Walpole  down  here  ? ''  said  Nina,  glad 
to  torn  the  discnssion  into  another  channel.  "  Could  he  have  heard 
that  I  was  here?  Probably  not.  It  was  a  mere  chance,  I  suppose. 
Strange  things  these  same  chances  are,  that  do  so  much  more  in  our  lives 
than  all  our  plottings  !  " 

**  Tell  me  something  of  your  friend,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  your 
admirer,  Nina." 

"  Yes,  very  much  my  admirer ;  not  seriously,  you  know,  but  in  that 
eharming  sort  of  adoration  wo  cultivate  abroad,  that  means  anjrthing  or 
nothing.  He  was  not  titled,  and  I  am  afraid  he  was  not  rich,  and  this 
last  misfortune  used  to  make  his  attentions  to  me  somewhat  painful — to 
him  I  mean,  not  to  me ;  for,  of  course,  as  to  anything  serious,  I  looked 
much  higher  than  a  poor  Secretary  of  Legation/' 

*^  Did  you  ?  *'  asked  Elate,  with  an  air  of  quiet  simplicity. 

"  I  should  hope  I  did,''  said  she,  haughtily ;  and  she  threw  a  glance . 
at  herself  in  a  large  mirror,  and  smiled  proudly  at  the  bright  image  that 
confronted  her.     '<  Yes,  darling,  say  it  out,"  cried  she,  turning  to  Kate. 
"  Your  eyes  have  uttered  the  words  already." 

**  What  words  ?  " 

"Something  about  insufferable  vanity  and  conceit,  and  I  own  to 
both !  Oh,  why  is  it  that  my  high  spirits  have  so  run  away  yrith  mo  this 
morning,  that  I  have  forgotten  all  reserve  and  all  shame  ?  But  the 
truth  is,  I  feel  half  wild  with  joy,  and  joy  in  my  nature  is  another  name 
for  recklessness^" 

**I  sincerely  hope  not,"  said  Kate,  gravely.  "At  any  rate,  you  give 
me  another  reason  for  wishing  to  have  Lliss  0*Shea  here." 

"I  will  not  have  her — ^no,  not  for  worlds,  Kate,  that  odious  old 
woman,  with  her  stiff  and  antiquated  propriety.     Cecil  would  quizz  her." 

"  I  am  very  certain  he  would  not ;  at  least,  if  he  be  such  a  perfect 
gentleman  as  you  tell  me." 

"  Ah,  but  you'd  never  know  he  did  it.  The  fine  tact  of  these  consum- 
mate men  of  the  world  derives  a  humouristic  enjoyment  in  eccentricity  of 
character,  which  never  shows  itself  in  any  outward  sign  beyond  the 
heightened  pleasure  they  feel  in  what  other  folks  might  call  dubiess  or 
mere  oddity." 

"I  would  not  suffer  an  old  Mend  to  be  made  the  subject  of  even  such 
latent  amusement." 

"  Nor  her  nephew,  either,  perhaps  ?" 

"  The  nephew  could  take  care  of  himself,  Nina ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  will  be  called  on  to  do  so.     He  is  not  in  Ireland,  I  believe."  . 

"  He  was  to  arrive  this  week.     You  told  me  so." 

"  Perhaps  I  did ;  I  had  forgotten  it !  "  and  Kate  flushed  as  she  spoke, 
though  whether  from  shame  or  anger  it  was  not  easy  to  say.  As  though 
impatient  with  herself  at  any  display  of  temper,  she  added,  huIriedIY^  *'  Wqa 
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it  not  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  Nina  ?  Papa  has  lefi  as  the  key  of  thi 
cellar,  a  thing  he  never  did  hefore,  and  only  now  hecause  you  were  here!" 

«  What  an  honoured  gaest  I  am  1  '*  said  the  other,  smiling. 

<<  That  you  are  I  I  don't  helieve  papa  has  gone  once  to  the  club  8ice« 
you  came  here." 

"  Now,  if  I  were  to  own  that  I  was  yam  of  this,  you'd  rebuke  me, 
would  not  you  ?  " 

•*  Our  love  could  scarcely  prompt  to  vanity.*' 

<*  How  shall  I  ever  learn  to  be  humble  enough  in  a  flEunily  of  sodi 
humility  ?  '*  said  Nina,  pettishly.  Then  quickly  correcting  herself^  she 
said,  '<  I'll  go  and  despatch  my  note,  and  then  1*11  come  back  and  ask 
your  pardon  for  all  my  wilfulness,  and  tell  you  how  much  I  thank  you  (at 
all  your  goodness  to  me.** 

And  as  she  spoke  she  bent  down  and  kissed  Eat6*8  hand  twice  or  tkiiee 
fervently. 

**  Oh,  dearest  Nina,  not  this — ^not  this  1  **  said  Kate,  trying  to  di^ 
her  in  her  arms ;  but  the  other  had  sHpped  from  her  grasp,  and  was  gone. 

<<  Strange  girl,**  muttered  Eate^  looking  after  her.  *'  I  wonder  shall  1 
ever  understand  you,  or  shall  we  ever  understand  each  other  ?  *' 


CHAPTER  VHL 

Showing  how  Friends  mat  Differ. 

The  morning  broke  drearily  for  our  friends,  the  two  pedestrians,  at  the 
<<£lue  Goat.**  A  day  of  dull  aspect  and  soft  rain  in  midsnmmer  has 
the  added  depression  that  it  seems  an  anachronism.  One  is  in  a  measure 
prepared  for  being  weather-bound  in  winter.  You  accept  imprisonment 
as  the  natural  fortune  of  the  season,  or  you  brave  the  elements  prepared 
to  let  them  do  their  worst,  while,  if  confined  to  house,  you  have  that 
solace  of  snugness,  that  comfortable  chimney-comer  which  somehow 
realizes  an  immense  amount  of  the  joys  we  concentrate  in  the  word 
'<  Home.**  It  is  in  the  want  of  this  rallying-point,  this  little  domestic 
altar,  where  all  gather  together  in  a  common  worship,  that  lies  the  dreaiy 
discomfort  of  being  weather-bound  in  summer,  and  when  the  prison  is 
some  small  village  inn,  noisy,  disorderly,  and  dirty,  the  misery  is  complete. 

^*  Grand  old  pig  that !  **  said  Lockwood,  as  he  gazed  out  upon  the 
filthy  yard,  where  a  fat  old  sow  contemplated  the  weather  from  the 
threshold  of  her  dwelliug. 

**  I  wish  she'd  come  out.  I  want  to  make  a  sketch  of  hor,"  said  the 
other. 

''Even  one's  tobacco  grows  too  damp  to  smoke  in  this  blessed 
climate,**  said  Lockwood,  as  he  pitched  his  cigar  away.  '* Heigh-ho! 
We're  too  late  for  the  train  to  town,  I  see.** 

**  You'd  not  go  back,  would  you  ?  '* 
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« I  Bhoold  think  I  would  I    That  old  den  in  the  upper  Castle-yard  is 
^     not  very  cheery  or  very  nice,  bat  there  is  a  chair  to  sit  on,  and  a  review 
and  a  newspaper  to  read.    A  tonr  in  a  country  and  with  a  climate  like 
this  is  a  mistake." 

"  I  suspect  it  is/'  said  Walpole,  drearily. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  see,  no  one  to  talk  to,  nowhere  to  stop  at !  " 

**  All  true,*'  muttered  the  other.  "  By  the  way,  haven't  we  some 
plan  or  project  for  to-day — something  about  an  old  castle  or  an  abbey 
tosee?" 

"  Yes,  and  the  waiter  brought  me  a  letter.  I  think  it  was  addressed 
to  you,  and  I  left  it  on  my  dressing-table.  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
I'U  go  and  fetch  it." 

Short  as  his  absence  was,  it  gave  Walpole  time  enough  to  recur  to  his  late 
judgment  on  his  tour,  and  once  more  call  it  a  "  mistake,  a  complete  mistake." 
The  Ireland  of  wits,  dramatists,  and  romance-writers  was  a  conventional 
thing,  and  bore  no  resemblance  whatsoever  to  the  rain-soaked,  dreary- 
looking,  depressed  reality.  "  These  Irish,  they  are  odd  without  being 
droll,  just  as  they  are  poor  without  being  picturesque;  but  of  all  the 
delusions  we  nourish  about  them,  there  is  not  one  so  thoroughly  absurd 
as  to  call  them  dangerous  I " 

He  had  just  arrived  at  this  mature  opinion,  when  his  friend  re-entered 
and  handed  him  the  note. 

'*Here  is  a  piece  of  luck.  Per  Bacco!  "  cried  Walpole,  as  he  ran 
over  the  lines.  '*  This  beats  all  I  could  have  hoped  for.  Listen  to  this : 
— 'Bear  Mr.  Walpole, — ^I  cannot  tell  you  the  delight  I  feel  in  the 
prospect  of  seeing  a  dear  friend,  or  a  friend  from  dear  Italy,  which  is  it  ? ' " 

"  Who  writes  this  ?  " 

"A  certain  Mademoiselle  Eostalergi,  whom  I  knew  at  Rome ;  one  of 
the  prettiest,  cleverest,  and  nicest  girls  I  ever  met  in  my  life." 

*'  Not  the  daughter  of  that  precious  Count  Eostalergi  you  have  told  me 
4Siuch  stories  of?  " 

**  The  same,  but  most  unlike  him  in  every  way.  She  is  here,  appa- 
rently, with  an  uncle,  who  is  now  from  home,  and  she  and  her  cousin 
invite  us  to  luncheon  to-day." 

"  What  a  larkl  "  said  the  other,  dryly. 

"  We'll  go,  of  course  ?  " 

"  In  weather  like  this  ?  " 

«  Why  not  ?  Shall  we  be  better  ofif  staying  here  ?  I  now  begin  to 
remember  how  the  name  of  this  place  was  so  familiar  to  me.  She  was 
always  asking  me  if  I  knew  or  heard  of  her  mother's  brother,  the  Lord 
Kilgobbin,  and,  to  tell  truth,  I  fancied  some  one  had  been  hoaxing  her 
with  the  name,  and  never  believed  that  there  was  even  a  place  with  such 
a  designation." 

"Kilgobbin  does  not  sound  like  a  lordly  title.  How  about  Made- 
moiselle— ^what  is  the  name  ?  " 

''  Eostalergi ;  they  call  themselves  princes." 
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"  With  aU  my  fa«art.  1 VM  only  going  to  eaj,  as  jrea'vw  pal  k  *Mt  (J 
knaok  of  enUnglcment — tB  Uie^v  of  fau  thero  be«n  aaytiuBg  oT'ttitMM 
hare?" 

"  Flirtation — a  little  of  what  is  called  '  epooning ' — liot  no 
why  do  yon  ask  ?  " 

"Firet  of  all,  you  are  an  engaged  man." 

"  All  true,  luui  1  mean  to  keep  my  engo^ament.     I  can't  mftny>  bn- 
over,  till  Ifjet  a  miHGion.or  something  at  homa  as  good  as  a 
Lady  Mando  ksows  that ;  her  iriends  know  it,  bnt  none  of  qb  ima 
we  are  to  be-miBerabla  in  the  meaiitime<" 

"I'm  not  talking  of  misery.  -I'd  only  acy,  4o&*i  gat  yotmeUiulw* 
mesB.     These  foreign  girls  are  very  wide  awako," 

"  Don't  believe  that,  Harry ;  one  of  onr  faonae-bred 
giro  them  a  distance  and  beat  then  m  the  moo  for  a  hnsbKBd.'    hVarir. 
in  England  ^rla  arc  trained  to-aaglofor  marriaf^e,  baka  my  wonl  faril.' 

"Bait  so — I  only  warn  you  that  if  yoa  get  into  any  sflnp«  1*11  wHfl 
none  of  the  consequenooB.  Lord  DnneBbiiry  is  ready  oDongb  (0  or  Ibi 
beoanee  1  nm  some  ten  yenre  older  than  yoa,  1  eboald  bkve  kcpiyDO^- 
oi  mischief.  1  never  contracted  for  eiich  a  )>«M%4e«d«*ship ;  thooib  ^ 
certainly  told  Lady  Mande  I'd  tnm  Queen's  CTid«DGe  agninst  joti  if  ^' 
became  a  tniitor." 

"  I  wonder  you  never  toU  mo  that  before,"  said  Walpole,  with  miB*- 
initation  of  manner. 

"  I  only  wonder  that  I  told  it  now !  "  regriied  the  oLfacr,  gralSy.  * 

"  Then  I  am  to  take  it,  that  in  your  office  of  gnardinn  yoa 'it  laiiur 
we'd  decline  this  invitation,  eh  ?  "  , 

"  I  don't  care  n  rush  for  it  either  way,  bnt  looking  to  tho  Bort  of  HnT 
it  is  out  there,  J  incline  to  keep  the  hooae." 

"  I  don't  mind  bad  weather,  and  I'll  go,"  said  Wolpcrfe,  ia  a  way  IhitJ 
ahowed  temper  was  involved  in  the  resolation. 

Lockwood  made  no  other  reply  than  heaping  a  qniuit]  ty  of  turf  oa  tt*' 
Sre,  and  seating  himself  beside  it. 

When  a  man  tells  his  fellow-traveller  that  he  moans  to^  go  his  vw 
road — that  compantonship  has  no  tie  upon  him — he  virtnnllj  iic«lare«  ihi* 
partnerdhip  disEolved  ;  and  while  Lockwood  sat  reflecting  omr  (bit,  ho 
was  also  cnnvassing  with  himself  how  far  ho  might  hara  bom  to  faboM  'at 
provoking  this  hasty  resolntion. 

"  Perhaps  he  was  irritated  at  my  conneels,  perhaps  the  tKulioo  of  m,r- 
thing  like  gaidonee  oS'ended  him  ;  perhaps  it  was  thft  pfanta«,  bcap-totJar- 
sliip,  and  the  half  threat  of  hetraying  hint,  has  done  tbe  mi«ahi«f."  Ko* 
tho  gallant  soldier  was  a.  slow  thinker ;  it  took  him  a  deal  of  tuna  ta 
sirange  tho  details  of  any  matter  in  his  mind,  and  whan  ha  triod  to  rnnfter 
his  ideas  thero  were  many  which  wonid  not  answer  tiie  call,  and  of  ihoaa* 
whioh  came,  there  were  not  a  few  which  seemed  to  preKot  tbnoaalfM  in  a 
rofractoty  and  unwilling  spirit,  so  that  be  had  almost  to  •oppfMC  a^ 
nmtiny  before  he  proceeded  to  his  inspection. 
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Nor  did  the  strong  cheroots,  which  he  smoked  to  clear  his  faculties  and 
develop  his  mental  resonrces,  always  contribute  to  this  end,  though  their 
soothing  influence  certainly  helped  to  make  him  more  satisfied  with  his 
judgments. 

"  Now,  look  here,  Walpole,"  said  he,  determining  that  he  would  save 
himself  all  unnecessary  labour  of  thought  by  throwing  the  burden  of  the 
case  on  the  respondent, — *'  look  here :  take  a  calm  view  of  this  thing,  and 
see  if  it's  quite  wise  in  you  to  go  back  into  trammels  it  cost  you  some 
trouble  to  escape  from.  You  call  it  spooning,  but  you  won't  deny  you 
went  yery  far  with  that  young  woman — fisuiher  I  suspect  than  youVe  told 
me  yet.    Eh !  is  that  true  or  not  ?  '* 

He  waited  a  reasonable  time  for  a  reply,  but  none  coming,  he  went  on : 
''  I  don't  want  a  forced  confidence.  You  may  say  it's  no  business  of 
mine,  and  there  I  agree  with  you,  and  probably  if  you  put  me  to  the 
question  in  the  same  fashion,  I'd  give  you  a  very  short  answer.  Eemember 
one  thing,  however,  old  fellow  :  I've  seen  a  precious  deal  more  of  life  and 
the  world  than  you  have !  From  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  you  were 
hammering  away  at  Greek  verbs  and  some  such  balderdash  at  Oxford,  I 
was  up  at  Rangoon  with  the  very  fastest  set  of  men — ay,  of  women 
too— I  ever  lived  with  in  all  my  life.  Half  of  our  fellows  were  killed 
ofif  by  it.  Of  course  people  will  say  climate,  climate  I  but  if  I  was  to  give 
you  the  history  of  one  day — just  twenty-four  hours  of  our  life  up  there — 
you'd  say  that  the  wonder  is  there's  any  one  alive  to  tell  it." 

He  turned  around  at  this,  to  enjoy  the  expression  of  horror  and 
surprise  he  hoped  to  have  called  up,  and  perceived  for  the  first  time  that 
he  was  alone.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  asked  the  waiter  where  the  other 
gentleman  had  gone,  and  learned  that  he  had  ordered  a  car,  and  set  out 
for  Eilgobbin  Castle  more  than  half-an-hour  before. 

'*  All  right,"  said  he,  fiercely.  **  I  wash  my  hands  of  it  altogether  1 
I'm  heartily  glad  I  told  him  so  before  he  went."  He  smoked  on  very 
vigorously  for  half-an-hour,  the  burden  of  his  thoughts  being  perhaps 
revealed  by  the  summing-up,  as  he  said,  "  And  when  you  are  *  in  for  it,' 
Master  Cecil,  and  some  precious  scrape  it  will  be,  if  I  move  hand  or  foot 
to  pull  you  through  it,  call  me  a  Major  of  Marines,  that's  all — just  call 
me  a  Major  of  Marines ! "  The  ineffable  horror  of  such  an  imputation 
served  as  matter  for  reverie  for  hours. 


CHArXEU  IX. 

A  Drive  THROuan  a  Bog. 

While  Lockwood  continued  thus  to  doubt  and  debate  with  himself, 
Walpole  was  already  some  miles  on  his  way  to  Kilgobbin.  Not,  indeed, 
that  he  had  made  any  remarkable  progress,  for  the  ''  mare  that  was  to 
rowl  his  honour  over  in  an  hour  and  half,"  had  to  be  taken  from  the  field 
where  she  had  been  ploughing  since  daybreak,  while  '^the  boy"  tha.! 
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should  drive  her,  was  »  lJtU&  oM  mfto  who  had  fo  be  anateA  bvtt 
coudition  of  dmnkoiuiess  in  a  liujlort,  and  tiuttuUe<l  ia  lus  office. 

Not  were  theao  the  only  difficulties.  The  rosds  thai  led  thraoi^  lb 
bog  ^Grc  so  Dmnerotia  and  bo  completely  alike  that  it  oolj  Da*d«il  Ibi 
deoao  atmosphere  of  a  t^n;  dny  to  make  it  inatX«r  of  grMl  difico!h  i> 
discoret-  the  right  track.  More  thau  ones  were  tho;  obIigt>d  tn  ntau 
their  BtcpB  after  a  consideruble  distance,  and  th«  driver's  imprtiiBti 
always  took  the  shape  of  a  reproach  to  Walpolo,  who,  faaviuj;  uotUng  dv 
to  do,  Bhould  Barely  have  minded  where  thoy  wero  going.  Now.  not  of* 
vtta  the  trBrollernttorly  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the  ItUMt  he  joanwr^l 
in,  bat  his  tboughts  wero  far  and  away  from  the  Boenca  around  him.  Vbj 
Bcattered  and  desultory  thoughts  were  they,  at  one  timo  ovtr  tha  Al|4 
and  with  "  long-a^aB :  "  nights  at  Borne  clashing  with  moniings  oB  ft* 
Campagna ;  vast  salona  crowdod  with  pooplo  of  maDy  natJoua,  all  mana 
less  busy  with  that  great  tmS&e  which,  whether  it  take  tli«  fona  of  nSpi^ 
or  politics,  or  social  iutrigno,  bale,  lore  or  rivalry,  makes  up  vfal  n 
call  "the  world;"  or  there  wore  sunsets  dying  away  rapidly — «a  AajvSl 
do — oi'or  that  ^reat  plain  outside  the  city,  whereon  solitodo  »bA  atmit 
are  as  mnch  mafitcra  as  on  a  vast  [iratrie  of  the  West ;  and  he  thoafblrf 
times  when  ho  rode  back  at  nightfall  beside  Nina  KoBtnletK'*  wheo  Bilk 
Bashes  would  cross  thew  of  that  romance  that  very  worldly  folk  aoir  tak 
tUeu  taste  of,  and  delight  in  with  a  sost  all  the  greater  IhiU  th«  scnataa  ii 
BO  new  and  strnngo  to  them.  Then  there  was  IbereralsioQ  from  theUHl 
of  woslights  and  the  glitter  of  diamonds,  the  crash  of  orcbeBttas  tail  Ht 
din  of  conversation,  the  intoxication  of  the  QBttery  that  ehampA^w  odf 
seemB  to  "  Bccontouto  "  to  the  unbroken  stilbess  of  the  hour,  when  *ni 
the  footiail  of  the  horse  is  unheard,  and  a  dreamy  doalit  that  this  qnktiulc 
this  Goothing  sense  of  calm,  is  higher  happiness  than  all  the  glilUraal 
all  the  splendour  of  the  ball-room,  nnd  that  in  the  dropping  woidf  n 
now  exchange,  and  in  the  stray  glauees,  there  is  a  signiflcanco  and  aa 
exquisite  delight  we  no\-or  felt  till  now  ;  for,  glorious  as  is  the  tha«i||fat  rf 
a  returned  affection,  fiill  of  ecstasy,  the  sense  of  a  heart  all,  oQ  aat  euro, 
there  is  in  the  first  holf-duubtful,  distrustiul  feeling  of  fiUltng  in  Ion,  vilfc 
all  its  chances  of  eoccess  oi-  failure,  something  that  has  its  moraents  of 
bliss  nothing  of  earthly  deliglii  con  ever  eqoal.  To  tbo  verj(e  of  tbat-pM* 
sibiUty  Walpoio  had  reached — but  gone  no  further-— with  Nina  Ktmialaff, 
The  yoang  men  of  the  age  are  an  ambeatly  calctdatiiig  and  pnidcnt  clasa, 
and  they  count  the  cust  of  an  action  with  a  morvtUoua  tunomil  uf 
accuracy.  Is  it  the  turf  acd  its  teachings  to  which  this  orafly  and  coM- 
bloodcd  spiiit  is  owing  ?  Uava  they  Icamud  to  "  sijuare  Ibar  bod:  "  on 
life  by  the  lessons  of  Ascot  and  Newmarket,  and  soon  that,  Qo  mailer  ham 
probahly  they  "stand  to  win"  on  this,  thuy  must  providv  fur  llia(,nail  that 
no  caution  or  foresight  ia  enough  that  will  not  enihraoe  eveij  oMnaJty 
of  any  renluro  ? 

There  is  no  noud  to  tell  a  younger  eoQ  of  th*  period  that  he  muat 
not  marry  a  pretty  girl  of  doobtfol  lamilf  and  ii»  Jbrtua*.     lie  may 


Jutre  his  doubts  on  sooroa  of  subjects :  be  may  not  be  quite  sure  vhethu 
ho  ougbt  to  remain  a  Wbig  witb  Lord  Russell,  or  go  in  for  Odgerism  and 
the  bollot ;  be  may  be  unoeiiaia  about  Goleuso,  and  Lave  bia  miRgiTingB 
about  the  Pentateucb ;  be  may  not  be  easy  in  bia  mind  about  the 
S.naBianB  in  tbe  East,  or  tbc  Americana  in  tbe  Weet ;  uncomfortable 
snapicione  may  cross  biin  tbat  tbo  Volunteers  are  not  as  quick  in  erolution 
BB  the  Zouaves,  or  tbat  Euglaod  generally  does  not  sing  "Rule  Britannia" 
BO  hisUly  SB  shf)  used  to  do.  AIJ  these  are  possible  misgivings,  but  ibat 
he  should  take  sncb  a  plunge  aa  matrimony,  on  other  grounda  than  th^ 
perfect  prudence  and  profit  of  the  iaveatment,  oould  never  occur  to  him. 

Afi  to  the  EinfulQeBS  of  tampering  with  a  girl's  affections  by  what  in 
filang  is  called  '-  Gpooning,"  it  was  piu'eiy  absurd  to  think  of  it.  You  might 
&B  well  Bay  that  playing  sixpenny  whist  made  a  man  a  gambler.  And 
then,  aa  to  the  spooning,  it  was  partie  igalc,  the  lady  was  no  worso  oS 
than  the  gentleman.  If  there  were  by  any  hazard — and  Ibia  he  was 
disposed  to  doubt — "  affections  "  at  stake,  the  man  "  atood  to  lose  "  as 
much  as  the  woman.  But  thia  waa  not  the  aspect  in  wliich  the  case 
presented  itself,  iUriation  being,  in  his  idea,  to  marriage — what  the 
preliminary  cantor  ia  to  the  race — something  to  indicate  the  future,  but 
ho  dimly  and  doubtfully  as  not  to  decide  the  hesitation  of  the  waverjr. 

If,  then,  Walpole  was  never  for  a  moment  what  mothers  coll  serious 
in  his  attentions  to  Udlle.  Kostalergi,  he  was  not  the  less  fond  of  her 
fioeiety ;  be  frequented  the  places  where  she  was  likely  to  bo  met  with,  and 
paid  her  that  degree  of  "  court "  that  only  stopped  short  of  being  par- 
ticular by  bis  natural  caution.  There  was  the  more  need  for  the  exercise 
of  this  quality  at  Rome,  since  there  were  many  there  who  knew  of  bjs 
engagement  with  his  cousin.  Lady  Maude,  and  who  would  not  Lave 
hesitated  to  report  on  any  breach  of  fidelity.  Now,  however,  all  these 
restraints  were  withdrawn,  Tboy  were  not  in  Italy,  where  London,  by 
&  change  of  venue,  takes  its  "  records  "  to  ho  tried  in  tbe  dull  days  of 
winter.  They  were  in  Ireland,  and  in  a  remote  spot  of  Ireland,  where 
there  were  do  gossips,  no  clubs,  no  afternoon-tea  committees,  to  sit  oa 
reputations,  and  was  it  not  pleasant  now  to  see  this  nice  girl  again  in 
perfect  freedom  ?  These  were,  loosely  stated,  the  thoughts  which 
occupied  him  as  be  went  along,  very  little  disposed  to  mind  how  often  the 
puzzled  driver  halted  to  decide  the  roud,  or  how  frequently  he  retraced 
miles  of  distance.  Men  of  the  world,  especially  when  young  in  life,  and 
more  reaUstlo  than  they  will  be  twenty  years  later,  proud  of  the  increduhty 
they  can  feel  on  the  score  of  everything  and  everybody,  are  often  fond  of 
cooking  themselves  heroes  to  their  own  hearts  of  some  little  romance, 
which  shall  not  cost  them  dearly  to  indulge  ia,  and  merely  engage  some 
loose-lying  sympathies  without  in  any  way  prejudicing  their  road  in  life. 
They  accept  of  these  seutimentaUties,  as  the  vicar's  wife  did  the  sheep  in 
the  picture,  pleased  to  "  have  as  many  aa  the  punter  would  put 
nothing." 

Now,  Cecil  Wotpole  never  inlejided  that  this  hltU  Iii&li  %'^wi^% — wj&.i 
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episode  bo  determined  it  ehould  be — shoDld  in  *ny  degree  albtt  Ac 
eerious  fortanee  of  bis  life.  Ho  was  eng&ged  to  liis  cotoin.  Im; 
Maude  Bickcrstaffe,  and  tbey  voald  be  married  some  dsy^.  Not 
either  was  very  impatient  to  exchange  preBCDt  comfort — and,  on  her  ak 
affluence — for  a  marriage  on  small  means,  and  no  groat  prospects  b«jnl 
that.  They  were  not  mncb  in  love.  Walpole  kneir  that  the  Lafc 
Maade'a  fortone  was  small,  bat  the  man  who  married  her  most  "  b«  t^ 
caro  of,"  aud  by  either  side,  for  tborc  were  as  many  Tories  as  Whi^^a 
the  family,  nnd  Lady  Uaude  knew  that  balf-a-doz«ii  jcars  ago.  di 
wonld  certainly  not  haie  accepted  Walpole;  bat  that  wiUi  eveinrnarlM 
chances  of  a  better  jiarii  vera  diminishing ;  and,  worse  tbau  all  Hat, 
each  was  ivell  aware  of  the  indncemeots  by  which  the  other  ww 
flnenced.  Nor  did  the  knowledge  in  any  way  detract  from  tbeir  iiK 
Gomplacenco  or  Batiafactioo  with  the  match. 

Lady  Maade  was  to  accompany  ber  uncle  to  Ireland,  aad  it  ttl 
honoura  of  bie  court,  for  ho  was  a  bachelor,  and  pleaded  hani  vilk  tk 
party  on  that  score  to  be  let  off  accepting  the  woeroyalty. 

Lady  Maude,  bowever,  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  eros  if  she  had,  W 
should  ehe  ever  hear  of  an  adventure  in  the  Bog  of  AUon  ' 

But  was  there  to  be  an  adventure  ?  and,  if  so,  what  sort  of  adte^tnnl 
Irishmen,  Walpole  had  beard,  had  all  the  jealousy  aboat  their 
characterizes  savage  races,  aod  were  ready  to  resent  what,  in  einfilri 
people,  no  one  wonld  dream  of  regarding  as  matter  for  nmbnige.  WA 
then,  it  was  only  to  be  more  eantioua — more  on  one's  gnord — bendai  fti 
tact,  too,  which  a  knowledge  of  life  should  pre 

"Eh,  wbafs  this  ?  Why  are  you  stopping  here  ?"  Tliif  m 
addressed  now  to  the  driver,  who  had  descended  (rom  his  box.  aod  •■ 
standing  in  advance  of  the  horse. 

"Why  don't  I  drive  on,  is  it?"  asked  he  in  *  voieo  of 
"  Sare,  there's  no  road." 

"  And  does  it  stop  here  ?  "  cried  Walpole,  in  horror,  for  be  now  ftt- 
ccived  that  the  road  really  came  to  an  abrupt  ending  in  the  midd  of  ' 
bog. 

"  Bcfforrn,  it's  just  what  it  docs.    Ye  see,  yoor  honour,"  added  he. 
in  a  confidential  tone,  "  it's  one  of  them  tricks  the  English  pli^od  u  ii 
the  year  of  the  famine.     They  got  ttvo  millions  of  money  to 
in  Ireland,  but  they  were  so  afraid  it  woold  make  us 
richer  than  tbcmGelvcs,  that  they  set  about  making  roods  that  go 
Sometimes  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  or  dowu  to  the  sea,  where  then: 
no  barboor,  and  sometimes,  like  this  one.  into  the  heart  of  a  Ixig." 

*•  That  was  very  spiteful  and  very  mean,  too,"  said  Walpole, 

"  Wasn't  it  jnst  moan,  and  nothing  clso  !  and  it's  fir*  mUea  we'D  hare 
to  go  back  now  to  the  cross-roada.  Bcgorra,  your  hoDOor,  it's  a  good 
dhrink  ye'll  have  to  give  me  for  this  day's  work." 

"  Yon  forget,  my  friend,  that  but  for  yonr  own  eouToondeil  ibipidi)* 
I  thoold  have  been  at  Kilgobbin  Castle  by  this  tima." 
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"  And  ye*ll  be  there  yet,  with  God*s  help  I "  said  he,  tnming  the 
horse'f  head.  "  Bad-lack  to  them  for  the  road-making,  and  it*s  a  pity, 
after  all,  it  goes  nowhere,  for  it's  the  nicest  bit  to  travel  in  the  whole 
country." 

"  Come  now,  jump  up,  old  fellow,  and  make  your  beast  step  out.  I 
don't  want  to  pass  the  night  here.*' 

"  You  wouldn't  have  a  dhrop  of  whisky  with  your  honour  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  Nor  even  brandy  7  " 

"  No,  not  even  brandy." 

"Musha,  I'm  thinking  you  must  be  English,"  muttered  he,  half 
sulkily. 

**  And  if  I  were,  is  there  any  great  harm  in  that  ?  " 

"  By  coorse  not ;  how  could  ye  help  it  ?  I  suppose  we'd  all  of  us  bo 
better  if  we  could.  Sit  a  bit  more  forward,  your  honour;  the  bellyband 
does  be  lifting  her,  and  as  you're  doing  nothing,  just  give  her  a  welt  of 
that  stick  in  your  hand,  now  and  then,  for  I  lost  the  lash  off  my  whip, 
and  I've  nothing  but  this  !  "  And  he  displayed  the  short  handle  of  what 
had  once  been  a  whip,  with  a  thong  of  leather  dangling  at  the  end. 

"  I  must  say,  I  wasn't  aware  that  I  was  to  have  worked  my  passage," 
said  Walpole,  with  something  between  drollery  and  irritation. 

**  She  doesn't  care  for  bating — stick  her  with  the  end  of  it.  That's  the 
way.    We'll  get  on  elegant  now.    I  suppose  you  was  never  here  before  ?  " 

''  No  ;  and  I  think  I  can  promise  you  I'll  not  come  again." 

**  1  hope  you  will,  then,  and  many  a  time  too.  This  is  the  Bog  of 
Allen  you're  travelling  now,  and  they  tell  there's  not  the  like  of  it  in  the 
three  kingdoms." 

"  I  trust  there's  not !  " 

«  The  English,  they  say,  has  no  bogs.     Nothing  but  coal." 

"  Quite  true." 

*'  Erin,  ma  bouchal  you  are !  first  gem  of  the  say  1  that's  what  Dan 
O'Connell  always  called  you.     Are  you  gettin'  tired  with  the  stick  ?  " 

"  I'm  tired  of  your  wretched  old  beast,  and  your  car,  and  yourself, 
too,"  said  Walpole  ;  "  and  if  I  were  sure  that  was  the  Castle  yonder,  I'd 
make  my  way  straight  to  it  on  foot." 

"  And  why  wouldn't  you,  if  your  honour  liked  it  best  ?  Why  would 
ye  be  beholden  to  a  car  if  you'd  rather  walk.  Only  mind  the  bog-holes : 
for  there's  twenty  feet  of  water  in  some  of  them,  and  the  sides  is  so 
straight,  you'll  never  get  out  if  you  fall  in." 

••  Drive  on,  then.  I'll  remain  where  I  am  ;  but  don't  bother  me  with 
your  talk;  and  no  more  questioning." 

"  By  coorse  I  won't — why  would  I  ?  Isn't  your  honour  a  gentleman, 
and  haven't  you  a  right  to  say  what  you  plaze ;  and  what  am  I  but  a 
poor  boy,  earning  his  bread,  just  the  way  it  is  all  through  the  world ; 
some  has  everything  they  want  and  more  besides,  and  others  hasn't  a 
stitch  to  their  backs,  or  maybe  a  pinch  of  tobwico  \.o  y^\.  m  %.^Y^^r 
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This  appeal  was  timed  by  seeing  that  Walpole  had  just  lifted  a 
fresh  cigar,  whose  fragrant  fames  were  wafted  across  the  speaker's  nose. 

Firm  to  his  determination  to  maintain  silence,  Walpole  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  speech,  nor  uttered  a  word  of  any  kind ;  and  as  a  li^ 
drizzling  rain  had  now  began  to  fall,  and  obliged  him  to  shelter  himsdf 
under  an  umbrella,  he  was  at  length  saved  from  his  companioii*! 
loquacit} .  Baffled,  but  not  beaten,  the  old  fellow  began  to  sing,  at  first 
in  a  low,  droning  tone  ;  but  growing  louder  as  the  fire  of  patriotism  warmed 
him,  he  shouted,  to  a  very  wild  and  somewhat  irregular  tune,  a  ballad,  of 
which  Walpole  could  not  but  hear  the  words  occasionally,  while  the 
tramping  of  the  fellow's  feet  on  the  foot-board  kept  time  to  his  song : — 

'Tis  our  fun  they  can't  forgive  us, 
Nor  our  wit  bo  sharp  and  keen; 
But  there's  nothing  that  provokes  them 

Like  oar  wearin'  of  the  green. 
They  thought  Poverty  would  bate  us. 

But  we'd  sell  our  last  "  boneen  " 
And  we'd  live  on  could  paytatees, 
AU  for  wearin'  of  the  green. 

Oh,  the  wearin'  of  the  green — the  wearin'  of  the  green ! 
'Tia  the  colour  best  becomes  us 
Is  the  wearin'  of  the  green  I 

<*  Here's  a  cigar  for  you,  old  fellow,  and  stop  that  infernal  chant" 

^^  There's  only  five  verses  more,  and  Til  sing  them  for  your  honour 
before  I  light  the  baccy." 

'*  If  you  do,  then,  you  shall  never  light  baccy  of  mine.  Can't  you  see 
that  your  confounded  song  is  driving  me  mad  ?  " 

*<  Faix,  ye're  the  first  I  ever  see  disliked  music,"  mattered  he,  in  a 
tone  almost  compassionate. 

And  now  as  Walpole  raised  the  collar  of  his  coat  to  defend  his  ears, 
and  prepared,  as  well  as  he  might,  to  resist  the  weather,  he  mattered,  ''And 
this  is  the  beautiful  land  of  scenery  ;  and  this  the  climate ;  and  this  the 
amusing  and  witty  peasant  we  read  of.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  tell  the 
world  how  it  has  been  humbugged  !  "  And  thus  musing,  he  jogged  on  the 
di'eary  road,  nor  raised  his  head  till  the  heavy  clash  of  an  iron  gate 
aroused  him,  and  he  saw  that  they  were  driving  along  an  approach,  with 
some  clumps  of  pretty  but  youug  timber  on  either  side. 

''Here  we  are,  your  honour,  safe  and  sound,"  cried  the  driver,  as 
proudly  as  if  he  had  not  been  five  hours  over  what  should  have  been  done 
in  one  and  a  half.  ''  This  is  Kilgobbin.  All  the  ould  trees  was  cut  down 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  they  say,  but  there  will  be  a  fine  wood  here  yet. 
That's  the  castle  you  see  yonder,  over  them  trees ;  but  there*s  no  flag 
fljing.  The  lord's  away.  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  wait  for  your  honour  ? 
You'll  be  coming  back  with  me  ?  " 

**  Yes,  you'll  have  to  wait."  And  Walpole  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
saw  it  was  already  past  Rye  o'clock. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Search  fob  Anns. 

When  the  boar  of  lunclieoii  camCy  and  no  gnests  made  their  appearance, 
the  jonng  girls  at  the  castle  began  to  discoss  what  they  shonld  best  do. 
**  I  know  nothing  of  fine  people  and  their  ways,"  said  Kate ;  **  you  must 
take  the  whole  direction  here,  Nina." 

''It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  a  cold  luncheon  can  wait 
without  difficulty." 

And  so  they  waited  till  three,  then  till  four,  and  now  it  was  five 
o'clock;  when  Kate,  who  had  been  over  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the 
calves*  paddock,  and  inspecting  a  small  tract  laid  out  for  a  nursery,  came 
back  to  the  house  very  tired,  and,  as  she  said,  also  very  hungry.  "  You 
know,  Nina,"  said  she,  entering  the  room,  '*  I  ordered  no  dinner  to-day. 
I  speculated  on  our  making  our  dinner  when  your  friends  lunched ;  and  as 
they  have  not  lunched,  we  have  not  dined ;  and  I  vote  we  sit  down  now. 

I'm  afraid  I  shall  not  be   as  pleasant  company  as  that  Mr. do 

tell  me  his  name — Walpole — but  I  pledge  myself  to  have  as  good  an 
appetite." 

Nina  made  no  answer.  She  stood  at  the  open  window ;  her  gaze 
steadily  bent  on  the  strip  of  narrow  road  that  traversed  the  wide  moor 
before  her. 

"  Ain't  you  hungry  ?  I  mean,  ain't  you  famished,  child  ?  "  asked  Kate. 

''  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  could  eat,  but  I  believe  I  could  go  without 
eating  just  as  well." 

**  Well,  I  must  dine ;  and  if  you  were  not  looking  so  nice  and  fresh, 
with  a  rose-bud  in  your  hair  and  your  white  dress  so  daintily  looped  up, 
I'd  ask  leave  not  to  dress." 

"  If  you  were  to  smooth  your  hair,  and,  perhaps,  change  your  boots — 

«  Oh,  I  know,  and  become  in  every  respect  a  little  civilized.  My  poor 
dear  -  cousin,  what  a  mission  you  have  undertaken  among  the  savages. 
Own  it  honestly,  you  never  guessed  the  task  that  was  before  you  when 
you  came  here." 

**  Oh,  it's  very  nice  savagery,  all  the  same,"  said  the  other,  smiling 
pleasantly. 

<<  There  now ! "  cried  Kate,  as  she  threw  her  hat  to  one  side,  and  stood 
arranging  her  hair  before  the  glass.  *'  I  make  this  toilette  under  protest, 
for  we  are  going  in  to  luncheon,  not  dinner,  and  all  the  world  knows, 
and  all  the  illustrated  jiewspapers  show,  that  people  do  not  dress  for  lunch. 
And,  by  the  way,  that  is  something  you  have  not  got  in  Italy.  All  the  women 
gathering  together  in  their  garden-bonnets  and  their  morning  muslins,  and 
the  men  in  their  knickerbockers  and  their  coarse  tweed 'coats." 

'*  1  declare  I  think  you  are  in  better  spirits  since  you  see  these  people 
are  not  coming." 

**  It  is  true.    You  have  guessed  it,  dearest.    The  thought  of  anything 
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grand — as  a  risitor  ;  aDylhisg  that  would  for  ft  moment  suggest  wt 
unpleasant qiiestioD,  Is  Lbia  right?  or,  Ja  Uiat  nana!?  makes  me  dawnt^bl 
irritable.     Come,  are  yon  ready  ?     May  I  offer  you  my  ana  ?  " 

And  now  tltej  were  at  table,  Knt«  rattling  awaj  in  iuiwODf«d  gtu^^i 
nnd  trj'mg  to  rally  Nina  ont  cf  her  diBappointmont. 

"  I  declare,  Nina,  everything  is  so  pret^  I'm  ashamed  to  eat.  Th-a» 
cliickens  near  yon  are  Uio  least  ornamental  things  I  see.  Cut  me  olT  • 
B-ing.     Oh,  I  forgot,  you  never  acjuired  the  barbaroos  art  of  earring." 

"  I  can  cut  this,"  eaid  Nina,  drawing  a  dish  of  tongue  towards  her. 

"What!  that  marrelloafl  production  like  a  parterre  of  flowers?  It 
would  be  downright  profanation  to  destroy  it." 

"  Then  shall  I  pve  yon  some  of  this,  Kate  ?  " 

"  Viliy,  child,  that  is  Btrawlerry- cream.  But  I  cannot  eat  ftll  abne; 
do  help  youraelf," 

"  I  shall  take  something  by-nnd-by." 

' '  "Wliat  do  young  ladies  in  Italy  eal  when  Ihoy  are — no,  I  don't  OMS 
in  love— I  shall  call  it— in  despair  ?  " 

"  Give  me  some  of  that  white  wino  beside  yon.  There !  don't  yo« 
hear  s  noise  ?     I'm  certain  I  heard  tbe  sound  of  wheels." 

"  Most  sincerely,  I  trust  not.  I  wouldn't  for  anything  thrae  peopt* 
ebould  break  ia  npon  ua  now.  If  my  brother  Dick  should  drop  in  Td 
welfome  him,  and  he  would  make  our  little  party  perfect-  Do  yon  know, 
Nma,  Dick  can  bo  so  jolly.    "UTiat's  that  ?  there  are  voices  there  witlwat.'' 

As  she  spoke  the  door  wtiB  opened,  and  Walpola  entCTed.  The  ymzDg 
girls  had  hut  time  to  rise  from  tbeir  seats,  wh^n — tbev  oeTcr  eoold 
exactly  say  how — they  fuand  themselves  shaking  hands  with  him  in  gretl 
cordiality. 

"  And  your  fiiend — where  is  he  ?  " 

"  KurEiog  a  soro  throat,  or  a  sprained  ankle,  or  a  something  or  other. 
Shall  I  confess  it, — as  only  a  suspicion  on  my  part,  however. — that  I  do 
believe  he  was  too  much  shocked  nt  the  outrageous  liberty  I  took  in  aduog 
to  be  admitted  here  to  accept  any  partnership  in  the  impertlocnco  ?  " 

"  We  expected  you  at  two  or  throe  o'clock,"  said  Nina. 

"And  shall  I  tell  you  why  I  was  not  here  before?  Perhaps  yoall 
scarcely  credit  me  when  I  say  I  have  been  five  hours  on  the  road." 

"  Five  hours  !     How  did  you  mmago  that  ?  " 

"  In  this  way.  I  started  a  few  minutes  after  twelve  from  tlia  Ion — I 
on  foot,  the  car  to  overtake  me."  And  ho  went  on  to  give  a  oanatm  of 
his  wanderings  over  the  bog,  imitating,  as  vrell  as  bo  could,  the  drirsr's 
conversations  with  him,  and  the  reproaches  he  vented  on  hJs  inittoitioii 
to  the  road.  Kato  enjoyed  the  story  with  all  the  hitmonristie  fan  of  ooo 
who  knew  thoronghly  how  the  peasant  had  been  playing  with  th«  gcntls- 
man,  just  for  the  indulgence  of  tbat  strange  sarcastic  tonper  thai 
underlies  the  Irish  nature ;  and  she  could  fancy  bow  much  man  dfoU 
it  would  have  ticen  to  have  heard  the  narrative  as  told  by  t 
of  the  ear. 
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'-<  And  don't  joa  like  his  song,  Mr.  Walpole  ?  " 
.     f<  What,  <  The  Weaiing  of  the  Green?  *    It  was  the  dreanest  dirge 
I  ever  listened  to.*' 

**  Come,  you  shall  not  saj  so.  When  we  go  into  the  drawing-room 
Nina  shall  sing  it  for  you,  and  1*11  wager  you  recant  yonr  opinion.*' 

«  And  do  you  sing  rebel  canticles,  Mademoiselle  Kostalergi  ?  ** 

*'  Yes,  I  do  all  my  cousin  bids  me.     I  wear  a  red  cloak.     How  is  it 
called  ?  " 
•      "Connemara?" 

Nina  nodded.  '<  That's  the  name,  bat  I*m  not  going  to  say  it ;  and 
when  we  go  abroad — that  is,  on  the  bog  there,  for  a  walk — ^we  dress  in 
green  petticoats  and  wear  very  thick  shoes." 

<<  And,  in  a  word,  are  very  generally  barbarous." 

''  Well,  if  you  be  really  barbarians,"  said  Walpole,  filling  his  glass, 
"  I  wonder  what  I  would  not  give  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  tribe." 

<<  Oh,  you'd  want  to  be  a  sachem,  or  a  chief,  or  a  mystery-man  at 
least ;  and  we  couldn't  permit  that,"  cried  Kate. 

"  No ;  I  crave  admission  as  the  humblest  of  your  followers." 

'<  Shall  we  put  him  to  the  test,  Nina  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  the  other. 

**  Make  him  take  a  Bibbon  oath,  or  the  pledge  of  a  United  Irishman. 
I've  copies  of  both  in  papa's  study." 

<<I  should  like  to  see  these  inmiensely,"  said  Walpole. 

*'  ril  see  if  I  can't  find  them,"  cried  Kate,  rising,  and  hastening 
away. 

For  some  seconds  after  she  lefb  the  room  there  was  perfect  silence. 
Walpole  tried  to  catch  Nina's  eye  before  he  spoke,  but  she  continued 
steadily  to  look  down,  and  did  not  once  raise  her  hds.  ''  Is  she  not  very 
nice — is  she  not  very  beautiful  ?  "  asked  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

**  It  is  of  you  I  want  to  speak."  And  he  drew  his  chair  closer  to  her, 
and  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  withdrew  it  quickly,  and  moved  slightly 
away. 

**  If  you  knew  the  delight  it  is  to  me  to  see  you  again,  Nina — ^well. 
Mademoiselle  Kostalergi.     Must  it  be  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

**  1  don't  remember  it  was  ever  '  Nina,'  "  said  she,  coldly. 

**  Perhaps  only  in  my  thoughts.  To  my  heart,  I  can  swear,  you  were 
Nina.  But  tell  me  how  you  came  here,  and  when,  and  for  how  long,  for 
I  want  to  know  all.  Speak  to  me,  I  beseech  you.  She'll  be  back  in  a- 
moment,  and  when  shall  I  have  another  instant  alone  with  you  like  this  ? 
Tell  me  how  you  came  amongst  them,  and  are  they  really  all  rebels  9  " 

Kate  entered  at  the  instant,  saying,  '^  I  can't  find  it,  but  1*11  have  a 
good  search  to-morrow,  for  I  know  it's  there." 

''  Do,  by  all  means,  Kate,  for  Mr.  Walpole  is  very  anxious  to  learn  if 
he  be  admitted  legitimately  into  this  brotherhood — whatever  it  be ;  he  has 
just  asked  me  if  we  were  really  all  rebels  here." 

'<I  trust  he  does  not  suppose  I  would  deceive  him,"  said  Kate, 
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<<Wlij  are  you  not  singing,  Nina?"  cried  Kate  ^from  the  terraee. 
"  Yon  told  me  of  a  duet,  and  I  think  yea  are  bent  on  haying  it  without 
music." 

"  Yes,  we  are  quarrelling  fiercely,"  said  Nina.  *'  This  gentleman  has 
been  rash  enough  to  remind  me  of  an  unsettled  score  between  us,  and  as 
he  is  the  defaulter—" 

<<!  dispute  the  debt.". 

'<  Shall  I  be  the  judge  between  you  7  "  asked  Kate. 

"On  no  account;  my  claim  onc6  disputed,  I  surrender  it,"  said 
Nina. 

**  I  must  say  you  are  very  charming  company.  You  won't  sing,  and 
you'll  only  talk  to  say  disagreeable  things.  Shall  I  make  tea  and  see  if 
it  will  render  you  more  amiable  ?  " 

**  Do  so,  dearest,  and  then  show  Mr.  Walpole  the  house ;  he  has 
forgotten  what  brought  him  here,  I  really  believe." 

''  You  know  that  I  have  not,"  muttered  he  in  a  tone  of  deep 
meaning. 

<< There's  no  light  now  to  show  him  the  house;  Mr.  Walpole  must 
come  to-morrow,  when  papa  will  be  at  home  and  delighted  to  see  him." 

"  May  I  really  do  this  ?  " 

*'  Perhaps,  besides,  your  friend  will  have  found  the  little  inn  eo  insup- 
portable,, that  he  too  will  join  us.  Listen  to  that  sigh  of  poor  Nina's, 
and  you'll  understand  what  it  is  to  be  dreaiy ! " 

"  No ;  I  want  my  tea." 

*'  And  it  shall  have  it,'*  said  Kate,  kissing  her  with  a  petting  afl&^cta- 
tion,  as  she  left  the  room. 

<*  Now  one  word,  only  one,"  said  Walpole,  as  he  drew  his  chair  close 
to  her :  "  If  I  swear  to  you " 

'<  What's  that  9  who  is  Kate  angry  with  ?  "  cried  Nina,  rising  and 
roshing  towards  the  door.     <<  What  has  happened  ?  " 

<<I'll  tell  you  what  has.  happened,"  said  Kate,  as  with  flashing  eyes 
and  heightened  colour  she  entered  the  room.  «  The  large  gate  of  the 
outer  yard,  that  is  every  night  locked  and  strongly  barred  at  sunset,  has 
been  left  open,  and  they  tell  me  that  three  men  have  come  in,  Sally  says 
five,  and  are  hiding  in  some  of  the  outhouses." 

"  What  for  ?    Is  it  to  rob,  think  you  ?  "  asked  Walpole. 

"It  is  certainly  for  nothing  good.  They  all  know  that  papa  is 
away,  and  the  house  so  fitr  unprotected,"  continued  Kate,  calmly.  **  We 
must  find  out  to-morrow  who  has  left  the  gate  unbolted.  This  was  no 
accident,  and  now  that  they  are  setting  fire  to  the  ricks  all  around  us, 
it  is  no  time  for  carelessness." 

"  Shall  we  search  the  offices  and  the  outbuildings  ?  "  asked  Walpole. 

"  Of  course  not ;  we  must  stand  by  the  house  and  take  care  that  they 
do  not  enter  it.  It's  a  strong  old  place,  and  even  if  they  forced  an 
entrance  below,  they  couldn't  set  fire  to  it." 

"  Could  they  force  their  way  up  ?  "  asked  Walpole. 
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*'  Not  if  the  people  above  have  any  eonrage.  Just  come  and  look 
at  the  stair ;  it  was  made  in  times  when  people  thought  of  defending 
themselves.**  They  issued  forth  now  together  to  the  top  of  the  landing, 
where  a  narrow,  steep  flight  of  stone  steps  descended  between  two  walls  to 
the  basement- story.  A  little  more  than  half-way  down  was  a  low  iron 
gate  or  grille  of  considerable  strength ;  though,  not  being  above  four  feet 
in  height,  it  could  have  been  no  great  defence,  which  seemed,  after  all,  to 
have  been  its  intention.  *<  When  this  is  dosed,**  said  Kate,  shutting  it 
with  a  heavy  bang,  ''  it*s  not  such  easy  work  to  pass  up  against  two  or 
three  resolute  people  at  the  top ;  and  see  here,'*  added  she,  showing  a 
deep  niche  or  alcove  in  the  wall,  ''this  was  evidently  meant  for  the 
sentry  who  watched  the  wicket ;  he  could  stand  here  out  of  the  reach 
of  aU  fire.** 

''Would  you  not  say  she  was  longing  for  a  conflict?**  said  Nina, 
gazing  at  her. 

"  No,  but  if  it  comes  1*11  not  decline  it.** 

"  You  mean  you'll  defend  the  stair  ?  **  asked  Walpole. 

She  nodded  assent. 

"  What  arms  have  you  ?  *' 

"Plenty;  come  and  look  at  them.  Here,**  said  she,  entering  the 
dining-room,  and  pointing  to  a  large  oak  sideboard  covered  with  weapons, 
— "  here  is  probably  what  has  led  these  people  here.  They  are  going 
through  the  country  latterly  on  every  side,  in  search  of  arms.  I  believe 
this  is  almost  the  only  house  where  they  have  not  called.** 

"  And  do  they  go  away  quietly  when  their  demands  are  complied  with  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  when  they  chance  upon  people  of  poor  courage  they  leave 
them  with  life  enough  to  tell  the  story. — What  is  it,  Mathew  ?  "  asked 
she  of  the  old  serving-man  who  entered  the  room. 

"  It's  the  '  boys,'  Miss,  and  they  want  to  talk  to  you,  if  you'll  step 
out  on  the  terrace.     They  don't  mean  any  harm  at  all.** 

"  What  do  they  want,  then  ?  ** 

"  Just  a  spare  gun  or  two,  Miss,  or  an  ould  pistol,  or  a  thing  of  the 
kind  that  was  no  use." 

"  Was  it  not  brave  of  them  to  come  here,  when  my  father  was  from 
home  ?  Aren*t  they  fine  courageous  creatures  to  come  and  frighten  two 
lone  girls — eh,  Mat  ?  '* 

"  Don't  anger  them.  Miss,  for  the  love  of  Joseph !  don't  say  anything 
hai'd ;  let  me  hand  them  that  ould  carbine  there,  and  the  fowling-piece ; 
and  if  you'd  give  them  a  pair  of  horse-pistols,  I'm  sure  they'd  go  away 
quiet." 

A  loud  noise  of  knocking,  as  though  with  a  stone,  at  the  outer  door 
broke  in  upon  the  colloquy,  and  Kate  passed  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
opened  the  window,  out  upon  the  stone  terrace  which  overlooked  the 
yard :  "  Who  is  there  ? — who  are  you  ? — what  do  you  want  ?  **  cried  she, 
peering  down  into  the  darkness,  which,  in  the  shadow  of  the  house,  was 
deepen 
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«  WeVe  come  for  anns,"  cried  a  deep  hoarse  Toice. 

'<  My  father  is  away  from  home, — come  and  ask  for  them  when  he*8 
here  to  answer  yon." 

A  wild,  insolent  langh  from  helow  acknowledged  what  they  thought  of 
this  speech. 

**  Maybe  that  was  the  rayson  we  came  now,  Miss,*'  said  a  voice  in  a 
lighter  tone. 

**  Fine  conrageons  fellows  you  are  to  say  so ;  I  hope  Ireland  has  more 
of  snch  brave  patriotic  men." 

*'  You'd  better  leave  that,  anyhow,"  said  another,  and  as  he  spoke  be 
levelled'  and  fired,  bnt  evidently  with  intention  to  terrify  rather  than 
wound,  for  the  plaster  came  tumbling  down  from  several  feet  above  her 
head ;  and  now  the  knocking  at  the  door  was  redoubled,  and  with  a  noise 
that  resounded  through  the  house. 

''  Wouldn't  you  advise  her  to  give  up  the  arms  and  let  them  go?" 
said  Nina,  in  a  whisper  to  Walpole ;  but  though  she  was  deadly  pale  there 
was  no  tremor  in  her  voice. 

"  The  door  is  giving  way,  the  wood  is  completely  rotten.  Now  for 
the  stairs.     Mr.  Walpole,  you're  going  to  stand  by  me  ?  " 

**  I  should  think  so,  but  I'd  rather  you'd  remain  here.  I  know  mj 
ground  now." 

"  No,  I  must  be  beside  you.  You'll  have  to  keep  a  rolling  fire,  and  I 
can  load  quicker  than  most  people — come  along  now,  we  must  take  no 
light  with  us — follow  me." 

"  Take  care,"  said  Nina  to  Walpole,  as  he  passed,  but  with  an 
accent  so  full  of  a  strange  significance  it  dwelt  on  his  memory  locg 
after. 

**  What  was  it  Nina  whispered  you,  as  you  came  by  ?  "  said  Kate. 

**  Something  about  being  cautious,  I  think,"  said  he,  carelessly. 

**  Stay  where  you  are,  Mathew,"  said  the  girl  in  a  severe  tone  to  the 
old  servant,  who  was  officiously  pressing  forward  with  a  light. 

**  Go  back  1 "  cried  she,  as  he  persisted  in  following  her. 

"  That's  the  worst  of  all  our  troubles  here,  Mr.  Walpole,"  said  she 
boldly :  "  you  cannot  depend  on  the  people  of  your  own  household.  Tlio 
very  people  you  have  nursed  in  sickness,  if  they  only  belong  to  some 
secret  association,  will  betray  you  I  "  She  made  no  secret  of  her  words, 
but  spoke  them  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  group  of  servants  now 
gathered  on  the  landing.  Noiseless  she  tripped  down  the  stairs,  and 
passed  into  the  little  dark  alcove,  followed  by  Walpole,  carrying  any 
amount  of  guns  and  carbines  under  his  arm. 

"  These  are  loaded,  I  presume  ?  "  said  he. 

'<  All,  and  ready  capped.  The  short  carbine  is  charged  with  a  sort 
of  canister  shot,  and  keep  it  for  a  short  range, — if  they  try  to  pass  over 
the  iron  gate.  Now  mind  me,  and  I  will  give  you  the  directions  I  heard 
my  father  give  on  this  spot  once  before.  Don't  fire  till  they  reach  the 
foot  of  the  stair." 
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*^  I  cannot  hear  yon/'  said  he,  for  the  din  beneath,  where  they  battered 
at  the  door,  was  now  deafening. 

'<  They'll  be  in  in  another  moment — there,  the  lock  has  fallen  off, — 
the  door  has  given  way,"  whispered  she  ;  "  be  steady,  now,  no  hurry, — 
steady  and  calm." 

As  she  spoke,  the  heavy  oak  door  fell  to  the  ground,  and  a  perfect 
silence  succeeded  to  the  late  din.  After  an  instant,  muttering  whispers 
could  be  heard,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  doubted  how  far  it  was  safe  to 
enter,  for  all  was  dark  within.  Something  was  said  in  a  tone  of  conmiand, 
and  at  the  moment  one  of  the  party  flung  forward  a  bundle  of  lighted 
straw  and  tow,  which  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  for  a  few  seconds 
Ht  up  the  place  with  a  red  lurid  gleam,  showing  the  steep  stair  and  the 
iron  bars  of  the  little  gate  that  crossed  it. 

'<  There's  the  iron  wicket  they  spoke  of,"  cried  one.  **  All  right,  come 
on ! "  And  the  speaker  led  the  way,  cautiously,  however,  and  slowly,  the 
others  after  him. 

<'No,  not  yet,"  whispered  Kate,  as  she  pressed  her  hand  upon 
Walpole*s. 

"  I  hear  voices  up  there,"  cried  the  leader  from  below.  "  We'll  make 
them  leave  that,  anyhow."  And  he  fired  ofif  his  gun  in  the  direction  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  stair :  a  quantity  of  plaster  came  clattering  down  as 
the  ball  struck  the  ceiling. 

**  Now,"  said  she.     **  Now,  and  fire  low  !  " 

He  discharged  both  barrels  so  rapidly  that  the  two  detonations 
blended  into  one,  and  the  assailants  replied  by  a  volley,  the  echoing  din 
almost  sounding  like  artillery.  Fast  as  Walpole  could  fire,  the  girl 
replaced  the  piece  by  another ;  when  suddenly  she  cried,  **  There  is  a 
fellow  at  the  gate — the  carbine — the  carbine  now,  and  steady."  A  heavy 
crash  and  a  cry  followed  his  discharge,  and  snatching  the  weapon  from 
him,  she  reloaded  and  handed  it  back  with  lightning  speed.  **  There  is 
another  there,"  whispered  she  ;  and  Walpole  moved  further  out,  to  take 
a  steadier  aim.  All  was  still :  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  for  some  seconds, 
when  the  hinges  of  the  gate  creaked  and  the  bolt  shook  in  the  lock. 
Walpole  fired  again,  but  as  he  did  so,  the  others  poured  in  a  rattling 
volley,  one  shot  grazing  his  cheek,  and  another  smashing  both  bones  of 
his  right  arm,  so  that  the  carbine  fell  powerless  from  his  hand.  The 
intrepid  girl  sprang  to  his  side  at  once,  and  then  passing  in  front 
of  him,  she  fired  some  shots  from  a  revolver  in  quick  succession.  A 
low,  confused  sound  of  feet,  and  a  scuffling  noise  followed,  when  a 
rough,  hoarse  voice  cried  out,  **  Stop  firing ;  we  are  wounded,  and  going 
away." 

"Are  you  badly  hurt  ?  "  whispered  Kate  to  Walpole. 

«  Nothing  serious  ;  be  still  and  listen  1 " 

"  There,  the  carbine  is  ready  again.  Oh,  you  cannot  hold  it — Cleave 
it  to  me,"  said  she. 

From  the  difficulty  of  removal,  it  seemed  as  though  one  of  the  party 
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beneath  was  either  killed  or  badly  wounded,  for  it  was  Bevaral  minntei 
before  they  could  gain  the  outer  door. 

«  Are  they  really  retiring  ?  "  whispered  Walpole. 

''  Yes ;  they  seem  to  have  su£fered  heavily." 

''  Would  you  not  give  them  one  shot  at  parting — that  carbine  is 
charged  ?  **  asked  he,  anxiously. 

<*  Not  for  worlds,"  said  she ;  "  savage  as  they  are,  it  would  be  ruin  to 
break  faith  with  them." 

"  Give  me  a  pistol,  my  left  hand  is  all  right."  Though  he  tried  to 
speak  with  calmness,  the  agony  of  pain  he  was  suffering  so  overcame  him 
that  he  leaned  his  head  down,  and  rested  it  on  her  shoulder. 

« My  poor,  poor  fellow,"- said  she,  tenderly,  ''I  would  not  for  the 
world  that  this  had  happened." 

<'  They*re  gone.  Miss  Kate,  they've  passed  out  at  the  big  gate, 
and  they're  off,"  whispered  old  Mathew,  as  he  stood  trembling  behind 
her. 

''  Here,  call  some  one,  and  help  this  gentleman  up  the  stairs,  and  get 
a  mattress  down  on  the  floor  at  once ;  send  off  a  messenger,  Sally,  for 
Doctor  Tobin.  He  can  take  the  car  that  came  this  evening,  undJetlum 
make  what  haste  he  can." 

'*  Is  he  wounded  ?  "  said  Nina,  as  they  laid  him  down  <m  the  floor. 
Walpole  tried  to  smile  and  say  something,  but  no  sound  came  foith. 

"  My  own  dear,  dear  Cecil,"  whispered  Nina,  as  she  knelt  aiui\i3fie4 
his  hand ;  <<  tell  me  it  is  not  dangerous."    But  he  had  fainted. 
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